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EDITORIAL    INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  with  much  reluctance,  and  only  after  other  plans 
entered  upon  or  suggested  had  failed,  that  I  have  taken  upon 
myself  the  responsibility  of  editing  the  Religious  Maga- 
zine.   I  had  just  made  arrangements  to  retire,  as  far  as  a 
generous  and  affectionate  people  would  allow,  from  my  pro- 
fessional cares,  that  I  might  give  myself  almost  entirely  to 
the  still  and  sacred  studies,  most  grateful  to  my  feelings, 
which  lead  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  words  and  life  of 
Jesus,  and  a  fuller  comprehension  of  their  meaning  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  age.     I  had  hoped  thus  to 
spend,  pleasantly  to  myself  and  not  without  some  profit  to 
others,  whatever  of  time  and  strength  might  yet  remain  for 
me.    I  do  not  now  give  up  the  cherished  dream,  if  dream  it 
is,  which  has  been  before  me  for  many  years,  but  hope  still 
to  be  able  to  continue  these  studies,  so  as  to  complete  the 
work  on  the  Gospels  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published 
more  than  ten  years  ago. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  labor  which  have  a  more  imme- 
diate and  pressing  interest     It  is  not  a  light  matter  to  take 
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divinely  endowed  mind  and  life  of  Jesus,  in  whom  was  the 
manifestation  to  man  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  God.  I 
believe  in  new  ideas,  and  in  new  applications  of  old  ideas. 
I  believe  that  each  generation  must  work  out  its  own  sal- 
varion,  taking  up  into  its  own  thought  and  life  as  much  of 
divine  truth  as  it  can  appropriate  or  digest.  As  with  every 
new  year  the  old  fields  yield  a  new  harvest,  and  if  this  har- 
vest for  a  single  year  should  be  everywhere  cut  off  there 
would  be  a  universal  famine,  so,  if  a  single  generation  should 
&il,  by  its  own  intellectual  and  moral  energies  actively  put 
forth,  to  raise  new  harvests  of  thought  and  enterprise  and 
Christian  living  from  the  old  fields  of  Christian  faith  and  duty, 
there  would  be  a  spiritual  famine  everywhere,  and  spiritual 
indifference,  decrepitude,  and  death. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Christianity  is  ever 
to  be  outgrown,  either  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come. 
Our  interpretations  of  it  may  pass  away.  Our  limitations  of 
it  (and  every  specific  thought  of  ours  seeking  to  define  Chris- 
tian truth  is  a  limitation)  must  pass  away  when  the  truth 
so  defined  is  evolved  into  a  grander  expression.  But  the 
great  principles  of  divine  truth  set  forth  in  the  words  and  the 
life  of  Jesus,  which  every  new  generation  and  every  devout 
soul  tries  to  take  up,  that  it  may  give  some  new  expression 
to  them  in  its  own  life  and  speech,  will  be  as  new,  as  vital,  as 
far  transcending  the  powers  of  man  fully  to  appropriate  them, 
ten  thousand  years  hence  as  they  are  to-day.  The  eternal 
life  of  God  is  in  them,  and  they  can  never  grow  old  or  die. 
The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  not  without  some  ele- 
"^cnt  of  truth  when  applied  to  the  body  and  blood,  i.e.,  to  the 
teachings  and  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  eternal  life  of  God 
^s  m  them.  When  we  receive  them  in  faith,  there  is  to  us  a 
Real  Presence,  the  life  and  the  spirit  of  God  communicating 
themselves  to  us,  quickening  our  lives,  and  bringing  us  into 
^tal  union  with  him. 

Here  in  this  ever-dying  and  ever-living,  this  ever-changing 
^nd  yet  unchanging  word,  spirit,  life,  brought  near  us  in 
Christ,  a  perpetual,  soul-renewing  sacrifice,  transmuting  itself 
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we  feel  that  we  must  have  help  or  die,  or  in  times  when  our 
religious  sensibilities  are  most  alive  to  things  spiritual  and  di- 
vine, when  we  are  most  capable  of  enjoying  what  is  greatest 
and  best,  then  the  language  of  John  comes  to  us  with  the 
greatest  power.  Then  we  find  in  it  a  richness,  a  grandeur, 
a  fullness,  a  soul-sustaining  influence  which  soothes  and  ele- 
vates and  satisfies  our  hearts.  Now  the  most  real  and  exact- 
ing wants  of  our  nature  are  not  thus  appeased  by  an  imaginary 
supply.  The  soul  in  its  highest  moments  crying  out  for  the 
living  God  is  not  satisfied  by  finding  only  what  it  brings,  and 
seeing  only  its  own  features  reflected  back  upon  itself. 

Here  is  the  central  thought  in  our  estimate  of  Christianity 
as  a  divinely  appointed  and  divinely  endowed  agency  to  meet 
all  ihe  deepest  and  highest  wants  of  our  nature.  Genius  in 
its  grandest  efforts  expresses  the  great  want  of  humanity,  and 
soars  aloft  amid  imaginary  worlds  to  find  some  ideal  condition 
of  being  which  may  satisfy  those  wants.  It  starts  from  the 
earth,  and  soars  upward  amid  unknown  realms  to  find  some 
token  or  symbol  of  what  it  needs.  But  our  religion,  recog-  ^ 
nizing  what  we  need  and  knowing  the  source  of  all  life  and 
truth,  comes  down  from  heaven  and  brings  to  us  the  ever- 
present  love  and  providence  of  God.  It  asks  us  to  give  our- 
selves to  him  that  we  may  receive  his  life  and  his  spirit  into 
our  hearts.  It  unfolds  to  us  the  nearness  and  the  reality  of 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  It  shows  to  us,  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
perfect  union  of  man  with  God,  as  it  never  has  been  seen  be- 
fore or  since,  an  everlasting  witness  of  his  presence  in  the 
souls  of  all  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  He  is  to  us  the  sym- 
bol, if  not  the  ever-present  medium,  of  the  divine  life,  which 
is  flowing  from  the  mind  of  God  into  the  hearts  of  his  children. 

As  we  have  this  view  of  the  paramount  value  of  Christian- 
ity, or  rather  of  the  office  of  Christ,  as  the  essential  means  of 
converting,  educating,  transforming  the  souls  of  men  into  the 
likeness  of  God,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  under  the  present 
management  of  the  Religious  Magazine  there  will  be  any 
intentional  falling  away  from  the  high  and  exclusively  Christian 
ground  which  it  has  heretofore  taken.     There  may  be  a  lack 
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of  ability  to  maintain  such  a  position  as  it  has  heretofore  held, 
but  there  will  be  no  lack  of  will  or  of  endeavor  to  maintain  it. 

It  was  with  unmingled  regret  that  I  heard  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  one  after  another  of  the  able  and  faithful  editors  who 
have  preceded  me.  Mr.  Ellis  was  called  away  by  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  and  now  with  returning  health  is  still  kept 
away  by  the  cares  of  a  large  and  increasing  parish.  Dr. 
Thompson  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  place  here  for  the 
same  reason.  And  Mr.  Sears  has  withdrawn  in  order  that  he 
might  have  time  not  only  for  his  professional  duties,  but  for 
the  completion  of  a  work  on  the  Gospel  of  John.  No  man 
that  we  know  of  is  so  well  fitted  as  he  to  deal  with  this  most 
interesting  and  important  subject.  His  deep  spiritual  in- 
sight, his  remarkable  powers  of  philosophical  analysis,  his  po- 
etic imagination  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  two  finest 
Christmas  hymns  in  our  language,  his  susceptibility  to  what- 
ever is  beautiful  in  the  higher  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  higher 
walks  of  genius,  united  with  his  ample  attainments  as  a 
scholar,  give  us  reason  to  expect  from  him  a  work  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  kind  that  we  now  have. 

All  these  gentlemen  encourage  the  expectation  that  they 
will  contribute  to  our  columns.  Mr.  Sears  will  still  continue 
to  supply  the  Random  Readings,  which  have  been  so  enjoyable 
and  so  instructive  a  portion  of  the  Magazine.  With  these  aids 
and  the  other  assistance  already  referred  to,  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  serious  falling  away  either  in  the  character  or 
the  ability  of  the  Magazine,  and  that  those  who  take  it  may  from 
month  to  month  find  in  it  a  journal,  which  any  right-minded 
Chrhtian  man  will  be  glad  to  have  read  by  the  members  of 
his  household.  It  is  proposed  to  treat,  first  of  the  practical 
duties  of  our  religion,  and  then  of  the  central  truths  which  we 
hold  in  common  with  other  Christian  bodies.  But  emphasis 
will  also  be  laid  on  some  of  the  peculiar  views  and  privileges 
of  our  denomination,  and  on  the  great  and  providential  work 
which  we  believe  is  assigned  to  us  in  preparing  the  way  for  a 
higher  type  of  Christian  civilization. 

John  H.  Morison. 


THE   NEW   YEAR. 


THE    NEW    YEAR. 

FY  THE  EDITOR. 

There  are  seasons  which  naturally  take  our  thoughts 
back  into  the  past  and  on  into  the  future.  Scenes,  persons, 
events,  which  had  vanished  out  from  living  interests,  present 
themselves  to  us  anew,  and  demand  from  us  something  more 
than  a  momentary  greeting.  And  the  past,  thus  rising  again 
before  us,  points  onward  to  the  future,  and  we  feel  as  if  gra- 
cious influences  from  behind  and  from  before  were  concen- 
trating themselves  upon  the  present  moment,  and  adding  to 
the  fullness  and  intensity  of  our  present  experiences. 

We  stand  now  at  such  a  point.  The  old  year  has  gone. 
The  new  year  has  come.  On  the  dividing  line  between  the 
two,  we  turn  our  thoughts  in  either  direction,  and,  as  with  a 
ripened  soul  at  the  moment  of  dying,  our  attention  is  divided 
between  the  solemn  farewells  which  come  to  us  from  what  we 
are  leaving  behind,  and  the  greetings  which  are  leading  us 
onward. 

The  past  year  is  one  which  will  long  be  remembered  in 
history.  The  richest  lesson  that  it  leaves  is  not  the  story  of 
military  conquests  or  defeats,  of  the  extraordinary  military 
capacity  shown  by  Von  Moltke,  or  the  still  greater  capacity 
for  civil  administration  shown  by  Bismarck.  There  is  at  the 
bottom  a  moral  lesson  more  significant  and  lasting.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  his  power  of  adapting  himself  and  his  measures 
to  the  condition  of  the  French  nation.  It  was  generally 
allowed  that  the  great  principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  honor, 
had  no  very  decided  influence  with  him,  or  any  important 
place  among  his  leading  rules  and  maxims.  "  But  he  under- 
stood what  was  wanted.  He  knew  how  to  rule  France." 
"  But,"  the  reply  was,  "  he  is  using  corrupt  agencies.  He  is 
debauching  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people."  "  No  mat- 
ter. He  understands  what  he  is  about"  "But  the  moral 
elements  which  alone  can  give  authority  to  law,  or  stability  to 
order  are  disregarded.     And  what  is  there  to  supply  their 
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neceifciTv,  a  deinoralizirc  inn-^-eri..'^  i?r.  2  Zic.zz^\  I:  w^s  this 
general  demoraii^^rion  amorg  it>  leuii*r>.  ih*:  c-venhrew  the 
once  almost  omriipc'ieni  Denaocratic  p^riy  Keci^>e  they  had 
the  political  pc'wer,  they  dared  to  derV  ar.d  >e:  at  r.aui^ht  the 
iDoraj  cori\'iciions  of  the  people  And  then  :he  s^ceptre  de- 
parted from  their  hands.  The  Kcr.ib'.ija:"?  succeeded  them, 
as  representing  the  mora'.  scn:::r.cn:s  vf  :he  ra::on.  They 
have  done  a  great  work.  Th:cy  h.i\e  s:  Jj.rt  10  introduce  a 
higher  morality  into  our  legislation.  Lot  them  take  heed, 
lest  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  ascendency  they  adopt  the 
corrupting  maxims  and  pr.iciiccs  of  their  predecessors.  As 
they  profess  to  be  the  party  of  conscience  and  moral  progress, 
such  a  course  would  be  doubly  disgraceful  and  suicidal  to 
them.     For  "  if  gold  rust,  what  >hould  iron  do  ? " 

In  our  religious  denomination,  the  ix^ist  year  has  been  one 
of  considerable  interest     As  wc  occupied  a  position  which 
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in  its  freedom  seemed  to  be  in  advance  of  other  Christian 
bodies,  and  all  free-thinkers  who  wished  to  secure  the  pres- 
tige of  some  sort  of  Christian  recognition  were  naturally  led 
to  connect  themselves  with  us,  the  question  necessarily  arose 
as  to  who  really  belonged  to  us.  Were  we  only  a  debating 
society,  in  which  all  religious  and  irreligious  views  were  to  be 
brought  forward  and  discussed,  and  held  in  equal  honor,  or 
were  we  a  Christian  denomination  in  which  something  was  to 
be  regarded  as  established,  and  as  furnishing  a  common  bond 
of  sympathy  and  united  action  ?  This  question  has  been 
fairly  met,  and  carefully  considered,  and  decided.  We  affirm 
and  re-affirm  our  loyalty  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  with- 
out undertaking  to  define  what  that  Gospel  is.  We  are  not 
free-religionists,  but  Christians.  Within  the  limits  of  Chris- 
tianity, while  seeking  to  be  the  followers  of  Christ,  we  secure, 
as  we  believe,  the  largest  liberty  and  the  richest  spiritual  life, 
that  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  enjoy.  We  recognize 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  religious  leader  and  teacher  of  the 
world.  Under  that  banner  we  go  forth,  and  hope  to  accom- 
plish a  great  work  in  undoing  the  heavy  burdens  which  oppres- 
sive ecclesiastical  organizations  and  false  systems  of  theology 
have  laid  upon  men.  We  hope  to  take  away  from  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus  the  cramping  and  disfiguring  accompaniments 
which  human  hands  have  placed  around  it,  and  show  his  Gos- 
pel in  its  own  divine  beauty  and  freedom.  By  the  simplest 
lessons,  which  fell  so  naturally  from  his  lips,  of  love  to  God 
and  to  man,  and  all  the  sublime  virtues  and  charities  growing 
out  of  them,  we  hope  to  do  something,  which  no  other  body 
of  men  can  do,  to  build  up  God's  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of 
his  children.  Beyond  our  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  our  desire 
to  follow  him,  we  have  no  specific  creed,  or  form  of  worship, 
or  method  of  discipline.  In  this  freedom  wherewith  he  has 
made  us  free,  we  go  forth,  a  portion  of  that  vast  army  of 
faithful  ones  who,  under  the  same  great  leader,  are  to  over- 
throw and  subdue  what  is  wrong,  and  establish  what  is  right, 
"  till  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ." 

But  our  relations  with  individuals  are  much  more  important 
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tian  wi:h  crganiiations,  whether  political  or  religious.  The 
lire  cf  the  wcrii  is.  in  the  aggregiate.  the  life  which  is  going 
or.  in  separate  s*vjl5.  And  here,  in  ever^"  individual  heart  and 
mind,  there  mus:  be  wroc:ress,  or  there  will  be  ceaA-  If  in 
the  year  now  before  us.  we  make  no  progress  in  o'^r  Christian 
thcuiih:.  Christian  du:v.  Christian  habits  of  l:\ini:-  so  far  we 
shall  die.  Where  there  Is  no  renewal  and  exTMr:s:cn  of  life, 
iher?  is  death.  We  are  heme  on  in  the  irresistible  prog- 
ress cf  tTrr.e.  The  sen::men:s  and  en:c:::-ns  cf  the  oast  vear 
cxrired  w.th  the  cccasicns  which  called  then:  cu:,  and  can  no 
Ecne  sustain  a  healthful  life  in  cur  s:uls  n:w,  than  the  food 
that  we  ate  wetks  a^o  can  sustain  a  healthful  b-cdily  life  within 
us  tc-^av. 

The  rijml  principles  which  dc  nc:  irain  new  accessions  of 
\"ital:ty  w::h  the  chaniTlnc:  circun*. stances  under  nhich  we  are 
piaced  ^cw  tcrpid  and  ccld.  The  anecticns,  which  fail  to 
ccme  cut  with  new  wam::h  towards  :ur  friends  as  new  kind- 
i>es.ses  tc  us  and  new  crrvrrtunities  cf  serv":ri:  then:  occur  in 
cur  intercourse  i»::h  cne  another,  will  sxn  cease  tc  wama  and 
stimulate  us^  Hew  n^arv  -riendsrips  oarvible  of  lending  such 
a  charm  to  life  are  thus,  fr en:  want  cf  ejtercise  ard  nutrinnent, 
a^.^we^.  «o  v..e  «. ...  ««.«.....  _>>,  a.  v.  .cavc  «...i  ...e  w*..*.  A>.M:e>  ci 
the  tcir.K  Instead  of  the  nantcs  of  a  ccrstant.y  renewed  and 
l:>-irc  arection  !  The  rel:c-i>us  fa:th  lahich  :s  r:t  renewed  bv 
t^ouiint,  arc  by  ocouS  03  ^h:^st:an  r..:c,::}  arc  cnar.ty.  wiil 
ceasse  to  ha>x  arv  :r.f:ueroe  ovtr  us^  ard  d:e.  Kcw  often  do 
the  >vunC'  ro.oved  a:  r:>:  S  a  strcrc  rclt^'o-us  enthusiasm, 
£n*M  re'^»''ivm«^  tn  «.  %  •..«  »>^..«  v  ■  v"\\r.  >  r%am"^ss  aru  ..is  «ove  to 

A«^  'A^  .4,...      *4,<«        M«.«.  (.       ..«.W        ..^«        V«*.  .^«^^'%.       ...bt^        .C*        .K^        «_I^C« 

~i*       ".^  -V*  '         T'*^^\     y^X'i*     ^^i^**"-:*     'W^'*'.*      "  .^     •  .i..!^  -     •\^.-»-     »-w>'» -v^.^^ie 

^J4i4  •,JrC»    ».*«    >..»^»..'»«  v«*-v    >*^    ..«».v    .%«%«««    •...-.i.^    w..»^.^    OHlC 

«■'•«    wy^-v*   y»'*  "  '  ••.^'' \     .«•«._•*  ^  .• '^      '^**     "s"  "     .,»•«»»..»     ••»»  •  .•(•..is^*   v'^c      -v^^'x- 

we  rc:VA      "As  l.r.c  Jis  \o.;  ca>*c  \o..:   Sojir:  to  these  creat 
suboec^N.  Jtud  b>  ri».::cl.:x,  i;:.i  ;v;rx;o:.  A:":d  sl^jdx,  so'ucht  to  be 
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renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind  and  kept  alive,  they  were 
to  you  the  purest  enjoyment  and  the  richest  realities  of  life. 
But  when,  in  your  devotion  to  other  and  smaller  things,  you 
began  to  neglect  them,  of  course  you  lost  your  interest  in 
them.  Your  love  and  faith  heavenward  died  out  for  want  of 
sustenance." 

We  remember  years  ago  a  young  man  full  of  religious 
thought  and  enterprise,  giving  up  every  other  ambition,  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  Christ  as  the  one  great  end 
of  life.  But  after  a  while,  through  untoward  circumstances,  he 
began  to  relax  his  efforts,  and  to  withdraw  himself  from  his 
Christian  labors,  till  all  his  interest  in  such  matters  seemed 
dead,  and  people  who  knew  him  only  as  he  then  appeared 
would  have  said,  that  in  his  influence  and  his  opinions  he  was 
an  unbeliever.  But  far  down  in  his  better  nature  there  were 
feelings,  which,  though  long  neglected  and  starved,  remon- 
strated against  what  he  was  doing  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  beautiful  letters  that  we  ever  read,  if  one  of  the 
saddest,  was  written  by  him,  showing  the  profound  unhappi- 
ness  and  unrest  of  a  soul  which  had  failed  to  cherish  its  own 
highest  convictions  by  thinking  and  living  in  accordance  with 
them.  "  Can  I  not,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "  can  I  not  still  return 
to  my  first  love  ?  May  there  not  even  yet  be  reserved  for 
me  a  work  and  a  career  in  which  my  better  faculties  may  be 
renewed,  and  find  joy  and  life  instead  of  weariness  and  death  ?" 

If  any  of  our  readers  find  their  interest  in  our  religious  ser- 
vices and  duties  falling  away,  let  them  remember  that  it  is 
not  because  Christianity  is  a  vain  thing,  not  because  God  is 
afar  off,  or  Christ  a  being  only  of  the  past ;  it  is  because  they 
are  starving  their  own  souls,  because  they  are  not  by  relig- 
ious thought  and  fidelity  feeding  the  generous  and  holy  affec- 
tions of  their  natures,  because  they  allow  themselves  to  care 
more  for  the  perishing  things  of  the  day  than  for  the  interests 
which  connect  them  with  God  and  eternity.  Here  is  the 
cause  which  by  slow  degrees  brings  unbelief,  and  spiritual 
leanness  and  death  into  many  a  soul  formed  for  better  things. 

They  need  something  more  to  do  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
something  that  will  require  a  greater  sacrifice  and  greater 
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efTorts.  When  the  country  was  in  danger  and  every  one  felt 
called  upon  to  do  what  he  could,  and  one  person  gave  money, 
another  time  and  labor,  and  another  offered  his  life  and  gladly 
endured  the  hardships  and  exposures  of  the  field,  there  was 
no  lack  of  patriotic  fervor.  The  generous,  self-forgetting 
spirit  of  patriotism  was  kept  alive  and  grew  with  every  sacri- 
fice that  was  made.  So  in  our  religion.  If  we  do  nothing 
for  it,  we  shall  care  nothing  for  it.  To  hope  to  make  Chris- 
tians by  giving  them  as  little  as  possible  to  do,  by  making  the 
road  to  heaven  so  smooth  and  flowery  that  no  eflTorts  and  no 
sacrifices  are  to  be  made,  is  to  leave  the  noblest  sentiments 
of  our  nature  to  die  out  for  want  of  exercise.  If  every  person 
who  takes  this  Journal,  or  who  roads  this  sentence,  should  feel 
that  he  has  something  to  do  to  advance  the  cause  of  our  re- 
ligion, to  make  it  more  an  influence  and  a  power  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lives,  it  would  not  be  many  weeks  before 
thousands,  in  places  widely  separated  from  one  another,  would 
feel  the  stirrings  of  a  new  life  within  him  and  around  him. 
Our  stated  religious  gatherings  would  be  attended  by  a  new 
interest.  We  should  fool  ourselves  drawn  towards  one  another 
and  towards  God  by  a  new  impulse.  We  should  begin  to  feel 
how  great  and  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  our  minds,  to  glow  with  a  generous  Christian  enthu- 
siasm, to  SJ.KMK1  and  be  spent  in  doing  good,  rather  than  leave 
our  souls  to  pine  and  waste  away  in  doing  nothing,  or  meet 
with  a  more  terrible  death  in  selfish  or  sensuous  indulgences. 
Our  voung  men  would  fool  that  ihev  have  a  work  to  do.  in 
the  place  whore  thoy  reside,  in  the  Sunday  school,  among 
ihoir  friends  and  a.ssooiaios.  wherever  thoy  are  and  wherever 
their  intluonoo  may  reach.  There  is  the  place  for  them, 
where  thoy  aio  to  act,  and  to  thiow  all  the  weight  of  their 
lives  on  iho  sivlo  k^X  Christian  truth,  and  do  what  ihov  can  for 
all  the  higher  Christian  virtues  and  attainments.  Our  young 
women,  too.  should  fool  that  the  world  ot  Christian  enterprise 
is  ojvon  to  thorn,  aiul  ihat  thoy  are  not  loft  without  a  sphere 
and  a  Wvuk.  but  at  homo,  in  ihoir  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hoiHl,  in  social  mootin^s.  in  iho  Suud.w  school,  or  the  church, 
in  ovoiv  humane  an\l  charitablo  undertaking:,  thev  mav  find 
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something  to  exercise  their  best  affections,  and  give  employ- 
ment to  their  minds  and  their  kands. 

In  this  way,  there  would  always  be  growing  in  the  midst  of 
us  finer  and  finer  examples  of  Christian  virtue.  Instead  of 
leaving  every  Christian  thing  to  be  done  by  the  minister,  so 
as  to  make  his  preaching,  not  a  help  to  thinking  and  acting, 
but  a  substitute  for  them,  the  people,  young  and  old,  would 
unite  with  willing  hearts  and  hands,  to  help  on  every  good 
word  and  work.  We  certainly  have  had  among  us  encourag- 
ing and  refreshing  examples  of  the  kind  that  we  should  re- 
joice to  see  multiplied  among  us. 

Are  we  making  progress  in  what  is  best.?  Do  we  so  study, 
so  meditate,  and  pray,  and  live,  that  we  are  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  our  minds,  and  that  we  grow  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  as  we  go  on  through  the  advancing  years  ? 

When  we  meet  a  friend  after  a  long  absence,  our  first  and 
almost  unconscious  act  is  to  see  in  the  outline  and  expression 
of  his  countenance  what  his  experience  has  been,  whether  he 
has  grown  cold  and  hard  and  dead  to  what  is  generous  and 
true,  or  whether  by  faithful  living  he  has  grown  more  alive 
and  thoughtful,  more  filled  out  and  illuminated  by  generous 
purposes  and  affections.  An  interview  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  will  often  show  whether  our  friend's  course  has  been  an 
upward  or  a  downward  one.  We  do  not  ask  whether  he  has 
grown  rich  —  that  may  be  a  great  blessing  or  a  great  calamity ; 
we  do  not  ask  whether  he  has  gained  positions  of  political  or 
social  eminence.  They  may  be  used  as  instruments  of  good 
or  evil.  But  what  sort  of  a  man  has  he  been  ?  Has  he  been 
true  to  the  highest  convictions  of  his  early  years  ?  Has  he 
kept  his  soul  alive  ?  Has  he  maintained  his  loyalty  to  what  is 
pure  and  right  ?  Has  he  been  growing  more  and  more  a  Chris- 
tian man  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  settle  with  us  the 
one  important  fact  whether  his  life  has  been  a  success  or  a 
failure. 

We  look  now  into  the  year  whose  days  and  weeks  and  months 
are  coming  towards  us,  offering  to  the  richest  or  the  poorest 
of  us  gifts  for  us  to  select  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 
Sickness  or  health — between  these  we  may  not  be  entirely  able 
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to  choose  for  ourselves,  though  even  here  much  will  depend 
on  our  mode  of  life.  Increase  or  loss  of  money  —  that  also 
we  cannot  always  regulate  according  to  our  wishes.  In  all 
these  things  may  God  be  with  you,  kindly  reader,  to  bless  you 
and  make  this  to  you  a  happy  year.  May  health  and  pros- 
perity attend  you.  May  your  friends  be  spared,  and  new 
friends  be  added  to  increase  the  joy  of  your  intercourse  with 
one  another.  Mav  vour  homes  be  untouched  bv  anv  \-isita- 
tion  of  disappointment  or  sorrow.  But  most  of  all,  in  the  finer 
qualities  of  mind  and  character,  by  a  truer  consecration  of 
yourselves  to  God,  by  more  unselfish  and  Christian  lives,  may 
this  be  to  you.  more  than  all  that  have  gone  before  it,  a  happy 
year.  Then  no  changes  or  seeming  accidents  oi  time  can  ever 
deeply  disturb  your  peace :  and  eternity  will  only  lead  you  on 
to  the  nulnllment  of  your  grandest  hopes  and  desires. 
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Thy  Sire  to  thee  the  kingdom  wills ;  look  up,  and  there  behold 
A  treasure-house  thieves  come  not  nigh,  and  bags  that  wax   not 
old." 

Soul. 

**  A  hundred  hungry  Longings  prey  in  turn  upon  my  peace. 
If  fed,  they  but  the  stronger  grow ;  they  gnaw  and  never  cease. 
And  of  all  raging,  ravening  things,  that  howl  with  every  breath, 
There's  nothing  that  dies  half  so  hard  as  Hopes,  when  starved  to 
death.*' 

The  Word. 

**Then  set  them  upon  righteousness,  —  their  famine  shall  be  filled  ; 
With  living  waters  shall  their  thirst  forevermore  be  stilled." 

Soul. 

'*  In  weakness  and  in  nakedness  I  war  with  countless  foes ; 
I  wrestle,  watch,  and  weep  in  vain ;  they  leave  me  no  repose." 


The  Word. 

**  Put  on  what  I  hold  out  to  thee,  —  the  armor  of  the  Lord ; 
Some  mightier  far  than  thou  shall  keep  around  it  watch  and  ward. 


}y 


Soul. 

"  My  guilt  doth  stare  me  in  the  face ;  I  quake  with  nameless  dread ; 
My  sins  in  number  more  abound  than  hairs  upon  my  head  I " 

The  Word. 

"  Poor  Soul,  to  cleanse  thy  stains  away,  —  more  open-handed  far 
Than  earthly  parents,  with  their  gifts  unto  their  children,  are,  — 
Thy  heavenly  Father  waits  to  give  to  thee  His  holy  ghost. 
His  first-bom  Son  He  sent  from  Him  to  seek  and  save  the  lost." 

Soul. 

''  I  shudder  at  the  solitude  that  girdles  me  around  ; 
I  speak  or  shriek,  —  no  answering  voice,  to  echo  mine,  is  found. 
Too  sadly,  if  'twere  run  alone,  the  noblest  race  were  run ; 
And  human  love  is  hard  to  win^  and  mortal  when  'tis  won," 


it:   V  .Tn. 
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Vlifin  .ii;  ii:r:#*ar;r:i.  -:ien  v:li  ^m  .n  ^ '-'«"'  "-■:  ;.:i:t:^-.  * 

T^»*r!  -,ri»f:  "hit  iiti:'-:r.r.— cri^i  Sin:..  '  T   ••:.::.    "   T'l^i.-^^  :rce! 

O**  :*urhi*r.  "?'  :!:«  iiicuiciu^i :     5«:  Z  : z:n^rz.:ti:  t'l  z*t 
ir,  /.iyiv*tr..  "hrtr*  ii:all  I  ;:ir-i  5:r;ciu  -^--r.ifi  t.is'.:'.  -'.T^i^Te^.  me. 
fti'.r  ;jr.ni  v.n  K.-^  :t'  T-irrrrs  5rj.::ii?,  z:  •  •-;•::  i  i-:c  rr.*:?  between  ; 
f :.;  '•y.'ri\zr,ti::i^  ir:.,,  -v-r*.  -ial-rus  2j.-«Li.  irt  y-rz  :r;.  .-;  ti  doih  screen. 

.lit       ■•■       .t.'t       M..1'-.'.A  .>.         _I_C       ..III-.       k      .^.  .      ...  '^     L       >      .'...-.... 

H:i  dearh-wimr.:  ii  on  i:^  wiv.  —  X;  v  re.ir  he  Ca.r.not  :ell/* 

« 

"  fjfttore  he  rou.sed  dej"!  Li-Mns.  :::<?  :::.;::;/  Mi?:cr  said: 
'The  m.in  who  doth  in  me  beli^ive  sh.il'  ::ve  :hou^h  he  were  dead! 
Thft  resurrection  and  :he  lire  '  —  :r/-<  $.ii:h  :he  Chrl>t :  —  *  am  I ; 
And  all  that  live,  and  d3  b^'.i-jvo  \\\  me,  sha'/.  r.cver  die ! ' " 


No  more  I  listened,  —  heard  no  more, — bene.uh  the  stillness  deep ; 
J- or  Woe  had  loosed  her  hold  on  mc,  and  yield^fd  me  to  Sleep. 

E.  FOXTON, 
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THE  STRENGTH   OF  CHRIST. 

BY  A.  P.  PEABODY,  D.  D. 

In  representing  the  person  of  Christ  sacred  art  has  fol- 
lowed two  different  types,  both  of  them  mythical  in  their  ori- 
gin. One  is  said  in  ancient  legends  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  piiture  of  the  Saviour  taken  by  order  of  Abgarus, 
King  of  Edessa,  whom  he  had  cured  miraculously  of  a  peril- 
ous illness.  The  painter,  tradition  says,  was  struck  blind  by 
the  radiance  of  the  sacred  countenance ;  and  then,  according 
to  some  accounts,  God  finished  the  picture, — according  to 
others,  Christ  laid  a  veil  upon  his  face,  of  which  the  veil  re- 
tained the  impress.  In, this  type  the  head  expresses  serene 
majesty  and  balanced  power,  as  of  the  Judge  and  King,  no 
less  than  of  the  Saviour  and  Comforter.  This  has  been 
always  the  style  of  representation  in  the  Greek  Church. 

The  other  type  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  St  Vero- 
nica. The  tradition  is  that,  as  the  Saviour  was  bearing  his 
cross,  this  saint  gave  him  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  brow, 
and  it  was  returned  to  her  with  his  likeness  impressed  in  the 
bloody  sweat  of  that  awful  hour.  The  style  of  representation 
to  which  this  legend  is  attached  has  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
Church  and  among  the  western  nations.  It  is  expressive  of 
meekness  and  profound  sadness,  but  fails  to  suggest  the  more 
active  and  energetic  features  of  a  strong  character.  It  doubt- 
less owes  its  origin  and  its  perpetuity  to  the  too  exclusive 
associations  of  sacrifice  and  suffering  with  the  Saviour's  per- 
son,— his  followers  having  dwelt,  not  indeed  too  much  on  the 
redemption  wrought  out  for  them  by  his  cross,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently on  the  redemption  to  be  wrought  in  them  by  the  tran- 
script on  their  souls  of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  life. 

In  our  thought  and  speech  with  regard  to  Christ,  we  have 
been  wont  to  dwell  chiefly  on  his  passive  virtues,  —  his  gen- 
tleness and  serenity,  his  patience  and  submission.  This  is 
indeed  an  aspect  of  his  character  which  claims  our  profound- 
cst  reverence  and  love,  and  yet  our  exclusive  regard  to  it  may 
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heaved,  and  the  fabrics  they  sustain  to  topple  and  fall,  by  his 
single  arm.  His  word  is  to  revolutionize  the  race,  to  start 
anew  the  cycle  of  the  ages,  to  inaugurate  an  era  momentous 
as  God's  creation-day.  For  a  work  like  this  we  must  imagine 
the  agency,  not  of  the  tame  and  passive,  though  ineffably 
pure  and  lovely  spirit  embodied  in  the  creations  of  western 
art,  but  rather  of  the  grandeur,  fervor,  power,  which  the  pic- 
tures of  the  older  Oriental  church  ascribe  to  the  world's  Con- 
queror and  Sovereign.  With  his  meek  and  quiet  mien  there 
must  have  been  ever  the  forthgleamings  of  a  vividness  of 
conception  and  a  force  of  execution,  such  as  none  else  has 
equalled  or  approached. 

His  measured  progress  toward  his  end  is  the  token  of  his 
power,  —  a  progress  never  retarded,  and  at  the  same  time 
never  hurried, — each  step  of  the  way  marked  with  keen  fore- 
sight, from  his  first  manifestation  as  a  teacher  and  wonder- 
worker to  the  cross  and  the  cross-bought  throne.  He  begins 
with  the  cry,  "  Repent,"  —  the  essay  at  a  moral  reformation 
which  alone  can  raise  up  fit  subjects  for  initiation  into  his 
truth.  Then  ensues  the  exhibition  of  just  that  amount  of 
miraculous  evidence  which  will  draw  attention  to  his  claims, 
without  bewildering  sense  and  intellect  by  the  excessive  mul- 
tiplication of  signs  and  wonders.  Then  at  the  great  feasts, 
and  on  all  public  occasions,  we  mark  that  wise  reserve  which 
is  always  the  index  of  power.  "  He  did  not  commit  himself 
to  them,"  says  St.  John,  "  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man." 
He  throws  out,  as  it  were,  grappling-hooks  for  the  conviction 
of  his  thoughtful  and  honest  hearers ;  yet  until  the  foreseen 
death-hour  is  close  at  hand  he  holds  back  such  statements 
of  his  office  and  aims  as  may,  on  the  one  hand,  force  into 
his  grasp  the  fallen  sceptre  of  the  house  of  David,  or,  on  the 
other,  lead  to  the  premature  close  of  his  life.  That  close  lies 
perpetually  before  him.  He  can  evade  or  postpone  it  by  let- 
ting the  veil  hang-  longer  over  his  Messiahship ;  but,  with 
growing  explicitness  and  publicity  in  this  announcement,  he 
is  constantly  wooing  the  approach  of  the  hour  of  mortal 
agony :  and  many  were  his  single  utterances  and  acts  which 
in  his  consciousness  had  as  direct  an  agency  in  effecting  his 
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death  as  had  each  separate  nail  as  it  lacerated  his  limbs  on 
the  cross.  We  admire,  and  most  worthily,  the  strength  which 
his  followers  have  exhibited  in  the  ver}'  hour  of  martyrdom. 
Immeasurably  more  impressive  is  the  might  shown  forth  in 
this  year-long  self-martyrdom,  in  this  resolute,  unwavering 
march  up  to  the  gates  of  death,  in  this  prolonged  self-immo- 
lation. 

Again,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  our  Saviour  as  living  in  a 
certain  sense  apart  from  the  society  which  surrounded  him 
and  often  thronged  him,  mingling  little  in  the  scenes  and 
transactions  of  common  life,  clothed  as  in  the  visible  robes  of 
a  perpetual  priesthood,  so  that  his  force  of  character  was  not 
tested  bv  the  ordinarv  collisions  of  the  busv  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  as  truly 
with  the  world  as  he  was  not  of  the  world.  If  there  is  one 
style  of  character  which  more  than  any  other  bears  his  im- 
press, it  is  that  of  the  hard-working  Christian,  whose  life  is 
full  of  weighty  and  crowding  worldly  interests,  while   his 

• 

heart  is  in  heaven,  and  his  steps  are  all  heavenward.  There 
is  no  society,  in  which  Christ  has  not  all  its  terms  and  usages 
at  his  freest  command.  There  is  no  occasion  of  which  he 
does  not  show  himself  the  master.  He  is  evidently  regarded 
by  his  disciples  as  endowed  with  infallible  earthly,  no  less 
than  heavenly,  wisdom.  They  go  to  him  in  their  disputes. 
They  ask  him  to  divide  the  inheritance  for  them.  They  own 
his  headship  and  seek  his  counsel  in  temporal,  no  less  than 
spiritual,  anairs.  It  is  manifest  throughout  the  record  that 
those  who  refused  to  believe  his  teachings  regarded  him  as 
one  who  cv">uIJ  not  be  safelv  trided  wi:h  or  easilv  circum- 
vented.  —  one  whose  knowledjie.  discretion  and  acumen  on 
their  own  intellectual  plane  mace  him  a  formidable  antago- 
nist. There  was  necvi  of  the  perivtual  vigilance  of  the  entire 
priesthood  and  the  whole  Sanhe>.irim  to  hold  his  movements 
in  check,  .md  to  counteract  his  aggressions  on  their  influence ; 
and  they  at  last  pk^tte^.!  his  death,  solely  because  they  could 
not.  bv  al!  their  craft,  ovci  ivach  or  ensnare  him.  or  betrav  him 
into  a  word  or  a  Ivx^k  th.\:  could  be  wrested  to  his  injury-. 
We  ha\*e.  als<\  in  the  biv^graphies  of  our  Saviour  numerous 
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tokens  of  a  personal  presence  and  mien  utterly  unlike  the 
passive  melancholy  which  art  has  made  to  sit  immovable  on 
his  brow  and  face.     As  surely  as  healing  virtue  went  out  of 
him,  a  force  which  could  awe,  silence  and  control  went  with 
him.     Witness  his  clearing  of  the  temple  from  unhallowed 
merchandise  and  intrusive  hucksters,  —  his  quiet  majesty,  not 
only  constraining  the  obedience  of  the  sacrilegious  chapmen, 
but  carrying  along  with  it  the  reluctant  acquiescence  of  the 
multitude,  who  favored  him  not,  yet  had  not  power  to  gain- 
say or  oppose  him.     While  there  are  in  his  countenance  rays 
of  godlike  loveliness,  which  invite  the  approach  of  the  low- 
ly, the  outcast,  the  lepers,  and  win   little   children   to  his 
embrace,  yet  his  very  look  arrests   the  paroxysms  of  the 
wildest  insanity,  and  the  subduing  power  of  his  mighty  pres- 
ence quells  the  maniac's  rage,  before  he  utters  the  mandate 
that  replaces  Reason  on  her  throne.     In  every  multitude  his 
presence  is  felt  as  a  governing,  organizing  force.     Through 
the  hostile  crowd  at  Nazareth  he  walks  forth  unharmed  ;  for 
no  one  dares  to  lay  hands  on  him.     The  surging  billows  of 
his  vast  Galilean  audiences  are  stilled  by  his  look  and  voice, 
as  were  the  waves  of  the  Galilean  sea  when  he  held  its  pulse- 
beat.     Hosts  which  no  single  force  could  have  reduced  to  or- 
der are  quietly  seated  by  him,  as  the  almost  untranslatable 
Greek  of  one  of  the  Evangelists  implies,  like  plats  of  green- 
sward on  a  dusty  plain.     In  Jerusalem  his  presence  is  too 
powerful  for  the  leagued  bands  of  his  enemies.     Wherever  he 
appears,  he  holds  so  many  till  then  indifferent  by  the  spell  of 
his  countenance  and  words,  that  no  violence  can  be  perpe- 
trated to  his  detriment,  and   midnight  treachery  alone  can 
effect  his  seizure.     The  very  police  of  the  Sanhedrim,  on 
whose  official  unscrupulousncss  full  reliance  was  not  unaptly 
placed,  feel  this  irresistible  power,  and  return  to  their  mas- 
ters, saying,  ''  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."     On  that  last 
night,  as  the  torchlight  reveals  the  sublime  potency  of  the 
calm,  lofty,  glorious  countenance,  and  he  says,  "  I  am  He," 
those  sent  with  Judas  to  arrest  him  fall  back  in  confused  and 
broken  ranks,  and  overthrow  one  another  upon  the  ground. 
On  the  cross,  and  in  the  death-agony,  it  would  seem  that 
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there  Is  stiil  the  more  than  hur:i2n  grandeur  of  look  and  mien, 
which  imr/reases  r.u:::er:-5  beholders  with  the  sufferer's 
g^reatrjcsi.  hzA  calls  forth  the  admiratioa  and  awe  of  the  rude, 
war-harderied  Pagan  centjrior.. 

Our  Saviour*s  strength  is  equally  exhibited  in  his  recorded 
discourses.  He  deals  with  sid.  as  he  well  might  who  was 
bom  to  conquer  sin,  and  to  tread  Satan  under  his  feet  In 
his  merited  rebuke  there  is  nothing  of  that  half-apologetic, 
softly  speaking,  temporizing  tone  and  style,  which  are  often 
spuriously  baptized  with  the  Christian  name,  but  which  thus  to 
term  is  an  insult  to  the  Saviour.  Of  vigorous,  pungent,  search- 
ing, scathing  moral  demonstration,  invective  and  denunciation 
there  are  no  specimens  in  human  language  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  his  portraiture  and  condemnation  of  the  scribes, 
Pharisees,  and  lawyers, — all  the  keener  and  more  withering  be- 
cause impersonal  and  dispassionate.  The  weakness  of  anger  is 
never  his, —  no  offence  against  himself  provokes  his  severity  ; 
but  sin  he  always  calls  sin,  and  God's  judgment  against  it  he 
never  halves  nor  scants.  He  enters  the  lists  with  it  in  the 
clear  consciousness  implied  in  those  words  of  his :  "  If  I 
judge,  my  judgment  is  true;  for  I  am  not  alone,  but  I  and 
the  Father  that  sent  me." 

Such  are  some  of  the  indications  of  unparalleled  force  and 
energy  in  our  Saviour  s  character ;  and  they  suggest  certain 
traits  which  ought  to  be  recognized  as  belonging,  of  neces- 
fiiiv,  to  the  Christian  religion  and  character. 

Christianity  is  pre-eminently  a  working  religion.  Not  by 
mere  s^entiment,  not  by  the  luxury  of  devout  contemplation, 
not  alone  by  prayer  and  praise.  howcA^er  sincere  and  ardent, 
can  one  claim  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  •*  Not  slothful  in 
busincsa^**  is  as  csscjitial  a  part  of  his  disciple's  character  as 
••  FeiTcnt  in  spirit."  It  is  only  when  the  appointed  life-work 
bums  in  our  glowing  thought,  when  the  finished  life-work 
{[Tom^  under  our  hands,  thai  we  bear  any  kindred  to  him 
whosie  meal  it  w.is  to  oo  the  Kaiher's  will.  Christian  piety 
quickens  dihj^f nee  in  u  ha:c\-er  is  i^iven  us  to  do.  It  supplies 
moif  c\^en:  wotixr*  tor  a11  :ha:  bcion^s  to  our  sphere  and 
citllin£.     1 1  enhances  the  cajvaci:y  o:  days  and  hours,  makes 
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time  elastic,  intensifies  every  active  power.  The  greatest 
workers  that  the  world  has  seen  and  sees  have  been  formed 
in  the  school  and  after  the  pattern  of  Christ.  No  matter  in 
what  department,  whether  it  is  Newton  sinking  the  plummet 
into  unknown  depths  of  space,  or  Howard  gauging  and  prob- 
ing unsounded  depths  of  sin  and  misery ;  Oberlin  seeking  his 
Lord's  lost  sheep  on  the  mountains  and  gathering  the  lambs 
of  Christ  into  the  fold,  or  Cheverus  nursing  the  sick  poor 
in  loathsome  Broad  Street  cellars ;  Wilberforce  forgetting,  as 
he  once  said,  that  he  had  a  soul  to  save  in  his  unresting  toil 
for  the  victims  of  slavery,  or  Florence  Nightingale  bearing 
away  all  the  laurels  of  the  Crimean  War  in  the  name  of  dear 
love  and  charity,  —  wherever  there  is  a  force  of  spirit  that 
arrests  universal  reverence,  and  work  that  seems  to  crave  the 
**  great  Taskmaster's  eye,"  and  to  anticipate  his  plaudit,  there 
are  souls  that  have  been  with  Jesus,  and  have  been  energized 
by  his  might. 

It  follows  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  for  the  busy  world, 
and  not  for  the  cloister.  "  I  pray  not,"  said  Jesus,  "  that  thou 
shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest 
keep  them  from  the  evil."  The  busiest  life,  on  the  common 
plane  of  every-day  duty,  is  that  which  most  imperatively 
demands  and  most  richly  illustrates  Christian  principle  and 
character.  The  true  disciple  shuns  not  the  scenes  or  avoca- 
tions, in  themselves  lawful,  in  which  men  of  the  world  are 
engrossed  and  immersed,  but  rather  seeks  and  covets  them, 
that  in  them  he  may  test,  vivify  and  deepen  the  traits  of  his 
Master's  spirit,  may  turn  the  tide  of  worldliness  and  evil 
example,  may  infuse  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  gospel, 
and  may  thus  level  upward  the  great  sunken  plane  of  the 
working-day  world.  The  active  merchant,  the  skilled  and 
enterprising  mechanic,  the  housewife  crowded  with  incessant 
cares,  the  mother  whose  little  flock  demands  perpetual  vigi- 
lance, —  these  and  such  as  these  occupy  the  very  position  in 
which  they  most  need  the  guiding,  elevating  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  which  the  gospel  needs  them  to  show  its  high-  s 
est  power,  its  most  winning  beauty,  its  purest  glory.  As  in 
our  communion-service,  Christianity  takes  not  rare  and  far- 
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sought  emblems,  bat  the  staff  and  the  refreshment  of  daily 
life,  for  symbols  of  the  redemption-sacrifice,  so  does  she  re- 
joice to  make  all  the  parts,  functions,  utilities  and  charities  of 
a  faithful  and  vigorous  Christian  career  tokens  and  pledges 
of  the  inward  reception  and  working  of  that  sacrifice  in  the 
soul  of  her  disciple. 

Finally,  Christianity  of  the  type  derived  from  its  Founder 
is  an  internecine  warfare  against  sin.  With  the  sinner  the 
Christian  has  no  quarrel, — he  claims  only  pity  and  love;  but 
he  is  good  for  nothing  till  his  sin  has  gone  from  hinL  Sin  is 
the  trespasser  on  God's  heritage,  the  blight  on  his  garden, 
the  worm  at  the  root  of  the  trees  of  his  planting,  and  he  best 
shows  his  love  for  man,  who  never  ceases  from  the  conflict  with 
what  robs  man  of  his  humanity.  The  easy  tolerance  of  gross 
and  abounding  guilt,  of  public  and  national  wrong,  the  too  prev- 
alent slowness  and  backwardness  of  the  church  in  works  of 
reform,  the  speaking  fair  to  moral  evil,  the  ready  acquiescence 
in  all  that  custom  sanctions,  though  it  be  to  the  degradation 
and  ruin  of  the  souls  of  men,  —  represent  types  of  character 
over  which  Christianity  can  never  throw  her  mantle.  There 
is  not  in  the  very  synagogues  of  Satan  a  more  utterly  un- 
christian spectacle  than  a  self-complacent  body  of  professing 
Christians,  keeping  aloof  from  every  enterprise  for  the  moral 
good  of  the  community,  and  treating  hoary  abuses  and  invet- 
erate sins  as  if  they  were  the  very  bulwarks  of  the  social 
order.  So  far  as  the  strength  of  Christ  is  reproduced  in  his 
church,  it  will  make  itself  nowhere  more  felt  than  in  the 
haunts  and  nurseries  of  vice,  and  in  the  constant  endeavor  to 
throw  the  healing  branch  into  the  fountains  of  public,  too 
often  (so-called)  respectable,  opinion  and  example,  whose 
drainings  keep  those  haunts  foul  and  breed  pestilence  in 
those  nurseries.  * 


"  If  ever  Chrisdanity  appears  in  its  power,  it  is  when  it  erects  its 
trophies  upon  the  tomb,  —  when  it  takes  up  its  votaries  where  the 
world  leaves  them,  and  fills  the  breast  with  immortal  hope  in  dying 
moments.** 
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OR,  MIDDLETON   REVIEWED. 

BY   WILLIAM   MOUNTFORD. 

On  no  other  subject,  during  the  present  century,  among 
intelligent  persons,  has  thinking  been  so  anomalous,  as  on 
what  is  called  the  supernatural,  the  miraculous. 

There  are  persons  who  talk,  even  to-day,  as  though  the 
subject  of  miracles  were  an  unimportant  matter,  and  a  thing 
about  which  there  can  be  no  fervent  conviction,  and  as 
though  it  were  an  obscure  something  which  had  happened, 
accidentally,  to  get  complicated  with  what  they  call  the  gos- 
pel But  what  gospel  can  there  possibly  be,  wrenched  away 
from  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Does  any 
professor  of  theology  say,  "  A  belief  in  miracles  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  fullest  understanding  of  all  that  Jesus  ever  meant 
as  a  teacher  ? "  The  answer  to  him  is  that  a  medical  char- 
latan might  talk  so,  and  affect  to  despise  the  facts  of 
diagnosis.  For  miracles  are  evidences  as  to  the  spiritual 
world,  and  as  to  our  human  connection  with  it  They  are 
not  unmeaning,  disconnected,  isolated  incidents,  more  or  less 
ancient,  but  they  are  ''  signs  "  from  which  much  is  to  be  in- 
ferred and  learned  as  to  the  world  of  spirit  and  the  ways  by 
which  we  mortals  are  connected  with  it.  TA^  philosophy  of 
miracles  is  of  the  very  essence  of  religion, 

A  bishop  or  a  deacon,  a  Radical,  clerical  or  laic,  criticising 
the  Scriptures,  or  even  attempting  to  interpret  them,  while 
ignorant  of  their  pneumatology,  is  as  pitiable  a  sight  as  an 
illiterate  man  in  a  church  affecting  to  read  the  Bible,  while 
unconsciously  holding  it  upside  down.  For  of  the  pneuma- 
tology of  the  Scriptures  the  miracles  are  grand  illustrations  ; 
and  indeed  there  are  spiritual  laws  by  which  Plato  would 
to-day,  if  he  were  living,  recognize  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
as  being,  in  all  probability,  true,  even  apart  from  personal 
testimony  and  historic  connection. 

But  what  did  Conyers  Middleton  know  of  pneumatology  ? 
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He  knew  no  more  than  his  clerical  hat  did  !  And  yet  his 
"works,  for  a  hundred  years  and  more,  have  been  accounted 
decisive  on  the  subject  of  miracles  as  connected  with  the 
early  Chrisiiar.  church.  And  students  m  iheology,  year  after 
year,  and  one  generation  after  another,  were  til:  recently 
taupht  tC'  trust  in  his  name,  and  are  so  still,  probably,  in 
some  places.  Alas  for  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  who 
have  themselves  held  on  ic  hirc  !  Often,  indeed,  his  name 
has  been  accounted  stronr:  enough  for  an  argument  by  per- 
sons who  had  never  read  one  page  of  his  uTiting.  "  Have 
you  read  Middleton  on  the  subieci :  He  settles  ail  that,  you 
know.  It  was  settled,  that  was.  by  him,  once  and  for  ever, 
VOL  know.  Great  scholar  —  WTote  the  Life  of  Cicero  —  and 
80.  vou  know,  he  knew  evervthinc  about  all  that." 

Pitiable  as  has  been  the  history  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years  theologically,  there  is  perhaps  nothmg  more  pitiful  than 
the  trust  which  has  ever  been  nut  in  Convers  Middleton. 
The  title  of  his  chiei'  work  on  the  subject  of  miracles  is, 
•"A  Free  Inquir}-  intr  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Ear- 
liest Ages,  through  several  successive  centuries.  By  which  it 
is  shown  that  we  have  no  sufncien:  reason  to  believe,  upon 
the  authority  oi'  the  Primitive  Fathers,  that  any  such  Powers 
were  continued  to  :he  Church  aficr  the  days  o:  the  Apos- 
tles." The  work  was  firs:  published  in  the  year  1 749.  Apart, 
altogether,  from  the  peculiar  d:squalinca:ions  of  Middleton 
himself  for  writing  on  spiritual  subjects,  his  book  is  not  to 
be  trusted.  For.  on  its  own  ground,  and  in  its  ou*n  way.  it  is 
unworthy  of  a  scholar  and  a  :h inker.  Also,  it  is  the  work  of 
a  partisan,  rather  than  of  an  honest  man. 

« 

The  title  of  his  hook  is  not  the  only  way  of  stating  the 
subiivt  on  which  he  writes,  no:  is  it  the  laircst.  But  it  is 
what  suits  the  writers  purpose  For  though  there  may  not 
have  been  miraculous  powers  mhcrent  in  the  church  as  an 
institution,  yet  miracles  ma}  have  been  frequent  among  the 
church  us  indi\iduai  Christians.  And  miracles  mav  have 
occurred  contcmpoTaneous^y  among  those  who  were  called 
lwre<icfc>    WbM !  «iirach?s  hiippen  both  among  the  orthodox 
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and  among  the  heretics  at  the  same  time !  And  why  not  ? 
For  the  cause  of  miracles  may  be  quite  unmindful  of  such 
questions  as  the  early  Christians  were  divided  upon, — whether 
one  bishop  is  higher  than  another,  whether  Easter  is  to  be 
kept  one  week  or  another,  and  whether  men  endeavoring  to 
express  themselves  about  unrevealed  mysteries  should  use 
one  set  of  philosophical  terms  or  another.  Had  this  view  of 
the  subject  been  open  to  Middleton,  he  would  probably  never 
have  written  his  famous  book.  But  seeing  Popery,  as  he 
calls  it,  lean  on  the  miracles  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries,  and  seeing  that  these  miracles  themselves  rest  on 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  he  attacks  the  Fathers  with  all 
the  weapons  which  he  can  find  or  invent,  with  learning  and 
logic  and  satire.  And  also  he  makes  some  allegations  for 
which  the  same  kind  of  apology  must  be  allowed  as  that 
which  was  offered  once  for  Irenaeus  by  an  ancient  editor: 
"We  ought,  however,  to  judge  candidly  of  the  blessed  mar- 
tyr, who,  by  an  impetus  of  confuting  the  heretics,  was  carried 
into  the  contrary  extreme ;  a  case,  which,  as  it  is  manifest, 
has  frequently  happened  to  the  most  holy  and  learned  men." 
This  weakness  of  some  holy  and  learned  men  —  this  great 
impetus  of  confuting  —  often  happened  to  Dr.  Middleton  in 
his  "Free  Inquiry."  And,  in  justice  to  the  Fathers,  this 
infirmity  of  their  assailant  should  be  distinctly  understood. 
And  some  light  as  to  their  times  may  perhaps  be  gained 
from  exploring  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against 
those  writers. 

Middleton  says  that  we  may  tell  the  Romanist  without 
scruple  "  that  we  admit  no  miracles  but  those  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  all  the  rest  are  either  justly  suspected  or  cer- 
tainly forged.  By  putting  the  controversy  on  this  ground, 
we  shall  either  disarm  them  at  once,  or,  if  they  persist  in  the 
dispute,  may  be  sure  to  convict  them  of  fraud  and  imposture. 
Whereas,  by  granting  them  but  a  single  age  of  miracles  after 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  we  shall  be  entangled  in  a  series  of 
difficulties,  whence  we  can  never  fairly  extricate  ourselves  till 
we  allow  the  same  powers  also  to  the  present  age."  He  says 
that  in  the  Cathplig  Churph  it  is  pretended  that  there  has 
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remind  them  only  that  the  gifts  of  that  sort  were  merely  per- 
sonal, granted  for  their  particular  comfort,  and  reaching  no 
further  than  to  themselves,  and  do  not  therefore  in  a  manner 
affect  or  relate  to  the  questions  now  before  us."  It  may  not 
affect  the  question  as  he  has  worded  it ;  but  it  does  affect  the 
question  as  an  honest  inquiry  after  truth.  And  this  confes- 
sion of  his  is  light  enough  for  one  step. 

Justyn  Martyr  is  examined  as  to  his  competency  for  a  wit- 
ness as  to  miracles  in  his  own  day.  He  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing believed  that  he  had  a  gift  for  expounding  the  Scriptures, 
while  manifestly  he  was  often  very  fanciful  in  his  interpreta- 
tions. It  is  the  first  charge  against  him,  and  it  is  the  worst. 
But  granting  it  to  be  true,  it  would  prove  that  he  was  not  a 
good  judge  as  to  inspiration ;  but  it  might  leave  him  a  per- 
fectly unimpeachable  witness  as  to  many  other  things.  And 
perhaps  really  he  may  not  be  inculpated  by  the  charge  at  all. 
For  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  conscious  of  some 
illumination  on  the  mysteries  of  God,  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures  were  called,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to  manifest 
that  light  to  others  by  rightly  chosen  words  or  suitable  illus- 
trations. Justin  is  further  charged  with  having  had  a  high 
regard  for  some  spurious  books,  which  purported  to  be  the 
prophecies  of  the  Sibyl.  He  is  charged  with  having  believed 
a  certain  account,  which  was  afterwards  exploded,  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  said  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  four 
hundred  years  before  his  time.  Also  he  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing repeated  against  the  Jews  a  groundless  accusation  of 
having  expunged  from  their  Scriptures  two  or  three  passages 
relating  to  the  Messiah.  And  also  strong  in  his  own  ac- 
quaintance with  Roman  antiquities,  Dr.  Middleton  presses 
Justin  sorely  about  a  certain  statue  at  Rome,  which  he 
thought  was  dedicated  to  Simon  the  Magician,  but  which 
really  perhaps  belonged  to  an  ancient  Sabine  god  of  some- 
thing like  the  same  name.  Middleton  scolds  at  the  old 
Samaritan  as  though  he  had  been  some  German  antiquarian 
caught  in  an  error ;  and  yet  it  is  not  certain,  even  now,  but 
that  Justin  may  have  been  correct  in  what  he  said. 
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Against  Irenaeus  it  is  alleged  that  he  believed  that  our 
Saviour  lived  to  be  fifty  years  of  age ;  that  also  he  believed 
there  would  be  a  millennium  ;  that  he  accepted  a  tradition 
according  to  which  Enoch  and  Elias  were  transported  into 
the  same  Paradise  from  which  Adam  was  expelled.  He  is 
accused  also  of  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  a  fanciful  man- 
ner, and  of  having  believed  the  same  tale  as  Justin  about  the 
Septuagint  version.  But  notwithstanding  all  such  things, 
these  Fathers  may  be  very  good  witnesses  as  to  such  matters 
of  fact  as  transpired  in  their  own  day  and  neighborhood. 
And,  instead  of  doing  as  he  does,  Middleton  might  almost  as 
well  accuse  Justin  and  Irenaeus  of  having  been  born  sixteen 
hundred  years  too  soon,  of  having  had  but  poor  libraries,  as 
theologians,  and  of  never  having  seen  Elzevir's  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  looked  into  Calmet*s  Dictionary. 

Dr.  Middleton  says  that  he  has  discussed  the  characters 
and  opinions  of  Justin  and  Irenaeus  the  more  fully,  in  order 
to  save  himself  trouble  with  the  other  Fathers.  And  he  sup- 
poses that  the  other  Fathers  are  necessarily  undone  by  the 
style  of  examination  which  he  exhibits  upon  Justin  and  Ire- 
naeus ;  but  so  too  would  Tacitus  be,  even  as  the  historian  of 
his  own  times  ;  and  so  also  would  Cicero  be.  And  Middle- 
ton,  as  the  biographer  of  Cicero,  should  have  remembered 
that  a  belief  in  ghost-stories,  and  in  things  still  further  away 
from  the  track  of  modern  experience,  is  compatible  with  gen- 
eral good  sense  and  credibility. 

Justin  is  accused  of  quoting  the  Bible  inaccurately.  But 
he  probably  had  to  quote  from  memory  very  often.  And  in 
him  inaccuracies  of  that  kind  are  very  excusable,  which  would 
have  been  utterly  unpardonable  in  Dr.  Middleton,  with  a 
dozen  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  various  languages, 
on  his  table,  and  with  various  Concordances  within  reach, 
and  with  hundreds  of  volumes  about  him  illustrative  of  the 
text  and  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Also  it  is  alleged  against 
Justin,  as  proving  his  want  of  judgment,  that  he  made  frequent 
use  of  fabulous  and  apocryphal  books,  forged  under  the  name 
of  the  Apostles.  But  the  point  of  this  charge  would  be  in 
stating  to  what  purpose  precisely,  and  with  what  weight  ex- 
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actly,  he  quoted  those  books.  About  this,  however,  there  is 
nothing  said.  But  any  way,  Justin  is  well  protected  by  the 
fact  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  what  books 
were  genuine  and  what  apocryphal,  was  not  settled  till  long 
after  his  days,  and  not  without  a  multitude  of  counsellors. 
Dr.  Middleton  treats  Justin  as  if  he  had  been  a  contemporary 
accountable  for  not  having  properly  availed  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  the  university,  and  treats  him  as  if  he  had  been 
a  fellow  of  a  college  instead  of  a  wanderer  in  foreign  lands, 
sixteen  hundred  years  before,  born  under  Domitian,  and  mar- 
tyred under  Antonine  the  philosopher.  He  arrays  against 
Justin  all  the  imputations  which  Protestants  had  devised  up 
to  the  time  of  his  writing,  and  forgets,  apparently,  that  things 
which  are  fair  and  conclusive  when  alleged  against  Justin, 
exalted  by  Catholics  as  an  arbiter  of  doctrine,  are  yet  inap- 
propriately remembered  against  him  when  be  simply  stands 
up  by  himself,  reading  out  of  his  "Apology"  a  few  passages 
based  on  his  personal  experience. 

Irenaeus  is  severely  censured,  and  made  a  reason  for  sus- 
pecting all  the  statements  of  all  the  Fathers,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  saying  that  there  were  frequent  instances  of  the 
resurrection  of  dead  persons  in  his  time,  —  "  performed,  as  it 
were,  in  every  parish  or  place  where  there  was  a  Christian 
church."  The  only  excuse  which  can  be  made  for  Middleton 
in  saying  this,  is  that  he  had  read  certain  words  of  Irenaeus 
detached  from  their  connection,  and  then  allowed  himself  to 
exaggerate  quite  boundlessly.  But  on  a  point  which  seems 
to  involve  personal  veracity,  let  Neander  be  the  reference ;  and 
he  will  be  found  to  say  that  the  words  of  Irenaeus  do  not 
mean  necessarily  any  other  instances  of  resurrection  than 
those  of  our  Saviour's  own  day ;  and  that  when  cases  of  res- 
urrection are  mentioned  as  miracles  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  not  in  the  present  tense ;  whereas  of  healing  the 
sick  and  casting  out  devils  he  does  speak  in  the  present 
tense,  and  as  though  of  things  happening  within  his  own 
knowledge. 

Middleton  says  that  all  the  later  Fathers  copy  from  St. 
Clement  of  Rome  the  story  of  the  Phoenix  as  a  type  and 
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be  ? "  In  his  treatise  on  the  Soul,  TertulHan  writes  that  in 
his  congregation  there  was  a  young  woman  who  was  a  sub- 
ject of  trance  or  ecstasy.  And  of  one  of  her  visions  he  gives 
an  account.  And  he  says  that  once  she  told  him  of  her  hav- 
ing seen  a  soul  "  in  all  respects  like  the  human  form."  That 
is  the  wild  dream  of  a  frantic  woman,  or  fiction  rather  of  a 
silly  one,  says  Middleton.  Because  of  the  amazement  and 
contempt  of  this  kind  often  expressed,  it  might  be  supposed 
that,  for  some  reasons  of  nature  or  philosophy,  the  human 
was  the  least  likely  of  all  forms  for  a  departed  soul  to 
take.  And  yet  if  the  human  be  not  the  highest  of  all  forms 
for  intelligent  creatures,  it  is  yet  that  which  angels  have 
when  they  appear  on  this  earth.  It  may  be  that  with  step- 
ping down  from  the  height  of  principalities  and  thrones 
above,  that  they  contract  and  deteriorate  in  appearance,  till 
down  in  our  atmosphere  they  seem  but  like  the  transfigured 
dwellers  of  this  earth.  Anything  about  this,  however,  we 
cannot  tell.  But  we  do  know  that  almost  always  in  the 
Scriptures,  angels  would  seem  to  be  in  the  human  form.  At 
Jericho  was  visible  the  captain  of  the. host  of  the  Lord,  be- 
fore whom  Joshua  fell  on  his  face ;  yet  at  first  he  had  seemed 
to  Joshua  but  as  a  man  standing  over  against  him,  with  his 
sword  drawn  in  his  hand.  An  angel  sat  under  an  oak-tree 
at  Ophrah  and  talked  with  Gideon,  but  the  mighty  man  of 
valor  did  not  know  that  it  was  an  angel  whom  he  talked  with, 
till,  being  offered  food,  he  put  out  his  staff,  and  fire  burst  out 
from  the  rock  and  consumed  it.  In  the  fiery  furnace.  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  one  of  whom  had  not  been  thrown  there ;  and  yet 
that  one,  notwithstanding  his  human  appearance,  was  for 
form  like  the  Son  of  God.  At  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
after  the  keepers  had  become  as  dead  men  with  fear,  the 
form  which  was  seen  sitting  in  the  sepulchre  was  a  young 
man  clothed  in  a  long  garment.  And  at  the  ascension  of 
Jesus,  standing  among  the  disciples,  but  not  of  them,  nor  of 
the  earth  either,  were  two  men  in  white  apparel.  We  cannot 
tell  but  that  these  angels  may  have  changed  in  appearance 
with  descending  upon  this  earth ;  nor  can  we  tell  bow  with 
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ascending  the  heirb*^  en  hezven.  one  abrrrc  aBodicr,  on  their 
return,  and  with  asf  uin:r*£:  pory  afier  ponr,  bnt  that  they 
may  have  been  sc>  trar^sipirec  as  t:  have  aj^Dcared  of  another 
iig^nre.  gnitc,  than  whai  the  atmosphere  of  this  earth  would 
aSow.  Eur  for  justin-ini:  TemiELiai;  ar^ainst  the  remarks  of 
Middieton,  it  is  enon^h  thai  alwaj's,  vhcn  angels  have  entered 
the  sphere  of  this  earth,  and  rome  wiihin  the  knorledge  of 
men,  thcTi*  have  been  in  frcni  as  men. 

The  sober  jndgmexii  cc  TerruHian  is  impngned  becanse  in 
one  of  his  treatises  he  aSrms  it  to  be  idrilatnr  for  Christians 
10  deck  their  doors  vith  garianas  nr  fiowers  on  iestrral  days, 
according  to  the  cnstoiL  cd  the  heather*.  And  a  passage  is 
cited  again<:t  him  from  his  treatise  on  idcilatn-,  in  vhich  he 
says  he  knew  of  a  brother  "w-hc'  had  been  senonsilj  reproved 
in  a  dream.  be.canse  his  gates  had  been  suSacnlj  adorned 
with  fiowers  "by  his  sen"arjt5u  on  the  prociamaiian  of  the  pub- 
Lr  games.  Now  fv-ir  th:)se  vh:*  do  not  tnow  any  better,  it  is 
easy  tr-  make  things  seem  ridimlous  which  are  foreign  to 
them,  either  bj-  time  or  ronntn-.  But  h  is  not  always  ingen- 
lions  t:.  do  so.  and  it  m^y  even  be  tantamonnt  to  a  falsehood, 
wbcn  i.  speaker  is  supposed  to  be  a'^guing  in  good  iaiih. 
Supp:»se  i:  ha4i:  beer  said  ::■  Pr.  MiddJetxin,  **  Yonr  state  of 
mind,  whet;  in  Ita^'y.  is  said  tr-  ha^'e  been  very  morhad  and,  to 
s£v  the  jca>t.  ludicrous.  You  are  renorred  never  to  have 
Jitred  v;iur  hat.  when  evcrvbodi-  else  did.  and  esprrialiv  at 
thf-  comers  of  the  f^rreta.  And  at  liome,voD  are  said  to 
hax^  a-v'oided  rortact  wirh  water  in  a  veri*  singular  manner, 
and  csner.iairv  lit  a  marbk  basin.  And  one  Sundav  at  St. 
reTer'f*.  when  a  pa';m -branch  was  ofiered  vrm.  3'ou  chmiishly 
de-clined  it  ;  atid  so  yot  did  a  lily,  m-hen  one  was  OtSened  j'ou 
in  the  srre^SiS  several  times  in  the  car'y  spring.  And  indeed 
it  IS  sai/:  tha:  a:  S:.  Pr^^rs.  when  men.  wraneri,  and  children 
all  imeh  toi:e:hei  siTrul:ane<uish .  voii  w^-uijd  ncc  kned,  but 
fijunk  behind  a  piTUiT."  He  w^'aild  haw  said,  •'What  stuff!" 
Ani  *•  As  rVoigh  1  had  been  rran  :  If  1  e^^'er  iaDed  to  lift 
TTiX  Ihax,  afni:  n.  Nnjiles  especuijN.  and  a:  the  corners  of  the 
itoKC^  faiC^ic*4jUiT?5-..  ?:  Tnuj^  ht ^kc  been  tr-  m-hat  they  call  the 
Kka^  Mkicihet:  h*^^  L^^^d,  m•h<^  ^taniii^  it)  ;he  iOd  piaoe  oa  Cybele, 
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and  where  I  do  not  worship.  The  only  water  in  a  marble 
basin,  which  I  can  think  of,  was  holy  water  in  a  stoup,  and  I 
certainly  did  not  wish  to  make  use  of  that.  And  when  I  would 
not  be  seen  carrying  a  lily,  must  have  been  on  St  Joseph's 
day;  and  Joseph  is  no  saint  for  a  festival  in  my  church. 
The  palm-branches  I  saw  at  Rome  were  dry  sticks,  which 
never  grew  on  a  palm-tree  at  all ;  though  that  one  which  was 
offered  to  me  I  should  have  been  glad  of,  if  it  had  been  sent 
to  my  lodgings.  But  I  was  not  willing  to  stand  with  it  in 
church,  aiding  and  abetting  in  ceremonies  which  nobody 
knows  to  be  of  Pagan  origin  better  than  I  do.  And  indeed, 
if  ever  I  did  refuse  to  kneel  along  with  my  fellow-creatures 
in  the  manner  which  you  say,  it  must  have  been  at  the  eleva- 
of  the  host,  as  they  call  it,  but  which  I,  as  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, know  to  be  a  great  wafer  stamped  with  a  lamb.  For 
the  interests  and  rights  of  our  Protestant  Establishment  I 
was  unwilling  should  be  betrayed,  even  in  my  humble  person, 
by  concessions  to  Popish  ceremonies,  the  Pagan  origin  of 
which  I  know  well."  And  in  this  manner  an  answer  to  Mid- 
dleton,  as  to  his  charge  against  him,  may  be  imagined  for 
Tertullian.  "They  were  only  our  weaker  brethren,  who 
needed  my  words.  And  when  I  dissuaded  Christians  from 
decorating  their  houses  on  occasion  of  the  public  games,  it 
was  because  I  did  not  wish  them  to  sympathize  with  those 
games,  —  because  I  wished  them  to  abstain  from  the  circus 
and  the  ampitheatre,  as  being  the  strongholds  of  idolatry,  and 
as  sources  of  pollution  unutterable,  and  as  pits  of  fiendish 
cruelty.  What!  the  public  games!  Did  they  not  always 
open  with  acts  of  idolatry,  and  did  they  not  close  often  with 
the  torture  and  murder  of  our  own  brethren,  flung  as  food  to 
the  lions  ?  **  If  Dr.  Middleton  did  not  see  that  he  was  open 
to  this  answer,  it  shows  that  in  his  zeal  he  was  blind  to  every- 
thing but  what  he  thought  was  a  fight  for  his  church,  and  that 
he  was  willing  apparently  in  that  cause  to  fight  anybody  any- 
where, and  with  any  weapon  fair  or  unfair. 

He  derides  Irenaeus  for  saying,  in  regard  to  some  millen- 
nial anticipations,  that  "  they  are  credible  to  those  who  be- 
lieve ; "  as  though  believers  at  that  time  credited  everything. 
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But  what  Irenseus  meant  was  that  what  wonders  were  antici- 
pated were  credible  by  those  who  believed  in  Christianity. 
And  that  might  very  well  have  been,  without  their  having 
been  ready  always  to  swallow  everything,  and  without  their 
having  been  mentally  the  weaker  for  supposing  that  the  field 
of  possibilities  before  them  was  greater  than  Pagans  might 
have  thought :  just  in  the  same  way  as  there  are  celestial 
mar\*els,  the  report  of  which  a  savage  might  scout,  but  which 
would  easily  be  believed  by  a  scholar,  who  had  seen  through 
a  telescope  the  planet  Saturn,  girded  by  a  belt  and  compassed 
about  by  his  moons. 

Middletoh  says  that  the  g^ft  of  tongues  is  mentioned  as 
existing  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles  only  by  Irenaeus.  But 
Irenxus  is  not  necessarily  to  be  so  understood,  as  Jortin  re- 
marks. And  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  the  sneer  that 
Irenseus  asserted  the  gift  of  tongues  as  existing  in  his  own 
age.  and  then  confuted  himself  by  lamenting  his  own  want 
of  it,  notwithstanding  his  ignorance  of  the  Gaulish  language^ 
which  was  that  of  the  Pagans  around  Lyons,  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  convert.  And  even  if  the  facts  had  been  as  Mid- 
dleton  asserted,  his  inference  would  not  have  been  true.  For 
by  that  manner  of  reasoning  it  might  be  doubted  whether, 
even  within  the  experience  of  the  Apostles,  there  was  a 
**  healing  of  all  that  were  oppressed  by  the  devil,"  because 
St.  Paul  confesses  to  "^  a  thorn  in  the  fiesh»  a  messenger  of 
Satan  to  butiet  me.**  It  is  written  that  by  the  hands  of  Paul 
special  miracles  were  wrought,  and  that  even  by  handker- 
chiefs of  his  sending  to  the  sick»  they  were  healed  of  diseases 
and  fireeil  from  evil  spirits.  But  according  to  Middleton,  this 
history  shv>utU  be  confuted  at  once  by  the  infirmities  which 
Paul  acknowledged  that  he  had,  and  which  indeed  he  said 
that  he  gloried  in.  The  gift  of  tongues*,  says  Middleton, 
^  was  the  first  $ift  which  was  conferred  upon  the  Apostles  in 
a  public  and  illustitous  manner,  and  reckoned  ever  after 
amoit^  the  piincipal  of  those  which  were  imparted  to  the  first 
cvnvcits;."  Now  he  mi^ht  as  well  have  said  that  it  was  the 
only  ^iit  conict  ted  iu  a  public  and  illustrious  manner ;  but 
that  would  uot  have  suitti>I  his  purpotse.    For  the  allusion  is 
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to  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  now,  on  that  day  even,  it  is 
not  said  that  there  was  imparted  to  the  Apostles  the  gift  of 
tongues  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  their  needs  as  mis- 
sionaries, but  simply  that,  on  that  occasion,  "  they  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  be  true,  judging  by  the  Scriptures,  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  reckoned  among  the  principal  gifts  of  the  first 
converts.  Of  eight  gifts,  which  St.  Paul  enumerates  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  in  the  order  of  their  merit  apparently,  that 
of  tongues  is  the  seventh.  And,  in  the  course  of  some  re- 
marks not  especially  exalting  the  gift,  he  says,  "  I  would  that 
ye  all  spake  with  tongues,  but  rather  that  ye  prophesied." 
Dr.  Middleton  in  one  place  says  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was 
not  lasting,  either  in  the  church  at  large,  or  in  those  particu- 
lar persons  who  were  principally  favored  with  it,  but  was 
granted  only  on  certain  special  occasions,  and  then  again 
withdrawn,  even  from  the  Apostles  themselves ;  so  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  ministry,  they  appear  to  have 
been  generally  destitute  of  it.  And  he  might  have  added 
that  not  one  of  them  is  recorded  ever  to  have  had  the  use  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  preaching.  But  what  he  does  say  im- 
plies certainly  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  less  continuous 
with  the  Apostles  than  some  other  gifts  ;  and  yet  in  another 
place  he  says,  that  "  it  is  not  credible  that  a  gift  of  such  emi- 
nent use  should  entirely  cease,  while  all  the  rest  were  subsist- 
ing in  full  vigor."  But  he  says  this  when  arguing  that,  if 
that  on^  gift  can  be  proved  to  have  ceased  with  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  that  then  no  doubt  they  all  ceased.  And  it 
suits  his  purpose  to  assume  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  of 
the  same  character  as  to  continuance  and  manifestation,  with 
the  gifts  of  healing  and.  prophecy  ;  because  then,  as  he  says, 
"  It  may  be  considered  as  a  proper  test  for  determining  mirac- 
ulous pretensions  of  all  churches,  which  derive  their  descent 
from  the  Apostles.  And,  consequently,  if  in  the  list  of  their 
extraordinary  gifts  they  cannot  show  us  this,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  they  have  none  else  to  show  which  are  real 
and  genuine."    Well,  they  do  not  pretend  to  show  that.    But 


jrtst  rhe  infereace  of  Uiddletoa  against  them  does  not  follow. 
Sc  Faul  huxLielf  intenrenes  again:st  that;  and  his  doctrine 
coAkfii  uuver  almost  in  his  own  wtird^ :  "•  To  one  man  the 
wtiri  lOt'  wvidiam  :  Co  aoocher.  the  gjft  of  healicg ;  to  another, 
pripfanecT  I  Ca  axaocher.  dzaceraiag^  of  spirits ;  to  another,  di- 
ttn  kuiiii>  lOt'  tiaoj^ises  :  ^Dfi  Cig*  another,  the  interpretation  of 
tnac«a.  — iQ  these  w^cketh  that  oae  Spirit,  ctividing  to  every 
flxaa  iirvvrtfcllT  as  he  vilL  Ami  it  is  he  that  scarcheth  the 
he^irti..  2ad  tLat  Dawz^Kieth  the  nocui  of  the  Spcrit."  But  Dr. 
M»diid!et<c<b  ssiaoes  thukt  he  t«:i?-  koi^v:^  it :  aod  firom  his  false 
astmapcjMA*  abcfiDt  Bucw  ti  Mi^sA  wreck  xsid  cboose  to  divide 
it\  i^^is  ^^  xrpses  tliuj:  d:  tibesre  were  oi^  gi&  of  tongues 
after  tht  dkx-s  ccT  dbe  Apos^ijes;.  at  «:ss  Ixcansse  there  were  no 
K^ftt,  <i  XKj  kiiMS  iram  tbt,  Spint.  He  tyiimibs  thai  a  belief  in 
l3^  ^vtber  gijt&  ccoid  haie  been  mmistanBed  m  ihe  church  by 
trickery ;  \mx  tSiutt  the  giii  of  tongues  mms  tm>  bard  an  impos- 
XtxTt  to  keep  up,  ai^d  so  was  tiox  attempted.  Socb  a  vast  con- 
clusion from  such  a  groimdless  assomptSai)  ?  But  really  as 
to  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  after  the  daj's  cA  the  Apostles,  even 
the  opposite  of  what  Middleton  assumes  might  seem  to  have 
been  expected.  For,  if  among  neighbors  the  Spirit  gave  one 
man  one  ph,  and  another  man  another,  it  might  be  eiq)ected 
to  divide  and  work  still  more  differently  among  persons  of 
different  countries  and  even  different  ages. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  arguments  in  the  **  Free  In- 
quir}'  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are  supposed  to  have 
subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  through  several  successive 
centuries."  But  there  remain  a  few  other  ailments,  which 
have  not  vol  been  noticed. 

Justin  Martyr  is  cited  from  his  Dialogue  with  Tiypho  the 
Jew,  as  saying  that  ''all  devils  yield  and  submit  to  the  name 
of  Icsus.  when  ihcv  would  not  to  any  other  name  of  the 
kin|2^.  prophets,  or  patriarchs ;  yet  if  any  should  exorcise 
Them  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
thcv  would  in  like  manner  submit  For  your  exorcists,  as 
well  ,ns  the  CTcntiles.  use  ihis  art  in  exorcising,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain tiimos  and  licaturos."  But  the  trustworthiness  of  Justin 
as  an  ohson^or  and  writer,  Dr.  Middleton  thinks  is  inpqgiied 
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by  Josephus,  who  says  that  he  saw  effectual  exorcism  in  the 
name  of  Solomon.  Justin  Martyr  contradicted  by  Josephus 
on  a  matter  of  personal  experience !  Is  it  then  presumed  that 
these  two  were  witnesses  of  the  same  facts }  Were  they  of  the 
same  city  or  country,  or  even  of  the  same  age  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  they  may  both  be  believed,  —  Josephus  in  the  first 
century,  when  he  says  that  he  saw  a  spirit  successfully  exor- 
cised in  the  name  of  Solomon ;  and  Justin  Martyr,  seventy 
or  eighty  years  later,  in  another  century  and  another  coun- 
try, when  he  says  that,  tried  at  that  time,  there  was  no  exor- 
cising power  in  the  name  of  any  Jewish  king  or  prophet. 

Middleton  cites  some  ridiculous  accounts  of  marvels  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  argues  that  because  they  are 
incredible,  that  therefore  all  the  miracles  of  those  ages  must 
be  incredible.  But  exhibiting  what  easily  he  might  have 
found,  some  base  pieces  of  Roman  coinage  under  Diocletian, 
he  might  as  well  have  accused  all  the  Romans  from  Julius 
Caesar  to  Augustus  of  having  been  easily  cheated  because  of 
the  general  circulation  amongst  them  of  coin,  copper,  silver, 
and  gold.  But  bad  money  exists  only  because  good  money 
has  currency.  And  it  may  be  that  those  impostures  got 
credited  by  anybody  only  because  of  the  many  real  miracles, 
by  which  men's  minds  had  been  predisposed  to  belief. 

Dr.  Middleton  adduces  inconsistent  charges  against  the 
Fathers.  In  one  part  of  the  "  Free  Inquiry,"  he  thinks  that 
the  Fathers,  being  very  simple,  were  very  easily  imposed 
upon  by  miracle-mongers.  But  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
he  reasons  as  though  they  had  themselves  been,  all  of  them, 
the  grossest  deceivers.  At  one  time,  he  supposes  that  they 
were  deluded  by  gangs  of  Pagan  conjurors,  who  pretended 
to  be  Christians.  And  at  another  time  he  supposes  that  the 
Fathers  acknowledged  the  miracles  of  heathenism  as  being 
real,  while  they  knew  that  they  were  false,  because  of  their 
trusting  in  their  own  impostors,  as  being  the  better  con- 
jurors. 

He  thinks  that  the  miracles  in  the  church  after  the  times 
of  the  Apostles  were  suspicious,  simply  even  as  not  being 
mentioned  by  classical  writers.    And  yet  he  derides  Tertul- 
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fan  and  others  6?r  having  solicited  the  heathen  magistrates 
ti7  Lnxresti^te  and  witness  the  Christian  miracles  of  their 
dj.T :  and  he  sars  that  this  invitatioa  was  mere  vaporing,  as 
theT  knew  very  well  that  Pagans  of  £gure  and  fortune  would 
ne'ver  attend  to  anTthing  which  coold  be  ofiered  by  persons 
wtioox  TacitT2S  hjad  branded  as  possessed  with  an  abominable 
soperstidoii^  and  who«  as  ther  thems^Tes  ccmfessed,  were 
cv^aimoclT  accoonteil  as  stnpuL  stolid,  brutish  people,  and 
ciTijqp^i  everyivhere  as  being  the  occasions  of  droughts,  pes- 
wiLsioiSi.  war^  ard  iearth& 

Et  i»  ^e  eaSect.  it  noc  the  method,  of  the  *  Free  Inquiry," 
tik&i:  tJoe  Fa:^rers  are  aZ  treated  as  answerable  tor  one  an- 
cc!bfr.  jd  cc  :^»»r  xrr  eaca  eae:  and  each  one  ix  all  the  rest 
:r:ed:c  cc  Sc.  A-Jar,2$cne  b  impaired  by  aZegatioos  against 
'J55w  e^iec  ^ccaci  iilse.  Aod  escercocs  to  the  scholar- 
siiT  cc  '3sc-t  Martrr  are  nr.iiV  ro  aSeci  TertuHian.  But 
tin*  "iji  ;csc  Jt$  -jf  rwv  taccasanc  x«ars  ieice  sccae  critic  should 
^  rc^?K"^e^  tie  iascocaas  ^^  tie  Jisc  tiree  b:si>dred  years, 
£j'4Jr!;3s5v.  F^reos:^  Genmcr,.  Itsuuin;.  R^sss&s.  asd  American, 
iTic  rrcjit  risecx  js^  rVcaci  Aer  i*:  >e«i  a  sooctr  of  con- 
tWTTvcjirxrs^  It  «%i5  rerijp?  rie  x^cgjc  £z  easy  method  of 
trwitTJjecil,  —  $!:acc«5KiD!  vc  jcoie  rorroses.  bisr  certainly  un- 
ifci;:. — >v  m^^vi  x  cr:t3C5§aat  *m  Mjcaaaky  saocid  Titiate  Rs^in, 
*55c  >44k*'0>^>^j';;  >if  CMa5«  cr'5^fui■^^cc5  SKi-ajse  of  Alban  But- 
k*r,  4t7!c.  Ih'cscvc^.  i»i  ^?  >ffUWT».  ^  :^-fi£  «tci  sa^srecioais  because 
c<  :y«c  rvfc-jtsvjfcTwiS^  oc  :?t:xw  JsSi  ti*  IV^'Cescss-cisni  in  Elngland. 
\vc  *rc  tVc'  F4t^"$  its  itiici  isojUBJaiesi  icr  bekig  beard, 
fcji  R^  A?K^^  :K>4^'>:1.  i\xtt  r>»t  ^UbK^  m^bici  soosie  of  them  had 
*v  ^*r';^  vif;^  t^ot:  »?<;VW<*T.c§i ;  i<Nr*i!S5t  that  TnxsiTicr  of  theirs 
*5h,*uj'o.  iv  J^lK^wo^■•  iw  ist  r5Wi.&t^  tSwr  josst  jes  prai'Diiice  should 
Nc  ft*s>^wtvl  f^v  ^^  rx^A^k*^'^  *s  ?c^  jt;;  o^Wor  Chjircii  writers ;  and 
"itxi  ftx  :X*^  wvAjrvrv:'v>i«tt  ,x  vSc  u^  Sas  t^-  Sc  aiTi^w^  far  among 
vrtol^vi't^'  4'vVfK:'i>i>i  -ii^c  M^N"^*-  *ncl  ^ahnasifus.  And  some 
♦  »i  (K**  VfciH,-vs  f,v\  ;^,^*^^  jv/S^rri:  jvv  5^  ATi\tbing  like  the 
^^oy/^-v  ^■Vk*^;  kx  ,vwi>nvi??>  ;;>vuj^'K  Si>mc  vC*  tSem  vere  imper- 
Ksvi  >'\  H  w**i«kiK'x>  M<c  wSft;  S:  ''0'i'm>c  aofcno*"iedi:ed.  when 
Nt*,^MW»»»^  .»  n  ,\v;M  r'.  v.M-v  1^  ^ v^  ^i  ^^-fts  PTctenoed  had  been 
K.-m'iuvi   Jviw^sM-   r>v  ^\i^:  »fs:  cSc  ^nvpic  hy  the  biood  of 
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Zacharias:  "I  do  not  find  fault  with  an  error  which  flows 
from  a  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  a  pious  zeal  for  the  Christian 
faith."  This,  of  course,  is  what  can  be  allowed  for  in  Jerome, 
though  not  in  anybody  to-day.  And  indeed  the  Fathers 
must  have  been  very  unlike  any  other  class  or  succession  of 
writers,  and  they  must  indeed  have  been  joint  owners  of  infal- 
libility, if  they  did  not  need  to  be  read  with  allowances  at  all, 
men  as  they  were  of  difierent  schools  and  centuries,  —  Afri- 
cans and  Asiatics  some  of  them,  and  others  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans,—  some  of  them  skillful  writers,  and  others  of  them 
but  rude  penmen,  —  born  Christians  some,  and  others  Pagan 
by  birth. 

People  of  one  church  and  another  glory  in  a  pedigree  con- 
necting them  with  the  Fathers.  But  the  manner  in  which 
they  treat  their  spiritual  forefathers  is  often  very  curious; 
because  they  reverence  them  for  opinions  about  the  Logos, 
the  manner  of  the  atonement,  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  and 
the  subtleties  of  metaphysics,  while  denying  them  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  for  things  which  they  said  hap- 
pened,* often  under  their  own  eyes.  Dr.  Middleton  himself 
professed  doctrines  derived  to  him  in  no  other  way  than 
through  the  Fathers ;  and,  as  rector  of  his  parish,  he  called 
on  God  by  a  doctrinal  name,  of  which  the  Fathers  were  the 
authors  ;  and  yet,  short  of  felony,  there  is  hardly  a  degree  of 
dishonesty  which  he  does  not  allege  against  those  Christians. 

And  yet,  not  unreasonably,  it  might  have  been  expected 

that  doubt  and  acceptance  would  have  been  exercised  towards 

the  Fathers,  in  a  manner  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  has 

been  common.     I  may  remember  that  they,  most  of  them, 

did  not  know  exactly  what  the  New  Testament  was,  because 

of  its  canon  not  having  been  settled  in  their  time ;  and  I 

may  remember  too  that  they,  some  of  them,  had  not  the  best 

acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament,  from  their  ignorance 

of  Hebrew ;    I  may  suspect  that  Clement,  after  coming  to 

Christ,  was  still  much  too  mindful  of  Plato  :  and  others  of 

them,  I  may  think,  had  always  an  odor  of  the  temple  about 

them,  —  that  of  frankincense  and  the  blood  of  bulls,  —  even 

after  they  had  become  preachers  in  the  Church ;  and  so  I 
6 
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may  doubt  their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  sometimes, 
and  doubt  sometimes  whether  their  theological  dogmas  were 
simply  Christian.  But  notwithstanding  all  that,  I  may  still 
believe  in  their  general  honesty  and  general  good  sense,  and 
may  also  hold  them  to  have  been  good  and  competent  wit- 
nesses as  to  facts  of  their  own  personal  experience,  and  espe- 
cially as  it  is  purported  that  they  were  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence  and  also  of  public  notoriety. 

But  Dr.  Middleton  exercises  no  such  discrimination  as  this. 
But,  in  his  unfair  attempts  to  expose  the  Fathers,  he  exposes 
himself  Stated  concisely,  much  of  what  he  says  is  mere 
captiousness  and  sometimes  even  self-contradiction.  "  What ! 
miracles,  and  in  a  church  which  is  not  our  Protestant  Church, 
by  law  established  !  But  we  do  not  need  to  know  anything 
more  than  that !  Vouched  for  by  good  witnesses,  you  think  ? 
But  I  protest  and  assert  what  anybody  may  safely  swear  to  — 
that  they  were  bad  witnesses,  all  of  them.  I  have  convicted 
one  of  the  oldest  of  them  of  a  gross  blunder  in  Latin.  Hyp- 
ocrites, deceivers,  tricksters,  all  of  them  —  let  that  be  consid- 
ered a  settled  thing.  They  were  all  liars ;  or  at  least  men 
of  saintly  simplicity,  and  thus  liable  to  be  cheated.  So  that 
whether  they  were  liars  or  saints,  it  is  all  the  same  thing ; 
and  they  cannot  be  allowed  as  witnesses.  True,  some  of  the 
Fathers,  those  of  them  whom  a  scholar  would  call  Apologists, 
did  challenge  distinguished  Pagans  to  examine  their  miracles ; 
but  they  might  as  well  have  in\ited  them  to  church.  And 
as  these  emperors  and  authors  did  not  look,  and  would  not 
look,  and  could  not  have  been  expected  to  look,  it  is  plain  that 
there  was  nothing  to  see.  Were  there  bishops  among  the 
witnesses }  Ah,  then,  it  is  easy  to  understand  about  the  mir- 
acles ;  because  those  bishops  had  got  to  govern  the  church 
by  hook  or  by  crook.  You  say  those  miracles  were  done  in 
private ;  but  then  they  ought  to  have  been  done  in  public. 
Done  in  public,  do  you  say  they  were  ?  But  then  there  is 
nothing  so  easy  as  cheating  in  public.  Done  in  both  ways, 
were  they  }  But  then  that  sounds  like  a  falsehood,  and  is  a 
plain  fiction,  as  any  one  will  allow."" 

Bat  llttt  ^|le  of  •T™*^  is  no  way  to  truth,  even  though 
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hundreds  have  joined  in  it  along  with  Middleton,  and  thou- 
sandSy  perhaps,  of  clergymen  have  acquiesced  in  it.  And, 
however  the  Fathers  may  have  been  made  to  appear  when 
treated  in  that  manner,  it  is  yet  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  still  be  entitled  to  a  candid  hearing,  when  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

In  his  work  on  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  before  the  age 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  Mosheim  says  that  it  is  plain  to 
any  one,  carefully  reading  the  work  of  the  learned  Middleton, 
that  he  is  really  aiming  at  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  and  attempting  to  weaken  faith  in  all  events,  which 
are  outside  of  the  powers  of  nature.  It  was  natural  for  Mos- 
heim to  think  so,  and  to  identify  him  with  those  English  de- 
ists of  the  last  century,  whose  works  were  the  origin  of  that 
peculiar  form  of  skepticism,  which  is  often,  to-day,  taken  for 
German  genius,  and  rare  spiritual  novelty.  And,  indeed, 
many  a  man  is  a  disciple  of  Toland  and  Chubb  by  direct  de- 
scent, who  never  even  heard  of  their  names.  And  many  a 
man  is  bigoted  against  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  on  the 
subject  of  miracles  is  all  astray,  because  simply  of  the  wrong 
direction  which  his  grandfather  got  from  Dr.  Middleton.  I 
think,  however,  that  what  Middleton  proposed  was  to  fight 
for  his  church,  and  to  get  his  church  into  the  best  fighting  at- 
titude against  the  Catholics.  He  was  simply  a  pugilist  on 
behalf  of  the  church,  as  by  law  established,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  living  of  which  he  was  an  incumbent,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  many  privileges  which  accrued  to  him  as  a  dignitary  in  a 
university,  the  oaths  of  which  himself  luckily  he  could  take, 
though  Catholics  and  Nonconformists  could  not. 

To  the  writer  hereof,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  utter  himself  as 
he  has  done  on  the  preceding  pages  ;  nor  does  he  wish  peo- 
ple to  trust  his  report.  But  he  does  wish  that  students,  to 
whom  the  matter  belongs,  would  see  for  themselves  whether 
Dr.  Middleton  himself  is  not  good  evidence  against  himself. 

In  the  next  number  of  this  magazine,  the  examination  of 
Middleton,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  will  be  continued 
and  concluded. 
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may  doubt  their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  somet 
and  doubt  sometimes  whether  their  theological  dogmas 
simply  Christian.     But  notwithstanding  all  that,  I  ma; 
believe  in  their  general  honesty  and  general  good  sens 
may  also  hold  them  to  have  been  good  and  competer 
nesses  as  to  facts  of  their  own  personal  experience,  and 
cially  as  it  is  purported  that  they  were  of  not  unfr' 
occurrence  and  also  of  public  notoriety. 

But  Dr.  Middleton  exercises  no  such  discrimination  ' 
But,  in  his  unfair  attempts  to  expose  the  Fathers,  he  r 
himself.     Stated  concisely,  much  of  what  he  says  i- 
captiousness  and  sometimes  even  self-contradiction.   ** 
miracles,  and  in  a  church  which  is  not  our  Protestant  < 
by  law  established  !     But  we  do  not  need  to  know  a' 
more  than  that !    Vouched  for  by  good  witnesses,  yor 
But  I  protest  and  assert  what  anybody  may  safely  swe 
that  they  were  bad  witnesses,  all  of  them.     I  have  c» 
one  of  the  oldest  of  them  of  a  gross  blunder  in  Latin 
ocrites,  deceivers,  tricksters,  all  of  them  —  let  that  br 
ered  a  settled  thing.     They  were  all  liars ;  or  at  le 
of  saintly  simplicity,  and  thus  liable  to  be  cheated, 
whether  they  were  liars  or  saints,  it  is  all  the  sam. 
and  they  cannot  be  allowed  as  witnesses.     True,  son 
Fathers,  those  of  them  whom  a  scholar  would  call  A^ 
did  challenge  distinguished  Pagans  to  examine  their 
but  they  might  as  well  have  invited  them  to  chur^ 
as  these  emperors  and  authors  did  not  look,  and  \ 
look,  and  could  not  have  been  expected  to  look,  it  is 
there  was  nothing  to  see.     Were  there  bishops  a 
witnesses }    Ah,  then,  it  is  easy  to  understand  aboi. 
acles ;  because  those  bishops  had  got  to  govern  \ 
by  hook  or  by  crook.     You  say  those  miracles  we. 
private ;  but  then  they  ought  to  have  been  done 
Done  in  public,  do  you  say  they  were }     But  the 
nothing  so  easy  as  cheating  in  public.     Done  in  ' 
were  they  ?     But  then  that  sounds  like  a  falsehoe 
plain  fiction,  as  any  one  will  allow." 

But  this  style  of  arguing  is  no  way  to  truth,  e* 
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BY   CHARLES  T.  BROOKS. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  definitions  of  man  from 
the  days  of  Plato  till  now ;  perhaps  not  the  worst,  even  if  not 
the  best,  that  might  be  added  to  the  list,  would  be  that  tnan 
is  a  story'telling  anitnaL  From  the  infant  of  a  year  to  the 
patriarch  of  a  century,  to  tell  and  to  hear  stories  is  one  of  the 
undying  passions  of  our  race.  In  this  propensity  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing  or  some  old  thing  made  new,  we  are  all 
Athenians  and  all  children. 

Hence  travels  and  biography,  including  that  spiritual  auto- 
biography which  comes  in  the  form  of  the  novel,  are  always 
the  most  interesting  kinds  of  reading  to  the  mass  of  men. 
We  like  to  look,  so  far  as  we  can  with  our  own  eyes,  and, 
when  we  cannot,  with  the  eyes  of  others,  upon  the  face  of  the 
great  common  Mother  Earth,  and  to  learn  of  the  homes  and 
habits  of  other  members  of  the  great  human  family ;  for  "  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

When,  two  years  ago,  I  came  honie  from  the  Old  World,  I 
felt  that  I  too  had  a  story  of  my  own  to  tell,  and  a  very  long 
one,  and  one  that  could  not  have  been  precisely  told  by  any- 
body else ;  and  several  times  I  attempted  to  give  you  some 
idea  what  the  story  would  be,  if  I  were  to  tell  it ;  but,  as  the 
old  lady  said  of  the  extempore  sermon,  "  What  a  nice  ser- 
mon that  would  have  been,  if  it  could  only  have  been 
preached!*'  —  so  I  might  have  said  of  my  story — "What  a 
good  story  it  might  be,  if  it  could  only  be  told ! "  But  I 
could  not  tell  it,  for  two  reasons ;  one  was,  that  I  was  too 
much  occupied,  on  my  return,  with  recovering  my  place  in 
the  present  to  recover  and  reproduce  the  past,  (although  to 
me  it  was  and  is  still  very  present)^  and  the  other  was,  that 
my  memory,  like  a  brimful  vessel,  could  not  readily  discharge 
itself  except  in  spasmodic  and  fragmentary  jets. 

Still  I  have  always  hoped  some  day  or  other  to  unburden 
myself  more  freely  of  my  reminiscences  and  reflections,  and 
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in  this  hope  I  have  been  comforted  with  the  consideration 
that  the  part  of  the  world  to  which  ray  thoughts  most  fondly 
returned,  and  where  they  most  reverently  lingered,  was  one 
in  which  the  lapse  of  years  brings  but  few  and  slight  changes, 
so  that  my  story  would  hardly  be  much  modified,  if  I  were 
just  returned  to  tell  it  to-day. 

The  memory  of,  the  Eternal  City  is  an  eternal  memory ; 
and  the  narrative  which  Montaigne,  for  instance,  has  left  of 
his  visit  to  it  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  still  alive 
with  a  fresh  interest,  which  is  ascribable  not  merely  to  the 
vivacity  of  the  observer,  but  to  the  vitality  of  the  things  ob- 
served And  one  can  tell  what  he  saw  in  old  Rome,  and  how 
things  looked,  and  how  things  impressed  him  two  or  three 
years  ago,  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  lapsing  into  his 
dotage. 

I  have  often  been  asked  since  I  saw  Rome  —  a  question 
which  I  think  no  one  would  be  so  likely  to  ask  who  had  ever 
been  there  —  "What  was  the  most  interesting  object  you 
looked  upon  ? "  And  I  have  sometimes  answered  in  complete 
bewilderment,  —  "Rome  itself."  "Rome's  greatest  wonder 
evermore  is  Rome."  Rome,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  gigan- 
tic monument,  which  I  find  it  hard  to  think  of  or  speak  of 
piecemeal ;  where  Art,  History,  Religion,  Nature,  conspire  to 
make  a  wondrous  and  mystic  unity  out  of  that  enormous  and 
impressive  conglomeration  of  the  ruins  and  remains  of  so 
many  ages,  races,  and  creeds.  The  grave,  it  has  been  said 
in  another  sense,  is  the  great  reconciler ;  and  here,  in  this 
great  mausoleum  of  periods  and  peoples,  the  soul  feels  myste- 
rious ties  of  nature  and  providence  and  humanity  resolving 
the  mass  of  heterogeneous  relics  into  a  mystic  harmony  and 
dissolving  all  into  a  "  still,  sad  music." 

Montaigne  wrote,  indeed,  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  or 
rather  his  secretary  reports  him  as  saying,  the  remarkable 
words,  "  That  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  of  ancient  Rome 
but  the  sky  under  which  it  had  risen  and  stood,  and  the  out- 
line of  its  form ;  that  the  knowledge  he  had  of  it  was  alto- 
gether abstract  and  contemplative,  no  image  of  it  remaining 
to  satisfy  the  senses ;  that  those  who  said  that  the  ruins  of 
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Rome  at  least  remained  said  more  than  they  were  warranted 
in  saying,  for  the  ruins  of  so  stupendous  and  awful  a  fabric 
would  enforce  more  honor  and  reverence  for  its  memory; 
nothing,"  he  said,  "  remained  of  Rome  but  its  sepulchre.  .  .  . 
Nay,  when  he  considered  the  space  which  the  tomb  occupies, 
he  feared  that  the  real  extent  even  of  .that  was  not  known  ; 
he  doubted  whether  the  greater  portion  ,of  the  grave  itself 
had  not  been  buried." 

But  the  vault  in  which  the  real  Rome  and  Romans  lie  bur- 
ied is  "  the  deep-blue  sky  of  Italy,"  and  the  pilgrim  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  world,  as  he  breathes  the  Roman  aif,  walks 
and  talks  with  the  spirits  of  the  long-buried  ages  ;  and  Latin 
emperors,  orators,  and  poets,  Pagan  and  semi-pagan  pontiffs, 
Gothic  warriors  and  Christian  martyrs,  crowd  the  scene. 

The  great  reason,  I  think,  why  Byron's  apostrophe,  "  O 
Rome,  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! "  finds  a  response  in 
such  a  multitude  of  differing  minds  and  hearts  is,  that  the 
sentiment  of  one  of  her  own  poets  applies  here,  —  "I  am  a 
man,  and  nothing  of  human  do  I  count  alien  to  me."  Rome 
is  the  great  and  eternal  home-city  of  the  soul  on  earth,  be- 
cause there  is  the  spot  where  the  most  nations  and  faiths 
have  met  and  made  their  everlasting  mansion  in  the  hal]s  of 
memory.  The  Mohammedan  worships  toward  Mecca,  and  the 
Jew  toward  Jerusalem,  and  thither,  too,  the  Christian  heart  is 
drawn  with  intense  interest ;  but  Rome  represents  ages  of 
Christian  history,  and  there  is  a  little  Jerusalem  there,  also, 
and,  in  short,  the  one  grand  and  peculiar  charm  which,  after 
all,  forms  the  deepest  attraction  Rome  has,  not  merely  for  the 
romantic  but  for  the  religious  and  the  thoughtful,  is  that  she 
is  the  "  lone  mother  of  dead  empires,"  **  the  Niobe  of  nations," 
and  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  West  find  there  the  greatest  number  of 
their  yearnings  toward  the  past  met  and  soothed,  if  not  satis- 
fied. 

And  so,  even  after  a  five  months'  experience  in  Rome,  when 
asked  what  I  saw  there  that  most  interested  me,  I  was  still 
tempted  to  say,  Rome  itself,  —  that  heap  of  cities,  ages,  reli- 
gions, and  races,  that,  having  succeeded  each  other,  struggled 
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with  each  other,  and  successively  perished,  have  gone  down 
into  the  vast  sepulchre,  which  has  itself  become  inhumed, 
buried  in  flowers,  and  roofed  with  the  living  blue  of  heaven, 
where  every  night  the  stars  shine,  as  the  torches  over  that 
mighty  and  giant  body  of  the  mysterious  past. 

Montaigne  said,  in  the  paper  I  have  already  mentioned, 
"He  fully  believed  that  an  ancient  Roman,  could  one  be 
brought  back,  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  the  place.  It 
has  more  than  once  happened  that,  after  digging  a  long  way 
down,  the  workmen  have  come  to  the  top  of  some  high  col- 
umn, which  still  remained  standing  on  its  base  far  beneath. 
The  modern  architects  never  think  of  looking  for  any  other 
foundation  for  their  houses  than  the  tops  of  old  buildings, 
the  roofs  of  which  ordinarily  form  the  floors  of  modern  cel- 
lars. There  are  many  whole  streets  that  stand  above  the  old 
ones,  full  thirty  feet." 

And  this  was  written  three  hundred  years  ago.  How  must 
it  be,  think  you  now  ?  And  yet  after  all,  there  is  Rome ! 
There  she  sits,  stripped,  dismantled,  discrowned,  as  she  is, — 
there  she  sits,  and  generations  and  races  of  men  successively 
repair  to  her  seat.  Many  a  time,  during  the  lovely  five 
months  I  spent  in  Rome,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  June,  when  for  eight  weeks  at  one  time  not  a  drop 
of  rain  fell  or  a  cloud  specked  the  sky,  —  a  season  of  which 
some  of  the  very  finest  days  of  this  rare  winter  we  have  ex- 
perienced have  pleasantly  reminded  me,  —  often  have  I  sat  in 
the  morning  sunshine  on  the  parapeted  roof  forming  the  par- 
lor into  which  my  chamber  opened,  and,  looking  over  the 
crowded  roofs  and  steeples  and  towers  of  what  was  once  the 
great  Campus  Martius  to  the  lovely  hills  crowned  with  villas 
and  gardens,  and  sentineled  by  some  solitary  pine  or  palm  or 
cypress,  to  where  the  Corso  ends  in  the  barricades  of  old  pal- 
aces perforated  by  lanes  leading  to  the  Forum  and  the  Colos- 
seum, I  have  repeated  (though  not  in  the  language  in  which 
I  here  repeat  them)  those  words  in  which  Horace  expressed 
his  enthusiastic  admiration  :  — 

"  Benignant  sun,  who  in  thy  shining  car 
Dost  usher  in  and  hide  again  the  day, 
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Bars  eivrr  moralug  osher.  vet  the  saoe. 

Is  ^T  whojt  co:=rse  thoc  ca=.st  oot  aa^t  behold 

More  bca=::fal  diaa  t^e  great  dty  Rome !  ~ 


I  can  fed  the  tmth  of  it  to-dav,  after  all  the  centuries  of 
change,  of  reroHption,  of  destruction  and  desolation,  that 
ha\-e  passed  over  the  venerable  city,  a!!  the  havoc  time,  war, 
fire  and  pillage  have  made  among  palaces,  temples  and  tombs. 
Rome  stiZ  lives,  even  Rome  of  the  past,  and  with  all  her 
wounds  smd  gashes,  maimed  and  m::ti!ated  as  she  is,  looks 
out  in  melancho'y  beauty  into  the  stir  of  to-day's  life.  And 
so,  fourteen  centuries  after  the  Roman  poet  wrote,  a  French 
traveler,  old  Montaigne.  couJd  speak  of  Rome  in  these  glow- 
ing terms  :  *•  Rome,  as  :t  stands  now,  cescrveth  to  be  loved,  — 
being  the  on]y  common  and  uni versa]  c:n".  .  .  .  Both  French 
and  Si>aniards,  and  aZ  men  e:se,  are  there  at  home,  .  .  . 
There's  no  pjioe  here  on  earth  which  the  heavens  have  em- 
braced with  such  inf  uenoes  of  hxoT  and  grace,  and  with  such 
constancy.  Even  her  niin  is  glorious  with  renown  and  swollen 
with  giOry."^ 

The  singular,  subtle,  and  indescribable  charm  which  Rome 
has  for  a2  strangers,  and  ieeps  it  peculiarly  •'a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  ;oy  foTever""  in  the  mersoiy,  is  in  part,  no  doubt, 
the  lovelv  iirfit  and  the  soft  shadows  of  its  tender  atmos- 
phene^  the  glow  of  its  sunsets  and  its  transparent  nights, 
the  balmy  breath  of  its  air,  and  the  Hoom  of  its  brilliant 
flowers ;  but  more  especiaTy  it  is  the  eternal  sunset-glow  of 
SiO  manv  departed  clones  linirerini:  forexner  above  the  horizon 
that  encircles  ihat  vast  scpulchne.  The  spirit  of  a  mighty 
and  herciic  past  is  the  aimosphere  of  the  Rome  in  which  the 
thou4:;htfu4  sou!  walks  to-da>  ;  it  broods  as  a  lender  cloud 
over  the  hills  and  r»la;ns :  and  5.iniular:v  hard  and  sordid  must 
be  the  heAt;  :hat  can  tail  to  fccu  a:  least  a  half-conscious 
influc;f%v>e  i>u:  *^f  :he  ever-present  j-jis:,  to  subdue  and  to  ele- 
vate i:^  en^otions. 
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Thou  hast  not  yet  seen  the  world,  nor  in  it  the  mighty  creation. 
Hush,  words  !  I  see  from  the  graves  the  spirits  arising. 
Who  built  their  majestical  works  here  for  posterity's  wonder. 
I  hear  their  murmuring  song  resound  high  over  the  ruins, 
As  if  e'en  Time  himself  uplifted  destiny's  anthem  ! 
And  yet  great  Heaven  smiles  down,  as  full  of  love  inexpressible. 
Over  the  blooming  child,  over  the  lovely  nature. 
As  when,  his  blue  eye  full  of  deep  o'erflowing  lustre. 
His  kiss  on  creation's  day  upon  its  brow  was  implanted." 

Byron  says,  — 

"  The  Goth  and  Christian,  Time,  War,  Fire  and  Flood 
Have  wrought  upon  the  seven-hilled  city's  pride." 

And  truth  obliges  us  to  say  that  the  Christian  contributed 
far  more  than  the  barbarian  or  any  other  cause  to  this  work 
of  dismantling  and  destruction.  A  German  poet,  who  evi- 
dently means  to  relieve  his  Gothic  ancestors,  has  a  vision  at 
midnight  of  the  genius  of  old  Rome  sleeping  with  the  Capi- 
tol as  her  pillow  and  the  Colosseum  as  her  foot-cushion,  her 
gigantic  form  stretching  across  the  Forum.  At  midnight  a 
trumpet  sounds,  and  she  rises  to  her  feet,  leaning  on  her 
sword,  with  the  mural  crown  on  her  head,  sparkling  in  steel 
corselet,  with  the  brazen  she-wolf  in  front ;  at  her  bidding  the 
old  Forum  is  all  astir,  the  rubbish  of  centuries  disappears, 
and  reveals  the  fresh  pavement  of  the  old  triumphal  proces- 
sions. She  stretches  forth  her  arm  and  shakes  St.  Peter's 
dome,  and  seizes  the  brass  and  the  marble  that  the  popes 
have  stolen.  She  seizes  the  Venetian  Palace  and  lifts  it  over 
the  hill,  and  the  Colosseum  stands  again  in  its  original  splen- 
dor. The  Forum  reappears  with  all  its  colonnades  and  courts, 
its  temples  and  pavements.  The  palace  of  the  Caesars  rises 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  Only,  alas !  the  souls 
of  the  old  tenants  of  these  majestic  precints  she  could  not 
recalL 

And  yet  they  come  unbidden.  That  first  day,  a  day  like 
our  Indian  summer,  though  in  midwinter,  in  which  I  visited 
the  Forum,  it  seemed  indeed  a  slight  impertinence,  —  the 
thunder  of  French  troops  grounding  arms  on  the  pavement 
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of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine;  but  it  had  not  power  to  scare 
away  the  ghosts  of  the  old  Romans  to  whom  the  place 
belonged. 

And  upon  one  of  those  lovely  days,  as  I  came  down  along 
the  Forum,  and  the  bell  of  the  Campidoglio  (the  sweet  name 
the  Italians  give  to  the  Capitol)  sent  out  its  long  summons, 
and  seemed  to  repeat  and  swell  the  name  Cam-pi-do-glio^  I 
could  fancy  it  a  signal  for  the  procession  of  the  old  senators 
and  sages  and  soldiers  of  Rome  to  reappear  on  the  solemn 
scene. 

But  the  Campagna  (literally  the  field,  or  champaign)  is  the 
region  to  feel  old  Rome's  grandeur,  —  that  vast  sweep  of 
melancholy  beauty,  once  the  throne,  now  the  tomb,  of  the 
ancient  city,  —  strewed  with*  those  relics  which  a  French 
writer  calls  the  fossilized  bones  of  the  great  mastodon. 
From  Tivoli,  where  you  see  across  the  plain  St.  Peter's 
looming  in  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  like  a  mighty  ship 
at  sea,  to  Ostia  on  the  Mediterranean,  ancient  Rome  ex- 
tended, covering  with  its  suburbs  a  space,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  old  historians,  of  which  the  diameter  was 
som<5  thirty  miles.  "A  fact  reported  in  the  life  of  Constan- 
tine establishes  in  its  way  the  reality  of  these  astounding 
proportions.  That  prince,  coming  to  Rome,  had  arrived  at 
Otricoli.  Already  he  had  traversed  a  part  of  this  suburb, 
when,  turning  toward  the  Persian  Hormisdas,  a  celebrated 
architect,  who  had  never  seen  Italy,  he  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Rome.  Struck  by  the  magnificence  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  edifices,  *  I  think,*  replied  the  stranger, '  that 
we  must  already  have  gone  through  half  of  it.*  The  fact 
was,  he  was  still  more  than  four  leagues  from  the  city,  prop- 
erly so  called.** 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  Campagna,  coming  out  over  it  in  a 
chariot  unknown  •  to  the  old  conquerors  of  the  world,  a  rail- 
car,  I  passed  at  a  somewhat  more  profane  speed  than  I 
could  have  desired  over  that  resting-place  of  dead  and  im- 
mortal ages,  having  only  two  things  to  compensate  for  that 
discomfortable  profanation  of  such  a  beautiful  June  day,  — 
namely,  that  it  was  wisest  to  break  ^s  suddenly  as  possible 
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the  spell  of  that  mighty  enchantress,  and  that  the  swiftness 
of  our  flight  turned  the  tracts  of  poppies  into  blood-red  roses 
shooting  by  us,  and  those  of  the  flax-flowers  into  streams  of 
tender,  gliding  blue.  But  one  may  fly  from  Roman  ground 
ever  so  fast  and  ever  so  far,  he  never  can  rid  himself  of  the 
great  memory,  —  an  eternal  study,  an  eternal  mystery,  an 
eternal  delight 

My  first  sight  of  a  real  piece  of  ancient  and  classic  Rome, 
as  I  had  come  to  the  city  in  the  night,  was  an  entirely  acci- 
dental one,  —  the  effect,  indeed  of  an  egregious  blunder  (all 
blunders  do  not  terminate  so  fortunately).  We  have  a  vulgar 
proverb  about  aiming  at  the  goose  attd  hitting  the  gander ; 
and  so  I,  aiming  at  a  grand  relic  of  man's  art,  hit  what  I  may 
call  a  relic  of  nature.  I  aimed  at  the  Forum  and  hit  the 
Tiber.  Starting  forth  in  the  morning  with  a  strange  confi- 
dence, after  a  too  hasty  comparison  of  map  and  starting- 
point,  my  head  was  so  turned  that  I  fancied  myself  going 
toward  the  Forum  with  a  fresh  feeling,  as  if  I  was  that  morn- 
ing to  hear  Cicero  inveigh  against  Catiline,  when  I  was  really 
heading  towards  the  Flaminian  gate,  which  enters  from  the 
direction  of  Florence  on  the  north.  Having  reached  that 
gate  (better  known  as  the  Porta  del  Popolo)^  and  tried  in  vain 
to  find  a  probable  entrance  to  the  Forum,  at  last ,  seeing  a 
filthy  lane  to  the  left,  and  remembering  that  the  modern 
name  of  the  Forum  was  the  Campo  Vacchino,  or  cow  pasture, 
I  turned  into  it  with  some  faint  hopes  ;  but  when  I  had  gone 
a  few  hundred  paces  I  found  myself  on  a  high  bank,  of  which 
the  soil  seemed  to  be  almost  composed  of  acorn -shells,  and 
presently  I  saw,  before  and  below  me  on  the  slope,  a  swine- 
herd lying  sprawled  out,  and  his  black  pigs  feeding  along  a 
stream  which  I  recognized  at  once  as  the  "  tawny  Tiber,"  the 
stream  on  which  Byron  calls,  "  Rise  with  thy  yellow  waves 
and  mantle  her  distress ! "  the  stream  which  Hawthorne  calls 
a  "strenuous  mud-puddle,"  but  which  no  one  who  does  not 
estimate  the  interest  of  material  objects  by  mere  material 
circumstances  can  look  upon  at  any  point  without  a  deep  and 
singular  stir  of  emotion.  Robert  Burns  brings  together  the 
names  of  some  of  the  world's  most  memorable  rivers  thus:  — 
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*T1ie  njssQS,  Tiber,  Homes  and  Seine 
Gfide  sweet  in  nonj  a  tiraefa*  fine." 

I  think  one  is  safeinsajing  thatof  all  the  four  the  Tiber  is 
the  little  muddy  stream  that  glides  most  ms^estically  through 
the  $choiar*s  memoqr :  andL  thoijgh  the  Yankee's  first  thought 
may  sometimes  be.  **C>h!  if  Victor  Emmanuel  could  only  make 
RomeafireecitT,  and  let  oneof  onrentcrprisii^  men  turn  the 
channel  of  thb  stream^  and  dig  op  the  golden  candlesticks  and 
fjSes  of  ducats  that  lie  embedded  at  the  bottom ! "  a  thought- 
liil  heait»  musing  en  the  course  of  that  petty  stream,  from  the 
bridlge  vheie  Constantine  drove  his  enemy  into  its  waters,  as 
RaphaeTs  fresco  stiD  repvesents  in  dte  Vatkaa.  dovn  to  that 
other  Ijndge  vhich  leads  from  Janicnhsm  across  to  Ae  Ghetto, 
mtE  CQAfess.  I  dank*  that  w^t  ercn  the  o&re4voi«ii  Seine,  as 
it  ^^weept^  by  the  old  Coociergerie  aad  aS  those  sombre  mon- 
nmetits  <<>f  P^uris  and  the  Frendi  Revo&xtaooL  can  maici  the 
interest  which  gatibms  on  the  banks  of  Ae  Tiber. 

If  yott  ioat  dowm  tibe  old  rmr  or  sxoxCier  aSoog  its  banks, 
after  passing  dte  Br»%:e<i7f  S^  An^elio  yc«  ooaae  to  a  very 
veaei^Jbfe  <w«w  which  kads  yim  across  to^  what  I  abond.  or  at 
ind  w>«.  wa$  the  noet  afectipg  s%:&i:  to^  aae  in  all 


I  saiii  thai;,  whieft  asked  what  tttfieie&teJ  me  raost  is  Rome, 
I  was:  ai:  a  Hoes  ^>  i^p^-  ^i^aad  ifc  is  tnxe;.  cf  the  ^jcDescico  re- 
I^£KS  t)^  the  c&issic  or  Chnstsut  tti»nnKSzcs  of  t&e  os^ty 
cttrv.  Tltoee  are'  so*  maoy  t({QaDy  t3i»chmg:  ami  awe-cKpirmg, 
thac  <)Q«  caosoC  3peak  <if  them  iHr  coatparaoq;. 

I  ha^re  ^omeOfltes  thoo^^hc  that  the  ofirect  tnt  Raaae  that 
scatrtied  awf  a&c^t(£  me  the  hk?^  as  ts  the  ^ccsy  ^jmcjnic  of 
!b^afy  <^  ^«as  d^  s^ht  tft  t&e  C^t»i  of  the^vecdabEe  bcocue 
w«^^  ^ttckliiig:  Roimttus  aod  RevKta^ — the^ienr  vnue  CBccro 
IjQokj^  vxi»  aoki  speaks  '^*  as  ha^ctn^  tSseor  :scni]dk  w^  %tezQ&^ 
^ete^re^  his  vlay.  aal  wokh  the^  pgec  ^o^  e&Ktocniiy  api»tn>- 
phiaes:  — 

*^  Aad  :iK}it»  :iie  :bmiiiec-^irkk«ft  aujrs^  <k  BdaoK : 

TH<  Silk  vx  <;o€kqitae»£  yi^  mttii&  !ii<  ooitt^ 
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ThoQ  standest ;  mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  sucked  from  thy  wild  teat. 
Scorched  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning — dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge  forget  ?  ^ 

Then  again  I  said  to  myself,  the  Colosseum  is  not  only  the 
most  complete  and  characteristic  monument  of  ancient  Rome, 
but  is  felt  by  every  one  almost  to  6e  Rome  — 

"  While  stands  the  Colosseum  Rome  shall  stand." 

But,  after  all,  not  the  Colosseum,  nor  the  Campagna,  nor  the 
Caesars'  Palace,  not  the  statue  of  Pompey,  at  whose  base 
great  Caesar  fell,  nor  St  Peter^s,  nor  any  object  or  scene  of 
classic  or  Christian  art  or  history,  has  left  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  me  as  a  very  different  spectacle,  in  itself  more  odd 
than  pleasing,  and  in  its  historic  associations  full  of  melan- 
choly interest  —  I  mean  the  so-called  Ghetto,  the  Jews'  quar- 
ter in  Rome,  for  eighteen  centuries  now  the  refuge  there  of  that 
unresting  people.  The  reasons  of  my  attraction  to  that  som- 
bre and  dreary  spot  must  be  given  in  another  article. 
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The  earth  is  one  great  temple,  made 

For  worship  everywhere ; 
And  its  flowers  are  the  bells,  in  g^en  and  gjade. 

That  ring  the  heart  to  prayer. 
A  solemn  preacher  is  the  breeze, 

At  noon  or  twil^t  dim ; 
The  ancient  trees  give  homilies ; 

The  river  hath  a  hymn. 
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THE   EQUALIZING  AND  COMPENSATING 

LAW  OF  MOTIVE. 

BY   HENRY  A.  MILES,  D.D. 

The  tendency  of  many  eniploymenls  to  narrow  and  belittle 
the  mind  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  notice  and  com- 
plaint This  evil,  it  has  been  thought,  marks  peculiarly  all 
division  of  labor,  so  that  in  an  advancing  civilization,  we  see 
the  arts  continually  improving,  while  the  artisans  are  continu- 
ally degenerating.  Does  it  not  seem  wrong,,  it  is  asked,  that 
a  roan,  who  was  made  to  inherit  all  that  is  good,  beautiful  and 
true  in  the  world,  should  be  tied  down,  all  his  lifetime,  to  mak- 
ing a  fifteenth  part  of  a  pin  ?  Men  ought  to  have  employ- 
ments, it  is  contended,  which  shall  expand  and  elevate  their 
minds.  By  a  division  of  labor  they  become  mere  parts  of  a 
tool,  or  a  machine.  We  have  an  improved  product,  but  de- 
teriorated men.  Only  a  fraction  of  our  nature  is  developed, 
and  that  the  least  worthy.  Beings  in  human  shape,  as  it  has 
been  somewhat  grotesquely  said,  strut  about,  good  eyes,  good 
fingers,  good  arms,  but  not  men. 

Now  in  reply  to  all  this  we  maintain  there  is  more  point  in 
these  remarks  than  just  force.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that 
a  division  of  labor  develops  only  one  p>art  of  our  nature,  but 
we  hold  that  it  is  equally  easy  to  show  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  almost  every  occupation  that  can  be  named.  There 
is  no  employment  known  or  imagined  which  will  give  an 
equal  development  to  all  parts  of  our  nature,  or  which  can 
prevent  a  very  unequal  development.  The  pursuit  of  the 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
may  just  as  easily  be  held  up  to  ridicule  as  that  of  the  pin- 
maker.  Does  it  not  seem  wrong,  we  might  ask,  that  so  large 
a  part  of  the  life  of  man  should  be  spent  in  merely  delving 
the  earth,  in  higgling  about  dollars  and  cents,  in  counting  lit- 
tle slips  of  paper  called  bank-bills,  in  going  from  house  to  house 
and  looking  into  the  pale  face  of  disease,  in  pouring  over  old 
statute-books  to  find  something  applicable  to  new  cases  of  fraud 
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and  crime?  What  a  one-sided  development  must  any  one 
of  these  pursuits,  if  long  followed,  give  to  man's  nature,  and 
what  years  and  years  will  be  spent  in  doing  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again  ? 

The  truth  is,  if  our  life  is  one  of  toil,  what  we  do  will  neces- 
sarily give  a  disproportionate  activity  to  those  faculties  by 
which  we  do  it,  and  a  large  part  of  our  time  must  be  occupied 
by  what  we  do  mechanically.  There  is  no  getting  rid  of  this. 
There  is  no  occupation  under  heaven  which  will  not  be,  for 
the  most  part,  mere  drudgery  to  him  who  has  the  spirit  of  a 
drudge  in  him.  We  must  not  look  so  much  to  our  occupa- 
tion to  lift  us  up ;  we  must  reverse  the  process  and  lift  our 
occupation  up.  A  man's  character  and  condition  will  be  de- 
termined less  by  what  he  does,  and  more  by  the  motive  by 
which  he  does  it.  If  he  looks  upon  his  employment  as  the 
school  of  his  industry  and  patience  and  contentment,  if  he 
improves  well  what  leisure  time  he  can  get  to  inform  his  mind 
and  to  practice  the  sweet  virtues  and  charities  of  life,  the  pin- 
maker  is  a  great  man  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  of  another 
person  we  may  say  that  if  he  uses  his  high  station  to  advance 
his  own  selfish  ends,  and  his  days  and  nights  are  devoted  to 
schemes  of  envy  and  ambition,  the  statesman  who  has  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  is  a  little  man,  and  a  mean  man. 

We  too  often  forget  this  truth.  We  judge  men  by  mere 
appearances.  We  are  dazzled  by  outside  shows.  We  think 
that  the  princely  merchant  whose  ships  sail  all  over  the 
world,  and  come  back  freighted  with  the  rich  products  of  ev- 
ery land,  who  sits  in  his  counting-room,  and  directs  the  rise 
and  fall  of  prices,  and  commands  fortunes  by  the  mere  stroke 
of  his  pen,  —  we  think  surely  his  must  be  an  occupation  to 
expand  and  liberalize  the  mind  ;  when,  after  all,  the  reigning 
motive  may  be  to  build  some  more  splendid  mansion,  or  to 
sport  some  more  shining  equipage,  than  a  rival  neighbor ;  and 
in  true  nobleness  of  soul  how  can  he  be  compared  with  some 
poor  seamstress  who  toils  year  after  year  to  keep  a  brother 
in  college,  or  to  free  the  home  of  hfir  aged  parents  from  the 
burden  of  debt  ? 

We  think  that  the  clergyman,  who  h^  been  set  apart  to  a 
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hohr  caBing:.  whose  dars  are  gnren  to  study  upon  the  highest 
subjects  of  human  inquinr.  and  all  whose  duties  are  aside 
£roca  tbe  strife?  and  sins  ot  rhe  world,  we  say  confidently  that 
hb  pn?£tf&sdca  most  exalt  the  character  and  make  the  heart 
aad  liie  pcre.  Bat  what  if  tmjder  the  vestments  of  that  sacred 
o&e  there  be  a  heart  comzpced  by  a  continual  lust  for  ap- 
p^i3seL  or  by  secret  stains  of  g;iflt  ? 

Tbss^  ^liere  b  no  mag:n:  in  az:y  occtzpatua  to  lift  a  man  up. 
A  sec;>ual  socdiid  scci  wiH  be  sessual  and  sordid  everywhere. 
Geocrc^ty^  eLevaitaocL  sia^saninirty.  most  oocne  from  the  man 
aaaii  be  pet  uito  hi:^  tempievnKac :  dan*  caoiwc  come  from  his 
etzr^^ycxesrt.  axrd  be  pot  btco  the  ticttt,. 

vX  cvHir^e  we  are  xxoc  saycx^  ;3sit  iSSectnt  employments, 
br  ^e  vSj'fiecegt  am^^caLt  ^^^  jsssmre  which  tf&er  aabrd.  and  the 
cjjfi»:\»:t  s^j^viiiticQS^  which  Qxst  ocnii;.cSo  ooc  carrr  with  them 
vSL&nfftc  ;&ixaa::as(»^  aaidadkreoLt  vas^reescf  respoasflrieness. 
U7v3i>ujbc9at>i  taaer  ^5^^  Rtt  i^ur  imsmiacf  cs  dhcsc  that  our 
c^tiTtfiktec^  ite  lii^niiieii  ie»  b«  v?ar  vxcupadoa  than  we  are  apt 
^r  to;^^.  tikti:  tlfee  |T«»£  pact  v>c  whac  i:$^  <ainze  in  all  employ- 
OKtrcs^  b^^  $iat^y  utedkuxicaiL  am£  tha£  so  tbr  ^  the  education 
i^  <i]i^:iiLnvMt  >«'t^  4  miuis  Mh^  mtcttr^  is  cuocemied^  it  matters 
5^c  JL  >*'^ic  woijciic  w^  :$p»}i  .^uc  Ifecme  ar  baying  and  sell- 
!»^  ^'A,-cs»  .'C  tt  v.>p«trm^  «n£  :jha.c:sn^  tie  vaTve  of  a  steam- 
iw^tmr :  wh^coiw  w^c  bwe  tite-  <arta:  tt  iiJe  xua :  whether  we 
^oirrtmtr  t:?ht  r4i&m<itc»  7f  ItiacTriitg  .nix^  chiiurai  vur  hammer 
4ft  ^r\ti. .  xii()«jh^  w(f  ?nit^'(t  ^ns$^  ^  inarfxf  tae  ttfteeath  part 
^^^  4.  wt.  ^  '\^  m/c  t:iHi^^  «imi^u«timtrc  that  m-akes  the  man,  it 
'4^  :^  ^m/Ciy^  wfHt^iV.  :fi;$^i:«:^  :i^iti:  ^m^V^mesxi:  tooiC  nEafces  the 

t;^  !«^  iirtsk^'^t^^^^it^  V  :»r  *^Knii  5fhi$^  ir^mi  »itfi:  was^  discenied 
jut\i  ^m^.  ^^  ^i^  iHv^iismttuku.  4(M$cuf  wiia  su  nt^ndh  shaped 

^tic:  vtr  ii>/i  vJii^  il:  ^i^f-i?!)*.  4?^  >f  titi^  LiWai  4ni£  hoc  unxo-  men.* 

^nc^  ^  ^^tit^  'Wt  v»iM«*:  >*ih^  :^*A<i  ^  lit  ywxt  <»n^wTzient 
mf)i.  Mtnte*-  tjH^  h^ifihiHii  ^w»t!«^  ^^  ^UJ>  Xlr  «»&actani«  can 
lift  i»rtl!tr  w*l»  vK-  tiimrfv*  Jthwv  WnO:.  tw  :3«<«r  -43^  -tsint  the  befit- 
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erous,  and  noble  ends.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  much  of  this 
great  work  of  the  world  is  done  unto  men,  that  is  in  hope  of 
their  praise,  admiration,  or  envy,  or  in  fear  of  their  opinions, 
that  we  are  not  noticed  as  much  as  we  want  to  be,  that  our 
trade  may  be  called  vulgar,  and  our  coarse  garments  and 
hard  hands  may  be  accounted  as  not  genteel. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  all  labor,  if  performed 
under  these  imperfect  and  low  motives,  does  continually  nar- 
row and  belittle  a  man's  nature,  whatever  his  employment 
may  be.  The  merchant  whose  ruling  motive  is  to  heap  up 
riches  becomes  more  sordid  by  every  bargain  he  makes.  The 
mechanic  who  is  above  his  business,  and  fears  lest  in  certain 
circles  it  should  not  be  called  genteel,  stamps  the  spirit  of  a 
slave  into  his  soul  by  every  blow  that  he  strikes.  The  minis- 
ter who  cares  only  for  his  hire,  who  preaches  to  others  the 
charities  he  never  practices  himself,  becomes  more  selfish  by 
every  sermon  that  he  writes.  The  statesman  who  bends  the 
energies  of  a  capacious  mind  to  promote  his  own  ambitious 
ends  sinks  lower  by  every  great  speech  that  he  makes,  and 
by  every  new  office  to  which  he  attains. 

Thus  under  a  low  and  mean  motive  all  labor,  the  highest 
and  most  honorable,  becomes  an  instrument  of  tfian's  perver- 
sion. If  continued  for  years,  it  gives  an  enormous  develop- 
ment to  what  is  base  and  earthy.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  petty  and  unintellectual  pursuit  may  expand  and  ennoble 
the  soul,  if  it  is  followed  from  a  generous  and  lofty  motive. 

He  who  feels  that  motive  will  say  to  himself,  "  Here  in  this 
business  for  which  I  am  fitted  I  am  placed  by  Providence, 
and  here  I  will  work.  It  shall  be  the  school  of  my  industry, 
perseverance,  and  cheerful  contentment.  True,  I  must  get 
bread  for  myself  and  mine ;  and  therefore  I  will  so  arrange 
my  labor  that  it  shall  be  productive,  and  shall  secure  me  as 
much  of  a  competence  as  it  can.  But  when  I  have  so  ar- 
ranged it,  I  will  not  be  over-anxious  about  the  result.  I  will 
cultivate  my  mind ;  I  will  discipline  my  heart ;  I  will  prac- 
tice the  kind  virtues  and  the  sweet  charities  of  life.  I  will  be 
attentive  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  jouriieying  along 
with  me.  If  my  daily  toil  be  dull,  mechanical,  I  will  yet  work 
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genially ;  and  will  try  to  live,  as  near  as  my  lot  in  life  will  ad- 
mit, for  ends  which  are  worthy  of  me  as  a  rational  and  im- 
mortal being." 

Now  can  any  of  us  doubt  that  the  man  who  can  say  this  of 
himself  has  a  great  soul  in  him  ?  Before  we  know  this  must 
we  learn  what  his  work  is,  in  what  sort  of  a  house  he  lives, 
and  with  what  clothes  he  is  dressed  ?  Do  we  not  see  that 
the  longer  he  toils  on  the  more  he  will  become  confirmed  in 
great  principles  of  duty,  obedience,  truth,  generosity,  a  pure 
and  true  humanity  ?  Is  it  not  as  plain  as  the  sun  that  while 
others'  liberal  professions,  as  they  are  called,  if  followed  from 
a  low  motive,  shall  only  enslave  and  degrade  them,  his  vulgar 
trade,  as  it  may  be  accounted,  though  he  makes  but  the  fif- 
teenth part  of  a  pin,  shall  be  the  instrument  of  hts  elevation  ? 

In  order  then  to  save  men  from  the  narrowing  effect  of 
their  business  occupations,  we  need  not  quarrel  with  the  ex- 
isting employments  of  life  or  seek  to  organize  them  anew. 
We  should  not  help  the  matter  one  whit.  Men  must  still 
work,  most  men  must  work  nearly  all  the  time,  and  by  &r  the 
larger  part  of  what  they  must  do  in  all  occupations  is  me- 
chanical, the  same  thing  over  and  over  ^ain.  But  let  us 
seek  a  remedy  in  another  direction,  in  a  shorter,  simpler  and 
easier  way.  As  we  cannot  change  the  work  which  men  do,  let 
us  try  to  change  the  motives  by  which  they  do  it  This  is  the 
main  thing. 

We  need  a  religion  of  the  wcek-dayi  a  religion  of  labor,  a 
religion  for  the  shop,  the  store,  the  factory,  the  bank,  the 
market,  the  farm  ;  a  religion  which  shall  bring  its  solemn 
truths  and  sanctions  to  bear  upon  the  motive  with  which  we 
undertake  our  daily  toil.  Motive  is  everything.  Motive 
makes  the  man.  Motive  is  the  pivot  on  which  our  destiny 
turns.  Let  it  teach  us  the  true  ends  of  our  being,  the  true 
spirit  in  which  we  should  work,  the  true  improvement  of  our 
time,  and  our  occupation,  whatever  it  be,  will  not  cramp  and 
dwurf  our  minds.  It  will  help  us  rather,  giving  stabili^  to 
our  character,  strength  and  solidi^  to  the  great  principles  of 
du^,  obedience,  watchfolness,  patience,  endurance,  and  trust. 
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And  thus,  finally,  how  would  religion  disenthrall,  liberate, 
purify  and  ennoble  that  man's  mind  who  feels  that  his  busi- 
ness is  his  school,  duty  his  lesson,  and  immortality  his  des- 
tiny and  reward.  Give  the  man  of  business  that  religion, 
and,  whether  he  be  the  princely  merchant  who  has  millions, 
or  the  hod-carrier  of  the  street  who  has  nothing,  do  you  not 
give  him  the  greatest  blessing  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
receive  ? 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  GOD. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  SNYDER. 

In  one  very  important  respect,  Christianity  differs  from  all 
other  religions  that  have  ever  existed.  That  is  in  the  abso- 
lute nearness  with  which  the  soul  can  approach  God.  The 
Deity  of  other  faiths  has  always  been  enshrined  in  mystery. 
He  has  dwelt  in  splendid,  inaccessible  temples,  their  shrines 
being  guarded  by  divinely  appointed  priests,  their  thrones 
preserved  inviolate  from  the  common  touch,  their  wonderful 
revelations  seldom,  if  ever,  vouchsafed  to  the  common  people. 
But  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  all  this  is  changed.  And  while 
we  see  a  power,  which  is  recognized  as  the  only  Creator  and 
Preserver  in  the  universe,  we  see  a  divine  love  and  conde- 
scension, that  deign  to  hold  direct  intercourse  with  the  mean- 
est of  his  intelligent  creatures.  And  the  Apostle  Paul  pre- 
sents the  touching  picture  of  the  human  body,  frail  and 
perishable,  as  the  temple  of  the  Infinite  God.  I  wonder  if 
we  ever  bring  the  full  force  of  the  apostle's  truth  clearly  be- 
fore our  own  minds.  Do  we  understand  all  it  implies,  and 
all  the  obligations  it  imposes  upon  us  as  rational  beings. 
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If  we  could  go  to  Palestine,  and  by  some  miracle  restore 
to  its  pristine  magnificence  the  Hebrew  temple,  in  which 
once  walked  the  blessed  feet  of  Jesus,  with  what  speechless 
reverence  would  we  tread  its  courts,  fearing  almost  to  step, 
lest  we  should  disturb  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  holy  spot ! 
And  yet  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  defile  a  more 
sacred  place  than  the  temple  of  the  Holy  City.  This  body  of 
ours,  from  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  never  absent !  Oh,  how 
we  soil  and  mar  and  taint  its  beauty  and  its  sacredness  with 
sin. 

That  house  is  not  the  most  inviting,  whatever  its  architec- 
tural perfections,  where  the  threshold  is  untouched  by  human 
foot,  the  hearthstone  cold,  and  the  windows  and  doors  closed 
and  silent ;  but  where  the  cheerful  lights  gleam  from  the  win- 
dows, and  the  welcome  laugh  is  heard  through  the  open  door- 
w*ay,  making  the  place  beautiful,  even  if  the  paint  is  faded  and 
the  beams  tottering  with  age.  So  with  this  temple  of  the  liv- 
ing God :  when  intelligence  and  soul-culture  and  purity  sit 
like  angels  at  those  wonderful  windows,  the  eyes,  then  is 
God's  home  beautiful,  even  if  the  draper)'  of  the  walls  is  worn 
and  faded. 

Wliile  some  have  sinned  by  making  this  temple  a  mere 
palace  of  sloth,  many  hai'e  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
regarded  it  as  a  simple  workshop,  and  the  whole  complement 
of  its  God-given  fecuhies  as  merely  a  chest  of  tools.  Every 
chamber  of  the  temple,  the  chamber  of  piaj'er,  of  domestic 
aftcctions,  of  sacred  meditation,  has  its  pavements  unceas- 
ingly wona  by  the  footstep  of  rugged,  unremitting  toil  The 
t^'ilight  hour  of  calm  rest  and  delight  settles  upon  the  struc- 
ture, bringing  with  it  a  host  of  bus3%  unresting  cares.  Ev- 
en* room  of  the  temple,  the  pettiest  and  commonest  cares, 
their  feet  all  soiled  with  the  filth  and  dost  of  the  market-place, 
arc  allo^x^d  to  enter  and  defile  The  rooms  in  which  sit  the 
hcart^^  most  precious  affections  are  dosed,  neglected,  and 
covesxd  widi  ^usl.  tl  is  work,  work,  till  the  low  v<Hce  of  God 
fe  idtKW«edl  in  rtie  inoessam  din  of  grinding,  covetous  toil. 
AimI  III  ^  Im«i$  ^  m^;)a  tbc  temple's  sa^^         is  marred 
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But  worse  than  all  is  the  fact  that  we  turn  this  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Highest  into  the  house  of  sin  ;  that  we  dare  to 
bring  into  the  very  "  Holy  of  Holies  "  of  this  temple  the  hid- 
eous images  of  lust,  of  falsehood,  of  envy,  and  meanness,  and 
pride ;  that  we  do  not  shrink  from  making  these  wonderful 
faculties  of  ours  (so  exquisitely  formed,  so  varied  in  their  use) 
the  ministers  of  shameful  vice.  Here  is  one  who  is  scorching 
all  the  delicate  tracery  and  wondrous  fresco  of  his  temple 
with  the  consuming  flame  of  intemperance.  Here  is  another 
who  is  crushing  with  the  brutal  hand  of  lust,  the  exquisite 
sculpture  with  which  the  Divine  Builder  has  adorned  and 
beautified  his  soul's  home. 

Do  we  think  of  these  fearful  truths  ?  Do  we  remember 
that  this  body  is  the  home  of  God,  and  not  a  house  of  shame  i 
Let  us  drive  out  sloth  and  sin  and  vanity  and  miserly  toil, 
and  make  it  the  fit  dwelling  for  the  HoliesJt  Being  in  the  uni- 
verse. Remember  the  infinite  condescension  of  that  Spirit 
who  is  willing  to  come  into  our  hearts  even  in  their  best  and 
purest  estate.  And  when  He  **  stands  at  the  door,  and  knocks," 
may  that  door,  which  ought  to  be  closed  and  barred  against 
every  intruding  temptation  and  sin,  open  quickly  upon  its 
hinges  to  let  Him  in  ;  for  he  comes  only  as  the  loving  and 
gentle  Spirit,  who  will  sup  with  us  in  the  calm  evening  hour 


of  the  soul's  deepest  joy.  ^  ^   ^^ ^ 


'T^'P'-n-r.^y'^ 


"  If  men  believed  in  the  immortality  of  their  souls,  there  would 
be  no  slavery  in  the  world  ;  for  no  one  would  be  deterred  from  res- 
cuing his  oppressed  brethren  by  the  prospect  of  finding  on  the 
scaffold  or  in  a  dungeon  the  reward  of  his  love  for  mankind.  For 
in  the  night  of  his  dungeon  he  knows  that  its  iron  gates  cannot 
retain  him  when  these  living  walls,  in  which  his  soul  is  imprisoned, 
shall  be  rent  by  the  voice  of  the  Redeemer."  —  C,  Folim, 

**To  tell  a  falsehood  is  like  the  cut  of  a  sabre ;  for  although  the 
wound  may  heal,  the  scar  of  it  will  remain. 
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THE  SYMBOL  AND  THE  REALITY. 

A  SE&MOX.   BT  OKVnjX  DEVET,  DlD. 

^  Snrelr  trtrr  man  walkedi  in  a  Tain  show.''  —  Psalm  zxzix.  6l 

Tft£]tB  is  a  fiulore  to  apprcbend  the  reality  in  life.  There 
is„  amidst  its  boundless  acthitT  and  ei^TOssii^  earnestness, 
a  fiuhire  to  grasp  the  real  and  Tital  thing  that  most  concerns 
us  —  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  your  thoughts  in  this  morning's 
mcditatioiL  There  are  many  men*  if  I  do  not  misjudge  the 
tenor  of  their  Kvesv  who  are  *^  walking  in  a  vain  show."  They 
do  not  penetrate  beneath  the  snr&ce  to  the  inmost  meaning 
of  their  Kfe:  There  is  socnething  in  life  which  they  have 
never  reached :  an  interest,  a  charm^  a  glory  in  life  which  they 
have  never  perceived.  They  are  dealing  widi  forms  and  with 
^icts,.  and  that  is  imavokiabfe :  bat  they  do  not  go  beyond,  as 
they  ought  to  the  acamng  of  the  forms.,  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  £fccts^  Animals  Kve;.  we  suppose,  without  mjr  of  this 
deeper,  this  olterior  consideratioa  of  things^  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  life  of  most  qk&  b  too  moch  an  animal  life 

Let  me  state  the  point  widt  a  Sctfe  buxc  formality.  We 
are  wont  to  sav.  that  the  mubrerse;  the  worU.  Bfe.  all  that  ex- 
fests  in  short*  b  coBBf^>Qei  of  two  partSw  die  visible  and  the 
invisible :  and  terrier  dMt  Ae  visible  reveals  the  invisible. 
Tb^is  it  i»  said  in  Scripcuce.  that  the  invisible  things  of  God 
are  krK>wti  by  the  thin^  tbiiit  acnm^ue*  even  his  eternal  power 
and  ckHlhettoi  The  vtstbur  tibin^  dien  are  symbols^  Tliey 
a>v  iHH  the  ^re^t  re^bes,.  hue  ^rmbots  of  diose  realities. 
The  vt^bte  hutn^ii  tiorm»  tbr  in$taAce»  i:^  hot  a  svmbol  of  the 
i^U)^>.  the  :^Hitt  wtthin.  And  lit  its  visible  action,  occnpa- 
tk^K  K>ii»  ch^»$c :  42t  $)ckt»<$$^  hettitjt  tiiunessi.  want  pursuit, 
MiA)^)m<^it  ttkr  Muhoic  Ws^^  rviuid  «H  life  is  svmbolical ;  it 
HKsu».si  ?£o»KHh)i^  c)^  ihdtt  4p(<«n$.  The  worid  itself  is  a 
x\uiK^.  ("W  u»K\^><  u^  ^  $.%ni^h^  Now  what  I  sav  is  that 
tMxVit  HK^i  xtvy  Al  tlw  >L>mNx  ac  ^^  i^csidc  appearance*  and 
J\%  iK'^  ii^t*  iv  live  )\>^N>  ihju  t?^  $h«aioweu  wth  by  iL 

I  v^  \^H4l  VhvH^hiisii  c«iY\  Uh^  )iKv  oeCtti  a  moment  and  see 
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if  it  is  not  true.  A  man  is  engaged  in  a  profession,  or  occu- 
pied with  business,  or  with  toil.  How  seldom  does  he  go  be- 
neath the  visible  fact,  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  all  this !  The 
affairs  of  life  are  machinery  to  most  men  ;  the  deeper  philos- 
ophy of  things  is  out  of  their  sight.  This  whole  sphere  of 
things  called  business  is  meant  for  culture ;  who  thinks  of 
it  as  culture  ? 

Again,  a  man  is  sick.  Now  there  was  no  need  in  the  nature 
of  things,  /.  e.  in  his  material  nature,  that  he  should  be  sick. 
In  that  he  has  a  body,  there  was  no  need  of  it.  Animals  sel- 
dom suffer  under  this  corrective  discipline.  Will  it  be  said 
that  man  is  endowed  with  a  more  delicate  physical  organiza- 
tion, and  that  is  the  reason  ?  Very  well ;  that  carries  us  back 
a  step  farther.  Why  has  he  this  more  delicate  organization  ? 
For  the  culture  of  the  soul.  It  tends  to  accomplish  that  end  ; 
why  then  should  we  not  say,  that  was  its  design  ?  The  sick- 
ness of  the  body  then  is  part  of  a  system  of  moral  develop- 
ment and  advancement  Often  it  is  the  very  consequence 
and  corrective  of  moral  evil.  Always  it  calls  for  moral 
strength.  And  yet  it  is  very  possible  to  pass  through  a  se- 
vere illness,  the  most  monitory  fact  in  life,  penetrative  and 
piercing  almost  as  conscience  itself,  without  any  thought  of 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  dispensation.  It  is  not  merely  a 
want  of  religion  of  which  I  speak ;  it  is  a  want  of  general  in- 
sight into  the  meaning  of  things.  We  walk  "  in  a  vain  show." 
The  word  rendered  "  show,"  means  an  image,  a  shadow.  And 
it  is  amidst  shadows  that  we  live.  We  live,  and  know  not 
what  it  is  to  live.  We  suffer,  but  know  not  wherefore  ;  we 
rejoice,  but  to  no  lofty  end.  We  are  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
without  knowing  the  meanings  of  greatness  or  humbleness, 
or  the  real  and  ultimate  ends  of  wealth  or  poverty.  Our  life, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  necessarily  a  visible  action,  a  series  of 
events,  a  succession  of  sensitive  pleasures  and  pains,  a  train 
of  physical  causes  and  effects.  The  question  is,  to  what 
deeper  design  and  discipline  does  all  this  point  ?  And  with 
this  question,  I  think,  but  few  minds  are  habitually  conver- 
sant In  a  crowd  of  cares,  in  the  throng  of  society,  in  the 
whirl  of  alternate  occupation  and  pleasure,  most  men  pass 
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their  lives ;  and  too  often,  amidst  it  all,  there  is  no  large 
philosophy,  no  deep  meditation,  no  genuine  spirituality,  and 
no  effectual  faith. 

The  Symbol  and  the  Reality,  then,  —  let  this  be  the  theme 
of  our  present  meditation.  I  have  spoken  of  the  general  fail- 
ure to  apprehend  the  reality.  Let  us  first  consider  some  of 
the  causes  of  this  defect,  and  next  the  remedy  for  it 

I.  The  first  cause  is  found  in  the  necessary  preponder- 
ance, at  the  earliest  periods  of  life,  of  the  physical  over  the 
spiritual  man.  This  consideration  is  so  obvious  that  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  it  Our  childhood  is  nourished,  supported, 
educated,  by  the  visible,  by  symbols ;  and  is  not  to  be  re- 
quired immediately  to  enter  into  the  deeper  and  more  recon- 
dite meanings  of  things.  A  child  must  be  expected,  in  the 
round  of  his  pleasure  and  studies,  often  to  tread  unconsciously 
on  the  hidden  springs  of  wisdom  and  mystery.  More  than  is 
usual,  indeed,  they  should  be  laid  open  to  him.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, I  have  often  known  a  child  of  eight  and  ten  years  old 
earnestly  to  enquire,  why  it  must  learn,  why  its  studies  must 
be  so  hard,  why  it  may  not  neglect  the  harder  tasks,  and  sport 
away  its  days  in  ease  and  pleasure.  This  may  be  an  occasion 
I  think,  for  explaining  something  of  God's  great  discipline  in 
human  life,  for  showing  that  tasks  are  given  to  develop  en- 
ergies, and  trials  to  nurture  submission  and  patience.  The 
child  may  be  told  that  if  his  mind  were  not  put  to  task,  he 
would  always  be  a  child  ;  he  would  never  grow  up  to  be  a 
man. 

If  more  of  this  nature  were  taught,  if  especially  the  youth 
who  is  going  through  the  rounds  of  professional,  mercantile, 
or  mechanical  apprenticeship,  were  instructed  more  than  he 
is  in  the  principles  of  things,  were  taught  to  reason  and  re- 
flect, he  would  be  saved,  in  part,  from  the  operation  of  the 
second  cause  I  was  about  to  mention,  and  that  is  routine. 

Routine,  I  say,  receives  the  pupil  of  technical  education 
and  sends  him  in  the  mill-horse  round  of  life,  no  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday,  no  wiser  at  forty  than  he  was  at  twenty. 
Some  added  skill  he  acquires  in  performing  his  daily  tasks, 
but  no  added  wisdom,  it  may  be,  in  regard  to  their  ultimate 
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design  and  meting.  Thus  the  care  of  the  house,  the  care 
of  the  farm,  the  care  of  the  manufactory,  the  warehouse,  the 
office,  instead  of  becoming  a  field  of  expansive  improvement, 
becomes  a  mechanism  to  lock  up  the  faculties  in  barren  ster- 
ility. The  busy  action  of  life  frustrates  its  very  intent.  This, 
I  say,  is  the  eflFect  of  routine.  If  the  things  we  do  every  day 
were  done  but  once  in  life,  they  would  arrest  the  mind  and 
awaken  reflection.  But  this  constant  repetition  of  every  day's 
task  makes  the  whole  formal  and  factitious.  Life  is  bereft 
of  vitality.  The  action  lacks  the  interpreting  thought.  We 
cease  to  know  why  we  act  —  almost  why  we  live. 

This  efiect,  again,  is  increased  by  the  pressure  of  occupa- 
tion. So  much  to  do,  leaves  us  little  time  to  think.  If  we 
solemnly  set  apart  a  season  each  day,  for  meditation  and 
prayer,  this  tendency  of  business  to  sink  the  spiritual  nature 
out  of  sight  may  be  happily  controlled.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
a  man  who  rises  in  the  morning  with  only  time  to  make  his 
toilet  and  hurry  to  his  morning  meal,  who  then  hastens  to 
his  business,  and  then  back  again  to  his  dinner,  and  after- 
wards perhaps  to  business  or  to  business  studies  again,  and 
finally  sinks  to  stupor  by  his  fireside  or  rushes  into  society, 
—  this  man,  I  say,  is  likely  to  go  blind  and  stumbling  through 
all  the  moral  emergencies  of  his  being,  through  the  infinite  of 
things  that  surrounds  him,  and  to  know  nothing,  nothing  of 
himself,  nothing  of  God,  nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  his  exis- 
tence, nothing  of  all  those  sublime  teachings  that  are  breathed 
alike  from  the  stars  above  him  and  from  every  wayside  around 
him« 

And  now,  in  fine,  when  education,  and  routine,  and  occu- 
pation, have  conducted  a  man  to  the  point  towards  which 
most  men  are  pressing, — that  is  to  say,  to  the  possession  of 
property,  to  wealth,  —  what  is  the  effect  of  this  condition  ? 
Still  more,  I  fear,  to  protect  and  to  shield  him,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  naked  realities  of  life.  Oh !  the  way  in  which 
a  man  knows  life,  who  takes  it  shivering  and  shelterless  under 
the  storms  of  disaster  and  sorrow  —  how  different  is  it  likely 
to  be  from  that  knowledge  which  comes  through  folding  cur- 
tains and  soft  raiment !  On  this  account,  I  have  come  to  look 
9 
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considerable  distrust,  I  coofiess,  upon  prosperous  for- 
tnnes ;  to  doubt  wbether  tbey  are  not  often  made  pillows  to 
keep  men  iBrom  the  closest  contact  with  the  great  spiritual 
realities  of  life.  They  make  men  independent  in  more  re- 
spects than  is  apt  to  be  weQ  for  them ;  independent  of  ex- 
ertion,  independent  of  the  ordinary  restraints  of  life,  and  of 
its  i^ain  and  homely  needs  and  trials ;  independent  of  one 
another.  For  an  iKustratkMi  of  this  last  point,  though  it  is  not 
very  appUcable  to  4mr  state  of  society,  observe  the  effect  of 
wealth  upon  the  conji^al  relation,  in  the  opulent  fomilies  of 
Europe.  If  a  difficulty  arises,  the  parties  can  separate,  live 
apart,  keep  separate  establishments ;  that  is  to  say,  they  can 
evade  the  moral  emergency  that  has  arisen.  In  more  mod- 
erate circumstances  they  would  be  obliged  to  meet  it,  to  com- 
pose the  diference,  to  learn  patience  and  forbearance. 

Thus*  again,  to  take  an  instance  that  may  occur  anywhere, 
—  a  young  person  nursed  in  luxury  has  tiH^i  into  a  reckless 
depressioQ  from  some  cause  or  other :  she  is  disturbed  and 
made  almost  sick  by  some  cross  to  pride  or  passion  ;  in  short, 
she  is  in  the  condition  of  the  spoiled  child  that  needs  correc- 
tion :  and  now  the  friend,  the  mother,  the  care-taker  says, 
^  Let  us  surprise  her  with  some  unexpected  (rfeasure,  or  let 
us  take  her  a  journey,  or  have  company^  or  some  excursion, 
or  some  recreation.**  In  short,  something  is  devised  to  ward 
off  the  quesdoo,  the  emergency  that  was  designed  to  call 
out  the  energy,  subdue  the  win,  discipline  the  nature. 
In  moderate  circumstances,  probably,  this  emergency  must 
have  been  &irty  met  With  the  easem^its  of  more  prosper- 
ous condition,  it  is  escaped. 

Indeed^  what  else,  with  many,  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
what  else  are  the  resorts  of  hxxury.  the  indulgences  of  pam- 
pered sense,  but  escape  ?  They  bring  no  satis^tion ;  but 
they  have  an  indirect  use ;  and  this  it  is  —  to  provide  escape 
from  the  inward  need»  to  divert  the  souTs  craving  from  itself, 
to  pour  the  slaking  draught  over  the  burning  spot  within,  and 
thus  to  soothe  the  irritation  tor  the  time. 

Of  course  1  do  not  deny  that  wealth  may  provide  a  beauti- 
ful miulstratioQ  Kmt  sickness^  6>r  sick  nerves*  and  saddened 
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spirits.  Only  let  the  case  for  relief  be  subjected  to  any  fine 
moral  discrimination,  and  all  is  well.  But  this  constant  in- 
dulgence which  wealth  is  apt  to  bring  with  it ;  this  perpetual 
softening  of  the  lot,  plastering  the  sore,  helping  with  opiates 
and  stimulants,  —  how  different  it  is  from  the  wise  discipline 
of  Providence !  With  a  rough  hand,  it  shakes  the  indolent  and 
the  self-indulgent,  ay,  the  rough  hand  of  disease  and  pain. 
With  ingredients  distilled  in  our  very  souls  and  by  the  very 
fire  of  our  passions,  it  embitters  every  cup  of  pride,  every 
sweet  that  selfishness  tastes.  With  the  heavy  and  the  strong 
bonds  of  experience,  it  brings  and  compels  a  man  to  stand  be- 
fore it,  as  before  the  master,  to  receive  the  lesson. 

And  that  the  true  end  and  interest  of  life  is  that  we  should 
learn  the  lesson  ;  that  all  the  visible  pursuits  and  possessions 
of  life,  all  its  fortunes  and  vicissitudes,  have  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose and  one  that  centres  in  the  soul ;  that  the  soul  and  the 
soul's  interest  are  the  great  realities  which  interpret  all  forms, 
all  modes  of  things,  all  events  on  earth  ;  that  God  made  us 
all  for  ends  high  and  solemn  and  everlasting  as  spiritual  na- 
tures are  high  and  everlasting  ;  that  he  did  not  send  us  into 
this  world  to  be  the  sport  of  a  thousand  accidents,  but  through 
all  to  work  out  a  great  salvation  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  true 
wisdom  of  life,  is  that,  in  all  things  and  in  all  situations,  alone 
or  in  a  crowd,  at  home  or  on  a  journey,  laboring  or  reposing, 
gaining  or  losing,  rejoicing  or  sorrowing,  we  should  ever  be 
conversant  with  this  deep  and  hidden  reality  —  all  this,  I  sup- 
pose, is  as  evident  to  any  moderate  degree  of  reflection  as  it 
is  undoubtedly  recognized  in  our  Christian  faith. 

11.  I  have  attempted  to  expose  the  danger  —  from  educa- 
tion, from  routine,  from  occupation  and  from  acquisition  — 
of  losing  sight  of  this  reality.  Let  me  now,  in  the  next  place, 
say  something  on  the  means  to  be  used  and  the  dispositions 
to  be  cultivated,  in  resistance  to  this  tendency  of  so  many 
things  to  keep  us  on  the  surface. 

The  first  is  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  life.  Be  not 
alarmed  my  brethren,  as  if  I  were  now  going  quite  on  to 
heathen  ground  in  my  teachings  ;  I  say  philosophy.  There 
is  little  danger  of  its  doing  any  harm ;  for  few  persons  enough 
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are  likely  to  know  anything  about  it  What  I  recommend  is, 
some  mental  task  ;  enough  reading,  enough  reflection,  enough 
listening  to  the  pulpit,  if  that  really  teaches  us,  to  establish  in 
our  minds  some  general  \*iew  and  theory  of  life  as  a  whole ; 
of  its  real  end,  and  of  the  way  in  which  its  Yisible  action  min- 
isters to  that  end.  There  is  a  sad  want  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, especially  in  our  own  language  ;  for  Germany  and  France 
have  been  much  more  fruitful  in  this  kind  of  disquisition. 
But  still  I  would  ad\*ise  the  reading  of  what  there  is  among 
us.  Or  at  least,  if  one  has  time  for  nothing  else,  let  him  read 
Mr,  Combe*s  book  on  the  Constitution  of  Man.  He  will  find 
himself  assisted  in  one  department  of  the  philosophy  of  life, 
that  of  the  human  srstem.  He  will  find  that  beneath  its 
fleshly  coverings  and  its  obvious  passions,  lie  hidden  many 
spiritual  meanings.  If  all  nature  and  all  life  were  thus  dis- 
closed to  us.  if  all  the  processes  and  relations  of  human  and 
e;juth]y  things  were  thus  intefpreied.  what  an  unveUing  would 
that  be !  how  would  the  dead  fiurt  on  everv  side  take  a  soul, 
and  the  dumb  eveiQl  speak  oat.  and  the  barren  forms  of 
thu\^  wv>u!ld  be  clothed  with  aiving  e3cpres^on !  We  should 
ihei)  con^R^une  wiih  the  ickiLerior  soul  of  life ;  because  all 
eve«*$  wouia  be  a  IjQ5;nia»ge  disocxarsacii:  evenaorc  of  that  very 
thii>£.  ITie  hejivesw  aad  tie:  eaurth  woulid  be  written  over 
With  th^tt  lu^uj^^  Juno  :lbe  w&eSe  off  lilie  would  be  a  converse, 
«wfl^  or  ks*  nJiiirectiV,  wS:h  nhnj  JaiSien  wisdom. 

I»  tt^  i^xt  jvjKX'.  I  wo^^juS  :<aLT  dkA^  :soQae  particular  time 
v^^\;;:5^  ^e  taikec^  i^i'iir  :ir-^  tHisiuS  ««?«  $:;Qiir  amKi  efibrt ;  and  especial- 
h-  K>>r  ^ftue  }>«*Avtiio:jJL  cc  if  I  csiAjr  sanr  sia.  t^^e  executive  part  of  it. 
To  WNNiiUHe  v£;AEi!x-^  if*>  j^rjiy  otij  „  ^eeinxs  a  aaeaos  indispensable 
ijkMr  iNixsj^ftcw^  t8»iij$«  *««tioe  ctr:a^  ec  fccBiaaifitiT.  habit,  routine, 
>0(Wll^  Ihiijkk*  tine  Hiixti?^  ^^fciia^  vjfi"  w^jjiocaL  To  counteract  the 
^c^?ik&c»ic>i  sSf  ew^nvt^i-^  &isssiaai«!Si  cc  cJureL  juzMi  especially  of  lux- 
wi>Wi  vviw*fi^>tt  v.Hr  trf  trihe  iwiiM:6i?iBi  tw>  ie  great  in  this  world, 
(Wifi^  iK<^«i^  VAvXTj^j^ X-  l$;v«D  tiinDe  t^.^  csni»e.  ^  str^»g  impression 
vif  ^W  )mi^«(<<m  wyJi^ik*  ^i  vrtuc  ftittwig.  Tftas  baapcession,  by  the 
V^  1bOl(9;  ^  ((tje  titii^iiiftJL  i{^  ^^  tSt  ;^:iv:atf^  v^islT  bj  fixed  attention, 
MKJk  l!biii«i(  ^t^rW*^  ij^  <4i^<«'^^^i:  4^:t^(iti;iil^ai  ^  n&e  venr  meditation 
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I  will  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  obvious  importance  of  this 
daily,  this  deeper  thought,  but  I  cannot  help  observing  that 
there  is  a  superstitious  feeling  about  its  importance,  which  is 
likely  to  prove  an  obstacle,  in  some  minds,  to  the  just  and 
reasonable  consideration  of  it.  The  feeling  nakedly  stated  is 
this :  "  It  cannot  be  that  I  am  a  Christian  if  I  do  not  pray 
daily,"  —  i,e,,  in  form  and  manner.  Now  whatever  may  be 
true  upon  this  point,  I  should  not  wish  any  person  to  be 
dragged  to  the  service  by  this  kind  of  force  put  upon  his  con- 
science, or  to  speak  more  justly,  upon  his  fears.  Look  upon 
it  rather,  I  should  say,  not  as  if  it  were  this  technical  condi- 
tion, not  even  as  if  it  were  any  religious  action  at  all.  Ask 
yourself  the  simple  question,  whether,  in  a  confused  mass  of 
events  such  as  make  up  our  lives,  some  regulating  thought  is 
not  necessary ;  amidst  superficial  forms  and  overspreading 
disguises,  some  deeper  searchings ;  amidst  the  swaying  and 
misleading  senses,  some  penetrating  meditation.  Ask  whether, 
when  everything  is  carrying  the  mind  out  of  itself,  some 
daily  self-communion,  sinking  to  the  depths  within,  and 
whether,  amidst  the  loud  bustle  of  hurrying  life,  some  daily 
and  solemn  pause,  some  deeper  silence  in  the  soul,  be  not 
good  and  wise.  One  such  quiet  and  silent  hour,  some  sol- 
emn moments  even,  would  at  times  strip  off  many  of  the  il- 
lusions of  sense,  and  of  the  world,  that  slowly  wind  themselves 
about  us,  and  would  unveil  to  us  the  great  and  eternal  reali- 
ties of  our  being.  One  gaze  at  the  stars,  in  the  solemn  si- 
lence of  night,  is  often  enough  to  break  up  some  spell  of 
worldly  vanity  or  trouble.  But  from  deeper  meditation,  how 
often  would  a  man  come  forth,  with  a  freer  step  and  a  more 
fearless  spirit,  a  being  loftier  and  more  independent,  stronger 
to  meet  temptation  and  to  bear  calamity ;  and  why .?  Be- 
cause he  had  calmly  looked  into  the  regions  of  the  spirit's 
life,  to  which  all  this  outward  scene  doth  minister ;  because 
his  thoughts  had  visited  a  world  —  not  far  off,  but  near  him, 
in  him  —  a  world  of  blessed  affections  and  hopes,  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  this  world's  change  and  disaster  and  grandeur  ; 
because  he  had  learned  for  once  to  say,  "  My  conscience,  my 
soul,  is  myself,  my  all ;  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  me  — 
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rags  of  beggary,  or  plated  gold  of  fortune,  garment  of  humble 
toil,  or  gilded  crown  of  honor  —  is  but  the  perishable  minis- 
tration of  an  hour ; "  because,  I  say  once  more,  he  had  stood 
some  moments,  on  the  threshold  of  heaven,  and  looking  out 
from  this,  darkened  archway  of  time,  upon  the  everlasting  in- 
heritance, had  said,  "  Come,  thou  immortal  life  !  I  am  swal- 
lowed up  in  thee  ! " 

I  might  dwell  upon  other  means  for  obtaining  this  insight 
that  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  of  life,  and  especially  up- 
on a  deeper  reading  of  the  Gospel,  —  of  the  wonderful  story 
of  him  whose  life  was  all  reality,  whose  every  act  and  thought 
seemed  to  touch  the  springs  of  unseen  power,  whose  great  re- 
liance was  upon  a  world  unseen,  who  never  for  a  moment 
lost,  amidst  the  visible,  the  sense  of  the  invisible ;  and  who 
spake  evermore  of  things  unseen,  of  the  soul's  hidden  re- 
source, and  of  the  presence  of  God,  as  if  they  were  as  mani- 
fest as  the  open  shows  of  life.  I  might  dwell  upon  all  this, 
but  the  consideration  is  obvious ;  it  is  sufficient  to  commend 
it  to  your  attention  ;  and  I  will  pray  you  rather  to  turn  your 
thoughts  a  moment  in  close,  to  the  vital  importance  of  the 
thing  itself. 

It  must  be  a  sad  failure,  by  itself  considered,  without  any 
references  to  consequences  ;  it  must  be  a  terrible  oversight ; 
it  must  be  an  irreparable  loss,  to  pass  through  life,  ignorant 
or  unconscious  of  those  grand  realities  that  impart  to  it  all 
its  int(Test  charm  and  majesty.  If  all  visible  things  are  but 
symbols  of  sublimer  truths  that  lie  embosomed  in  them,  if  all 
palpable  events  are  but  shadows,  or  at  most  but  bodies,  that 
have  a  soul,  if  beneath  all  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  nature 
and  of  existence,  there  is  an  all-disposing  thought  and  wis- 
dom, —  not  to  recognize  it  is  surely  one  of  the  most  pitiable 
mental  defaults.  It  is  a  thousand-fold  more  unfortunate  than 
to  be  ignorant  of  all  languages,  of  all  technical  sciences,  of 
all  that  the  world  calls  wisdom.  To  be  blind  in  a  land  of 
beauty,  to  be  deaf  in  a  land  of  music  —  these  would  be  but 
figures  to  set  forth  that  greater  deprivation.  Wliat  would 
you  think  of  a  man  who  looked  upon  some  great  and  heroic 
action,  that  shone  out  from  the  flames  of  martyrdom  or  before 
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the  lowering  front  of  battle,  and  saw  it  only  as  a  mere  visible 
thing,  —  saw  nothing  of  the  heroic  soul  behind,  that  thus 
flashed  out  in  the  brave  symbolic  deed  ?  Could  you  express 
your  sense  of  that  man's  misfortune  or  moral  stupidity  ?  Yet 
there  are  some  who  approach  that  degree  of  blindness.  If  you 
take  note  of  men's  conversation  you  will  often  find  those  who 
stop  at  the  visible  fact.  Nay,  there  are  men  whose  baseness  ut- 
terly debars  them  from  ever  seeing  a  martyr's  soul,  from  ever 
seeing  a  great  and  heroic  action.  But  such,  in  regard  to  the 
whole  action  and  scene  of  life,  are  all  superficial  worldlings ; 
who  live  in  and  for  the  visible  alone ;  alike  without  philoso- 
phy, without  meditation,  and  without  the  deep-searching  wis- 
dom of  the  Gospel.  No  matter  in  what  guise  or  goodly  show 
they  walk  through  this  life,  surrounded  with  what  splendors 
of  fortune  or  wrapped  about  with  what  robes  of  fashion,  or 
lauded  howsoever  much  as  the  great  and  wise  of  this  world, 
they  are  poor  and  miserable  and  blind  and  naked  and  desti- 
tute, and  the  life  they  are  living  is  a  poor  and  paltry  life. 

Such  is  the  want  of  insight  in  itself,  without  any  regard 
to  consequences.  But  now,  I  say,  in  the  next  place,  that  it 
has  consequences.  For  the  want  of  this  insight  is  the  want 
of  faith,  the  want  of  deep-founded  principle,  the  want  of  a 
great  strong  thought  to  live  by.  My  view  of  life  at  least  is 
this,  that  no  man,  amidst  its  swaying  passions  and  sweeping 
tides,  can  stand  firm  and  steady,  unless  he  plants  his  foot  in 
an  invisible  world.  '' 

It  is  not  a  small  thing,  it  is  not  the  most  common  thing  — 
the  instances  of  failure  are  many  —  to  walk  through  this  life 
in  simple,  quiet,  erect  dignity  and  ease,  leaning  neither  one 
way  nor  the  other  too  much,  neither  strutting  nor  crouching, 
nor  too  stiflF  nor  too  pliant,  nor  fidgeting,  nor  too  self-con- 
scious, nor  thinking  too  much  of  one's  self  any  way ;  but 
rather  as  if  occupied  with  a  thought  deeper  than  the  visible 
scene,  or  with  a  purpose  that  carries  a  man  out  of  his  visible 
personality  and  clear  of  others  at  the  same  time,  and  makes 
him  a  truly  independent  and  respectable  being.  The  man 
who  is  leaning  upon  the  visible,  shifting  and  wavering  objects 
of  this  world  cannot  be  such  a  man.     I  have  often  marked  in 
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my  daily  walk,  such  votaries  and  victims  of  visible  condition 
—  some  of  whom  were  bent  and  bowed  in  demeanor,  all  ac- 
quiesence  and  submission ;  their  whole  manner  said,  "  My 
life  is  dependence  on  others ; "  others  with  assumption  and 
hauteur  in  every  step ;  their  manner  as  plainly  saying,  "  I 
have  wealth,  or  I  have  reputation,  or  I  have  a  position  that 
bids  the  world  stand  and  mark  me."  Yet  these  were  as  far 
as  the  other  from  the  erect  and  easy  posture  of  him  who  lives 
in  thoughts  and  not  in  things,  in  realities  and  not  in  forms. 

If  you  say  that  all  this  relates  to  mere  manner,  it  is  still 
true ;  but  it  does  not  relate  to  mere  manner ;  it  points  to  a 
deeper  principle.  That  principle  is,  that  the  stronghold  of  a 
man's  virtue,  calmness,  dignity,  welfare,  is  in  the  unseen 
world  —  the  world  of  faith  and  trust,  the  world  of  sentiments, 
reflections,  motives,  thoughts,  that  go  beyond  the  visible 
scene. 

That  world  of  conscience  and  of  God's  presence  —  how 
does  it  trouble  us,  rather  than  guide  and  sustain  us !  We  are 
not  faithful  to  our  deeper  convictions  —  to  those  convictions 
that  spring  from  the  unseen  life  within  us,  and  that  point  to 
the  unseen  Life  that  reigns  all  around  us.  We  do  not  let  them 
mould  and  fashion  our  life  for  us.  Then  would  the  inward 
power  go  forth  and  beautify  the  whole  creation  amidst  which 
we  live.  Then  would  the  inmost  peace  spread  peace  and 
gladness  all  around  us.  But  now  the  visitations  from  that 
inner  world,  repressed  and  hindered  from  their  rightful  office, 
come  forth  in  flashes  of  rebuke,  or  in  low  mutterings  of  dis- 
pleasure, that  fill  us  with  alarm. 

Alas !  it  will  never  do.  The  world  within  must  fashion  the 
world  without,  or  it  will  never  be  a  happy  world  to  us.  I  know 
not  how  it  may  be  with  the  men  of  milder  climes  and  more 
facile  natures ;  for  I  have  marked  them  as  they  seemed  to 
sport  or  dream  away  their  lives ;  but  for  you,  men  of  the 
northern  clin\e,  men  of  the  Saxon  blood,  men  of  deeper  senti- 
ments and  deeper  necessities,  I  tell  you  that  a  life  of  sense, 
of  form,  fashion  and  worldliness,  will  never  do.  Forever  is 
there  a  consciousness  hanging  about  you,  haunting  your 
paths,  struggling  in  your  deepestTjosoms,  that  demands  some- 
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thing  better.  Upward  you  must  go  towards  heaven,  or  down- 
ward you  must  sink  towards  hell  —  discontent,  intemperance 
perhaps,  certain  misery  in  that  path  ;  for  you  cannot  content- 
edly toil  away  your  life  in  labor-fields,  or  sport  away  your  life 
on  the  bright  plains.  But  let  the  inner  feeling,  the  inner 
purpose,  fashion  your  outward  life ;  and  for  the  worldling's 
world  which  you  so  resign,  they  shall  g^ve  you  back  another 
world,  brighter  than  passion  ever  found,  or  worldly  dreams 
of  fancy  ever  imagined.  Like  the  heavens  which  spread 
themselves  in  tenfold  sublimity  and  beauty  before  the  eye 
kindling  with  the  light  of  astronomic  lore,  so  shall  the 
world  go  forth  before  you.  All  things  shall  be  great,  all  things 
shall  be  good,  all  things  blessed,  for  you  who  see  their  purpose 
and  ministration,  for  you  who  have  carried  a  great  and  wise 
philosophy  and  a  high  and  adoring  iaith  into  them.  Ye  shall 
not  say,  in  common  and  cant  phrase,  "  what  poor  things  are 
possessions  and  honors,  or  what  indifferent  things  are  poverty 
and  toil ! "  but  rather,  "  what  great  things  are  they  all  in  their 
meaning  and  intent ! "  So  shall  your  spirit,  getting  rid  of  gall- 
ing discontent  and  mean  envy,  walk  abroad  in  freedom  and 
gladness,  take  the  broad  pathway  of  generous  love  and  soar- 
ing faith,  till  you  enter  that  world  where  the  hidden  things 
become  manifest,  and  the  secret  things  known,  and  the  now 
invisible  virtue  wears  the  everlasting  crown. 


^Prayer  is  a  constant  source  of  invigoration  to  self-discipline: 
not  the  thoughtiess  praying  which  is  a  thing  of  custom ;  but  that 
which  is  sincere,  intense,  watchful.  Let  a  man  ask  himself  whether 
he  really  would  have  the  thing  he  prayed  for ;  let  him  think,  while 
he  is  praying  for  a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  whether  even  at  that  mo- 
ment he  is  disposed  to  give  up  the  luxury  of  anger.  If  not,  what  a 
horrible  mockery  it  is !  To  think  that  a  man  can  find  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do,  in  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  than  telling  off  so  many 
words ;  alone  with  his  God,  and  repeating  his  task  like  a  child ; 
longing  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  indifierent  to  its  meaning." — Arthur 
Helps. 

lO 
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HONEST  DOUBTS   RESPECTING  JESUS, 
AND  HOW  HE  MEETS  THEM. 

BY   REV.  JOHN   B.   GREEN. 

That  there  are  honest  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  good 
men  respecting  the  adequateness  of  Jesus  to  meet  the  deep- 
est need  of  humanity  is  undeniably  true.  How  does  Jesus 
deal  with  the  doubter  ?  The  incident  recorded  concerning 
John  the  Baptist  sending  messengers  to  him  to  seek  for  an 
assurance  that  he  was  the  promised  and  expected  one,  and 
his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  messengers,  and  with  John 
through  them,  may  give  us  an  insight  into  the  the  state  of 
John's  mind  just  then,  to  help  us  understand  some  of  those 
grave  questions  which  arise  in  our  own  minds,  and  those  of 
others,  and  suggest  how  they  may  be  satisfactorily  met. 

For  John's  mental  condition  is  the  condition  of  a  great 
many  minds  to-day.  They  are  impatient,  troubled,  and  per- 
plexed at  the  apparent  ill  success  and  slow  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  They  may  not  have  preached 
and  labored  for  the  kingdom  just  as  John  did,  and  they  may 
not  be  cast  into  prison  ;  but  thousands,  in  their  hearts,  have 
longed  and  prayed  for  the  establishment  of  that  kingdom,  and 
being  more  or  less  in  the  thraldom  of  ecclesiastical  Herods, 
they  have  had  doubts  raised  in  their  minds,  whether,  after  all, 
the  church,  the  avowed  representative  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
is  really  the  power  and  blessing  they  were  led  to  believe  it. 
And  even  farther  than  this,  they  have  had  doubts  whether 
Christ  be  he,  that  such  a  one  as  God  should  send  and  we  need, 
or  whether  we  may  look  for  another. 

Many  indeed  are  filled  with  glorious  visions  of  the  blessed- 
ness and  beauty  of  what  society  might  be,  if  the  spirit  of 
which  they  may  have  tasted  were  only  the  ruling  one  in  all 
hearts,  and  they  are  earnest  and  eager  in  their  endeavors  to 
have  the  world  give  in  its  allegiance  to  that  spirit ;  and  the 
very  clearness  of  their  vision,  and  the  earnestness  of  their  na- 
tures, make  them  impatient  at  anything  like  delay. 
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A  great  deal  of  the  impatience  of  good  men  with  the  slow 
progress  of  truth,  and  especially  with  the  church  as  the 
avowed  and  providentially  appointed  instrument  for  the  spread 
of  truth,  is  very  natural ;  and  their  complaints  against  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  church  are  not  always  without  foundation. 

How  is  it  possible  at  times  to  be  otherwise  than  impatient, 
when  we  think  how  sadly  the  world  needs  the  restraining,  the 
purifying,  and  comforting  spirit  of  God  —  when  we  think  how 
the  heart  of  humanity,  in  its  best  mood,  yearns  for  the  univer- 
sal sway  of  such  a  God,  and  how  an  all-perfect  and  good  God 
must  yearn  to  have  all  his  creatures  enjoy  tD  the  fullest  the 
bliss  of  constant  communion  with  him  ?  When  we  think  of 
this,  and  then  look  around  and  within,  and  realize  how  far  this 
perfect  kingdom  is  from  being  established,  it  is  not  strange 
that  a  feeling  of  impatience,  perhaps  of  despondency  and 
doubt,  should  steal  over  the  soul.  Many  are  thus  led  to  doubt 
whether  God  has  yet  done  his  best  —  in  other  words,  whether 
Christ  Jesus  is  he  that  should  come,  is  the  one  that  can  do 
for  humanity  all  that  humanity  needs  to  bring  it  into  vital  and 
saving  relations  with  God,  or  whether  we  are  to  look  for 
another  better  fitted  to  meet  the  need. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  impatience,  dis- 
appointment, and  doubt,  sure  enough  these  exist  to  a  painful 
extent,  and  among  men  not  especially  noted  for  their  wicked- 
ness. But  often  men  of  comparatively  pure  lives  and  noble 
character  are  found  asking  the  question  to  which  their  doubt 
gives  rise,  "Is  Christ  all  that  humanity  needs  ?" 

The  church  meanwhile,  too  often  failing  to  fathom  the 
depth  of  the  difficulty,  complacently  attributes  all  such  doubts 
and  questions  to  the  carnal,  depraved  nature  of  man.  The 
world  is  getting  beyond  being  satisfied  with  this  explanation 
and  method  of  meeting  its  doubts  ;  and  quietly  slips  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  church.  It  is  not  strange  that  we  should 
hear  and  see  many  evidences  that  the  world  imagines  itself 
to  have  outgrown,  if  not  all  need  of  God's  help,  yet  all  the 
help  from  him  that  can  come  through  the  church,  or  through 
Christ,  whose  representative  the  church  is.  Let  the  church 
take  warning,     L^t  her  see  to  it  that  she  be  not  recreant  to 
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her  divine  office.  Let  her  not  hope  to  dispel  honest  doubt 
by  attempting  to  stifle  free  thought,  with  that  complacent 
reference  of  all  doubt  to  moral  depravity.  It  might  satisfy,  for 
the  time  being,  in  an  age  when  all  thinking  on  such  themes 
was  confined  to  the  priest ;  but  to-day,  there  must  be  ''  a 
change  of  base,"  if  the  church  would  gain  the  heart-felt  alle- 
giance of  humanity.  And  on  the  other  hand,  let  men  who» 
if  they  would  be  true  to  themselves,  cannot  help  asking  the 
question,  whether  Christ  has  the  ultimate  word  for  humanity, 
not  be  unreasonable.  Let  them  not  demand  perfection  of  the 
church,  as  a  condition  of  her  existence  and  of  her  working  in 
the  direction  of  perfection,  any  more  than  the  church  of  them. 
Enough  for  the  world  that  the  church  has  a  perfect  ideal,  and 
is  anxiously  and  earnestly  seeking  to  realize  it  Let  both,  the 
world  and  the  church,  the  honest  doubter,  and  the  rational 
Christian  disciple  or  body  of  disciples,  take  note  of  John  the 
Baptist  of  old,  and  Jesus  the  Christ.  If  the  sentiments  or 
feelings  which  troubled  John  still  trouble  like  honest,  earnest 
souls,  the  same  way  to  remove  them  is  still  open,  and  the  old 
answer  is  still  a  pertinent  one. 

Let  no  impatient,  troubled  doubter  be  satisfied  to  go  merely 
to  a  disciple  of  Christ ;  let  none  stop  short  even  with  the 
church.  If  one  disciple  may  be  mistaken,  misinterpret  the 
word,  or  fail  to  fathom  the  spirit  of  Christ,  any  number  may, 
even  when  they  are  most  harmonious.  Go  direct  to  Christ 
himself.  John  did  not  send  to  the  Apostles,  he  sent  to  Jesus 
himself,  and  in  person  he  would  have  gone  if  he  had  not  been 
in  prison.  Indeed,  if  he  had  not  been  in  prison,  he  would  not 
in  all  probability  have  been  troubled  with  such  doubts.  And 
had  not  unwise  and  timid  disciples  made  the  church  too  much 
of  a  prison  for  free  thought,  thousands,  instead  of  being 
doubters,  would  be  loving  believers,  and  earnest  workers  for 
the  kingdom  to-day.  Let  us  go  to  Christ  with  our  doubts.  I 
do  not  mean  with  cavils,  but  honest  doubts.  And  if  our  souls 
are  really  anxious  to  be  assured,  whether  he  be  sufficient  to 
fill  up  the  highest  and  holiest  ideal  of  the  one  whom  God 
should  send,  we  shall  receive  an  answer,  better  and  more 
satisfying  than  that  which  was  returned  to  the  brave,  heroic, 
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honest-doubting  John  in  the  prison  of  Herod  Antipas,  the 
cunning,  unscrupulous  viceroy  of  Galilee. 

We  read  that  in  the  presence  of  John's  messengers,  Jesus 
worked  many  wonderful  cures,  and  for  an  answer  to  John, 
they  are  requested  simply  to  tell  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard.  How  wise  in  Jesus  !  How  much  more  satisfying  to 
John,  or  to  any  one,  than  to  say,  "  Yes,  I  am  the  one  that 
should  come."  Jesus  knew  what  the  heart  of  John  needed  to 
satisfy  it.  "  Here  is  my  work,  satisfy  yourself,"  and  for  John 
it  was  enough.  But  if  the  soul  of  man  to-day  requires  more 
and  different  evidence  of  Jesus'  divine  mission,  and  his  adap- 
tability to  meet  the  utmost  need  of  man,  that  evidence  is  not 
wanting.  In  the  progress  of  spiritual  thought,  we  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  ills  \!ci2X  flesh  is  heir  to  are  not  the  great- 
est ills.  In  view  of  the  glorious  fact,  that  we  are  spiritual, 
immortal  beings,  the  diseases  and  ills  of  the  spirit  are  sadder 
ills  than  those  of  the  flesh ;  and  hence  to  cure  the  infirmities 
of  the  flesh  is  not  so  great  a  boon  to  humanity,  as  to  cure  the 
infirmities  of  the  spirit.  The  spiritually  blind  are  in  thicker 
darkness  than  those  who  never  saw  the  light  of  day.  Those 
who  limp  and  stumble  by  the  moral  highway  of  life,  are  more 
to  be  pitied  than  those  whose  lameness  is  only  physical.  Lep- 
rosy of  the  flesh  is  a  loathsome  disease,  but  they  are  in  sad- 
der plight  whose  souls  are  tainted  with  the  leprosy  of  sin. 
To  be  deaf  to  the  still,  small  voice  of  the  Spirit  is  more  dam- 
aging to  the  life  of  the  soul,  than  complete  deafness  of  the 
physical  ear  is  to  the  life  of  the  body ;  and  to  hear  the  divine 
music  of  the  spheres  is  even  better  than  the  music  of  a  moth- 
er's voice  or  the  prattle  of  a  sinless  child.  To  be  dead  to  all 
noble  aspiration  and  interest  in  divine  things  is  a  ten  thou- 
sand times  sadder  death,  than  the  one  which  can  only  over- 
take the  body.  Now  in  my  soul  I  believe,  yea,  I  know,  that 
Christ  can,  to-day,  cure  all  these  moral  ills  of  the  soul.  To- 
day, bis  spirit  can  give  sight  to  the  spiritually  blind,  reveal- 
ing to  them  the  beauty,  the  glory,  the  surpassing  blessedness 
of  heavenly  things.  By  his  spirit,  the  morally  halting  and 
lame  are  strengthened  to  walk  with  the  dignity  of  a  new  and 
spiritual  manhood.  His  spirit  can  purify  the  heart  from  every 
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taint  of  sin.  He  who  will  drink  in  of  his  spirit  will  hear  rav- 
ishing music,  where  once  all  was  deadly  silence,  or  jarring, 
discordant  noise.  Open  your  heart  to  his  waiting  spirit,  and 
learn  what  life  is.  To-day,  as  of  old,  and  by  this  same  Jesus, 
this  gospel,  this  good  news,  is  preached  to  the  poorest  and 
meanest  wretch  of  us  all.  Xo  matter  how  indifTerent  we 
may  have  been  in  the  past,  no  matter  how  far  w'e  may  have 
banished  God  from  our  thoughts,  no  matter  how  corrupt  our 
hearts  may  have  been, — to  us  the  good  news  comes  that 
God.  the  infinitely  tender  and  loving  God  and  Father,  is  now 
anxiously  seeking  to  have  us  come  to  him  in  penitence,  and 
bo  forgiven,  and  be  heirs  with  his  well-beloved  Son  of  all 
the  blesseilness  that  the  Father  hath. 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  soul's  honest  doubts.  Not,  alas, 
the  answer  which  the  church  always  gives. — she  sometimes 
gives  scholastic  theology,  a  stone  for  bread,  —  but  the  answer 
which  Christ  always  gives.  And  what  more  can  any  soul  re- 
quire of  any  Gvxl-seat  messenger  ?  What  more  can  any  soul 
nct\l  than  to  bo  brou^iht  into  vital,  conscious  communion 
with  Gv\l  ?  Do  some  raise  the  further  doubt,  whether  Christ 
can  vio  this,  arid  do  thev  tell  us  what  thev  find  he  cannot  do 
—  what  thoy  have  no:  scon,  ana  not  heard  ?  The  only  thing 
1  can  say  is,  ^ro  and  soo.  try  Christ  fairly:  unreser\-edly  place 
Yourself  in  sympathy  with  him.  and  then  let  all  know  what 
vou  I\.r:  w*  soon  .itVvi  heard.  SorJ  vour  nearest  friends  —  the 
dearest  thw>u^h:s  ana  feelings  of  your  mind  and  heart,  as  John 
sent  his  tVicnds  of  old.  and  then  tell  the  whole  world  your 
;^uv.vcss.  No  0:10  car^*s  aboi::  failure.  The  world  is  tired, 
sL>iri:uaII\  sick.  of  hcirinsc  trora  men  what  thev  do  «^/find  in 
Chiist.  \Vh,it  voit  rais*  will  helv  no  or.e,  what  vou  see  and 
heat  will  hc^»  all.  i>at  bo  sure  you  d>  not  stop  short  of 
V.*htist.  and  takvT  so'.v;,^  ?:^av.  s  or  some  church's  representation 
of  hitu.  lot  h:s  ow*  >!o>s^\l  >\\r  :.  Ani  then  be  sure  you  go 
50  him  \\'i:h  tho  r:^>.:  o!:»!s.v:.  to  seok  that  which  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  svvk.  U  \o;:  ^o  to  hi:rt  for  some  selfish  purpose,  you 
will  hAuiU  i;ct  ,i:'\  :-v>:.v-!Sv: :  itor.e.  except  it  be  a  sharp 
but  lo\ii\-:  ivL>iiko.  No:  even  tf  ic  bo  the  salvation  of  your 
own  sv>ul  H\m\  the  kVi:sv^;uoncos  oX  your  evil  passions.     That 
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selfish  object  may  carry  you  where  you  hope  to  find  him,  as 
it  has  carried  thousands ;  but  unless  you  change  your  purpose 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  get  much  satisfaction  there.  And  it 
is  of  very  little  use  to  go  to  •him  with  some  curious  question, 
which  concerns  the  interest  of  our  immortal  souls  about  as 
much  as  the  age  of  the  world,  or  the  perplexing  development 
theory  concerns  the  happiness  of  the  little  babe  on  its  moth- 
er's knee.  You  will  get  no  answer  to  such  an  inquiry,  ex- 
cept it  be,  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?     Follow  thou  me." 

One  grand  reason  why  so  many  fail  to  tell  us  what  they 
do  find  in  Christ,  while  they  tell  so  much  of  what  they  do  not 
find,  is,  because  they  go  to  him  for  every  thing  rather  than 
that  for  which  it  is  reasonable  to  go  to  him.  If  he  be  he  who 
should  come,  he  whom  the  aspiring,  God-seeking  heart  of  hu- 
manity for  long  ages  has  been  hungering  and  thirsting  after, 
and  in  stammering  speech  of  prophet  and  poet  crying  for, — 
if  he  be  the  one  we  need  to  bring  God  face  to  face  with  us, 
and  we  into  vital  communion  with  God,  the  rest  we  can  afford 
to  leave  to  the  cunning  wit  of  man's  expanding  intellect  and 
the  unfolding  ages. 

And  who  that  has  gone  to  Jesus  with  a  hunger  and 
thirst  in  his  soul  to  find  the  living,  sin-conquering,  fear-dis- 
pelling, comforting,  inspiring,  and  sanctifying  spirit  of  God 
the  Father,  has  been  sent  away  utterly  disappointed }  We 
may  not  find  Christ  promising  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  earth  in  a  day.  Time  with  God  is  as  nothing. 
We  may  not  find  him  ready  to  lift  off,  at  once,  from  the  body 
or  from  the  soul,  all  unpleasant  consequences.  We  do  not 
learn  that  he  used  his  wonder-working  power  to  release  John 
from  prison,  unjustly  though  he  was  held  there ;  but  he  did 
send  what  was  to  John  a  perfect  assurance  thai  the  kingdom 
was  verily  at  hand,  that  the  living  God,  as  a  loving  Father, 
was  among  men,  that  the  spirit  had  become  flesh,  and  was 
ready  to  become  so  in  whatever  heart  was  willing  to  receive 
it ;  and  that  was  all  John  needed  to  enable  him  to  die  in 
peace.     And  what  more  want  we  ? 

If  any  of  us  do  not  find  in  Christ  this  assurance  of  God's 
nearness  an4  sympathy  and  readiness  to  help,  let  us  have  no 
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word  of  condemnation.  We  read  that  Jesus  added  to  the 
messengers  of  John, "  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  not  be  offended 
in  me."  If  any  do  not  find  at  once  all  that  they  expect  in 
Christ,  let  them  be  true  and  faithful  to  what  they  do  see  and 
hear,  and  not  be  offensively  impatient.  The  fault  may  be  in 
themselves.  They  may  be  in  greater  haste  than  is  consistent 
with  their  own  and  others'  best  interests,  and  they  may  have 
been  expecting  what  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  find. 
Let  ever}'  man  trustingly  go  direct  to  Christ  and  faithfully 
tr}'  him,  before  setting  him  aside  to  look  for  another. 

The  world's  noblest,  truest,  and  best  since  his  advent,  have 
found  their  best  help  in  faithfully  trusting  his  spirit,  and  hum- 
bly seeking  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Theodore  Parker  was  never  truer  to  his  best  consciousness 
than  when  he  said :  — 

**  O  Thou  great  friend  to  all  the  sons  of  men, 
\\*ho  once  appeared  in  humblest  gnise  below, 
Sin  to  rebuke,  to  break  the  captive^s  chain. 

And  call  thy  brethren  forth  itom  want  and  woe,  — 

<'  We  look  to  thee :  thv  truth  is  still  the  light 

>M)ich  guides  the  nations,  groping  on  their  way. 
Stumbling  and  falling  in  disastrous  night. 
Yd  hoping  e\*er  for  the  perfect  day, 

•*  Yes  :  thou  art  still  the  life  ;  thou  an  the  Wav 

The  holiest  know,  —  Light.  Life  and  Way  of  heaven  ! 
And  they  who  dearest  hope,  and  deepest  pray. 
Toil  by  the  light,  life,  way  which  thou  hast  given." 


^  As  to  there  being  annhing  Tieally  trifling  in  act  of  humanity, 
ho^Tvor  slight,  it  is  moral  blindness  to  supp»ose  so.  The  few  mo- 
ments in  the  course  of  each  day  which  a  man  abroad  in  some 
worldly  pursuit  may  carefully  expend  in  kind  words  or  trifling  char- 
ities to  those  around  him  arc  perhaps,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  the 
only  time  that  he  has  lived  to  any  purpose  worthy  of  recording."-— 
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^  A  LIGHT  withdrawn  is  not  therefore  extinguished.  A  life 
opening  sweetly  and  lovingly  upon  us,  filling  our  hearts  and 
our  homes  with  its  affections,  feeling  its  way  into  this  world  by 
kind  and  thoughtful  deeds,  looking  upward  with  a  boundless 
trust,  seeking  to  shape  itself  into  conformity  with  its  highest 
ideal,  and  then  in  the  fullness  of  its  early  enthusiasm  taken 
up  out  of  our  sight,  while  we  strive  to  follow  it  with  bereaved 
and  yearning  hearts,  has  not  therefore  failed  to  accomplish 
the  work  for  which  it  was  sent  into  this  world.  Most  of  the 
lives  which  live  most  tenderly  in  our  affections,  a  perpetual 
joy  and  inspiration,  are  of  this  kind.  They  seemed  to  be 
taken  away  by  a  premature  and  untimely  fate.  But  they  are 
only  continuing,  under  more  auspicious  influences,  what  they 
here  began.  Not  only  in  their  own  higher  sphere,  amid  the 
companionships  of  heaven,  do  they  grow  up  into  higher  graces 
and  virtues,  but  they  live  with  us  as  no  earthly  friend  ever 
can.  No  blight  of  age  or  disappointment  can  fall  upon  them 
now.  We  shall  grow  old.  The  burdens  of  our  pilgrimage 
will  bow  us  down.  The  companions  by  our  side  will  also 
grow  weary  and  old.  But  these  friends  of  ours  have  entered 
on  an  eternity  of  perpetual  youth.  No  anxieties  or  cares  shall 
wear  deepening  furrows  in  their  foreheads.  Their  immortal 
loves  and  longings  shall  not  be  brought  down  into  bondage 
to  the  dull,  unbelieving,  unimpassioned  round  of  daily  toil. 
When  the  world  goes  hard  with  us,  and  we  are  tired  and  sad, 
and  the  low  standard  of  faith  and  practice  around  us  is  begin- 
ning to  obscure  our  spiritual  perceptions  and  wean  us  from 
our  brightest  hopes,  they  will  come  to  us  in  our  thoughts,  as 
heavenly  visitants,  with  the  glow  and  freshness  of  heavenly 
spirits,  to  revive  our  languishing  hopes  and  make  us  young 
again  in  our  religious  faith  and  love.  The  air  around  us  will 
be  sweeter  because  it  has  been  breathed  by  them.  The  walks 
through  which  our  footsteps  lead  us  are  more  sacred  because 
once  trodden  by  their  saintly  feet.  Our  Sabbath  hymns  will 
have  for  us  a  deeper  melody  because  they  have  been  sung  by 
11 
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them.  Their  present  life  reaches  down  to  us,  and  our  Christ- 
mas carols  and  New  Year's  greetings  are  filled  with  the  rich- 
est harmonies  which  come  to  us  from  them  in  their  celestial 
sphere. 

So  we  live  in  them  and  they  in  us  ;  and  he  who  is  the 
fountain  of  all  life  lives  alike  in  them  and  us,  and  binds  us  all 
together  in  one  great  and  holy  communion  of  the  saints,  for 

EVER   AND    EVER. 


MY    CHRISTMAS. 

To-night,  I  sit  in  the  shadows, 
And  muse  on  that  legend  old  ; 

How  Christ  was  born  in  a  manger. 
To  bring  the  lost  to  the  fold. 

But  I  keep  not  that  far  off  Christmas, 
Whose  years  betwixt  us  roll : 

The  one  that  I  keep  is  near  me, — 
'Tis  the  Christmas  of  my  soul. 

I  think  of  that  morning  twilight, 

The, twilight  of  my  soul. 
When  the  Star-in-the-east's  first  glimmer 

Did  o*er  its  darkness  roll. 

And  I  hear  the  chant  of  the  angels, 
The  angels  that  guard  the  soul ; 
"  Immanuel,  God  is  with  thee, 
With  thee  to  make  thee  whole." 

And  I  feel  the  Lord  Christ  growing, 

Growing  within  my  heart, 
And  the  Life,  into  new  Being, 

Does  all  within  me  staa. 
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And  I  hear  the  devils  shrieking, 

The  de\als  of  my  heart, 
As  at  the  words  of  the  Master 

They  one  by  one  depart 

But  I  fear  I  see  a  Judas, 

A  Judas  in  my  heart, 
That  would  sell  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus, 

And  act  a  traitor's  part. 

And  oft  comes  the  shout  of  the  rabble. 

The  rabble  of  my  soul, 
Crying,  "  Crucify  this  Jesus  ! 

We  will  not  his  control." 

And  then  in  a  grave  they  lay  him, — 

The  Roman  soldiers  part. 
And  place  o'er  that  grave  securely 

The  marble  of  my  heart. 

But  though  they  watch  and  ward  it. 

Those  hirelings  of  my  soul. 
The  angels  come  in  the  night-time, 

And  away  the  stone  they  roll. 

And  when  my  Lord  is  risen, 

And  the  darkness  doth  depart, 
The  first  that  comes  to  greet  him 

Is  the  Mary  of  my  heart. 

Thus  ever  I  keep  my  Christmas, 

Keep  it  with  tearful  joy  ; 
Not  in  cursing  the  Jewish  blindness 

That  did  its  Lord  destroy. 

But  looking  within  my  own  heart, 

I  see  that  again  and  again 
I  crucify  and  slay  Him, 

The  God  that  dwells  with  men. 

Claiborne  Addison  Young. 
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THE    CLOSING    YEAR. 

«  

TuK  Year  ends  with  the  week's  end :  and  the  first  Lord's 
Day  of  a  new  year  consecrates  its  fresh  and  unspotted  hours 
to  the  holiest  and  best  beginning  of  the  time. 

It  is  a  serious  moment,  when  a  closing  year  ends  the  fin- 
ishi\l  rvoorvl  of  one  chapter  of  life.  The  departing  messen- 
ji\M\  who  came  to  us  from  God.  bearing  divine  gifts  of  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege,  for  one  moment  looks  back,  aglow  with 
his  hi^h  and  sacred  messaije.  There  is  no  one,  whose  life  has 
bct^n  so  jwr  and  empty  in  the  twelve-month,  as  not  to  be  fain 
U>  vvnsl:aiu  him  to  remain,  as  the  disciples  did  their  Lord, 
whcu  it  WAS  toward  evening:  and  the  day  w^ls  far  spent,  — 
*^  Ahixie  w::h  us^'*  If  the  Christian  Io\-aI:vand  Christian  faith 
Jwv^r,  5n  the  hcAr:.  that  w;u  abide  which  makes  it  matter  little 
hox^  :hc  xx^Af^  cv^rac  and  ^w  CoraLng,  they  will  be  fraught  with 
jv<\^N>;i;!i  v^r jv>r:utt::Y  ;  and  siv^iri:.  they  will  bear  away  trusts 
tu'.r/xV'Cvi  Atvl  :hc  iKCCu^^^r  o:  zhxukf^Llness  and  praise.  And 
titsrv  XK :./.  s:;r.  ^Avt'  :hc  bcs:  trcisur^  which  were  theirs,  — 
Usth  :v.*.^  jv^^-^:  xn  scrrvw.  vy  :c  h^Mvenly  things,  kindled 
tv^  3;.tv^A^^?[  >fcA:ti",:>>  >x  yy  :r.  :>.:r^^  exrtHy.  sacred  privileges 
l^^ts^3t5N  vaacvl  V  :>sf  ^^:?^  f.x  wirjci  :bey  w«r«  given. 

lij;^  itss>  jv^v  :><'  ttfc^V^^:  cc"  :i«e  v^jlt  wiZ  descend,  softly 
V»V  ^"^  •>  N%-\sU-?^  aX^c:  :><  XTta:  *cr;-c!i  >,ke  a  wearj-  child  so 
^v.-^  v^^^'  ^^'i:Vl^*  ANkV;;*  .  v,*^,*"^  :ist  .i.'iJCurir  s  ieirt  will  be  filled 
%  ;>  ;v- *W4  ^vv^\^  Kvx^t^-  .^  :i>r  5i<^f!r.:ruc  :c  the  year's  far- 
>^\>t;  viM  -  >fc^  w^  ^X*^  A>iv:;rw:  vctcKc^ot  vre  bin  who  **  never 
>;V:^rXN'i,   -fss-   vvv^.-cs '     ':Kr  S>^iSinjri  cc  hss  church,  —  the 

•AnV'^'X^  '  ^ .  ^;v.  ,\^trjric»\v  :*c  xrc  x  2^f  centuries 
vWsv  ^v  u^rv-ii^^  /I  ^K"-  ^ii^^tn  T^izh^x.'^'i.z  r^xTnccci.    Aquar- 
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ter  of  a  thousand  years  since  the  founding  of  this  Christian 
land !  In  that  period,  so  short  in  a  nation's  life,  what  hath 
not  God  wrought !  When  the  little  Mayflower  (well  named, 
for  she  brought  the  first  flower  of  a  new  spring  of  hope  and 
life  for  mankind)  cast  anchor  off"  this  wintry  shore,  and  those 
true-hearted  men  and  women  set  foot  on  the  memorable  Rock 
which  has  been  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  empire,  they  might 
well  have  quailed  at  the  prospect.  Winter  around  them  in 
the  frozen  ground  and  the  snow-thick  air,  the  infinite  mystery 
of  the  forest  before  them,  and  behind  it  the  unknown  terrors 
of  a  savage  foe ;  no  shelter  save  what  their  hands  should 
raise,  no  food  save  what  their  ship  had  brought,  no  home  save 
the  dear  old  land  which  they  had  left  across  three  thousand 
miles  of  weltering  waves  of  the  salt  and  bitter  sea !  But  they 
looked  beyond  the  dim  and  doubtful  present  with  unfaltering 
faith.  Like  Moses,  they  saw  from  afar  the  promised  land,  in 
which,  through  their  self-sacrifice,  their  children  should  be 
blessed.  But  not  their  wildest  visions  could  have  told  them 
the  full  greatness  of  what  they  did,  or  have  measured  the  full 
gratitude  of  coming  generations. 

Among  all  who  celebrated  the  great  anniversary  of  their 
landing,  none  had  a  better  historic  right  than  the  body  of 
Liberal  Christians,  who  inherit  the  ancient  churches  which 
the  Prilgrims  and  the  Puritans  founded,  and  who  have  entered 
into  the  meaning  of  Robinson's  famous  words  of  farewell  to 
the  Pilgrims :  **  I  look  for  more  light  to  break  forth  from 
God's  holy  word."  If  we  do  not  wholly  abide  by  their  doc- 
trine in  its  letter,  we  claim  to  retain  their  faith  in  its  spirit ; 
and  we  build  on  the  Bible  which  they  read  and  the  Christ  in 
whom  they  trusted.  The  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  have  their  best 
heritage  in  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  one  enduring  thing  in  human  affairs  is  the  power  of 
great  character.  And  that  these  great  men  had.  They  were 
strong  enough  to  turn  their  backs  on  their  country,  and  fare 
across  stormy  seas  for  truth's  sake.  They  were  steadfast 
enough  to  send  their  ships  back  without  them,  after  that  first 
dreadful  winter.  It  was  the  heroism  of  true  natures  perfected 
by  struggle  and  victory.   They  drew  their  strength  out  of  the 
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wells  within  their  own  souls.  With  wrestlings  and  cries  unto 
God  they  battled  against  temptation,  and  the  echo  of  their 
prayers  and  the  fruit  of  their  struggles  is  in  the  New  Eng- 
land character  to-day.  And  so  they  have  left  their  children 
the  best  fruit  of  all  grand  character,  namely,  a  quickening 
impulse  for  future  generations.  They  have  toned  ///  the 
moral  ideal  of  this  land  to  the  loftiest  and  purest  pitch,  and 
have  shown  not  merely  what  is  possible  for  exceptional  men, 
but  what  is  possible  for  common  men,  kindled  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  great  idea.  "  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you,"  said 
Bradford.  **  that  you  break  the  ice  for  those  that  are  to  come 
after  you.  That  honor  will  be  yours  until  the  world's  end.** 
What  an  ice  it  was  that  they  broke  !  The  frozen  crust  of  the 
social  prejudice  of  ages,  the  hard  and  chilling  circumstance 
of  the  New  World,  the  bitter  pinch  of  poverty,  with  bleeding 
hands  they  broke,  that  we  might  get  at  the  water  of  life ! 
Only  great  characters  could  do  that  It  is  said  that  "  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Columba  was  a  rock ;  but  that  rock  became 
a  refuge  for  all  who,  like  him,  should  be  doomed  to  the  bitter 
lot  of  exile.  For  those  who  slept  on  that  hard  stone,  banish- 
ment would  lose  something  of  its  misery  ;  and  the  memory  of 
their  native  land  would  come  back,  not  with  the  gnawing  ag- 
ony of  homesickness,  but  with  the  peaceful  glow  of  a  tender 
and  consoling  beauty."  It  well  illustrates  the  high  comforts 
which  there  are  for  us  in  returning  to  the  memory  of  the 
Puritans.  Solid  and  rocky  though  they  were,  as  Plymouth 
Rock  itself,  —  granitic  men,  —  they  will  inspire  their  children 
with  loftier  visions  and  brighter  hopes  than  softer,  more  indul- 
gent memories  would  do.  They  were  not  perfect.  None 
would  put  that  idea  away  so  soon  or  so  far  as  they.  But  they 
point  the  way  to  the  sweeter  virtues,  **  the  meekness  and  gen- 
tleness of  Christ."  We  still  need  their  iron  in  the  blood  ;  but 
with  a  broader  and  more  sunny  faith  the  present  generation 
should  be  able  to  go  on  from  their  strength,  to  a  yet  higher 
strength. 

Modern  scientists  have  a  theory  that  there  is  what  is  called 
"a  survival  of  instincts," — that  the  qualities  of  ancestors  re- 
main latent  in  the  system  for  generations,  and  then  crop  out 
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again.  We  can  well  accept  it  as  concerns  the  moral  nature, 
so  far  as  this,  —  that  the  capacities  which  were  in  the  fathers 
are  in  the  sons.  The  stress  of  the  civil  war  brought  out 
again  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Puritans.  But 
they  will  not  come  out  of  t/iemselves.  They  must  be  exercised 
as  the  fathers  exercised  them,  in  faith  and  prayer.  They 
must  be  brought  near  to  the  everliving  Christ,  in  whom  they 
dwell  in  all  their  fullness. 

BOSTON    LATIN    SCHOOL. 

The  beautiful  memorial  which  has  been  placed  in  the  hall 
of  the  Boston  Latin  Shool  is  the  most  satisfactory  monument 
thus  far  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  heroic  sons  of  America 
who  fell  in  the  recent  war  for  their  country.  The  part  of  the 
hall  in  which  the  statue  is  placed  is  really  transformed  into 
an  impressive  memorial  chapel,  and  the  influence  of  these 
high  examples,  constantly  present  to  the  eyes  of  future  schol- 
ars, must  be  greater  than  can  be  measured.  On  the  walls 
hang  portraits  of  several  of  the  commemorated  soldiers,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  statue  are  long  tablets  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  who  entered  the  service 
and  returned  in  safety,  whom  "  Alma  Mater  gratatur  reduces." 
The  statue,  wrought  from  American  marble  by  the  master- 
hand  of  Mr.  Greenough,  is  full  of  beauty,  dignity,  and  pathos. 
It  represents  the  alma  mater  in  a  sitting  position,  the  left 
hand  on  a  shield  on  which  the  roll  of  names  of  those  who  fell, 
"  Pro  P^tria,"  is  divided  by  an  inverted  torch.  The  right 
hand  is  stretched  forth  as  if  to  crown  them  with  the  laurel 
wreath  which  the  hand  holds.  In  the  solemn  beauty  of  the 
face,  the  arfist  has  given  the  expression  befitting  such  an 
"  emblematic  mother,"  "  full  of  exultation  at  the  glories  of  her 
sons,  full  of  grief  at  their  sacrifice,  full  of  serene  joy  that 
other  sons  yet  survive,  and  that  the  noble  lineage  shall  never 
fail."  The  far-searching,  yearning  look  in  the  eyes,  the  ten- 
der emotion  in  the  mouth,  are  blended  with  a  chastened  exul- 
tation and  pride ;  and  there  is  more  soul  in  the  marble  face 
than  is  often  put  into  stone.  On  the  day  of  public  exhibition, 
it  was  very  striking  to  see  how  those  who  entered  the  room 
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were  quieted  by  the  silent  influence  of  the  place  and  the 
thoughts  which  belonged  there.  Mr.  Evart's  oration  at  the 
dedication  services  was  a  weighty  statement  of  the  great 
questions  which  were  involved  in  the  war.  We  extract  some 
thoughtful  words :  — 

"  But  be  sure  that  a  war  such  as  we  know  our  civil  war  to  have  been 
is  the  severest  and  honestest,  and  the  most  intelligible  lesson  that  a  peo- 
ple ever  had  occasion  to  learn ;  that,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  *  Wis- 
dom is  better  than  weapons  of  war ; '  that  for  a  nation  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice  at  the  cost  of  war  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  nation's  disposition  to  espouse  the  cause  of  war  at  the  cost  of 
liberty  and  justice." 

A  PAINFUL  CONTRAST  to  the  forcgoing  was  afforded  by  an 
address  delivered  in  Boston  during  Thanksgiving  week,  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  war  with  England  was  seriously  broached. 
The  Hebrew  people  were  commanded  to  mingle  bitter  herbs 
with  their  feast ;  and  so  it  may  be  wholesome  for  us  to  have 
had  the  nauseous  flavors  of  such  unchristian  clamors  mingled 
with  the  sweet  home  festival,  which  seems  to  require  only 
thankfulness  and  good  will.  Unless  it  answered  this  purpose, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  see  anything  but  shame  and  wrong  in 
such  utterances  from  any  public  man.  The  folly  of  supposing 
that  a  proud  and  sensitive  nation  would  surrender  Canada, 
because  we  demanded  it,  is  only  equalled  by  the  wickedness 
of  talking  coolly  about  another  war,  to  this  generation  of 
Americans,  who  have  known  all  that  the  word  means. 

When  we  think  of  the  future  work  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  which  the  two  English  speaking  nations  have  to  do  to- 
gether, if  they  will  join  hands  in  peace,  —  when  we  remember 
how  gigantic  the  wrong  is,  which  is  proposed,  in  order  to 
right,  forsooth,  an  infinitely  lesser  wrong,  —  the  proposer  of  it 
seems  guilty  of  a  public  crime.  The  only  consolation  is,  that 
the  plan  met  with  so  chilling  a  reception,  that  it  must  have 
mingled  bitter  herbs  in  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  its  origin- 
ator. It  is  still  true  that  political  hardihood  is  not  accepted 
by  the  people  of  this  land  as  a  substitute  for  Christian  con- 
science. 

But  yet  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  our  dangers  that 
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men  of  a  bad,  bold  nature  speak  to  a  large  multitude,  who  ac- 
cept them  as  ideal  representatives  of  the  unscrupulousness, 
the  want  of  conscience,  the  overbearing  insolence  which  char- 
acterize unregulated  ambition.  If  the  world  should  really  go 
about  to  substitute  this  spirit  for  Christian  faith  and  love,  it 
would  be  given  over  to  beasts  of  prey.  The  worst  of  despot- 
isms would  be  the  many-headed  despotism  of  a  multitudinous 
tyrant.  '*  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  "  only 
when  the  voice  of  God  speaks  through  it.  There  is  no  divine 
infallibility  even  in  majorities.  It  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous signs  of  the  times,  that  men  are  so  ready  to  surrender 
their  individual  conscience  to  the  caucus  of  the  majority  vote. 
On  the  strength  of  this,  shameless  demagogues  are  not 
wanting  in  any  party,  who  boldly  tell  the  people  that  no  na- 
tion ever  obeys  a  higher  law  than  its  own  self-interest,  —  that 
it  will  never  be  honest,  "  if  it  can  possibly  "  avoid  an  onerous 
tax,  which  it  can  do  by  the  majority's  vote,  —  that  the  only 
question  to  consider  in  regard  to  a  war  is,  whether  war  will 
enable  us  to  steal  a  province  from  a  sister  nation.  But  all 
the  forces  of  the  universe  weigh  against  a  majority  without 
God,  and  fortunately  for  the  country  the  conscience  of  the 
land  is  on  His  side  of  the  scale. 

In  this  connection,  an  article  entitled,  *'  The  Era  of  the 
Tongue,"  from  the  Baltimore  "  Episcopal  Methodist,"  con- 
tains food  for  reflection  :  — 

"  After  nearly  twenty  centuries  of  enforced  silence,  the  bottled-up  ver- 
bosity of  all  that  time  seems  to  have  burst  upon  this  unhappy  generation. 
We  have  the  Tongue  Political,  the  Tongue  Polemical,  the  Tongue  Philan- 
thropical,  with  a  strong  impression  in  one  and  all  of  the  Tongue  Diabol- 
icaL  The  very  convict  on  the  scaffold* does  not  die  content  unless  he 
makes  a  platform  display,  a  last  dying  speech  to  a  refined  and  intelligent 
audience,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to  beware  of  his  eccentric  example, 
consoles  them  for  his  loss  by  the  assurance  that  from  the  scaffold  to  the 
skies  there  is  but  a  step,  caps  the  climax  of  murder  by  killing  the  King's 
English,  and  is  very  likely  to  assure  the  sheriff  that  he  does  not  know  of 
any  one  he  would  rather  have  hang  him,  while  the  sheriff,  not  willing  to 
let  even  a  dying  man  have  the  last  word,  informs  him  that  he  does  not 
know  of  another  man  whom  it  would  give  him  as  much  pleasure  to  hang. 
The  peril  in  all  our  profuse  public  loquacity  is  the  running  into  cant,  the 
stereotyped  phraseology  of  virtue,  that  passes  current  as  the  thing  it 
12 
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counterfeits.  In  the  name  of  Liberty,  what  horrors  have  been  perpe- 
.  trated !  In  the  name  of  Religion,  what  persecutions !  In  the  guise  of  Phil- 
anthropy, what  demons  of  hate,  greed,  and  vindictiveness  have  been  let 
loose  upon  the  earth  !  Even  amongst  the  most  sincere,  how  rarely  do 
we  fiiid  straightforwardness  and  unselfishness,  combined  witli  an  uncon- 
sciousness of  those  qualities.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  liquid  utter- 
ances of  noble  sentiments  furnish  almost  prima /acie  evidence  that  they 
will  be  left  to  others  besides  the  speaker  to  illustrate  in  action.  Upon 
the  Roman  stage,  on  some  occasions,  the  speaking  and  acting  parts  were 
divided  ;  one  player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones,  while  another 
performed  the  corresponding  motions  and  gestures.  Absurd  as  we  may 
think  this  exhibition,  there  is  pretty  much  the  same  division  of  labor  in 
the  patriotic  and  philanthropic  performers  of  the  present  day.  One  man 
does  the  talking  and  others  illustrate  by  action.  When  war  orators,  for 
example,  talk  of  dying  in  the  last  ditch,  it  is  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic 
who  are  expected  to  make  the  appropriate  gesticulations,  by  lying  with 
their  heads  in  the  mud  and.  their  heels  in  the  air.  The  silver  tongues 
are,  in  general,  so  exhausted  by  the  escape  of  all  their  energy  in  speech, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  aught  except  passively  receiving  the  plaudits 
and  pensions  of  a  grateful  country.  There  is  hardly  any  department  in 
which  Speech  and  Action  hunt  in  couples." 

OBJURGATORY    PRAYER. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  men  to  call  each  other  hard  names  in 
their  personal  controversies  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  when  they 
do  it  in  their  prayers  to  the  Almighty  ?  Jesus  Christ  has 
taught  us  how  he  estimates  such  a  proceeding,  in  the  Parable 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that 
the  "  Zion's  Herald "  prints  without  comment  a  IJrayer  for 
the  Afflicted  in  Europe,  which  asks  :  — 

"  Let  not  the  peoples  be  put  to  the  sword  who  have  always  been  de- 
prived of  Thy  Word.  .  .  .  Save  them  to  a  farther  probation,  till  Thy 
messengers  can  visit  them  with  the  bread  of  life,  that  a  wicked  priest- 
hood have  so  long  denied  them  of." 

Did  the  author  of  this  really  mean  to  inform  the  Infinite 
Mercy  that  eighty  millions  of  German  and  French-speaking 
souls,  almost  all  baptized  into  the  Christian  Church,  bad 
never  heard  of  Christianity  ?  that  their  religious  teachers, 
among  whom  have  been  such  men  as  Lacordaire  and  Ravig- 
nan,  and  saints  like  the  Cur^  d'Ars,  on  the  Catholic  side, 
such  men  as  Coquerel  or  Tholuck,  on  the  Protestant,  are 
a  "  wicked  priesthood  ? " 
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SUNDAY    LECTURES. 

The  movement  to  introduce  Sunday  evening  lectures  on 
common  lyceum  topics  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  We 
cannot  believe  that  men  of  the  character  of  some  who  have 
taken  part  in  it  would  allow  themselves  to  do  so  if  they  real- 
ized that  it  is  one  phase  of  a  movement  which  is  pushing 
steadily  toward  the  secularization  of  the  New  England  day  of 
rest.  It  is  the  opening  wedge  to  the  introduction  of  purely 
secular  amusements  into  time  that  has  been  kept  holy  since 
the  foundation  of  this  Christian  Commonwealth.  From  the 
lecture  to  the  "  sacred  "  concert,  from  the  "  dramatic  reading  " 
to  the  "  moral  play,"  is  not  an  enormous  step.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  ventured  on  if  the  course  of  things  this 
winter  passes  without  serious  protest.  After  Charles  Dickens 
bad  been  vilified  from  one  side  on  a  Sunday  morning,  it 
seemed  hard  that  on  the  other  side  his  honored  memory 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  day  of  rest,  but  should 
be  sainted  in  a  way  which  no  one  would  have  sooner  been 
troubled  at  than  he.  There  never  was  a  community  which 
needed  more  than  this  of  New  England  to  keep  the  moral 
and  religious  benefits  of  the  consecrated  Sunday,  —  never  a 
community  which  would  lose  more  of  its  best  characteristics, 
in  losing  this. 

ALSACE  AND   LORRAINE. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  closing  year  comes  to  us  an  appeal 
from  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  desolating  war  between  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  suffering  peasantry  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  are  in  a  state  of  destitution  which  almost  surpasses 
belief.  Their  provinces  ravaged  by  war,  their  territory  the 
prize  for  which  the  two  battle  giants  are  wrestling,  their  vil- 
lages burned,  their  crops  and  cattle  eaten  up,  winter  and 
starvation  are  upon  them.  During  the  potato  famine  in 
Ireland,  America  sent  supplies  of  food,  and  was  repaid  by  the 
gratitude  of  a  people.  The  opportunity  for  generous  aid  is 
even  larger  now,  and  the  need  not  less  urgent.  No  holier 
Christmas  offering  can  be  made,  than  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  now  raising  for  this  purpose,  and  we  commend  it  to  our 
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readers'  speedy  charity.  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  Miss 
Mary  Gray  Chapman,  No.  32  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
or  to  Miss  Caroline  Weston,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

A  STRANGE  RESULT  of  the  war  has  been  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  France  and  Germany. 

**  Before  the  investment  of  Paris,  M.  de  Pressense  had  succeeded  in 
placing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  tlie  New  Testament 
and  separate  Gospels  in  circulation  amongst  the  French  soldiers,  and  in 
the  hospitals  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  Rev.  G.  P.  Davis,  of  Berlin, 
makes  an  estimate  that  from  the  head-quarters  there  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  and  forty-five  thousand  given 
away.  At  present,  a  daily  delivery  of  six  thousand  copies  does  not  meet 
the  demand.  Very  recently,  eighty  thousand  French  Gospels  left  the 
Society's  own  presses  at  Berlin.  Taking  the  French  issues  into  account, 
there  has  been  a  total  Bible  circulation,  either  complete  or  in  detached 
portions,  up  to  the  first  of  November,  of  nearly  half  a  million  since  the 
declaration  of  war.  Of  the  Prussian  agents,  who  have  lately  disposed  of 
between  one  thousand  and  two  thousand  whole  Bibles,  the  following 
story  is  told :  While  the  colporteur  at  Bromberg,  in  the  prorince  of  Posen, 
was  selling  his  Testaments  at  one  groschen  a  copy,  to  a  battalion  of  in- 
£uitry,  a  soldier  said  that  although  he  could  not  carry  so  large  a  volume 
as  the  complete  Bible,  he  should  yet  like  to  send  one  to  his  wife  and 
children,  as  a  last  token  of  remembrance  in  case  he  should  die.  It  was 
given  to  him  for  two-thirds  of  the  selling  price.  Before  the  bargain  could 
be  completed,  about  a  dozen  voices  cried  out,  *  I  should  like  one  too  ; ' 
and  the  result  was,  that  in  a  short  time  the  agent  sold  more  than  one 
hundred  copies,  all  of  which  have  been  forwarded  to  wives  and  families." 

A   BIT  OF  CRITICISM. 

The  following  curiosity  of  literary  criticism  on  Rev.  Ed- 
ward E.  Hale*s  inspiring  story  of  "  Ten  times  one  is  Ten  "  is 
from  one  of  our  religious  contemporaries  :  — 

*'Mr.  Hale's  creed  for  the  Church  of  the  Future  is  of  four  articles, 
which  will  hanlly  bear  sitting.  '  To  look  up  and  not  down '  is  not  safe 
always  when  one  treads  strange  paths.  '  To  look  ahead,  and  not  back- 
ward *  will  not  do  when  one  walks  on  a  railwav  track.  '  To  look  out  and 
not  in  *  may  l>e  the  quintessence  of  selfishness,  and  *  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  *  depenils  very  much  uix>Q  what  one  lends  it  to." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  abstract  of  the 
sermon  of  Rev.  Dr.  Philpott's,  given  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Mr.  Hale*s  own  book  :  — 
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"  The  old  gentleman  gave  out  his  text,  *  What  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Belial  ? '  and  proceeded,  in  the  most  systematic  way,  to  '  pitch  in '  to  the 
four  Detroit  mottoes  !  First,  he  should  show  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  regenerate  men  to  look  up,  and  that  his  duty  was  to  look  down.  *  Why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? '  Second,  he  should  show  that  every 
regenerate  man  must  look  backward  rather  than  forward.  *  Remember 
the  days  of  darkness.'  Third,  he  should  show  that  every  regenerate  man 
must  commune  first  with  his  own  soul.  *  While  I  was  musing  the  fire 
burned.'  Fourth  and  lastly,  that  all  the  dangers  at  which  he  had  hinted 
were  slight  indeed  compared  with  that  Covenant  of  Works  in  which  men 
were  tempted  to  suppose  that  they  could  advance  or  hinder  the  Creator's 
plans.     *A  fox  shall  break  down  their  stone  walls.' " 

PROFESSOR  THOLUCK. 

A  pleasant  recognition  of  Prof.  Tholuck's  **  Jubiliium,"  or 
fifty-year  anniversary,  is  to  be  recorded  here.  This  year 
completes  the  half  century  since  the  now  venerable  Professor 
began  as  a  young  man  his  distinguished  career  as  a  teacher 
of  theology  in  Halle,  and  during  that  time  perhaps  no  man 
living  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  devout,  earnest  Chris- 
tian faith.  Not  only  in  thousands  of  pulpits  in  Germany,  but 
in  every  Protestant  country,  his  pupils  will  rise  up  to  call  him 
blessed,  on  the  day  when,  according  to  German  usage,  his 
university  celebrates  his  feast  of  jubilee.  Some  of  his  pupils 
and  friends  in  this  country  will  fittingly  mark  their  sympathy 
in  their  event  by  sending  an  American  contribution  for  a 
fund  to  aid  poor  students  in  theology  in  Dr.  Tholuck's  Uni- 
versity. 

An  article  in  the  "  Galaxy,"  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Jarves,  entitled 
"  New  Phase  of  Druidism,"  has  been  received  by  our  Metho- 
dist brethren  with  much  satisfaction.  The  worship  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  which  it  treats  is  no  other  than  that  carried 
on  in  the  summer  camp-meetings  on  the  island  of  Martha's 
Vineyard. 

The  "  Protestant  Churchman  "  always  contains  many  bits 
of  intelligence  which  we  do  not  meet  elsewhere.  We  copy 
the  following :  — 

"The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  recently  visited  Burmah,  and  the  Indian 
papers  describe  the  difficulties  which  prevented  a  proposed  interview  be- 
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tween  the  Bishop  and  the  King  of  Burmah.  His  Majesty  insisted  on  the 
Bishop  squatting  cross-legged  before  him.  a  small  carpet  being  the  only 
concession  he  would  make.  Dr.  Milman  asked  to  be  allowed  to  stand  ; 
but  the  King  was  tirm  :  he  could  not  allow  any  man  to  stand  before  him 
or  to  occupy  a  seat  not  lower  than  his,  his  Majesty  in\'aribly  reclining  on 
a  very  low  couch  on  these  occasions.  The  Bishop  was  likewise  firm  :  he 
declined  to  suffer  the  indignity-  of  sittting  cross-legged  on  a  bit  of  carpet ; 
ami.  as  the  chief  Buddhist  priest  is  allowed  a  seat  on  a  level  with  the 
King's,  he  urged  that  similar  courtesy  might  be  shown  to  one  of  corre- 
spomUng  rank.  The  result  was  that  the  Bishop  left  Mahdalay  without 
having  met  the  King,  although  both  were  very  desirous  that  an  interview 
should  rake  place." 

**  The  image  of  Buddha,  known  as  the  Statue  of  Daiboots,  stands  in  a 
w^licrness  alx>u:  fifteen  miles  from  Yokohama,  far  removed  from  all  the 
great  cities.  It  is  of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  posture,  measuring  about 
tony  fee:  in  height.  It  is  of  the  purest  bronze,  and  admirably  executed 
as  a  wv^rk  of  art.  Its  origin  is  unknown  ;  but  it  has  sat  in  the  same  spot, 
on  an  elevatevi  olatform.  at  least  six  hundred  vears.  This  remarkable 
relio  of  the  pas:  is  aS>ut  to  be  destn>yed.  The  late  persecution  against 
na::ve  Christraas  in  lajwn  seems  nv»:  to  have  been  directed  against  that 
:a::h  alone,  but  a^a:ns:  Budv'hisn:  also. or,  in  other  words,  against  image- 
wo:sh:;.^  in  general.  Budih:s:s  asi  Roman  Catholics  alike  have  images 
:!i  :>.etr  :er.^ples  of  worship*  ar.d  :he  icv^noclastic  zeal  of  the  Japanese 
tV.^th.  as  by  law  establish e\i  Sh:a:^x>is3ii*  which  is  seeking  to  break  up 
a,;  itr.^age^wor*>.ij\  has  tour.vi  exvnrss--.  n  in  an  ecict  dooming  to  destruc- 
tv^r,  :his  j:T\:at  in^.oge  of  Bu.u'fcjL  The  sratue  is  offered  for  sale,  not  to 
Iv  r'i'UiueN:  *.r.  its  '^reseat  ;.x\si:ioc.  bu:  &?  b«e  ^rokca  up  for  old  bronze." 

The  EvAn^:cIicaI  jx>r:ion  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
much  vus;u:cx\i  bccAU:^  when  Dr,  Blackwood,  the  Vicar  of 
Mu:vi*e:on  IVas*  it:  the  Diocese  of  Rtpon.  inWted  a  Dissenter, 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Sceatte.  :o  preach  ia  his  church,  at  an  evening 
serv-A^f*  he  was  avtwouishevt  for  rhis  act  by  the  Bishop  of 
K.jv:\  Dr.  B:ckers:eth.  Dr.  Sreane.  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
was  vi:>::ut^  a:  D:.  lvack\\\v>c's.  had  artended  his  church  all 
day.  a-^l  was  askev;  :o  j^ceach  after  the  evening  prayers  had 
t\Nr:^  :ead.  and  baJ.  been  vvr.cluded  with  the  blessing.  The 
Uishoj^  a^^ttes  ttvuv.  the  cartx-Ks  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ditvN  tevl  A^a;:^st  Not^xV:xro::xTi<ts.  that  tbe  preacher  committed 
ait  untawi".:*  aot.  a:^d  :>at  b's  bost  rs  regally  responsible  for  it, 
and  thervtoie  asii:ioi>;s>es  I'^t.  l^.a^-^kw-^vc  •*  not  in  future  to 
l<rtuit  auv  one  to  jvedx^h  ;rx  yvur  Churich  who  has  not  a 
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Bishop's  license."     The  "  Protestant  Churchman  "  thus  com- 
ments on  this :  — 

"  We  could  have  borne  it  more  calmly,  if  Bishop  Bickersteth  had  given 
utterance  to  the  warm  sympathy  which  we  trust  he  feels  for  Christian 
life  outside  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  expressed  his  sorrow  that 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  laww  as  such  and  must  be  enforced.  But  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  How  much  more  noble  and  Christian,  in  this 
respect,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  says,  *  Larger 
community  of  preaching,  the  permission  to  our  Nonconforming  brethren 
of  England,  and  our  Presbyterian  brethren  of  the  Scottish  Church,  to 
preach  in  our  pulpits,  under  whatever  restrictions  they  or  we  might  de- 
sire, would  be  an  unmixed  good  ! ' 

•*  There  is  something  inexplicable  in  the  feeling  of  many  evangelical 
men  in  England  on  this  subject.  With  the  strongest  reasons  for  strength- 
ening their  affiliations  with  evangelical  dissenters,  and  with  the  grand 
opportunity  open  to  them  which  the  doubtfulness,  to  say  the  least,  of  the 
law  affords,  they  deliberately  repel  the  very  alliance  which  they  most 
imperatively  need.  The  result  is  an  intense  dislike,  on  the  part  of  Non- 
conformists, toward  all  classes  in  the  Established  Church,  unless  it  be  the 
class  represented  by  such  men  as  Dean  Stanley.  And  while  the  evan- 
gelical party  has  had  it  in  its  power  to  win  dissent,  in  large  measure,  and 
with  its  co-operation  to  shape  the  whole  religious  policy  of  England ; 
dissent  alienated  from  evangelical  religion,  in  the  Established  Church, 
will  ere  long  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  State  Church  to  subject  them  to  so 
humiliating  a  position.  The  tenacity  with  which  the  evangelical  party 
in  England  hold  on  to  the  Establishment,  and  yet  their  blindness  to  tjiose 
means  which  are  indispensable  to  its  preservation,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  infatuations  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

*'  There  is  something  of  the  same  infatuation  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Those  who  do  not  yet  see  clearly  begin  to  have  a  glimmering  idea  that 
we  may  reason  against  Romanism  in  our  Church  to  but  little  purpose ;  we 
may  even  pass  canons  against  it  without  success  ;  but  that  if  in  the  most 
solemn  services  of  religion,  we  use  only  such  language  as  we  believe  to 
be  true,  and  show  by  our  acts  that  we  regard  this  whole  claim  of  peculiar 
powers  in  an  Episcopal  Ministry  as  a  delusion,  we  shall  have  made  the 
Church  so  Protestant  and  truly  evangelical  that  Romanizers  will  have  no 
further  wish  to  remain." 

The  Rev.  M.  K.  Schermerhorn  was  settled  as  Mr.  Hep- 
worth's  successor  in  September,  and  on  December  ist  Rev. 
C.  C.  Carpenter  as  successor  to  our  lamented  brother  Bowen. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  them  both  to  the  work 
to  which  they  bring  positive  Christian  convictions,  and  expe- 
rience in  the  ministry  within  another  branch  of  the  church 
universal 
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TRIUMPHANT. 

Good  night,  I  am  going,  the  hour  is  at  hand 

That  bears  me  away  to  the  beautiful  land  ! 

Dear  friends,  in  my  chamber  no  more  ye  can  greet  me, 

But  once  at  the  last  ye  will  silently  meet  me. 

To  lay  me  beneath  the  young  aspens  that  flutter, 

While  prayers  for  the  dead  ye  will  solemnly  utter. 

Good  nurse,  didst  thou  say  that  to-night  I  should  leave  thee  ? 
Or  will  it  be  morning  before  they  receive  me  ? 
Forgive,  but  thou  knowest  how  long  IVe  been  willing. 
And  thou  too  art  weary  ;  yet  thine  eyes  are  filling 
To  see  me  so  eager  to  part  from  thy  keeping, 
And  meet  the  cold  waves  in  the  dark  river  leaping. 

But  when  I  am  Ijdng  so  peaceftil  to-morrow. 

With  flowers  on  my  bosom,  ah,  thou  wilt  not  sorrow  ; 

I  know  they'll  bring  May-flowers,  the  young  feet  that  wander 

So  oft  in  the  green-woods  which  I  can  see  yonder ; 

For  if  they  have  softened  the  pain  of  my  breathing. 

Around  my  repose  they  will  love  to  be  wreathing. 

They  said  'twould  be  darker  when  death  came  anear  me. 
But  I  see  your  faces,  and  plainly  I  hear  ye. 
And  be  not  afraid  when  I  go,  if  ye  love  me. 
Nor  stand  all  apart,  as  if  ye  were  not  of  me. 
What  matter  if  thinner  the  garment  is  growing? 
They'll  clothe  me  anew  in  the  land  where  I'm  going. 

My  Father,  and  am  I  too  bold  in  my  trust 
To  enter  thy  heaven,  and  walk  with  the  just  ? 
Ah,  no:  thou  hast  infinite  love  and  compass  on. 
For  all  of  the  children  of  earth  thou  dost  fashion  : 
How  soft  the  ineffable  glories  that  hide  thee 
Do  melt  around  Jesus  who  sitteth  beside  thee  ! 
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Where  am  I  ?    Is  not  the  night  dew  on  me  (idling  ? 
Hark,  now  through  the  music  my  name  they  are  calling ! 
Nurse,  was  I  not  sleeping  ?     How  sweet  was  the  waking  I 
See'st  the  angels  ascend  where  the  gold  mom  is  breaking? 
Oh,  beautiful  ladder  !     Dear  ones,  I  have  found  it  I 
Now  'tis  gone,  and  the  gray  clouds  are  floating  around  it  1 

Oh,  reach  a  hand  hither,  some  glorified  one, 
Who  walkest  above  in  the  light  of  the  sun  I 
What  calm  eyes  are  those  that  are  gazing  upon  me  ? 
Dear  Jesus,  my  Master,  'tis  thou  looking  on  me. 
So  tender,  benignant,  now  see  I  the  way 
That  leadeth  me  up  to  the  gates  of  the  day ! 

And  brighter  and  brighter  the  pathway  is  gleaming  — 
Look  1    Is  it  the  angels  who  smile  in  their  dreaming  ? 
Wake  not  blessed  spirits,  the  Lord  calls  me  nigher, 
And  bids  me  not  rest  yet  until  I  go  higher. 
What  songs  they  are  singing  —  this  sweet — weariness  — 
Oh  pain  I  —  Now  'tis  gone  —  it  is  fading  in  bliss  ! 

Martha  Perry  Lowe. 


ANGRY   WORDS. 

Poison  drops  of  care  and  sorrow. 

Bitter  poison  drops  are  they  1 
Weaving  for  the  coming  morrow 

Sad  memorials  of  to-day. 
Angry  ^ords,  —  oh  I  let  them  never 

From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip ; 
May  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever 

Check  them  ere  they  soil  the  lip. 

—  K.  Cook. 
13 
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BY   E.   H.  SEARS. 
I  870 187  I. 

Farewell  to  the  Old,  and  All-hail  to  the  New  Year  ! 
A  happy  New  Year  viill  it  be,  if  we  can  forget  and  leave  behind  old 
mistakes,  old  sins,  old  enm;ties,  old  injuries,  old  sorrows,  and,  with- 
out dragging  a  dead  past  after  us,  lay  hold  of  the  best  things  which 
are  before.  Our  Magazine,  as  its  readers  have  been  informed,  has 
passed  into  other  editorial  hands,  and  we  hope  its  future  will  be 
prosperous  and  bright.  We  need  not  bespeak  for  the  new  editor 
the  confidence  of  its  subscribers,  as  his  good  thoughts  and  words 
have  Ions:  been  known  in  all  the  churches.  Mav  it  defend  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  apply  it  to  our  condition  as  it  finds 
us  in  our  churches,  in  our  homes,  in  our  business  and  in  our 
closets ;  apply  it  with  greater  power  and  unction  than  it  has  ever 
done.  And  mav  it  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  its  readers  more  fervent 
aspirations,  breathings  after  holiness,  high  resolves,  a  more  bright 
and  earnest  faith.  And  may  the  opening  year  find  you,  reader, 
growing  younger  with  the  lapse  of  y^ars ;  not  asleep  in  Zion,  as 
many  are«  but  up  and  doing  with  thy  might  what  thy  han4  findeth 
to  do.  Here,  at  the  years'  extremes,  if  you  have  not  already  had 
the  repentance  unto  life,  put  off  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new, 
through  the  power  of  prayer  and  the  inworking  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
and  wu  shall  have,  as  ne^*er  before,  a  happy  New  Year. 

ECHOES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Unitarians  must  be  patient.  Notwithstanding  the  discussions 
and  cv>ntroversies  of  fitly  years,  orthodoxy  is  ver>-  slow  to  understand 
the  position  of  liberal  Christian  it)*.  The  orthodox  denominations 
are  compact,  held  more  or  less  by  fixed  creeds,  and  measure  success 
by  their  rates  of  numerical  increase.  The  liberal  churches  are  inde- 
pendent, not  only  in  name  but  in  fact,  refuse  to  be  made  responsible 
for  each  other's  opinions,  measure  success  by  the  amount  of  spiritual 
growth  and  increase  in  Christian  knowledge  and  life,  and  look  upon 
numcuoal  i!K"rea>c  as  s^vondary  and  incidental.  Hardly  any  one 
of"  oui  orthvKk>\  exchanges  shows  that  it  understands  the  significance 
or  spirit  of  the  late  National  Conference.   The  ^  Independent,'*  thinks 
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the  discussion  a  waste  of  time.  The  "  New  York  Observer  "  has  a 
long  editorial,  in  which  it  shows  tha*  the  new  article  affirming  alle- 
giance to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  means  little  or  nothing ;  was  a 
compromise  with  the  radicals,  was  adroitly  worded  so  as  not  to  ex- 
clude them,  was  softened  down  to  a  minimum,  else  it  would  have 
been  rejected.  Through  the  whole  article  it  confounds  the  Confer- 
ence with  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  This  is  excusable. 
But  it  is  not  excusable  to  cite  a  few  of  the  speeches,  some  of  them 
in  bad  taste  and  worse  logic,  and  make  the  Conference  responsible 
for  them.  It  should  know  that  the  article  as  it  passed  was  amended 
to  make  it  stronger,  not  weaker,  and  was  so  regarded  by  its  friends  ; 
and  that  for  the  Conference  to  "  rebuke  "  any  of  its  speakers  for  say- 
ing what  they  were  prompted  to  say  would  have  exposed  the  Con- 
ference itself  to  rebuke  and  repudiation  from  every  liberal  church  in 
the  denomination,  who  hold  to  free  thought  and  free  speech,  as  es- 
sential for  the  evolution  of  truth.  But  here  is  an  item  from  the  Bap- 
tist "  Watchman  and  Reflector,"  which  always  means  to  be  truthful, 
and  which  is  a  curious  specimen  of  mistakes  honestly  made  :  — 

"  Mr.  Frothingham  preached  a  sermon  during  the  recent  session 
of  the  National  Unitarian  Convention  in  New  York.  One  may 
judge  what  *  liberal  Christianity '  is  by  the  following  utterance  of 
his  on  the  occasion :  — 

"  *  A  refined  age  rejects  the  coarseness  of  the  Bible.  A  knowing 
age  rejects  the  ignorance  of  it.  A  moral  age  discards  its  immorali- 
ties. A  spiritual  age  turns  its  raw  statements  into  allegory,  or  turns 
away  from  them  altogether.' 

"  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Frothingham  belongs  to 
the  radical,  or  infidel  wing  of  Unitarianism." 

It  is  proper  to  say,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Frothingham  does  not  belong 
to  any  wing  of  the  National  Conference,  but  denounces  it ;  that  his 
"  preaching  a  sermon  during  the  recent  session  "  represents  it  just 
as  much  as  the  "Watchman  and  Reflector"  does ;  no,  not  so  much, 
for  that,  like  the  Conference,  affirms  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ, 
whereas  Mr.  Frothingham  does  not. 

CARLYLE  <?N  "  MUSLIN  THEOLOGY." 

Harper's  Magazine  reports  an  anecdote  of  Carlyle  showing  his 
simple  and  straighftbrward  way  of  talking,  unlike  his  gnarled  and 
involved  way  of  writing.  He  has  a  very  direct  way  of  puncturing 
shams.  He  certainly  ought  to  understand  them  ;  for,  as  pertains  to 
all  hearty  and  genuine  pliil<^nthropy  and  faith  in  man,  he  is  the 
great  sham  of  the;  age, 
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''  One  evening,  at  a  small  literary  gathering,  a  lady,  famous  for 
her  *  muslin  theology,'  was  bewailing  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  in 
not  receiving  our  Saviour,  and  ended  her  diatribe  by  expressing  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  appeared  in  our  own  time.  *  How  delighted,' 
said  she,  '  we  should  all  be  to  throw  our  doors  open  to  him,  and 
listen  to  his  divine  precepts !     Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Carlyle  ? ' 

"The  sturdy  philosopher,  thus  appealed  to,  said,  in  his  broad 
Scotch,  '  No,  madam,  I  don't  I  think  that,  had  he  come  very 
fashionably  dressed,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  preaching  of  doc- 
trines palatable  to  the  higher  orders,  I  might  have  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  from  you  a  card  of  invitation,  on  the  back  of  which  would 
be  written,  "  To  meet  our  Saviour  ; "  but  if  he  had  come  uttering 
his  sublime  precepts,  and  denouncing  the  Pharisees,  and  associating 
orders  with  the  publicans  and  lower  orders,  as  he  did,  you  would 
have  treated  him  much  as  the  Jews  did,  and  have  cried  out,  "  Take 
him  to  Newgate  ahd  hang  him ! 


> » 


HOW  LONG   IT  TAKES. 

Rev.  Mr.  A.  was  complaining  that  he  could  not  get  time  to  write 
his  sermons.  "Why,"  said  Dr.  Kirkland,  "there  is  Rev.  Mr.  B. 
who  will  write  a  sermon  in  two  hours,  and  make  nothing  ofitl'*^ 
Dr.  Skinner  was  heard  to  say  that  the  sermon  of  Lyman  Beecher 
on  the  government  of  God  was  the  most  tremendous  discourse  he 
ever  listened  to.  At  the  end  of  that  sermon,  on  coming  down  from 
the  pulpit,  the  preacher  was  asked  how  long  it  took  him  to  prepare 
it.     "  About  forty  years,"  was  the  answer. 

HYMN  TO   FRANK'S   MEMORY. 

Frank  Eustis  is  one  of  the  characters  in  "  Double  Play,"  the  late 
work  of  William  Everett,  exceedingly  popular  among  the  boys,  be- 
cause the  boy  character  is  so  admirably  displayed  in  it.  Frank 
died  early,  greatly  loved  and  lamented  for  his  noble  qualities,  and 
the  following  very  touching  hymn  was  sung  to  his  memor}%  to  "  the 
dear  old  tune  of  Dundee."  At  his  own  special  request,  made  in  a 
whisper,  those  who  knew  him  and  loved  him  were  not  invited  to 
look  upon  his  lifeless  face  to  gratify  a  mftrbid  curiosity,  that  they 
might  be  led  to  think  of  him  as  they  had  lately  seen  him,  in  robust 
health,  or  in  the  delicate  beauty  of  illness. 

Within  thy  house,  O  gracious  Lord, 

We  lay  these  relics  down. 
That  thou  this  pure,  completed  life 

Mayst  with  thy  blessing  crown^ 
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We  give  to  earth  the  form  endowed 

With  every  strength  and  grace  ; 
To  thee  that  mind  whose  precious  stores 

Inspired  that  noble  face. 

That  spotless  soul,  whose  every  thought 

To  us  and  thee  was  given, 
For  work  divine  on  earth  well  done 

Now  finds  reward  in  heaven. 

We  mourn  not  for  our  friend  removed, 

But  for  ourselves  alone, 
To  whom  on  earth  his  tender  love 

In  countless  acts  was  shown. 

Since,  Father,  thou  hast  need  of  him 
,  Thy  heavenly  work  to  do, 

Oh,  send  to  us  a  soul  like  his, 
Like  him  to  serve  thee  too ! 

WAR  WITH   ENGLAND. 

Gen.  Butler's  atrocious  speech,  advocating  a  policy  calculated  to 
bring  on  a  war  with  England,  has  found  no  response  that  we  have 
observed  except  one  of  indignant  remonstrance.  War  with  England 
would  be  a  war  only  of  the  politicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
English  aristocracy  on  the  other.  The  American  people  and  the 
intelligent  working  masses  of  England  are  one  in  heart  and  pur- 
pose ;  and  those  working  masses  were  our  best  friends  through  all 
our  recent  struggle.  On  these  masses  the  heaviest  calamities  of 
war  would  fall  if  war  we  should  have.  We  hope  the  time  is  near 
when  the  man  who  advocates  war  as  a  means  of  balancing  accounts 
between  two  nations,  or  settling  difficulties  which  can  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  will  be  looked  upon  not  as  a  statesman,  but  a  murderer, 
deserving  the  maledictions  of  widows  and  orphans  on  his  guilty 
head. 

"NEARER,  MY  GOD,  TO  THEE." 

This  hymn  has  probably  touched  more  hearts  than  any  other 
among  the  more  modern  hymns  of  our  collections.  It  is  founded 
on  Jacob's  dream  recorded  in  Genesis ;  and  its  strain  has  borne  up 
many  a  wounded  and  afflicted  spirit  into  the  arms  of  its  God. 
There  has  been  some  mistake  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  hymn, 
and  some  misapprehensions  as  to  the  religious  affiliations  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Flower  Adams,  the  real  author.     Rev,  Elias  Nason,  in  "  The 
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Congregationalist,"  gives  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  this 
gifted  lady.  Whoever  h:is  simg  a  song  which  through  a  whole 
centur)-  is  to  bear  up  the  spiiiis  of  millions  to  the  heart  of  the 
Divine  Love  deserves  a  monument  as  richly  as  the  soldier  who  has 
won  a  battle  for  humanity. 

'*  But  who  is  the  author  of  this  sacred  song?  In  whose  sorrow- 
stricken  but  aspiring  soul  did  it  originate  ?  The  question  has  been 
many  times  proposed,  and  variously  answered.  In  our  hymn-books 
it  is  ascribed  to  *  Sarah  F.  Adams ;  *  but  who  is  she  ?  Some  have 
said  an  American  lady  of  New  York  City ;  others,  as  Dr.  Belcher, 
in  his  carelessly  written  **  Sketches  of  Hymns,"  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works  collected  under  the  title  of  *  Adoration,  Aspiration,  and 
Belief;'   but  these  were  written   by  her  sister.      But  who  wrote 

*  Xearcr,  my  God.  to  Thee '  ?     It  first  appeared  in  a  collection  of 

•  Hymns  and  .\nlhems/  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  in  England, 
in  1S41,  and  was  contributed  to  that  work  by  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  (Flow- 
er) .\dams,  the  accomplished  wife  of  Mr.  William  Bridges  Adams, 
a  distinguished  civil  engineer,  born  in  London.  1797,  who  has  made 
improvements  in  railroad  mechanism,  and  written  several  works 
upon  subjects  connected  with  his  profession.  The  maiden  name  of 
Mrs.  Adams  was  Sarah  Fuller  Flower,  and  she  was  the  younger  of 
the  two  daughtci-s  of  Mr,  Benjamin  Flower,  editor  of  the  'Cam- 
bridge Ir.tollijronoor.  arid  a  noied  politician  of  the  liberal  school  of 
his  day.  He  married  a  lady  of  >'jperior  culture,  whose  name  was 
C^v^ild,  and  had,  iit-s:,  VMzx,  ^ho  i\Tote  The  work  which  Dr.  Belcher 
ascrilx's  to  hor  sister,  ,ind  then  Sarah  Fuiler,  who  was  born  on  the 
Sid  day  of  Vibai,>.:y.  1SC5.  The  iWv**-  sisters  were  endowed  with 
1t:ic  ]v>etic  sensibiliiy,  and  early  e\-i:')ced  a  taste  for  literar\'  pursuits, 
in  x\hioh  they  had  the  ot^^unsel  and  ei^couraf^ement  of  intelligent  and 
loving  parents.  On  becoming  orphans,  they  went  to  reside  at  Up- 
per Clapton,  uhcre  they  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  intellectual 
ci:]riirc  and  to  oomjv^i;ion. 

In  iS,^4  Miss  Snrah  Fii'ler  Flower  was  married,  .and  found  in  her 
distinpiivhcd  hiishAivi  a  i^erson  of  congenial  tastes  and  SA-mpathies. 
Her  sis: 01  KM 7a  rlied  ir.  1.^47,  and  Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  naturally 
of  a  dclioare  oor.>:i:u;ion,  loliov.ed  he:  to  the  grave  Aug.  29,  1849, 
at  the  age  of  forty  ton r  years.  She  was  buried  in  the  Foster-Street 
Cemcreiy.  nea;  Hariow*.  Ksscx  :  and  there,  as  ro  the  grave  of  her 
X*  ho  wrote,  — 

•  I  love  ro  steal  awhile  away 
From  even-  aifliog  care,* 
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will  pilgrims  come  from  many  ways  to  wreathe  the  votive  chaplet, 
and  to  shed  the  tributary  tear. 

"Mrs.  Adams  was  a  successful  contributor  to  the  periodical  press, 
and  wrote  also  the  'Flock  at  the  Fountain,'  for  children,  which 
contains  several  of  her  beautiful  hymns.  Her  drama  in  five  acts, 
founded  on  the  martyrdom  of  Vivia  Perpetua,  was  published  in 
1841,  and  is  very  touchingly  dedicated  to  her  sister  Eliza.  It  is  a 
work  of  merit,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  the  liveliest  sympathy  between 
the  author  and  the  lofty  spirit  of  her  subject,  together  with  an  ele- 
gance of  language  which  is  truly  charming. 

The  piety  of  this  gifted  lady  was  earnest,  ardent,  and  enlight- 
ened. She  lived  to  beautify  and  bless  the  world  by  the  angelic 
ministrations  of  a  great,  friendly,  and  Christ-loving  hand  and  heart. 
Though  a  gentle  daughter  of  music  and  of  song,  she  manifested 
the  truest  and  most  touching  heroism  in  attentions  to  the  sick  and 
sorrowful,  especially  to  her  beloved  sister  Eliza,  who  lingered  long 
in  pale  consumption's  dread  embrace ;  and  she  herself,  soon  touched 
by  the  same  unpitying  disease,  *worn  away,  almost  to  her  last 
breath,  bursting  into  unconscious  song  as  the  gentle  spirit  glided 
from  its  beautiful  frame,*  away  into  the  arms  of  that  loving  One  of 
whom  she  so  sweetly  sang,  — 

*  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  ; 

Nearer  to  Thee ; 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me : 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  — 

Nearer  to  Thee!'" 

THE  SERMON  AND  THE  SONG. 

The  former  will  generally  fail  without  the  latter.  The  preacher 
himself  needs  the  music  at  the  other  end  of  the  church  quite  as  much 
as  the  congregation ;  and  we  have  known  the  same  sermon  fall  life- 
less upon  a  congregation  which  elsewhere  had  been  very  effective, 
because  life  had  been  put  into  it  by  a  choir  inspired  by  the  hymns 
they  sung.  Alas  for  the  church  or  society  which  expects  to  live  on 
preaching  alone.  If  they  have  not  preaching  and  communion,  they 
will  freeze  and  die ;  and  they  cannot  have  worship  and  communion 
without  the  inspiration  of  sacred  music. 

We  find  credited  to  the  "  Religious  Herald  "  the  following  narra- 
tive, showing  the  power  of  sacred  song :  — 
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*'  A  Hungarian  nobleman  lost  a  daughter  whom  he  most  tenderly 
loved.  The  circumstances  of  her  dealh  aggravated  his  grief,  and 
he  became  quite  inconsolable.  Two  years  passed,  and  brought  no 
relief.  His  grief  settled  down  into  a  fbced  and  most  distressing 
melancholy,  tending  to  a  permanent  mental  derangement  Every 
means  were  tried  which  wealth  or  influence  could  secure,  or  an  ear- 
nest friendship  devise,  but  without  effect.  Lying  on  his  couch,  in  a 
room  draped  with  black,  from  which  the  light  was  excluded,  he 
neither  smiled  nor  wept,  and  joy  seemed  forever  fled  from  his 
breast  At  that  time  Mara  was  the  delight  of  the  Prussian  Court, 
and  of  the  musical  world,  for  her  vocal  performances  in  oratorio 
and  opera.  It  was  proposed  that  she  should  sing  within  hearing  of 
the  afflicted  father,  whose  grief  had  now  nearly  worn  him  into  the 
grave.  Handel's  '  Messiah '  was  chosen  for  the  experiment ;  and  in 
an  adjoining  room  that  sweet  and  mar\'elous  voice  began  its  almost 
more  than  human  strains.  At  first  it  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
nobleman.  As  she  proceeded  he  slowly  raised  himself  from  his 
couch  to  listen,  and  the  heart  that  had  been  dead  to  emotion  began 
to  swell  with  the  rising  tide.  When  she  came  to  the  passage,  '  Look 
and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  to  my  sorrow,*  which  was  ren- 
dered with  a  subdued  pathos  which  brought  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
those  present,  sighs  escaped  the  suffering  father,  tears  flowed  from 
his  eyes,  and,  rising  from  his  couch,  he  prostrated  himself  before  a 
crucifix.  But  when  the  full  choir  struck  the  hallelujah  chorus,  his 
voice  mingled  with  theirs,  and  his  spirit  was  free.  Henceforth  he, 
too,  could  *  sing  of  mercy  and  of  judgment,'  calmly  submissive  to 
the  hand  that  had  smitten  him. 

THE  QUESTION   DECIDED. 

Whether  Darwin's  theor}*  of  development  be  true  or  not,  whether 
plants  grow  from  anything  but  seeds  of  plants,  whether  generation 
be  in  any  case  sponianev^uss  —  arc  questions  on  the  decision  of 
which  the  interests  of  re\'ealed  religion  are  absurdly  supposed  to 
depend.  "  The  Tribune  **  grows  merrj*  over  the  apprehensions  of 
timid  religionists  touching  these  questions,  and  the  pretensions 
and  expectations  of  scientists  who  undertake  to  decide  them  by 
their  experiments. 

"  Not  only  Christianity,  but  all  revealed  religion,  according  to 
scune  of  the  Knglish  papers,  has  been  on  trial  lately  in  Liverpool. 
l*rof.  Huxloy  has  had  a  bit  of  beef  in  an  air-pump,  testing  the  the- 
ixics  o(  sponiane\>us  or  uon-spontaneous  generation.     The  trial  is 
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over.  The  reporters,  who  have  been  standing  on  tiptoe  over  the 
beefy  solemnly  announce  that  *the  result  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
Professor  is  at  one  with  the  prevalent  and  united  force  of  tradi- 
tional orthodoxy.'  The  maggots  did  not  make  their  appearance 
without  eggs.  Ergo,  life  is  not  spontaneous.  Ergo,  there  is  a 
God.  The  world  now  draws  its  breath  freely,  and,  by  leave  of  the 
Professor  and  the  beef^  goes  back  to  its  Bible  again. 

The  Spartans  were  a  hardy  and  heroic  race;  for  they  aban- 
doned all  the  weak  and  sickly  babies  to  death,  and  raised  only  the 
healthy  ones.  Some  one  says,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  that  tight- 
lacing  is  doing  a  like  beneficent  service  in  improving  the  stock  of 
American  women.  It  kills  off  all  the  foolish  girls,  and  leaves  the 
sensible  ones. 

Mr.  D.  a.  Wasson  and  Rev.  E.  C.  Towne  have  recently  had 
some  controversy  respecting  Christ.  Mr.  Towne  thinks  the  Bible  a 
bad  book  for  this  age,  and  Christ  an  inferior  person.  He  under- 
took to  show  in  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  some  time  since,  that 
Jesus  claimed  to  be  what  he  was  not,  and  in  asserting  this  claim 
came  to  grief,  and  was  only  a  true  son  of  God  after  the  repentance 
to  which  he  was  brought  in  Gethsemane.  Mr.  Wasson  has  the 
highest  view  of  Jesus  Christ,  viewed  merely  on  his  human  side  and 
as  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Wasson  is  as 
magnanimous  a  controversialist  as  one  could  desire  to  have ;  and 
in  reply  to  a  charge  made  by  Mr.  Towne,  that  he  had  overestimated 
Christ,  he  makes  the  only  reply  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of.     He  says,  — 

"  Now  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  satisfy  my 
critic  De  Quincey  avowed  his  contempt  for  Socrates  and  Plato, 
pronouncing  them  a  pair  of  charlatans,  or  little  better.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Plato  was  a  man  of  profound  and  profoundly  sincere  in- 
telligence, but  would  not  have  known  how  to  set  about  persuading 
De  Quincey  to  think  so.  He  had  read  the  books ;  all  the  evidence 
attainable  was  before  him,  and  with  it  in  view  he  had  come  to  his 
conclusion.  What  could  it  avail  to  quote  the  books  and  repeat  the 
evidence  ?  My  opinion  is  that  he  offered  an  effectual  and  convincing 
criticism  only  upon  himself,  betraying  the  extent  to  which  his  judg- 
ments may  be  dictated  by  his  humors ;  but  how  could  one  reason 
with  his  humors  ?  Disecue  ts  to  be  controverted  with  medicines,  not 
wih  logic  and  testimony" 
14 
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The  War  in  Europe  still  rages,  and  very  likely  before  what  we 
are  writing  gets  into  print  Paris  will  have  fallen.  How  there  can 
be  any  peace  while  France  has  no  government  to  treat  with  that  is 
not  bogus  and  treacherous  does  not  appear ;  and  how  Prussia  is  to 
be  blamed  for  prosecuting  the  war  to  such  a  result  as  to  make  an- 
other one  impossible,  we  cannot  see.  The  grand  lesson  to  come  of 
it  is  this,  —  that  any  nation  which  appeals  to  arms,  and  wages  ag- 
gressive war  to  settle  national  disputes,  has  no  claim  to  the  sympa- 
thy of  mankind,  and  ought  to  suffer  till  she  will  not  care  to  commit 
the  crime  again.  No  war  like  the  one  now  going  on  was  ever  waged 
before.  Not  even  our  own  was  so  horribly  destructive.  The  art 
of  killing  has  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  work  its  own  rem- 
edies. Henceforth  what  people  will  dare  to  call  into  action  all  this 
enginer}-  of  murder  and  death?  That  passage  in  Mr.  Sumner's 
lecture  describing  the  details  of  carnage  on  one  of  the  late  battle- 
fields is  too  horrible  to  be  repealed,  and  yet  ever}*  one  ought  to  read 
it  till  it  makes  him  sick.  One  reading,  we  should  think,  would  be 
enough. 

TWO  GOOD   BOOKS. 

Two  of  the  best  books  of  devotional  poetr>%  either  for  private 
reading  or  family  worship,  are  **  The  Changed  Cross,"  and  "  The 
Shadow  of  the  Rock."  Those  who  have  not  seen  them  may  have 
a  taste  of  ihem  in  the  following  lyric,  which  we  think  perfect  in  its 
wa\\ 

WE   STOOD   BESIDE   THE   RIVER. 

We  st<xxi  l>cside  the  river 

Whence  all  our  souls  musx  go. 
Bearing  a  loxied  one  in  our  arms. 
Our  hoArliS  rcix^aiing  the  alarms 
Til  a*  oome  across  the  river ; 
And  saw  the  sun  decline  in  m^st 
That  rose  unti]  her  hrow  it  kissed. 

And  left  it  cold  is  snow, 

Warchinc  l^esldc  the  river. 

With  even  e^*''  an*'.  f;on. 
Fond  hoj>es  witV.ir.  our  heArts  iRould  spring, 
V'nt'.j  another  warn-'nc  rir.c 
CaTvse  o'er  the  ferir!;:"!  r.\xr. 
We  iaw  the  f,.■;s^,  ;hc  hr^ymcss  fade. 
The  loxinjc:  lips  ''*v>k  pieved  and  sai 

The  ^hitc  hAnds  whiur  grow. 
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Watching  beside  the  river, 

With  anguish  none  can  tell, 
And  trembling  hearts  and  hands,  we  strove 
To  save  the  darling  of  our  love 
From  going  down  the  river  1 
Oh,  powerless  but  to  weep  and  pray, 
And  grieve  for  one  who,  far  away, 

Had  said  his  last  farewell ! 

Weeping  by  the  river. 

There  came  a  blessed  time : 
A  solemn  calm  spread  all  around, 
Making  it  seem  like  holy  ground 
Beside  the  silent  river. 
The  world  receding  from  our  eyes 
Caught  gleams  of  that  dear  land  which  lies 

In  Canaan's  happy  clime. 

And  there  beside  the  river 

Came  lessons  strange  and  sweet.  — 
The  perfect  work  of  patience  done, 
The  warfare  finished,  victory  won 
With  weak  hands  by  the  river ! 
The  childlike  fears,  the  clinging  love. 
The  darkness  brightened  from  above. 

The  peace  at  Jesus'  feet ! 

Waiting  by  the  river. 

Through  mingled  night  and  day. 
Sweet  memories  round  our  hearts  we  bring. 
Of  Jesus'  love  and  Heaven  we  sing. 
To  soothe  her  by  the  river. 
And  wept  for  one  whose  heart  would  break. 
Be  pitiful  for  Jesus'  sake. 

Father  in  heaven,  we  pray  ! 

Standing  by  the  river. 

We  closed  the  weary  eyes ; 
In  Jesus'  arms  we  laid  her  down, 
A  lovely  jewel  for  his  crown. 
He  bore  her  through  the  river. 
And  clothed  her  in  a  robe  so  white, 
Too  beautiful  for  mortal  sight. 

And  took  her  to  the  skies. 
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ESSLWS    WRITTEX    IN    THE    INTERESTS    OF    BUSINESS.      To   whlch    is 

added  an  Esssay  on  Organization  in  Daily  Life.   By  Arthur  Helps. 

Boston,  Roberts  Brothers.     187 1. 

Mr.  Helps  has  earned  his  name  in  this  busy  world,  and  has  con- 
tributed not  a  few  helpful  suggestions  and  wise,  practical  thoughts 
to  the  reflection  of  the  men  of  his  generation.  His  two  series  of 
*'  Friends  in  Council,"  and  his  "  Companions  of  my  Solitude,"  talk 
over  with  their  readers  the  countless  questions  of  permanent  inter- 
est that  underlie  modem  life  and  concern  the  well-being  of  society 
and  the  deepest  welfare  of  the  individual,  with  a  calm,  kindly  wis- 
dom such  as  we  hardiv  know  where  to  find  elsewhere.  His  "  His- 
ton*  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  America  "  is  a  work  of  large  and  per- 
manent value, — a  great  theme  worthily  treated ;  and  his  '*  Realmah," 
a  ver%-  successful  re-creation  of  the  times  of  the  lake-dwellers,  which 
reminds  us  in  its  wav  of  Cuvier's  famous  reconstruction  of  a  fossil 
animal  from  a  single  bone.  For  in  like  manner  the  author  of  **  Real- 
moh  *'  has  taken  the  dim  and  scattered  traces  of  the  primitive  epoch 
of  the  human  rao?,  gathered  up  by  recent  researches  in  the  antiq- 
uity of  man.  and  has  woven  togtiher  a  story  which  touches  our 
human  interest  and  makes  us  feel  kinship  with  those  long  forgot- 
ten ages. 

The  volume  now  before  us  convains  seventeen  essa\'s,  full  of  the 
sententious*  a'p'^hotistio,  su^;gestive  thoughts  with  which  Mr.  Helps 
wv>n  his  reaviers  in  the  be^:;;ning»  and  marked  by  the  same  high  pur- 
|K»c>e»  true  vvrxscience  ord  delicate  moral  perceptions.  It  is  a  book 
to  !^ad.  and  then  :o  turn  to  for  companionship  at  many  odd  moments. 
0:^e  o:  two  al^usiors  to  America  show  a  little  of  that  want  of  perfect 
undc;s:aaviL:^^  x^hich  we  so  otter*  meet  in  e\-en  the  best  English 
Kvks*  as  >fchei\  n:en:iv^a:r$  :he  rerixemect  of  Chancellor  Kent  at 
sivty  veais  oUL  he  states  that  it  was  due  to  the  limit  "  placed  in 
,/w*."*iiif  to  *e^x  servivxs  ;**  whereas  the  " Ibolish  limit"  was  mearly 
a  Uval  o»c  it^  the  State  of  New  York.  We  can  trace,  however,  his 
>::oi^^  t\*v.'i!o>hii»  :o  vjs  *.t*  the  time  of  our  trouble,  which  may  have 
hcl^wi  to  ctK'-^a:vv  :he  v^',:ce:\  >ivrose  j^rivare  secretarj-  Mr.  Helps  is. 
The  CSN.US  s*:t  ><i:H^u>v.':f\*iise,  the  Fjtercise  of  Benevolence, 
r-Aity  S^HUt.  the  biduvotis^a  ^i  a  Man  of  Business,  and  the  Tran- 
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saction  of  Business,  and  on  Organization  in  Daily  Life,  interest  us 
especially,  and  we  shall  give  our  readers  some  taste  of  their  quality 
hereafter. 

The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  etc.     By  J.  MacGregor,  M.  A. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

1870. 

Perhaps  none  of  our  readers,  while  looking  on  the  strong,  steady 
stroke  of  amateur  boatmen  in  their  cockle-shell  craft,  have  consid- 
ered that  the  sport  couid  be  made  anything  more  than  sport.  But 
the  writer  of  the  book  before  us  has  shown  that  it  may  be  a 
real  means  to  increasing  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  by  its  help  written  one  of  the  most  agreeable  books  of  travel 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  does  not  need  that  one  should 
ever  have  known  the  delight  of  grasping  the  oars  in  his  own  hands, 
and  feeling  the  thrill  of  life  with  which  the  shell  bounds  away,  in 
order  to  watch  the  course  of  the  Rob  Roy  with  interest  Travel  is  a 
very  different  thing  on  foot  from  what  it  is  on  horseback.  In  a  canoe 
it  is  different  still ;  and  on  the  Nile,  and  at  Damascus,  and  in  carry- 
ing his  diminutive  craft  through  the  snows  of  Lebanon,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor casts  many  new  lights  on  places  already  often  described. 
But  his  voyage  on  the  Jordan  rises  to  the  dignity  of  real  discovery. 
A  portion  of  that  river  had  never  been  visited  by  any  European, 
and  was  an  unknown  aud  undescribed  region,  until  the  Rob  Roy 
pushed  through  its  unexplored  wastes.  The  perils  which  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor underwent  at  the  hands  of  the  savage  Arabs  who  captursd 
him  make  the  expedition  one  of  real  adventure.  The  maps  are  a 
contribution  to  Biblical  geography  ;  and  the  volume  is  full  of  value 
and  instruction,  aiding  toward  a  fresh  understanding  of  not  a  few 
passages  of  the  Bible,  in  the  same  way  as  Thompson's  "  Land  and 
the  Book," — beside  which  this  record  of  the  six  months'  cruise  of 
the  little  oak  and  cedar  voyager,  fourteen  feet  long,  twenty-six  inches 
wide,  and  one  foot  deep,  should  be  placed  in  Sunday  school  and 
students'  libraries. 

Happy  are  the  children  of  this  generation  who  have  a  bookish 
mind !  With  Charles  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Stowe  to  tell  them  stories, 
and  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  to  publish  them,  they  must  have 
dull  minds  if  they  do  not  read  in  spite  of  themselves. 

In  its  kind,  The  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star  is  as  perfect  as 
anything  which  the  great  master  of  fiction  ever  wrote ;  so  simple  in 
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its  idea  that  the  veriest  child  can  understand  it ;  so  pure  and  ten- 
der in  its  religious  teaching  that  the  most  childlike  faith  can  be 
comforted  by  it.  It  makes  the  thought  of  death  and  of  immortality 
kindly  and  gracious  to  the  youngest  mind,  and  freshens  the  best 
thoughts  in  the  oldest,  and  touches  grateful  memories  of  the  hand 
that  wrote  it,  now  forever  still.  In  the  exquisite  form  in  which  it 
ts  now  published  by  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  it  has  eleven 
illustrations  by  Hammatt  Billings,  whose  angels  are  very  spiritual 
and  his  children  very  human.     It  is  a  very  charming  gift-book. 

So  also  is  Mrs.  Stowe's  story  of  Little  Pussy  Willow.  This 
also  is  charmingly  illustrated,  and  is  a  sweet,  wholesome  story  for 
girls,  full  of  the  best  flavor  of  the  New-England  country-life,  which 
no  one  describes  so  well  as  Mrs.  Stowe.  The  little  maid  who  is 
born  in  the  back-country  among  the  hills,  to  whom  Mother  Fern 
and  little  Mistress  Liverwort  and  Pussy  Willow  give  their  gifts  like 
the  fairies  of  old,  —  the  last  the  gift  of  ahvays  seeing  the  bright  side 
of  every  things  —  grows  up  with  helpful  hands  and  sunny  heart,  a 
cheery  example  of  the  best  thing  that  grows  in  this  happy  corner 
of  the  earth.  Meantime,  little  Emily  Proudie  in  New  York  is  fight- 
ing the  losing  battle  for  health  and  happiness,  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  too  many  so-called  advantages.  It  is  a  good  day  for  the 
wilted  city  damsel  when  she  is  sent  for  recovery  to  the  country 
fiirm-house,  where  she  learns  from  little  Pussy  Willow  how  to  make 
butter  and  to  look  at  nature,  and  to  live  for  other  people  and  not 
for  herself  alone.  And  when  the  great  shadow  of  our  war  rests 
over  their  young  womanhood,  they  are  able  to  write  their  names 
in  the  long  roll  of  noble  women  who  served  in  one  way  as  truly  as 
the  men  in  another.  We  commend  "  Pussy  Willow "  to  the  wel- 
come of  readers  little  and  large. 

The  Bottom  of  the  Sea  is  another  volume  of  the  excellent 
series  of  books  now  publishing  by  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Library  of  Wonders."  They  describe  what  is 
curious  and  interesting  in  nature,  art,  and  scientific  discovery,  and 
furnish  some  of  the  best  matter  for  both  entertaining  and  useful 
reading.  The  present  volume  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  exhibits 
the  wonders  of  submarine  life,  their  exploration  by  human  enter- 
prize  and  skill,  the  changes  going  on  in  the  mysterious  ocean-deeps, 
the  action  of  rivers  and  currents  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is 
sure  to  interest  all  classes  of  readers  by  introducing  them  to  a  new 
field  of  discovery.  s. 
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It  is  undeniable  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  aimless  and  unprofit- 
able reading  tending  in  no  way  to  mental  growth  and  vigor,  but 
rather  to  mental  and  moral  deterioration.  An  e  cellent  guide  may 
be  found  in  a  work  just  issued  by  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  it  being  a 
lecture  expanded  into  a  treatise,  written  by  Professor  Porter  of  Yale 
College,  entitled  Books  and  Reading,  or  What  Books  shall  I 
READ,  and  How  shall  I  read  them  }  It  embodies  much  sound 
criticism  and  wise  discretion  and  advice  pertaining  to  works  of  his- 
tory, novels,  newspapers  and  religious  books,  and  for  young  men 
and  young  women  it  would  be  of  excellent  service,  in  making  out  a 
course  of  reading  which  should  minister  to  strength  and  intelligence 
and  not  weakness  and  confusion.  s. 

Max  and  Maurice,  a  juvenile  history  in  seven  tricks,  by  William 
Busch,  is  another  book  for  the  edification  of  youngsters,  and  the  ref- 
ormation of  such  as  are  given  over  to  juvenile  mischief,  "teasing 
creatures,  climbing  fences,  stealing  apples,  pears,  and  quinces."  It 
is  a  translation  from  the  German,  by  Charles  T.  Brooks ;  and  we 
need  not  say  that  the  German  humor  and  exquisite  drollery  are 
preserved  in  the  translation.  Both  the  narratives  and  the  pictures 
are  capital  in  their  way,  and  if  one  has  any  appreciation  of  the  lu- 
dicrous will  shake  him  for  a  while  out  of  any  fit  of  the  blues  which 
may  have  overtaken  him.  —  Roberts  Brothers.  s. 

My  Sunday  in  a  Garden.     By  Charles  Dudley  W^arner.     Boston, 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.     1870. 

The  interesting  letter  with  which  Henry  Ward  Beecher  prefaces 
this  volume,  though  not  bad,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  racy, 
witty  papers  which  follow.  First  written  for  the  "  Hartford  Courant," 
they  were  well  worth  collecting  in  this  form,  and  are  capital  reading. 
**  Eternal  gardening  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  the  author  soon  made 
his  motto ;  and  in  the  endless  contest  with  with  potatoes  and  weeds 
and  birds,  the  quaint  and  humorous  fancies  which  spring  up  in  the 
garden  of  his  mind  are  the  best  part  of  his  crop.  As  the  introduc- 
tory letter  well  says :  though  "  one  may  not  learn  from  this  little 
book  either  divinity  or  horticulture,  if  he  gets  a  pure  happiness  and 
a  tendency  to  repeat  the  happiness  from  the  simple  stores  of  nature, 
he  will  gain  from  our  friend's  garden  what  Adam  lost  in  his,  and 
what  neither  philosophy  nor  divinity  has  always  been  able  to  re- 
store." 

The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court,  is  a  book  of 
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much  interest,  written  in  a  style  somewhat  profuse,  but  always  pic- 
turesque. It  gives  mtlch  information  about  a  people  who  are  little 
known,  and  shows  in  some  of  its  horrible  details  the  character  of 
eastern  despotisms.  The  life-pictures  are  drawn  skillfully,  —  the 
description,  for  instance,  of  the  prime  minister's  harem  is  a  perfect 
photograph.  The  pluck  and  heroism  of  Mrs.  Leonowens  appear 
incidentally,  and  are  admirable.  s. 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  receive  the  noble  edition  of  Plutarch's 
Morals,  in  five  volumes,  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Every 
scholar  will  welcome  this  worthy  edition  of  such  a  treasury  of  an- 
cient wisdom,  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  English  readers  in  an 
accurate  form,  by  the  careful  scholarship  and  unwearied  pains  of 
Prcfl  Goodwin.  We  are  compelled  to  postpone  a  notice  of  the 
work  until  our  next  number.  f. 

Notices  of  the  following  books  received  from  publishers,  omitted  in 
this  number  for  want  of  room,  will  appear  in  the  next :  — 

From  Roberts  Brothers.  Posies  for  Children,  a  Book  of  Verse, 
selected  by  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lowell.  187L  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  by 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  Aspendale,  by  Harriet  W.  Preston.  The 
MoNrriONS  of  the  Unseen,  and  Poems  of  Love  and  Childhood,  by 
Jean  Ingelow.    Songs  of  Seven,  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers.  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy, 
by  B.  F.  Crocker,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  A  School  History  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1870.  My  Apingi  Kingdom,  by  Paul 
Du  Chaillu.    Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist,  by  Lucien  Biart 

From  Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York,  through  Noyes,  Holmes  &  Co. 
Suburban  Sketches,  by  W.  D.  Howells.  Sam  Shirk,  a  Tale  of  the 
Woods  of  Maine,  by  George  H.  Devereux. 

From  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York.  Wonders  or  Bodily  Strength 
AND  Skill,  from  the  French  of  Guillaume  Depping,  by  Charles  RusselL 

From  Lee  &  Sheppard.  The  Tone  Masters,  Bach  and  Beetho- 
ven, by  Charles  Barnard.  Gold  and  Name,  by  Maria  Sophie  Schwartz. 
Plane  and  Plank  ;  or,  The  Mishaps  of  a  Mechanic,  by  Oliver  Optic 

From  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.;  We  Girls,  a  home  story,  by  Mrs.  A.  D. 
T.  Whitnev. 

From  the  American  Unitarian  Association ;  In  the  Clearings,  by 
K.  G.  Wells.    Faithful  to  the  Light,  by  Eldnah  D.  Cheney. 

From  Noves,  Holmes  &  Co.  Every  Day,  bv  the  Author  of  "  Kath- 
arine  Morris,"  **  Striving  and  Gaining/'  &c.,  pp.  282. 

Fmm  the  l-nivers.ilist  Publishing  House.  Primitive  Christianity 
AND  ITS  Corruptions,  by  Adin  Ballou. 
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THE   BIBLE    IN   THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

BY  ANDREW  P.  PEABODY,  D.D. 

I  HAVE  in  my  library,  under  the  date  of  1677,  a  compend 
of  geography,  by  one  Peter  Bertius,  in  which  are  given  seven 
conclusive  reasons  why  France  and  the  French  nation  are 
worth  more  than  all  other  lands  and  nations  in  the  civilized 
world*  taken  collectively,  and  in  which  America  is  despatched 
in  less  than  two  pages.  Suppose  that  a  body  of  immigrant 
Frenchmen  in  New  England,  honestly  agreeing  with  Bertius 
in  his  notions  of  comparative  geography,  had  claimed  the  use 
of  his  geography  or  none  in  our  common  schools,  would  our 
fathers  have  even  listened  to  a  demand  so  preposterous  ? 
Would  they  not  have  maintained  that  they  had  no  right  to 
garble,  distort,  or  suppress  geography  in  deference  to  the 
ignorance  or  prejudice  of  their  imported  fellow-citizens  ;  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  what  they 
supposed  to  be  the  truth  as  to  the  condition  of  the  world, 
and  of  as  much  of  that  truth  as  the  instructors  could  inpart 
and  the  children  profitably  receive  ? 

A  demand,  not  unlike  this  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is  now 
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made  with  regard  to  history,  which  is  a  prominent  branch  of 
study  in  our  common-school  system.  We  are  asked  to  ex- 
clude from  our  schools  the  Bible,  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  all 
instruction  drawn  from  or  relating  to  the  Bible.  What  is 
this,  in  the  first  place,  but  garbling  and  truncating  history? 
There  are  important,  momentous  portions  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, of  which  the  Bible  is  the  only  manual.  The  Jewish 
people  has  exercised  an  influence  on  mankind  far  exceeding 
that  of  all  other  ancient  nations  ;  and,  outside  of  the  Bible, 
how  scanty  and  fragmentary  is  all  that  can  be  known  or 
taught  concerning  this  people!  Christianity  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  has  been  the 
inspiration  and  the  mould  of  modern  civilization,  and  has 
supplied  all  the  elements  that  distinguish  it  from  the  culture 
of  the  ancient  world.  It  has  modified  all  political  and  social 
institutions.  It  has  given  birth  to  philanthropy  in  its  Protean 
forms.  It  has  created  home,  with  its  unnumbered  amenities 
and  charities,-  while  the  classic  languages  have  not  a  word 
that  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  home.  It  has  reversed  the 
scale  of  the  virtues,  attaching  supreme  importance  to  some 
that  had  not  even  a  name,  and  throwing  into  the  back- 
ground others  that  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive 
title  of  virtue.  Shall  our  children  be  forbidden  to  learn  what 
Christianity  is  in  its  own  universally  acknowledged  manual  ? 
Jesus  Christ,  whatever  be  his  actual  character,  —  whether  he 
be  or  not.  as  I  believe  him  to  be,  all  that  his  biographers  claim 
for  him,  —  is,  by  far,  the  most  influential  personage  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  exclude  his 
life  and  character  from  the  narrative  of  human  existence  for 
the  last  nineteen  centuries  is  an  immeasurably  more  gross, 
foolish,  and  stupid  mutilation  of  history,  than  it  would  be  to 
omit  the  names  and  doings  of  Washington,  FranWin,  and 
Adams  from  American  history.  Shall  not  our  children  be 
permitted  to  learn  what  he  was  from  the  only  authentic 
records  of  his  person,  words,  and  works  ?  If  history  is  to  be 
one  of  our  school  studies,  I  know  not  how  it  is  to  be  taught, 
if  the  Bible  and  its  contents  be  excluded. 
There  are  other  departments  of  education  in  which  the 
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Bible  is  no  less  essential  than  in  history.  If  moral  philoso- 
phy is  to  be  taught  at  all,  I  suppose  that  none  would  deny 
that  it  is  distinctively  Christian  ethics  in  which  our  children 
are  to  be  trained.  I  doubt  whether  the  morals  of  Plato,  or  of 
Aristotle,  or  of  Cicero,  or  even  of  Seneca,  would  come  up  to 
the  demands  of  our  time  so  far  as  the  theory  of  morals  is 
concerned^  though,  unfortunately,  the  practical  standard  on 
change,  among  public  officials,  and  in  our  halls  of  legislation, 
is  below  that  of  respectable  heathenism.  But  if  Christian 
ethics  be  taught,  shall  they  be  taught  as  they  are  interpreted, 
and,  it  may  be,  distorted  and  misrepresented  by  modern  theo- 
rists, or  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  and  are  embodied  in  the  life 
of  the  divine  Teacher  ? 

Again,  in  our  school  education  we  are  laying  a  constantly 
increasing  stress  on  the  culture  of  the  taste  and  imagination 
in  literature  We  deem  it  of  no  little  importance  that  our 
children  and  youth  should  become  conversant  with  the  best 
models  of  composition,  should  learn  to  admire  what  is  truly 
grand,  and  to  love  what  is  truly  beautiful,  and  should  thus, 
both  in  their  choice  of  books,  and  in  their  choice  of  words  in 
speaking  and  writing,  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  pure, 
refined,  and  cultivated  taste.  In  this  department  who  will 
dare  dispense  with  the  Bible  ?  Leaving  their  religious  worth 
out  of  the  account,  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  I  should 
feel  myself  bereaved  of  the  choicest  productions  of  human 
genius,  of  my  highest  inspiration  and  my  most  finished 
models,  were-  you  to  blot  out  of  my  knowledge  the  psalms 
of  David,  the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  St.  Paul's  description 
of  charity,  his  sublime  chapter  on  the  resurrection,  the 
glorious  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  many  portions  of 
sacred  writ  which  transcend  all  other  literature  equally  in  the 
glow  and  fervor  of  their  God-breathed  thoughts,  and  in  the 
sweetness,  majesty,  and  grandeur  of  their  diction. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  most  important  service  that 
has  been  rendered  by  our  English  Bible.  It  is  the  chief 
reason  why  we  can  understand  it  now.  It  has  been  an 
anchor  to  the  language,  which,  since  it  was  published,  has 
sustained  less  change  than  it  previously  sustained  every  fifty 
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years.  It  arrested  at  the  happiest  stage  the  Normanizing  or 
Latinizing  process  that  had  been  going  on  for  centuries 
before,  and  preserved  for  us  the  nigged  force  of  those  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  which  were  fast  vanishing  from  popular  use. 
Our  Bible  is  still  the  key  to  the  best  English  diction  ;  and  by 
conversance  with  it  our  children  are  made  familiar  with  their 
own  language,  in  a  purer  form  than  any  other  which  can  be 
placed  before  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  better  Eng- 
lish is  spoken  by  the  people  at  large  in  New  England  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  and  there  can  be  equally  little 
doubt  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  until  now  the  Bible  has 
helped  form  the  diction  of  almost  every  child  that  has  been 
educated  at  a  New-England  school 

In  fine,  the  Bible  enters  in  some  way  or  other  into  nearly 
every  department  of  education  except  the  mathematical 
branches  ;  and  were  we  to  admit  that  religion  forms  no  proper 
part  of  school  instruction,  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  sacred  volume  in  merely  secular  education. 

But  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  religious  instruction 
and  influence  should  be  excluded  from  our  schools.  We  are 
by  profession  a  Christian  people.  We  recognize  the  great 
principles  of  religion,  of  Christianity,  in  the  devotional  ser- 
vices in  our  l^slatures  and  our  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the 
use  of  oaths  in  every  department  of  public  adminbtration. 
Shall  our  children  be  trained  as  citizens  without  the  inculca- 
tion of  those  fundamental  religious  ideas,  which  will  impress 
upon  them  the  significance  of  prayer^  and  the  dread  solemnity 
of  an  oath  ? 

Sectarian  teaching  should,  indeed,  be-  carefully  excluded. 
But  I  know  of  only  two  ways  of  excluding  it  You  must 
either  choose  none  but  irreligious  or  non-religious  teachers ; 
or  YOU  must  give  your  teachers  a  manual  of  religion  that  is 
n>>t  sectarian.  No  sincerely  religious  man  or  woman  will 
consent  to  take  the  charge  of  immortal  beings  at  the  forming 
period  of  character,  without  attempting  in  some  way  to  exer- 
cise a  relipous  influence  upon  them.  If  you  deprive  such 
teachers  of  the  use  o(  the  Bible«  they  will  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science impart  their  own  religious  ideas ;  that  is,  they  will 
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present  religious  truths  in  sectarian  moulds.  If  you  leave 
them  the  use  of  our  Saviour's  prayer  and  of  his  words  of 
truth  and  love,  they  will  readily  keep  their  own  peculiar  no- 
tions in  the  background,  in  the  confident  hope  that  the  sacred 
words  will  mean  to  their  pupils  what  they  themselves  have 
derived  from  them. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools  comes 
from  infidels  and  Roman  Catholics.  Let  us  consider  their 
case.  As  regards  avowed  infidels,  they  are  a  very  small 
minority ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  who  do  not  believe 
in  Christianity  would  gladly  have  their  children  educated  as 
Christians,  admit  the  purity  and  excellence  of  our  Saviour's 
spirit  and  life,  and  regard  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament 
as  the  only  system  of  ethics  on  which  individual  character 
can  be  worthily  formed,  and  on  which  public  order  and  virtue 
can  rest  securely.  Entire  unanimity  of  opinion  cannot  be 
expected  with  regard  to  any  department  of  instruction  other 
than  mathematical.  None  would  exclude  moral  philosophy 
from  our  schools  ;  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  any 
modem  manual  of  ethics  which  would  not  find  more  dis- 
sentients than  the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is 
not  a  school  history  that  does  not  imply  and  teach  political 
opinions  adverse  to  the  sincere  beliefs  of  large  portions  of  our 
citizens.  The  history  of  our  late  rebellion  must  necessarily 
have  a  place  in  our  school-books  in  the  lifetime  of  those  who 
hold  diametrically  opposite  opinions  with  regard  to  the  con- 
flict If  all  subjects  on  which  widely  difierent  beliefs  are 
sincerely  and  earnestly  maintained  were  excluded  from  our 
schools,  we  should  reduce  our  school  education  to  the  bare 
elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  only  possi- 
ble course  is  to  use  manuals  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
belief,  and  to  leave  dissentients  to  private,  personal  influence 
over  their  children  to  modify  that  belief,  if  they  regard  it  as 
injurious. 

Moreover,  no  intelligent  infidel  will  want  his  children  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  prevailing  religion ;  and  as  a 
man  of  this  class,  if  consistent  with  himself,  will  send  his 
children  neither  to  church  nor  to  Sunday-school,  they  will 
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need  the  biblical  instruction  of  the  common  school  for  the 
outside  knowledge  of  Christianity  requisite  in  and  for  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  daily  life  in  an  ostensibly  Christian 
community. 

But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  objections 
of  this  class  of  our  people,  who,  I  think,  are  generally  intelli- 
gent enough  to  recognize  the  need  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  and  too  confident  of  their  own  ability  to  neutralize 
Christian  influence  to  fear -^  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  desire  — 
such  influence  for  their  children.  I  cannot  learn  that  they 
have  in  any  instance  taken  the  initiative  in  opposing  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  schools,  though  in  Cincinnati,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  they  have  been  invited  into  counsel  and  confeder- 
acy by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

It  is  with  the  objections  of  the  Roman  Catholics  that  we 
are  chiefly  concerned.  It  is  allied  in  the  first  place,  that,  as 
r^ards  Romanists,  ours  is  a  sectarian  version.  This  I  deny. 
Our  translation  was  not  only  made  with  no  hostile  reference 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  was  virtually  made 
before  any  of  these  dogmas,  except  the  Pope's  supremacy,  had 
been  called  in  question  by  English  ecclesiastics.  The  earlier 
versions,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  Anti-Romanist  opinions, 
were  the  basis  of  our  present  translation,  and  were  seldom 
modified,  except  to  change  phraseology  that  had  become  ob- 
solete, or  to  conform  the  English  text  to  the  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  James  the  First  was 
more  than  half  a  papist,  and  his  translators  were  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  representatives  of  rampant  Puritanism. 
They  were  easy-going  Erastians,  who  wanted  to  do  their  work 
honestly,  bat  were  inclined  whenever  they  could,  in  accordance 
with  the  king's  instructions,  to  retain  the  old  ecclesiastical, 
that  is,  Romanist  words,  and  of  course  ideas.  So  little,  had 
thev  of  the  leaven  of  Protestantism,  that  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  point  out  a  single  passage  in  which  they 
can  be  accused  of  even  an  unconscious  bias,  still  less  of  a 
voluntary  wresting  of  the  sacred  text,  against  any  Romanist 
dogma. 

Ttie  only  class  of  Christians  that  have  any  right  to  com- 
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plain  of  our  translation  are  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans, 
as  against   Romanists,  and    Romeward-tending  Anglicans. 
There  are  several  instances  and  ways  in  which,  by  retaining 
the  old  ecclesiastical  words,  our  translators  have  made  their 
version  favor  the  Romish  and  Anglican  notions  of  church- 
government,  as  —  to  take  a  single  example  —  by  sometimes 
using  the  term  "bishop"  to  represent  a  word  which  they  else- 
where rightly  translate  '•overseer,"  —  thus  leaving  the  un- 
learned to  suppose  that  there  was  a  distinct  order  of  bishops  at 
Ephesus  and  in  Crete ;  while  every  biblical  scholar  knows  that 
the  persons  called  "  bishops  "  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  are  die  same  that  in  other  parts  of  our  translation  are 
called  "elders,"  that  is,  presbyters.     But  we,  Congregational- 
bts,  deem  the  Bible  so  indispensable  as  a  manual  of  instruction, 
and  regard  our  common  version  as  possessed  of  such  prepon- 
derant merits,  that  we  acquiesce  in  its  use,  while  we  are  fully 
aware  that  it  is   unfair  to  us  alone.      Enlightened  Roman 
Catholics  admit  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  them.     Geddes,  the 
most  most  learned  biblical  scholar  among  the  English  Ro- 
manists, speaks  of  it  as  of  all  versions  the  most  excellent  for 
accuracy,,  fidelity,  and  the  closest  attention  to  the  letter  of  the 
text.    An  influential  native  American  priest,  who  was  long  a 
member  of  the  school  committee  in  one  of  our  great  cities, 
and  took  the  lead  in  the  attempt  to  exclude  the  Bible  from 
the  schools  of  that  city,  explained  his  ]x>sition  in  nearly  these 
words :    "  I  admit  that  the  English  Bible  is  a  perfectly  fair 
translation,  and  I  think  it  far  preferable  to  the  Douay  Bible  ; 
but  our  foreign  ecclesiastics,  and  especially  the  authorities  at 
Rome,  cannot  be  induced  to  look  upon  it  in  this  light,  and 
could  not  fail  to  regard  our  acquiescence  in  its  use  as  schis- 
matic."    Thus,  in  one  case  at  least,  we  sustained  a  vehe- 
ment assault  on  our  institutions  and  a  serious  inroad  upon  the 
public  peace,  solely  to  preserve  appearances  at  Rome. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  if  we  insist  on  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  our  schools,  we  should  at  least  suffer  the  children  of  Ro- 
manists to  use  the  Douay  Bible.  To  this  demand  we  reply, 
in  the  first  place,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  introduce 
inextricable  confusion  into  the  schools,  and,  farther,  that  it 
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would  be  inapplicable  in  the  many  instances  in  which  it  is 
advisable  that  the  Bible  be  read  by  the  teacher,  not  by  the 
pupils.  Moreover,  if  our  version  be  read  at  all  in  school,  the 
children  of  Romanists  would  hear,  if  they  did  not  read,  the 
forbidden  words  ;  and  hearing  is  fully  as  bad  as  reading. 

Yet  were  our  Bible  an  Anti-Romanist  translation,  or  did  it 
lie  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  so,  and  were  the  Douay 
Bible  fit  for  school  use,  I  would  advocate  its  introduction 
so  far  as  it  might  be  found  practicable.  But  the  Douay  Bible 
is  less  admissible  in  its  educational  than  in  its  religious  uses. 
Its  English  is  very  poor.  It  often  employs  words  and  idioms 
that  were  never  in  good  use,  and  are  not  easily  understood 
It  is  very  deficient  in  its  capacity  to  train  the  rhythmical  ear 
and  the  rhetorical  taste.  Moreover,  the  Douay  Bible  does 
not  even  pretend  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
but  a  translation  of  a  translation.  It  is  simply  a  version  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  which  all  learned  men  admit  to  be  itself  a 
very  poor  and  faulty  translation,  and  of  which  one  of  the 
Popes  has  declared  that  it  contains  many  dangerous  errors. 
Probably  there  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  biblical  scholar  in 
England  or  America  who  would  claim  for  the  Douay  Bible 
any  value  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  by  introducing  it  into  our 
schools  we  should  only  stultify  ourselves  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  favor  we  should  seek  to  propitiate. 

But  even  were  we  to  adopt  the  Douay  Bible  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  our  own,  it  would  not  meet  the  wishes  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  citizens,  but  would  only  smooth  the  way  for  new  de- 
mands. They  do  not  want  neutrality,  nor  even  religious 
books  of  their  own  choosing,  in  our  public  schools.  They  do 
not  want  that  we  should  concede  their  claims  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  now  made.  They  are  unwilling  to  have  their 
children  educated  in  our  public  schools  ;  yet  they  want  us  to 
pay  for  their  education.  They  are  intensely  unwilling  to 
have  their  children  under  the  tuition  of  any  but  Romanists. 
They  desire  none  but  religious  teaching  for  their  children 
and  will  not  be  contented  with  secular  schools.  Their  aim 
is  the  division  of  school  funds  throughout  the  country,  and 
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the  appropriation,  not  of  the  small  percentage  which  they 
contribute,  but  of  the  large  percentage  represented  by  their 
number,  to  the  support  of  their  own  sectarian  schools.  Should 
this  demand  be  granted,  other  sects  stand  ready  to  proffer 
similar  claims,  with  equal  show  of  right,  and  our  whole  com- 
mon-school system  will  be  broken  up.  The  question  virtually 
before  us  is  not  that  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  but 
that  of  the  permanence  of  our  public  schools  as  an  institu- 
tion. Several  years  ago  I  took  the  lead  in  the  establishment 
of  an  evening  school  for  ignorant  adults,  from  which  all  re- 
ligious instruction  was  carefully  excluded.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics for  whose  benefit  the  school  was  established  very  early 
withdrew  from  it  at  the  dictation  of  their  priest,  who  said  to 
me  when  I  remonstrated  with  him, "  Education  is  so  great  a 
boon  that  we  are  unwilling  that  our  people  should  be  indebted 
for  it  to  heretics.  We  would  rather  have  them  utterly  igno- 
rant than  that  their  gratitude  to  Protestant  teachers  should 
make  them  look  with  favor  on  the  religion  of  their  teachers." 
Traces  of  the  feeling  thus  candidly  expressed  may  be  found 
everywhere  in  the  attitude  of  Romanists  toward  our  schools. 
In  Cincinnati,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  infidel  leaders  and 
the  free  religionists  on  one  hand,  and  the  Romanists  on  the 
other,  have  acted  together  under  the  agreement  that,  if  the 
latter  would  render  their  aid  in  excluding  the  Bible  from  the 
schools,  the  former  would  give  their  votes  and  influence  in 
behalf  of  special  appropriations  for  sectarian  schools.  A 
similar  purpose  has  betrayed  itself  in  every  community  in 
which  Romanism  is  strong  enough  to  give  promise  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  question  really  presented  for  our  decision  is,  whether 
our  common-school  system  is  worth  retaining.  To  this  it 
would  seem  that  republicans  could  give  but  one  answer. 
With  our  endless  diversity  of  sects,  nationalities  and  races, 
perpetually  verging  on  antagonism  and  tending  to  dissil- 
ience,  the  only  means  of  holding  our  people  united  by  any 
common  ties  of  opinion,  feeling  and  interest  must  needs  be 
sought  in  the  education  of  each  rising  generation  together, 
that  thus  by  mutual  association  and  attrition  the  impracticable. 
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non-coalescing  elements  in  the  characters  of  the  fathers  may 
be  smoothed  and  mollified  in  the  children.  Sectarian  schools 
can  only  prolong,  transmit,  and  intensify  the  dislikes,  jeal- 
ousies, and  enmities  which  even  now  perpetually  endanger 
our  peace  and  threaten  the  stability  of  our  union.  Some  such 
schools  will  of  course  be  sustained  by  extremists  and  zealots 
of  various  sects,  and  we  cannot  legally  or  rightfully  interfere 
with  them ;  nor  under  private  munificence  will  a  large  pro- 
portion of  any  sect  be  thus  trained.  But  the  diversion  of 
public  funds  for  such  an  end  is  simply  suicidal,  —  it  is  turn- 
ing the  arms  of  the  state  against  itself,  —  drawing  from  its 
own  treasury  the  means  of  its  disintegration. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  in  a  free  state  will  you  compel  chil- 
dren to  pass  through  educational  processes  which  their  pa- 
rents disapprove?  Yes,  I  reply,  unless  their  parents  will 
give  us  ample  indemnity  against  their  becoming  chargeable 
to  the  state  as  paupers  or  criminals,  and  will  renounce  in  ad- 
vance for  them  all  claim  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  Many  of 
these  parents  have  a  chronic  hydrophobia  for  their  children, 
and  honestly  believe  washing  a  dangerous  and  hurtful  opera- 
tion ;  yet  who  will  deny  the  right  —  exercised  in  many  public 
schools — of  requiring  of  the  pupils  a  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  decency  to  which  the  parents  have  conscientious  objec- 
tions ?  The  priests,  as  I  have  said,  regard  reading  and  wri- 
ting as  dangerous  gifts  at  the  hand  of  heretics ;  but  shall 
we  therefore  commit  our  public  interests  to  the  keeping  of  a 
generation  of  wholly  unlettered  citizens  ?  Now,  in  insisting 
on  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  common  schools,  we  simply  put  it 
on  the  same  footing  with  washing,  and  reading,  and  writing,  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  the  citizen.  Without  it, 
the  citizen  cannot  know  how  the  world  goes,  and  why  it  goes. 
He  is  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  many  common  things,  of  the 
springs  of  events,  of  the  foundations  of  modern  society,  of 
the  sources  and  reasons  of  many  usages,  customs  and  laws, 
in  fine,  of  much  which  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  he 
should  know  in  order  to  vote  and  act  intelligently  in  public 
affairs,  trusts  and  duties.  Our  annual  importations  and  our 
absurdly  easy  terms  of  naturalization  give  us  as  heavy  a 
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weight  of  ignorance  and  blindness  as  our  institutions,  with 
all  their  elasticity,  can  sustain  ;  and  these  institutions  will 
surely  and  speedily  succumb  if  the  children  of  our  imported 
citizens  are  left  to  their  heritage  of  .ignorance. 

It  may  in  this  connection  be  worth  our  while  to  consider 
with  how  little  show  of  right  our  Roman  Catholic  citizens  can 
claim  special  appropriations  from  our  school  funds  for  their  own 
sectarian  uses  ;  for  this  is  manifestly  the  end  at  which  they 
are  aiming.  They  have,  indeed,  a  population  which  might 
seem  to  proffer  a  strong  claim,  —  a  large  minority  in  most  of 
our  towns  and  cities,  —  a  small  majority,  perhaps,  in  a  few. 
But,  in  equity,  their  contributions  to  the  public  treasury  ought 
to  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
them  is  absolutely  very  small ;  it  is  relatively  much  less,  as 
compared  with  their  actual  property  and  earnings,  than  the 
assessments  laid  upon  Protestants  ;  and  they  furnish  so  over- 
whelmingly larg^  a  proportion  of  the  paupers  and  criminals 
as  nearly  to  balance  —  when  we  take  into  the  account  both 
direct  costs  and  forms  of  damage  and  detriment  which  admit 
of  no  precise  estimate  —  the  sums  for  which  they  might  be 
credited.  Their  pecuniary  claims  for  special  appropriations 
are  thus  seen  to  be  infinitesimally  small. 

But  have  they  not,  though  a  minority,  positive  rights  as 
citizens  ?  In  one  of  our  states  there  is  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision by  which  Roman  Catholics  are  excluded  from  office, 
and  that  not  on  sectarian  grounds,  but  because  they  owe  and 
own  allegiance  to  a  foreign  potentate.  For  the  same  valid 
reason  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  without  a  solemn  re- 
nunciation of  such  allegiance,  to  exercise  the  functions  or 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens,  especially  now  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  .with  the  admission  that  it  ex- 
tends to  all  things  temporal  which  he  may  adjudge  to  have  a 
bearing — however  remote  or  incidental  —  on  the  Church  or 
religion,  makes  implicit  obedience  to  him  more  than  ever  the 
primal  duty.  The  non-allegiance  of  the  subject  to  an  hereti- 
cal government,  and  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Church 
in  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  church  and  state,  have 
tlwayt  been  doctrines  of  Romanism,  and  have  in  many 
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instances  been  acted  upon.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  a  peremptory  order  from  Rome  might  at  any 
moment  unite  all  the  Romanists  in  this  country  in  opposition, 
and  even  in  open  rebellion,  against  the  government  If  we 
require  of  our  Southern  citizens  an  oath  of  loyalty  as  an 
abjuration  of  a  government  dead  beyond  all  possibility  of 
resurrection,  there  is  immeasurably  better  reason  for  demand- 
ing of  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  condition  of  citizenship,  the 
abjuration  of  an  authority  still  living,  and  holding  a  stronger 
grasp  than  ever  on  the  consciences  of  its  subjects. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  it,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
considered  that  th^  demand  for  sectarian  schools  at  the  public 
expense  —  to  which  the  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
from  public  schools  is  but  a  preliminary  step — comes  chiefly 
from  a  class  of  our  immigrant  population  that  has  shown 
itself  insatiably  encroaching,  grasping  and  usurping.  I  feel 
no  antipathy  against  the  Irish.  I  acknowledge  their  capacity, 
their  genius.  I  forget  not  how  many  eminent  men  in  every 
department  of  literature  and  of  active  life  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  British  fame.  I  commiserate  them  for  their  centuries 
of  misrule  and  oppression,  and  rejoice  that  we  can  afford  to 
them  a  home  and  open  to  them  a  career.  But  tyranny  and 
misgovemment  would  be  comparatively  innocent  if  they  did 
not  exercise  a  malign  influence  on  national  character.  They 
always  generate  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  a  disposition  to  make 
reprisals,  an  unappeasable  hunger  for  what  has  been  unjustly 
withhoMen.  The  Irish  are  determined  to  seize  in  the  New 
World  indemnity  for  their  ages  of  depression  and  penury  in 
the  Old,  and  to  nile  with  as  strong  a  hand  as  they  have  suf- 
fered under.  From  whatever  branch  of  industry  they  adopt 
they  succeeded  in  driving  off  native  American  competitors, 
and  they  are  equally  successful  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing in  all  departments  under  their  control  an  enhanced  rate 
of  compensation.  They  have  swept  our  factories  almost  clear 
of  natix'e  help.  They  have  neariy  the  monopoly  of  boot  and 
shoe  making,  the  most  important  and  lucrative  industry  of 
our  state.  They  are  supreme  in  our  fiunilies,  and  are  enslav- 
ing us  in  our  own  hotts^    They  rqpurd  the  whole  field  of 
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labor  as  their  own,  and  stand  ready  to  repel  by  force  negroes 
Chinese,  —  any  rivals  who  may  dispute  possession  with  them. 
They  are  planting  their  colonies  in  many  of  the  best  localities 
in  our  towns  and  cities ;  and  when  they  once  get  foothold  in 
a  neighborhood,  there  springs  up  forthwith  a  populous  and 
firagrant  Hibemia,  which  puts  all  Native  inhabitants  to  flight, 
no  matter  though  it  have  been  a  chosen  site  of  wealth,  taste 
and  beauty.  They  are  levying  black  mail  upon  us,  and  are 
fitst  taking  to  themselves  the  lion's  share  of  the  actual  earn- 
ings of  productive  industry.  They  are  sending  immense  sums 
to  Ireland ;  the  rapidly  growing  capitals  of  our  savings'  banks 
belong  in  very  great  part  to  them  ;  they  have  very  heavy 
deposits  in  the  hands  of  their  priests  ;  and  their  ecclesiastical 
property  is  enormous,  especially  in  our  new  western  cities 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  Church  (generally  under 
Irish  auspices)  has  anticipated  other  purchasers,  and  obtained 
at  the  outset  comer-lots  and  other  real  estate  yielding  the 
most  ample  revenue,  so  that  the  Romish  Church  often  holds 
more  property  than  all  Protestant  denominations,  most  of  it 
on  one  pretext  or  another  exempted  from  taxation,  and  a  sure 
means  of  power,  no  less  than  of  income. 

The  tendency  of  these  things,  constantly  favored  by  the 
sycophancy  of  politicians  and  the  subserviency  of  parties,  is 
toM^ard  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  empire  in  America ;  and 
we  may  yet  have  to  wage  for  our  Anglo-Saxon  liberties  a  war 
of  emancipation,  with  fearful  possibilities  of  success  on  the 
Celtic  side.  The  demand  which  we  are  discussing  deserves 
especial  regard  as  one  of  a  series  of  measures  designed  and 
adapted  to  create  a  foreign  supremacy  on  our  own  soil,  and 
to  bring  us  under  a  politico-religious  despotism  which  would 
be  none  the  less  intolerable  because  under  ^udsi-democrditic 
auspices. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  to  speak  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Bible  should  be  used  in  schools.  Of  course,  it  should 
not  be  made  a  mere  class-book,  and  should  not  be  read  indis- 
criminately. I  would  have  it,  in  the  first  place,  furnish  the 
material  for  whatever  devotional  services  there  may  be  in  the 
school     Such  services  are  intrii^sically  proper,  and,  apart 
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from  their  religious  worth,  they  aid  materially  in  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  by  the  relations  of  a  more  tender  and  sacred 
character  which  they  create  between  teacher  and  pupils,  and 
among  the  pupils.  But  prayer  in  the  teacher's  own  words 
may  be  sectarian,  or,  what  is  fully  as  bad,  may  be  suspected  of 
being  so.  Far  better  is  it  then  that  prayer  be  offered  in  the 
comprehensive  form  given  by  our  Saviour.  To  this,  where 
it  is  found  4)racticable,  may  be  added  the  responsive  read- 
ing of  psalms  and  other  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture  by 
teacher  and  pupils  alternately,  or  of  such  scriptural  liturgies 
of  praise  as  might  be  prepared  for  that  use.  Where  sacred 
music  can  be  added,  nothing  could  be  easier,  more  pleasant 
to  the  ear  and  taste,  or  more  edifying  to  the  spiritual  recep- 
tivity than  the  chanting  of  psalms.  Over  and  above  such 
devotional  exercises  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  com- 
mittees and  teachers,  and  should  depend  on  the  grade  and 
character  of  the  school,  whether  additional  direct  use  be  made 
of  the  sacred  volume. 

Where  all  or  the  major  part  of  a  school  are  of  an  age  to 
profit  by  such  reading,  I  would  have  short  lessons  read  by 
the  teacher  or  one  of  the  scholars,  embracing  the  most  in- 
structive biographies  and  historical  narratives  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  choicest  specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the 
principal  parables  and  discourses  of  our  Saviour,  the  leading 
incidents  in  his  life,  and  some  select  portions  of  the  apostolic 
epistles.  For  such  purposes  there  are  volumes  of  extracts 
for  school  use,  well  chosen  and  arranged,  and  easily  accessible, 
or  the  teacher  may  exercise  his  own  taste  and  judgment  in 
the  selection. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  contend  for  and  urge  is,  that  the 
teacher  be  not  only  permitted,  but  expected,,  instructed  and 
encouraged  to  make  free  use  of  the  Bible  for  any  and  every 
purpose  for  which  he  may  find  it  availing,  —  for  instruction  in 
history,  literature,  morals,  and  the  fundamental  truths  of  re- 
ligion ;  that  it  be  a  reference  book,  a  standard  work,  a  recog- 
nised authorily  in  the  school ;  that  as  the  teacher  has  recourse 

witUn  his  retch  for  such  help  as  they  may 
wdnnld  he  have  especial  recourse 
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to  that  exhaustless  manual  of  knowledge  human  and  divine, 
for  whatever  knowledge  and  wisdom  he  can  draw  from  it  for 
the  pupils  under  his  charge. 

The  Bible  has  been  civilized  man's  chief  educator.  Heaven 
forbid  that  under  foreign  dictation,  and  against  the  sound 
judgment  of  our  people,  we  should  take  the  retrograde  steps 
now  demanded  of  us  toward  the  barbarism  from  which  the 
Bible  alone  has  rescued  us. 


THE  REV.  DR.  FURNESS. 

On  New  Year's  day  Dr.  Fumess  commemorated  the  forty-sixth 
anniversary  of  his  minbtry  in  Philadelphia.  We  hear  the  services 
spoken  of  as  exceedingly  interesting  and  appropriate,  —  the  genial, 
hopeful,  loving  spirit  of  the  preacher  finding  a  fitting  response  in 
the  grateful,  affectionate,  and  almost  reverent  emotions  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  ministerial  profession  has  its  trials  and  its  drawbacks. 
Dr.  Fumess  has  had  his  painful  and  bitter  experiences.  But  to  the 
faithful  minister  there  are  great  and  solemn  compensations.  The 
contest  may  be  long.  The  powers  at  work  against  him  may  have 
their  hour  of  apparent  ascendenc}*.  Personal  friends  may  angrily 
or  sorrowfully  withdraw  from  him  because  of  his  fidelity  to  his 
sacred  calling,  and  no  one  who  has  not  gone  through  the  trial  can 
tell  how  sharp  the  anguish  of  such  a  separation  is.  But  if,  while 
faithful  to  his  trust,  he  retains  also  the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  and 
grows  neither  hard  nor  harsh,  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
people  will  at  length  gather  round  him.  And  he  grows  old  amid  a 
people,  who,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  make  but  one  fatpily,  and 
look  up  to  him  with  filial  love  and  respect.  The  kindly  affections 
which  are  turned  towards  him,  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  of  filial  and  paternal  love,  may  be  such  as  can  hardly 
be  expected  in  any  other  sphere  of  life.  How  many  homes  are 
open  to  him  I  How  many  hearts  welcome  him  1  By  how  many 
blessings  and  prayers  is  he  followed  and  comforted  in  his  declining 
years.  How  poor  compared  with  these  things  in  our  old  age  are 
the  triumphs  of  ambition,  the  accumulations  of  wealth,  and  all  the 
outward  social  distinctions  that  are  most  sought  after  and  prized  1 
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With  singular  guilelessness  and  simplicity,  Dr.  Fumess  has  al- 
iffiys  been  true  to  the  ideal  of  his  youth.  As  he  was  when  his  life's 
work  b^an,  so  is  he  now,  only  with  a  nature  strengthened  and 
mellowed  by  his  life's  thought  and  experience.  There  is  something 
touching  in  the  title  as  well  as  in  the  contents  of  the  books  which 
he  has  published.  Almost  the  same  name,  for  thirty  years  or  more, 
and  always  substantially  the  same  subject  and  the  same  funda- 
mental ideas,  but  adorned,  diversified,  enriched  by  all  that  careful 
study,  a  widely  extended  culture,  a  glowing  fancy,  a  lo\'ing  enthusi- 
asm and  reverence  for  his  subject,  could  bring  to  his  chosen  theme. 
We  do  not  accept  his  philosophy  of^the  Christian  miracles.  His 
view  of  the  nature  of  Jesus  does  not  satisfy  either  our  reason  or 
our  faith.  And  yet,  how  firesh  bM  charming  his  presentation  of  the 
subject  always  is  1 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  our  friend  in  Philadelphia  still  going  in 
and  out  before  his  people,  hale  and  strong,  with  the  cheerfulness 
which  betokens  a  guileless  heart,  his  youthful  zeal  still  unabated, 
and  in  all  the  charm  of  hb  beautiful  and  loving  spirit 
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"  I  CANNOT  mount  to  heaven  beneath  this  ban : 

Can  Christian  hope  survive  so  far  below 

The  level  of  the  happiness  of  man  ? 

Can  angels'  wings  in  these  dark  waters  grow  ?  " 

A  spirit  voice  replied,  "  From  bearing  right 

Our  sorest  burthens,  comes  fresh  strength  to  bear ; 

And  so  we  rise  again  towards  the  light, 

And  quit  the  sunless  depths  for  upper  air : 

Meek  patience  is  as  divers'  breath  to  all 

Who  sink  in  sorrow's  sea,  and  many  a  ray 

Comes  gleaming  downward  from  the  source  of  day, 

To  guide  us,  re-ascending,  from  our  fall. 

The  rocks  have  bruised  thee  sore,  but  angels'  wings 

Grow  best  from  bruises,  —  hope  from  anguish  springs." 

—  Charles  Utrmr. 
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The  reason  why  most  of  us  accomplish  so  little  for  our  own 
personal  improvement  or  the  good  of  others  is,  that  we  have 
no  definite  plan  for  each  day  as  it  comes  up.  In  going  out 
to  do  a  dozen  errands  we  lay  out  our  morning's  employment 
with  a  prudent  regard  to  economy  in  time  and  space.  With- 
out  some  such  plan  there  must  be  a  great  waste  of  labor,  and 
after  all  our  work  is  poorly  done.  In  house-keeping,  in  man- 
aging a  farm,  in  doing  business,  or  in  gaining  knowledge,  a 
great  reason  why  one  person  will  do  twice  or  ten  times  as 
much  as  another  is,  that  he  has  a  distinct  plan,  an  orderly 
habit  of  mind  running  through  all  his  occupations,  and  the 
other  has  not  The  one  knows  in  the  morning  what  he  shall 
do  first,  and  what  he  may  defer  to  the  best  advantage  ;  while 
to  the  other  the  employments  of  the  coming  day  are  a  sort  of 
chaos,  and  chance  alone  is  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done 
first  and  what  last. 

*'  The  day,"  says  the  greatest  of  German  poets,  "  is  ex- 
tremely long  if  one  knows  how  to  appreciate  and  to  employ 
it ; "  and  in  conformity  with  this  maxim  was  the  minute  and 
orderly  arrangement  which  ran  through  his  life,  husbanding 
to  the  best  advantage  all  the  moments  of  each  day.  It  was 
said  of  John  Wesley,  who  accomplished  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  labor,  that  "  when  you  met  him  in  the  street  of  a 
crowded  city,  he  attracted  notice,  not  by  his  band  and  cassock, 
and  his  long  hair,  but  by  his  face  and  manner,  both  indicating 
that  all  his  minuteis  were  numbered,  and  that  not  one  was  to 
be  lost."  "  Though  I  am  always  in  haste,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
never  in  a  hurry,  because  I  never  undertake  any  more  work 
than  I  can  go  through  with  perfect  calmness  of  spirit."  It  is 
not  he  who  works  the  hardest  and  the  longest,  but  he  who 
plans  his  work  most  wisely,  and  thus  labors  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, that  accomplishes  the  most.  As  all  our  time  is  measured 
out  to  us  day  by  day,  that  plan  of  life  is  the  most  perfect 
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which  includes  within  itself  the  most  distinct  and  profitable 
employment  of  each  day  as  it  comes. 

We  propose  to  speak  of  the  use  that  should  be  made  of  a 
single  day,  or  rather  to  suggest  a  plan  for  spending  a  day. 

And,  first,  we  should  have  a  distinct  plan  and  purpose  for 
the  day  on  which  we  are  entering.  The  question  each  morn- 
ing is,  not  what  shall  I  do  to-morrow,  or  next  week  ?  what 
measures  for  my  own  personal  improvement  or  the  good  of 
others  shall  I  carry  out  next  winter  ?  but  what  shall  I  do  to- 
day }  How  shall  I  employ  its  hours  to  the  best  advantage  ? 
We  should  always  have  on  hand  some  regular  employment ; 
and  before  we  enter  on  our  work  in  the  morning  we  should 
have  some  definite  plan  as  to  how  each  part  of  the  day  shall 
be  spent.  Our  employments  are  for  the  most  part  arranged 
for  us  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  But  even  then '  a  wise 
forecast  will  help  us  greatly  in  our  work.  Whatever  plan  we 
form  must,  of  course,  be  left  open  to  the  unforeseen  variations 
and  interruptions  to  which  every  day  is  liable.  The  specific 
plan  must  be  formed  for  each  new  day,  and  it  must  be  so  formed 
as  to  yield  easily  and  gracefully  to  the  unexpected  demands 
of  each  day  in  its  progress.  But  the  habit  of  always  having 
such  a  plan,  a  map  of  duties  and  emplo^ntnents  to  meet  the 
hours  of  the  day  as  they  come,  will  be  an  immense  saving  of 
time  and  labor.  It  will  enable  us  to  do  more  and  do  it  better. 
And  especially  in  the  well-ordered  habit  of  life  which  it  leads 
us  to  form,  it  will  have  a  happy  influence  on  our  minds  and 
hearts  and  lives. 

or  course,  we  cannot  speak  here  of  the  specific  plan  which 
each  one  of  our  readers  is  to  form  for  each  specific  day.  But 
there  are  certain  dements  which  should  enter  into  every  wise 
and  Christian  plan  for  the  well^rdeTing  of  a  day,  and  without 
which  no  day  can  properly  accomplish  its  design. 

And«  first  of  all  no  wise  and  Christian  {dan  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  day  can  afford  to  leave  out  the  appropriation  of 
tome  specific  portion  of  tiie  day  for  rdigious  worship,  medi- 
tation and  inslradion.  Our  first  waking  thoughts  should 
^m  in  this  diredioik    Pimyer  should  ris?  as  sQently  and  as 

fimft  our  oiiads  as  ibe  dews  ascend  with  the 
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rising  sun  in  unseen  exhalations  from  the  grass  and  flowers* 
A  sense  of  gratitude  and  love,  awakening  in  us  with  the  first 
consciousness  of  the  opening  day,  should  prepare  the  way, 
and  secure  at  least  a  little  time  for  healthful  spiritual  recrea- 
tion. "  If,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  "  it  took  up  only  a  minute  or 
two,  or  even  less  time  than  that,  it  would  be  a  recollection 
that  we  are  in  the  divine  presence,  and  contribute  to  our  being 
in  the  fear  of  God  all  the  day  long."  In  the  strength  and 
under  the  guidance  of  this  feeling  we  may  ask  ourselves  how 
we  this  day  can  order  our  steps  most  wisely,  and  live  most 
faithfully  and  purely  in  the  sight  of  God.  By  this  rule  of 
conformity  to  his  will  we  may  judge  of  our  intended  actions, 
and  bring  our  plan  for  the  day  into  harmony  with  the  judg- 
ment we  then  and  there  shall  pass.  Our  flrst  morning  hour 
may  thus  be  a  refreshment  and  a  monitor,  an  inspiration  and 
a  guide,  nourishment  and  health  to  the  soul,  a  corrective  and 
a  tonic  to  save  us  from  the  crushing  cares  and  the  misleading 
interests  and  passions  of  the  day.  Its  premonitions  now,  if 
we  heed  them  as  we  ought,  will  not  return,  as  otherwise  they 
must,  with  the  shadows  of  evening,  to  haunt  us  in  the  shape 
of  ^n  unavailing  remorse. 

In  the  morning  of  the  busiest  day  there  ought  to  be  always, 
in  the  privacy  of  the  soul,  moments  set  apart  for  exercises 
like  these.  And  there  should  also  be  something  done  for  our 
religious  improvement ;  some  few  sentences,  at  least,  from 
some  religious  book  which  we  have  taken  as  our  chosen  guide 
and  companion.  We  may  read  a  chapter  or  two  in  the  Bible, 
and  commit  to  memory,  if  it  be  only  a  single  one  of  its 
weighty  sentences,  to  carry  it  with  us  as  a  sort  of  password 
through  the  day.  The  most  crowded  life  need  not  rob  us  of 
this  privilege.  Perhaps  no  public  man  of  the  last  generation 
had  bis  time  more  occupied  with  public  and  private  labors 
than  John  Quincy  Adams.  But  President  Quincy,  in  his  very 
interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  Adams,  says  of  him  :  **  Religion 
was  also  in  his  mind  ^  predominating  element.  A  practice 
which  he  prescribed  to  himself,  afid  iieirr  omitted,  of  reading 
daily  Ave  chapters  in  the  Bible,  familiarized  his  mind  with  its 
pages."    And  not  merely  did  t^e  read,  but  be  studied  i(  pro* 
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foundly.  Now  if  he,  when  be  had  the  weighty  afiairs  of  the 
whole  nation  upon  his  mind,  could  yet  find  time  every  day  to 
read  five  chpaters  in  the  Bible,  who  of  us  can  allege  a  want  of 
time  as  an  excuse  for  not  storing  bis  mind  with  its  great  and 
inspiring  words  ? 

Let  then  our  earliest  morning  be  given  at  least  for  a  little 
season  to  such  thoughts,  and  they  will  follow  us  as  an  uncon- 
scious but  unfailing  influence  and  motive  through  the  day. 
In  the  words  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  purest  men 
and  greatest  judges  that  England  has  ever  produced,  *'  What- 
ever you  do,  be  very  careful  to  retain  in  your  heart  a  habit  of 
rtligioHy  that  may  be  alwaj's  about  you,  and  keep  your  heart 
and  your  life  as  in  his  presence,  and  tending  towards  him. 
.  .  .  This  habit  of  piety  in  your  soul  will  not  only  not  lie 
sleeping  and  inactive,  but  almost  in  every  hour  of  the  day 
will  put  forth  exertings  of  itself  in  short,  occasional  prayers, 
thanksgiving^  dependence  and  resort,  unto  that  God  who  is 
always  near  you  and  lodgeth  in  a  mansion  in  your  heart.  .  .  . 
By  this  means  you  do  effectually,  and  in  the  best  and  readiest 
manner  imaginable,  redeem  your  time.  This  is  the  great  art 
of  Christian  ch}'mestry,  whereby  the  whole  course  of  this  life 
becomes  a  ser\*ice  to  Almighty  God,  an  uninterrupted  state  of 
religion,  the  best  and  noblest  and  most  universal  redemption 
of  time." 

May  we  not  in  this  connection  recommend  the  good  old 
habit  of  family  worship  ?  The  &ther  of  the  family  is  the 
(MTiest  of  the  £unily  by  an  ordination  cariier  than  that  of  any 
other  priest.  There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  account 
that  is  given  of  Job,  wha  when  his  sons  had  been  feasting 
tc^thex;  sanctified  them,  and  rose  up  eariy  in  the  morning  to 
odfer  sacrifices  and  prayers  in  their  behalf;  for  he  said,  *'it 
mav  be  that  mv  sons  havte  sinned  and  cursed  God  in  their 

hCJUtS.* 

The  secv>nd  iriecnent  which  must  enter,  as  an  essential 
p^rt.  inK>  the  |4ia  of  evtfv  day,  is  libor.  From  the  necessity 
c4^  the  cA:$^e.  thi$^  wuh  TAixs:  of  us,  must  be  the  principal  occu- 
pAtikM)  i>t  the  djty.  It  siKMiild  be  carefully  arranged  so  that 
w«  may  acc^24iipti$h  the  Ursest  result  with  th^  least  amount 
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of  distraction  or  waste.  The  farmer  who  lays  out  his  work 
to  the  best  advantage  may,  sometimes,  do  twice  as  much  in 
the  day  as  he  otherwise  would.  The  young  student  who  has 
his  day's  studies  carfully  arranged  —  such  and  such  hours 
devoted  to  such  and  such  pursuits  —  will,  with  the  same 
amount  of  labor,  make  far  greater  progress,  and  be  a  far  more 
ready  and  exact  scholar,  than  he  otherwise  could  be.  With 
the  man  of  business  a  strict  method  in  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs  is  absolutely  essential  to  success.  Labors  thus  looked 
forward  to  and  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  each  day  will  be 
cheerfully  undertaken  and  patiently  borne. 

In  the  employment  which  enters  into  our  daily  plan,  apart 
from  our  necessary  cares  and  labors,  there  should  be  some 
little  time  assigned  for  one's  own  intellectual  improvement. 
Every  man  should  always  have  on  hand  for  his  leisure  mo- 
ments some  subject  which  requires  thought  and  investigation, 
and  which  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  his  mind. 

We  hear  it  said  that  merchants  of  the  present  generation 
do  less  of  this  than  those  of  the  generation  that  preceded 
them :  that  business  now  is  so  much  more  pressing,  and  its 
competitions  so  much  keener,  that  they  have  less  time  than 
formerly  for  intellectual  improvement.  We  question  the  fact. 
The  business  men  of  the  last  generation  were  men  remark- 
able for  their  intelligence,  and  for  their  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive views.  We  are  slow  to  believe  there  is  any  falling 
off  in  these  particulars.  But  if,  in  the  progress  of  wealth, 
the  increased  luxuries,  which  are  considered  essential,  impose 
such  additional  burdens  upon  our  business  men,  that  they 
arc  obliged  to  give  up  intellectual  pursuits  almost  entirely  in 
order  to  meet  the  factitious  and  extravagant  demands  of  lux- 
urious living,  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  every  wise  and 
Christian  man  will  be  slow  to  countenance  or  support.  If  it 
is  allowed  to  go  on  with  its  merciless  exactions,  the  whole 
race  of  men  and  women  will  deteriorate.  The  mind  and 
character  of  the  community  will  be  enfeebled.  Not  only  the 
intelligence,  but  the  high-toned  moral  sentiments  and  manly 
virtues,  which  are  the  life  and  safeguards  of  society,  will 
grow  sickly  and  die.    In  the  plan  of  life,  therefore,  which  is 
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to  be  carried  into  the  employments  of  every  day,  there 
should  alwa)rs  be  some  space  left  for  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  Men  ignorant  of  everything  beyond 
their  own  narrow  sphere  of  business,  whether  on  a  farm,  in  a 
mechanic's  shop,  a  counting-room,  a  lawyer's  office,  or  a  min- 
ister's study,  should  be  ashamed  to  go  about  claiming  for 
themselves  a  place  among  the  respectable  and  intelligent 
members  of  society. 

The  next  thing  which  should  enter  into  the  plan  of  every 
day  is  the  consideration  of  usefulness  to  others.  We  are  not 
placed  here  by  the  all-bountiful  Father  for  ourselves  alone. 
Life  is  not  one  unceasing  struggle  for  our  own  personal 
advancement,  even  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  without  regarding  the  wants  of  our  fel- 
low-men. With  every  day  the  question  should  come  up» 
What  can  I  do  to-day  for  the  relief,  the  comfort,  the  well- 
being,  or  the  happiness  of  others  ?  Or,  if  the  question  is  not 
distinctly  asked,  it  should  always  enter  as  an  unconscious, 
vital  element  into  all  the  plans  of  life.  It  is  not  to  be  put  off 
till  we  have  gained  some  distant  amount  of  wealth  or  leisure, 
which  we  may  spend  in  doing  good.  Now,  to-day,  while  we 
have  life  and  health,  and  God's  gifts  and  his  blessings,  to 
dispense  according  to  our  ability,  in  whatever  way  we  can,  by 
the  use  of  our  hands  or  our  money,  by  kind  words  or 
thoughtful  deeds,  we  are  to  do  our  part  to  support  all  good 
institutions,  to  promote  all  kind  and  neighborly  feelings,  to 
relieve  the  suffering,  to  encourage  the  desponding,  reclaim 
and  restore  the  fallen,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  to  save  the 
exposed  and  defenseless.  Sad,  indeed,  will  be  the  closing 
shadows  of  that  day  which  has  failed  to  recognize  our  duties 
in  this  direction  ;  and  sadder  still,  infinitely  mournful,  will  be 
the  life  whose  closing  shadows  are  lighted  up  by  no  thought 
of  what  we  have  done  for  others,  and  whose  impending  retri- 
butions shall  be  repeated  to  us  in  the  awful  words,  "  I  was  an 
hungered  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  g^ve 
me  no  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  not  in ;  naked« 
and  ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me 
not"     Dark,  indeed,  is  that  man's  lot  whose  dying  hour  is 
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not  soothed  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  some  poor  or  suffer- 
ing brother  whose  burden  he  has  shared,  whose  wretchedness 
he  has  at  least  tried  to  relieve.  Let  no  day  pass  without  some 
thought  of  this. 

Another  essential  ingredient  in  the  plan  of  every  day  is 
relaxation.  Recreation  of  body  and  mind,  in  some  form  or 
other,  should  make  a  part  of  our  daily  experience.  It  is 
essential  to  our  bodily  and  spiritual  health.  The  great  scholar 
and  profound  thinker,  as  well  as  admirable  poet.  Dr.  Henry 
Moore^  after  a  long  period  of  exhausting  study,  once  said, 
"  Now,  for  these  three  months,  I  will  neither  think  a  wise 
thought,  nor  speak  a  wise  word,  or  do  an  ill  thing."  As  few 
of  us  go  through  such  long  and  exhausting  processes  of  intel- 
lectual labor  as  he  had  done,  it  is  seldom,  in  \hc  course  of  a 
lifetime,  that  we  need  so  long  a  period  of  relaxation  from  care 
and  thought.  But  there  should  be  a  portion  of  every  day 
given  up  ungrudgingly  to  amusement  and  recreation.  Our 
meals  should  be  marked  by  something  more  than  a  silent, 
solemn  satisfaction  in  the  animal  enjoymemt  of  eating  and 
drinking ;  they  should  be  pervaded  by  an  air  of  festivity  and 
social  gladness,  and  thus  made  to  contribute  alike  to  the 
refreshment  of  body  and  mind.  "The  fear  of  the  Lord 
maketh  a  merry  heart,"  and  a  merry  heart  venting  its  spirits 
in  words  of  innocent  hilarity  and  mirth,  at  our  family  meals, 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  promote  digestion,  to  elevate  the  mind, 
to  give  a  bright  and  wholesome  stimulus  to  our  thoughts, 
while  it  will  drive  away  a  morbid,  misanthropical  gloominess 
of  soul  more  effectually  than  a  moral  precept  or  a  virtuous 
resolution.  Let^  then,  our  recreation,  like  our  religion,  not 
only  have  its  own  appropriate  moments,  but  also,  as  a  finer 
essence,  diffuse  itself  through  the  whole  day,  lightening  its 
cares,  and  throwing  its  brightness  into  every  little  interval  of 
rest,  as  the  sun  throws  its  cheering  rays  into  every  little 
crevice  and  opening  that  it  finds  in  the  overshadowing  wilder- 
ness. 

I  have  time  only  to  hint  at  one  thing  more ;  and  that  is, 
that  we  should  lay  in,  every  day,  an  extra  supply  of  patience, 
good  nature,  and  Christian  submissiveness,  so  as  to  be  pro- 
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vided  beforehand  for  the  disturbances  and  disappointments 
which  are  always  liable  to  interfere  at  any  moment  with  the 
best-ordered  plan.  With  all  that  we  can  do  we  shall  have 
enough  to  try  our  tempers,  and  to  prove  the  strength  and  the 
serenity  of  our  faith. 

And  is  not  a  day  thus  spent  better  than  a  thousand  ?  As 
at  its  close  we  lay  down  its  burden  of  care  and  labor,  and 
review  its  incidents,  and  lift  up  our  hearts  in  thankfulness 
for  all  that  it  has  brought,  is  it  not  a  beautiful  type  and  epit- 
ome of  life  itself?  There  are  its  morning  hours  of  many- 
colored  radiance,  lighted  up  with  the  sun  of  God's  love,  and 
pointing,  even  by  its  shadows,  forward  towards  the  meridian 
brightness.  There  are  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  be- 
tokening the  weightier  cares  and  toils  of  life.  There  are  the 
lengthening  shadows  which  show  that  our  day  is  far  spent ; 
its  even-song  of  religious  gratitude,  its  closing  evening 
prayers,  and  its  night  of  rest,  to  be  followed  by  its  resurrec- 
tion from  sleep,  an  image  and  foreshadowing  of  that  more 
glorious  resurrection,  and  that  brighter  day  which  at  last 
shall  dawn  upon  us. 
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Wb  were  out  upon  the  water,  the  ocean  before  us,  and  the  moun- 
tains behind.  It  had  been  a  showery  afternoon,  with  alternations 
of  sunshine  and  shadows  on  the  hills  and  valleys.  A  slight  shower 
passed  over  us  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  and  filling  the  whole 
atmosphere  with  its  golden  light ;  when,  all  at  once,  with  colors 
more  radiant  than  I  had  e\*er  seen  before,  there  appeared  before  us 
a  rainbow,  perfect  and  entire,  standing,  like  the  angel  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, with  one  foot  on  the  sea  and  the  other  on  the  earth.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  had  been  suddenly  transferred  to  a  holier  and  di- 
viner world.  The  vision  soon  melted  away  into  the  leaden  hues  of 
the  approaching  night  But  the  image  of  divine  loveliness  and 
peace  which  was  there  impressed  upon  us  makes  still  a  part  of  our 
inmost  life,  and  will  continue,  at  times*  to  cheer  and  comfort  us  till 
this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality. 
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LATTER-DAY    UNBELIEF. 

BY  WILLIAM   MOUNTFORD. 

The  subject  of  miracles  is  not  a  thing  by  itself,  as  is  com- 
monly thought.  Nor  are  miracles  as  arbitrary  as  medals,  which 
a  monarch  may  strike  on  exceptional  occasions,  and  distribute 
among  his  worshipers.  And  this  is  said,  notwithstanding 
that  absurd  and  ridiculously  belauded  notion,  that  a  miracle 
is  an  impression,  of  which,  on  its  being  made,  God  breaks 
the  seal.  God  pardon  the  man  who  first  said  that !  For  be- 
cause of  its  being  so  silly,  there  have  been  persons,  who  have 
been  betrayed  into  denying  the  possibility  of  a  miracle. 

As  is  implied  by  its  very  name,  a  miracle  is  connected 
with  the  unknown.  By  the  capacity  of  one  man  from  out  of 
a  thousand  millions  of  persons,  to  be  quickened  miraculously, 
human  nature  is  itself  illustrated,  as  to  its  latent  powers. 
And  often  miracles  have*  been  signs  of  the  manner  in  which, 
hereafter,  the  soul  will  be  acted  upon,  as  a  denizen  of  the 
spiritual  universe. 

Spiritually,  miracles  are  like  flashes  of  lightning  in  a  dark 
night ;  and  they  are  "  signs "  and  glimpses  of  a  world  of 
certainty  surrounding  us,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
inconceivable  almost,  and  utterly  incredible.  There  is  noth- 
ing truer  than  that  the  philosophy  of  miracles  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  religion,  I  have  said  this  before,  and  I  wish  now 
that  somebody  else  would  say  it,  and  keep  saying  it.  For  on 
the  subject  of  miracles,  the  inertness  of  thought,  which  it  is 
so  desirable  to  have  corrected,  has  been  incurred  mainly  by 
the  manner  in  which  people,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  have 
kept  .on,  and  now  even  keep  on  saying  senseless  things,  in  a 
parrot-like  way,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  another, 
about  a  miracle  being  "  an  arbitrary  interference  with  eternal 
laws,"  or  "  an  act  suspending  the  laws  of  nature."  Is  it  then 
an  interference  with  eternal  laws,  when  a  thunderbolt,  not- 
withstanding the  laws  of  cohesiveness,  splits  a  tower  mantled 
with  ivy  ?    Or  is  there  an  actual  suspension  of  the  law  of 
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gravitation,  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  when,  with  a  flash 
of  lightning,  an  ox  is  flung,  like -a  pebble,  over  a  fence  T  Nor 
is  there  a  miracle  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  by  which,  neces- 
sarily, any  law  of  nature  was  broken. 

"Oh  !"  but  some  one  exclaims,  "if  that  be  so,  —  but  then 
it  cannot  be  so,  and  it  is  not,  —  but  if  it  were  so,  then  where 
should  I  be  ? "  And  to  that  I  make  answer,  "  You  are  at 
this  moment,  intellectually,  where  I  was,  when  I  sat  in  my 
place  with  my  class  at  college ;  for  you  are  in  the  long  shadow 
of  Dr.  Middleton.  But  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  that  shadow, 
love  darkness  or  fear  the  light"  And  our  modern  skeptic 
says,  "  No,  indeed,  no !  But  miracles,  can  they  really  ever 
have  happened,  do  you  think  ?  But  miracles  to-day,  or  now 
ever  again  —  they  cannot  be  believed  in,  or  will  not  be  for 
long,  as  the  philosophers  all  know ;  and  it  is  all  because  of 
science."  There  are  persons  who  keep  on  crying  in  that 
helpless  way,  as  though,  almost,  the  denial  of  the  wonderful 
were  a  form  of  prayer. 

But  what  a  singular  thing,  and*  before  high  heaven,  for 
persistency,  what  an  audacious  thing  is  that  anti-supematu- 
ralism,  which  is  of  the  school  of  David  Hume,  and  which 
relies  on  his  "  Essay  on  Miracles  "  !  And  how  many  persons 
there  are  who  are  ready  to  defer  to  David  Hume,  as  being 
more  reliable  than  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John  and  Paul, 
with  Peter  and  James,  while  yet  themselves  they  have  never 
even  seen  that  Essay,  in  the  worth  of  which  they  put  their 
trust  I  And  that,  indeed,  would  be  an  easy  as  well  as  a  cheap 
way  to  popularity,  which  is  achieved  by  sneering  at  miracles, 
as  being  the  rod  of  Aaron  and  the  gourd  of  Jonah,  if  only, 
under  God,  popularity  did  not  have  its  responsibilities. 

In  illustration  of  his  argument  against  the  credibility  of 
miracles,  Hume  derides  two  cures,  which  by  the  historian 
Tacitus  are  described  as  having  been  wrought  through  the 
Emperor  Vespasian.  One  of  these  cures  was  in  the  case  of 
a  man  whose  paralyzed  hand  was  restored  by  the  emperor's 
putting  his  foot  upon  it  It  was  a  magnetic  cure,  of  course. 
"  No  evidence  can  well  be  supposed  stronger  for  so  gross  and 
so  palpable  a  falsehood,"  says  Hume  himsel£     But  yet,  hun- 
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dreds  of  such  cures,  as  what  Hume  accounted  impossible, 
have  occurred  since  his  day.  They  are  recorded  as  having 
happened  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  they  are  reported 
from  among  the  Esquimaux.  And,  indeed,  so  numerous  and 
notorious  have  they  been  during  the  last  few  years,  that  there 
is  no  intelligent  person  but,  with  a  little  trouble,  might  see 
for  himself  Hume's  argument  on  miracles  explode.  There  is 
a  &naticism  of  unbelief,  or  there  would  not,  at  this  day,  be  a 
disciple  of  Hume  to  open  his  mouth.  But  this  persistency 
in  ignoring  facts  which  might  prove  to  be  "  signs  and  won- 
ders," and  with  the  possibility  of  which  the  universe  grows 
more  hopeful, —  there  is  nothing  like  it,  unless  it  may  be  the 
materialism  of  Dr.  Buchner,  and  that  indeed  would  seem  to 
be  natural  only  as  the  nightmare-dream  of  a  mole  in  his  cold 
burrow. 

Anciently,  at  Jerusalem,  there  were  many  persons,  and  Rab- 
*  bis,  even,  who  did  not  know  Jesus  Christ  when  they  saw  him. 
And,  just  so,  there  are  people,  at  the  present  time,  who  can 
not  conceive,  as  they  say,  that  the  subject  of  miracles  can  be 
of  any  practical  importance.  "  Oh !  we  believe  in  revelation, 
and  the  necessity  of  that,  of  course.  And  the  miracles  we 
do  not  doubt  about.  Oh  !  not  for  a  moment.  But  perhaps 
they  need  not  ht  talked  about  much.  Because,  after  all,  a 
miracle  is  not  doctrine.  And  when  a  miracle  is  done  and 
over,  what  is  there  more  about  it.^"  Are  there  then  men 
who  cannot,  intellectually,  see  further  than  that  ?  Of  course 
there  are,  and  women,  too :  just  as  there  short-sighted  per- 
sons, who  cannot  see  across  the  street.  But  yet  most  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,  are  practically 
very  important  after  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years ;  for, 
if  they  are  not  so,  what  does  the  word  "  practice  "  mean,  and 
what  is  there  which  is  important  ? 

At  Dothan,  when  the  prophet  Elisha  had  been  suddenly 
surrounded,  during  the  night,  by  a  Syrian  army,  his  servant 
was  terrified  ;  but  the  prophet  said,  "  Fear  not :  for  they  that 
be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them.  And 
Elisha  prayed,  and  said.  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes, 
that  ho  m^y  see.    And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
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young  man,  and  he  saw :  and  behold,  the  mountain  was  full 
of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha."  Angels 
of  the  Lord  encamping  about  them  that  fear  him,  —  the  way 
wide  open,  through  which  mortals  are  accessible,  sometimes, 
at  least,  to  friends  and  opponents  in  the  spiritual  world,  — 
is  there  nothing  in  all  that  practically  important  to  think  of? 
Certainly,  to  the  authorities  of  Timbuctoo  in  Africa,  it  would 
be  of  no  practical  importance,  at  this  moment,  to  learn  sim- 
ply that  a  young  Israelite  was  comforted  by  his  master  one 
day,  nearly  three  thousand  years  aga  And  yet  for  me,  indi- 
vidually, and  for  some  millions  of  persons  now  living,  the 
case  of  that  young  man  is  a  great  thing  to  know  of;  because 
that  vision,  which  was  quickened  in  him,  really  is  latent  in 
us  all.  That  opening  of  the  eyes,  which  was  wrought  for 
him  by  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  is  what  will  be  effected  for 
us  all,  to  some  extent,  by  the  mere  act  of  dying.  The  eyes 
by  which  that  servant  of  the  prophet  saw  "  horses  and  char- 
iots of  fire  round  about  Elisha "  are  what  myself  I  shall  see 
with,  when  I  shall  have  become  an  immortal  spirit :  and 
therewith  shall  I  recognize  the  angels  Gabriel  and  Raphael, 
and  my  dear  mother,  and  one  friend  and  another,  and  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  persons  whom  I  have  known  of,  by 
intercourse  and  by  reading. 

Practical !  WTiat  in  the  world  is  there  of  more  importance, 
practically  and  ultimately,  than  a  miracle  ?  For,  indeed,  it  is 
a  sign  for  us  all  from  outside. 

A  miracle,  as  being  ••  a  sign  and  wonder,"  is,  of  itself,  more 
or  less  of  a  revelation  ;  because  it  manifests  the  certainty  of 
${Hritual  powers,  which  intimately  concern  us,  but  which  we 
do  not  know  about ;  and  because,  also,  it  proves  that  we  have 
susci^ptibilities  and  tacultks  which  begin  with  us  here,  but  of 
which.  pers^>nally.  we  may  never  have  experience  till  we  shall 
have  been  "  U\n\  again  **  from  out  of*  the  body  of  this  death.'* 

A  mir3icle  may  be  the  work  of  an  angel,  as  when,  at  Jeru- 
:MVm*  *^  An  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the 
jhvnI  Aiul  irouKcvl  the  water."*  so  that  any  one  person,  step- 
jving  into  it.  was  cured  of  any  disease  whatever ;  or  as  when 
"^the  ancel  did  wondrouslyr  while  Manoah  and  his  wife 
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looked  on.  "  For  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  flame  went  up 
toward  heaven  from  off  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar.  And  Manoah  and  his 
wife  looked  on  it,  and  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground."  Or 
a  miracle  may  result  from  an  organization  surcharged  with 
power ;  as  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  when  a  poor 
woman  in  a  crowd  was  cured  through  Jesus,  without  his  will, 
apparently.  "And  Jesus,  immediately  knowing  in  himself 
that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him,  turned  him  about  in  the 
press,  and  said,  "  Who  touched  my  clothes  ? "  And  that 
virtue  which  was  in  him  may  have  been  from  the  indwelling 
of  the  Father,  or  from  the  Spirit  having  been  given  him  with- 
out measure.  •  And  both  those  expressions  may  have  been  the 
same  thing  as  **  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man."  And  all  those 
three  expressions  may,  perhaps,  have  been  fulfilled  by  his 
having  breathed  the  air  of  the  highest  heaven,  while  walking 
the  ways  of  this  planetary  earth. 

But  some  one  will  say,  "A  miracle,  however,  is  a  miracle, 
is  it  not  ? "  Yes,  certainly,  a  miracle  is  literally  a  wonder, 
and  it  is  also  "  a  sign  and  wonder ; "  and  it  is  a  wonder  be- 
cause it  is  connected  with  the  unknown,  and  it  is  also  a  sign, 
because  it  signifies.  "  But  if  one  man  can  be  a  prophet,,  why 
cannot  every  man  be  ? "  If  Shakespeare  could  be  a  poet, 
why  cannot  any  Englishman  be  a  Shakespeare  ?  "  Ah,  but 
if  an  angel  can.  intervene  among  men,  in  one  age,  why  can- 
not he  every  day  ?"  Perhaps  he  can,  but  thinks  that  he  'had 
better  not ;  and  perhaps,  also,  the  means  of  his  approach 
may  rarely  admit  him,  because  of  the  state  of  men  them- 
selves, individually  ;  or  because,  perhaps,  of  the  state  of 
some  subtile  atmosphere,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that, 
compared  with  it,  the  ether  of  the  firmament  is  solid. 

There  is  a  semi-believer,  who  pares  and  shapes  his  Chris- 
tianity so  as  to  keep  it,  as  he  thinks,  withinside  of  his  science. 
And  he  cries  out,  "  Oh !  but  does  not  science  show  that  there 
is  no  way.  by  which  angels  can  get  into  this  earth  ?  And  are 
not  the  laws  of  nature  against  them  ?  And  is  it  impossible 
for  a  man  to  believe  in  Christ,  without  being  wiser  than 
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astronomers  and  geologists  ?  "  Not  necessarily !  For  a  man 
can  believe  in  Christ,  even  if  he  knows  no  more  than  Newton 
did ;  for  Newton  was  a  good  Christian,  and  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  as  to  the  reality  of  prophecy.  But  a  man  cannot 
be  a  Christian  without  knowing  more  than  both  astronomy 
and  geology  put  together.  And,  indeed,  how  can  a  man 
properly  be  a  man,  unless  he  be  more  than  all  the  sciences 
in  one  ?  For  man  is  soul  as  well  as  science.  And  there  are 
instincts  in  human  nature  which  really  are  prophetic  of  its 
outside  cinifTerse,  plainly  so  as  to  this  present  world,  and, 
therefore,  certainly  so  as  to  the  next  Faith  is  the  result  of 
our  haviag  been  divinely  constituted  ;  and  it  is  a  predisposi- 
tion, frooi  nature,  for  believing  in  life  outside  of  the  range, 
w«nderfid  as  it  is,  of  both  telescope  and  microscope.  We  live 
by  more  laws  of  life  than  what  went  to  the  making  of  the 
sun,  mr  than  what  the  moon  and  the  planets  move  by.  And 
of  these  laws,  there  are  some,  which  may  serve  as  a  highway 
for  the  puf|»oses  of  our  God,  and  for  spirits,  when  he  would 
make  them  kis  angels. 

Here  some  modem  member  of  Middleton's  school  exclaims, 
''  Oh,  then,  5^00  make  much  of  miracles,  don't  you  ?  And 
you  believe  of  course  in  all  the  old  style  of  theology,  and 
that  there  is  a  day  of  judgment,  don't  you  ?  **  I  believe,  at 
this  very  time,  conformably  with  earthly  circumstances,  that 
France  is  having  a  day  of  judgment.  And  more  solemnly 
still,  do  I  believe  that,  hereafter,  with  nice  and  special  dis- 
crimination, there  will  be  a  day*of  judgment  adjusted  for 
such  dergymen,  poets,  and  philosophers,  as  have  thought 
more  of  pleasing  people  with  **  itching  ears,"  than  of  being 
themselves  what  they  ought  to  be  as  "  stewards  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God.**  There  are  still  oSenses,  which  are  akin  to 
the  stn  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  one  of  them  is,  when  a 
Christian  rainister,  as  to  some  points,  would  rather  be  blind 
than  know  more  than  his  people  do,  for  fear  of  losing  his 
useful  popularity ;  and  another  is,  when  a  man,  against  his 
own  feelings,  is  flippant  on  subjects  of  faith  with  a  view  to 
the  vulgar.  These  are  sins  which  are  sometimes  committed ; 
a»d  ikey  are  great  crimes^  unless*  indeed,  on  this  earth,  as  a 
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Stage,  we  are  all  of  us  mere  puppets  in. a  farce,  for  devils  to 
laugh  at  y^ 

That  miracles  are  minor  matters,  and  hardly  worth  an  argu- 
ment, is  what  a  roan  may  feel,  and  what,  indeed,  some  Chris- 
tians, may  think  excusably,  because  of  their  ignorance.  But 
what  is  the  gospel  which  /can  be  eliminated  from  the  books 
of  the  evangelists,  if  all  the  miraculous  narratives  are  false  i 
Or  what  is  the  gospel,  add  where  is  it,  which  can  be  preached 
as  though  miracles  wer^  nothing  ?  What  is  it  ?  And  where 
really  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

Thou  minister  of  Christ,  who  art  indifferent  as  to  miracles  ! 
Take  any  one  of  the  four  Gospels  and  mark  out  of  it  every 
word  which  is  connected  with  the  miraculous,  through  the 
claims  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  what  would  you 
find  remaining,  do  you  think  ?  But  that  is  not  all ;  for  you 
have  got  yet  to  consider  something  more ;  and  for  reading 
and  thought  what  would  there  be  left  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  if  every  word  connected  with  miracles  were  omit- 
ted, and  if,  also,  every  remaining  sentence  were  fully  dis- 
charged of  that  spirit,  which  never  could  have  been  in  it  but 
for  a  belief  in  miracles,  and  in  angels,  and  in  sympathy  and 
communication  between  heaven  and  earth  as  to  man  ?  There 
would  be  nothing  left;  or  what  little  there  might  be  you 
would  do  better  to  be  preaching  from  out  of  the  multifarious 
Seneca. 

Minister  of  Christ  Jesus !  Do  you  not  know  that  the  very 
word  "Christ  "does  itself  imply  the  miraculous,  the  anointing 
of  the  Spirit,  the  intervention  of  angels,  and  "  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  fullness  of  times.?"  A  gospel  which  disowns 
inspiration  and  which  denies  the  prophets,  —  what  is  that  as 
good  news  }  Good  news  coming  from  nowhere,  what  is  that } 
A  gospel  of  earthly  origin  —  that  is  a  self-contradiction  in 
terms.  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ  I  It  is  no  gospel  for  you  to 
be  preaching. 

Certainly  a  church  may  be  well  morally  without  any 
belief  in  the  Spirit,  or  in  miracles,  and  without  any  other 
belief  as  to  Jesus,  than  that  he  was  a  good  man  in  the 
East,  who  came  to  a  violent  end,  after  having  made  a  deep 
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impression  on  the  minds  of  some  people.  And  such  a  church 
also  can  be  as  beneficent  as  some  remarkable  heathen  socie- 
ties have  been.  But  what  it  can  be  as  to  faith  and  as  to  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  the  leaders  thereof  do  not  know 
how  to  believe  in  miracles  as  being  "signs"  of  a  higher, 
wider  world  than  what  suffices  us  as  to  food,  clothes,  and 
breath  ?  And  that  question  is  answered  by  things  as  they 
are  at  present,  the  bewildered,  joyless  state  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  every  sect  and  section  of  it. 

For  Scriptural  ends,  how  possibly  can  miracles  be  believed 
in  aright,  unless  man  be  thought  of  as  to  his  constitution, 
after  the  manner  of  Moses,  Elijah,  David,  Isaiah,  Daniel, 
Paul,  and  John  the  Divine  ?  Otherwise,  how  can  a  person 
believe  in  a  prophet  sensibly  ?  Man  is  not  merely  a  piece  of 
clay  in  a  superior  state  of  organization  ;  for  still  more  fully 
and  truly  he  is  a  spirit,  akin  for  a  time  to  that  highly  organ- 
ized clay,  and  informing  it.  But  as  a  spirit  there  belong  to 
him  faculties,  and  also  a  sharpness  of  faculty,  which  the  clay 
does  not  allow  of  commonly  as  to  exercise.  And  the  prophet 
is  the  exceptional  person  with  whom  some  spiritual  power  has 
a  special  opening  now  and  then.  Paul  would  have  been  a 
prophet,  only  that  he  was  more  than  a  prophet,  and  as  such 
he  had  eyes  for  the  sun  and  for  this  world  of  daily  work,  and 
eyes  also  within,  which  could  open  on  "  a  light  from  heaven 
above  the  brightness  of  the  sun."  And  Samuel  was  a  prophet, 
because  of  his  peculiarity  as  to  hearing,  and  because  be  could 
hear,  as  a  child  even,  a  voice  addressing  him  whicti  was  not  of 
this  world. .  And  Abraham  was  a  prophet  because,  besides 
being  a  good  man,  he  also  was  susceptible  of  that  deep  sleep, 
trance,  or  state  of  vision,  wherein  angels  can  talk  with  the 
human  soul,  as  though  it  were  unclothed  of  the  body,  and 
more  or  less  after  their  own  pictorial  way. 

In  the  ministry  of  angels,  whether  as  connected  with  an 
errand  of  mercy  sometimes  for  an  individual,  or  with  influence 
as  affecting  the  world,  how  little  belief  there  is !  In  one 
church  morality  may  be  preached  thoroughly  and  successfully; 
and  in  another  that  estimate  of  human  nature  may. be  real- 
ized which  is  so  desperate,  sometimes,  as  an  article  of  faith  ; 
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while  yet  in  another  church  theology  may  utter  itself  in  such 
a  metaphysical  manner  as  that  though  anybody  can  acquiesce, 
nobody  but  an  adept  can  believe.  And  yet  throughout  some 
gre^t  cities,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find  a  single 
person,  who  has  understood  the  philosophy  of  revelation,  as  it 
is  implied  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  words  of  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  when 
he  reproached  the  Jews  as  you  "  who  have  received  the  law 
by  the  disposition  of  angels,  and  have  not  kept  it  ;**  and  as 
also  Paul  wrote  of  it  to  the  Galatians,  where  he  says  about 
the  law,  that  "  it  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a 
mediator/'  Angels  may  be  the  names  of  churches,  and  they 
may  be  garniture  for  poetry ;  but  there  is  not  a  Protestant 
Church  which  thinks  of  angels  as  the  early  Christians  did. 

But  here  anybody  of  Dr.  Middleton's  school  would  exclaim, 
**  Oh !  but  if  you  believe  in  angels,  you  niust  believe  in  ghosts, 
for  the  Jews  did."  .And  how,  really,  can  any  candid,  thought- 
ful, fairly  informed  person  doubt  about  spirits.  And  indeed, 
rightly,  bow  can  anybody  doubt,  unless  he  be  also  such  a 
doubter  about  many  things,  as  that  really  he  ought  to  avoid 
human  intercourse  and  keep  to  the  house  ?  And  actually  is 
it  such  an  incredible  thing,  that,  at  the  moment  of  death,  a 
spirit,  by  some  law  of  attraction,  should  cross  the  sight  of  a 
distant  friend,  and  linger  for  a  moment  on  its  way  into  the  in- 
visible and  eternal  ?  Or  for  anything  that  anybody  knows,  is 
it  right  to.4^ny.the  possibility  of  a  spirit  being  caught  by 
some  earthly  entanglement^  for  a  time,  so  as  even  to  be  kept 
haunting  a  ho^se?  For,  indeed,  all  round  the  world,  how 
fast  human  beings  always  are  becoming  spirits  ;  and  in  what 
crowds,  every  hour,  they  are  ceasing  from  the  body ! 

^  But  oh  I  Such  a  vulgar  belief,  as  that  in  ghosts  ! "  And 
so  was  Christianity  itself  a  vulgar  belief  when  it  was  the  faith 
mainly  of  fishermen  and  publicans.  And  does  not  the  Pope 
himself  own  that  when  he  uses  what  he  calls  the  seal  of  the 
fisherman  ?  And  vulgar  enough,  too*  have  been  many  of  the 
sources  of  that  natural  science,  which  some  of  its  professors 
idolize  noyir,  and  exalt  ''above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is 
worshiped."  Precious  are  all  the  facts  which  illustrate  the 
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nature  and  the  connections  and  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
soul  And  ghost-stories  have  their  worth  and  their  place, 
however  lowly.  And  they  certainly  should  not  be  disowned 
for  a  mere  taunt 

It  is  all  true!  And  spiritual  apparitions  cannot  be  scouted 
as  a  belief;  but  soon  angels  will  begin  to  seem  incredible; 
and  where  there  is  no  belief  in  angels,  it  must  soon  be  as 
though  the  Holy  Ghost  were  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  or  as 
though,  philosophically  understood,  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be 
an  objective  expression  for  a  subjective  experience.  Ques- 
tions disputed  in  theology  are  mostly  the  controversies  of 
blind  men  about  colors  ;  and  of  such  questions  as  are  not  of 
that  nature,  nearly  all,  at  the  end,  are  about  simply  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  a  spirit  in  the  flesh,  and  as  to  whether  praying 
really  is  prayer,  and  really  is  that  effectual,  fer\'ent  and  avail- 
ing something,  which  St.  James  wrote  of;  and  as  to  whether 
on  this  earth  a  man  can  possibly  be  known  of,  and  be  distin- 
guished, and  be  pitied,  and  be  helped  by  the  Most  High,  or 
by  any  angel  from  off  any  one  of  the  steps  below  his  throne. 

**  Oh !  but,  **  it  is  cried,  **  how  can  an  angel  see  my  spirit  or 
affect  it,  while  it  is  in  my  body  ?  For  matter  and  spirit  are  so 
different ! "  But  then  there  is  no  knowing  what  really  matter 
is,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  properties  or  limitations.  And 
indeed  in  the  animal  economy,  there  is  such  a  play  of  impon- 
derable forces^  as  if  consideied,  would  easily  persuade  a  man 
that  already  his  way  of  life  is  more  ghost-like  than  he  could 
have  thought  And  indeed  it  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  possi- 
bility, but  only  of  testimony  as  to  whether  ever  voices  have 
been  beard  calling  out  of  heaven»  or  figures  been  seen  glis- 
tening with  a  light,  which  the  sun  never  shone  with.  There 
must  be  a  belief  in  **  the  inward  man  **  and  his  affinities  be- 
fore there  can  be  an  intdligent  faith  as  to  all  that  which  is 
called  Christianity. 

How  can  a  man  pray  like  a  Christian,  and  ask  for  daily 
bread  as  a  heavenly  gift,  unless,  despite  scientific  and  sen- 
suous murkiness*  be  can  believe  in  laws  concerning  himself, 
higher  than  those  simply  by  which  loaves  are  baked,  and 
from  hand  to  hami  ? 
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Not,  however,  that  the  light  of  science  is  murkiness  for 
faith,  because  it  is  really  the  reverse.  Nor  is  there  ever  any 
opposition  between  science  and  religion,  except  as  between 
two  heads,  both  of  which  together  would  only  be  large 
enough  for  one  whole-souled  man.  Science  in  opposition 
to  religion  —  what  a  notion!  It  might  as  well  be  fan- 
cied that  the  straight,  tight  wires  of  a  harp  are  inconsist- 
ent with  mellifluence  of  sound.  Brass  strings  and  laws  of 
nature  are  all  capable  of  being  played  upon  by  men,  and  by 
spirits  too,  who  really  are  men,  disembodied.  Some  of  the 
laws  of  nature  men  compel  to  work  in  their  kitchens  and  fac- 
tories, as  everybody  knows  ;  and  therefore  ought  it  not  to  be 
a  credible  thing  that  angels,  with  a  science  of  their  own,  may 
be  able  to  get  at  us  poor  mortals,  on  their  errands  from 
above,  and  be  even  able  now  and  then  to  give  *'  a  sign,"  or  as 
people  say,  work  a  miracle } 

A  man  is  not,  at  any  time,  merely  or  mainly,  an  Asiatic  or 
a  European,  a  preacher  or  a  pew-holder :  because  fully  and 
truly  he  is  a  child  of  God,  and  by  birth,  therefore,  is  in  affinity 
with  all  the  laws,  by  which  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  "  are 
members  one  of  another,"  and  by  which  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
elder  brother  of  the  souL  And  there  is  not  a  law  of  nature, 
which  a  man  can  recognize,  but  is  a  sign  of  his  being  himself 
one  of  the  *•  heirs  of  God,"  as  regards  eternity  and  the  treas- 
ure-house of  the  infinite.  Nor  is  there  a  thought  or  feeling 
of  a  saint  in  glory,  with  which  a  sinner  can  sympathize,  but 
b  a  means,  by  which  the  saint  and  the  sinner  are  in  a  way  to 
meet. 

The  theology  of  the  day,  however,  has  grown  so  wise  and 
weak,  as  actually  from  some  high  places  to  plead  for  faith  in 
a  hereafter,  mainly  as  being  useful  after  the  manner  of  a  con- 
stable with  his  staff.  Yet  in  the  autumn  there  is  not  a  thistle 
but  is  prophetic  of  a  summer  to  come,  by  the  way  in  which 
its  blossoms  turn  to  seed ;  and  concerning  us  mortals,  as  chil- 
dren of  nature,  there  are  things  enough,  which  are  prophetic 
of  a  supernatural  state,  if  only  we  could  regard  them  and 
believe. 

Fashion  s^Qpta  one  thing  in  one  age,  and  another  thing  in 
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ariother,  —  ferocious  independence  at  one  time,  and  abject 
self-humiliation  at  another  time,  —  faith  for  a  while,  and  then 
skepticism.  At  present,  it  affects  unbelief  as  to  spirit.  And 
even  there  are  persons  who  fancjr  themselves  members  of 
some  intellectual  aristocracy,  because  of  their  doubting  more 
than  their  grandfathers  did,  as  they  suppose.  As  though 
teally  doubting  were  the  end  of  life ;  and  as  though  it  were 
the  perfection  of  sight,  to  be  sure  about  nothing  I  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  wide  observation,  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
vulgarity,  or  the  populace  as  such,  is  no  more  inclined  to  cre- 
dulity, than  are  doctorships,  earldoms,  and  royalty.  And  as 
a  manifestation  of  human  nature,  for  study  spiritually,  a  good, 
unsophisticated  English  peasant  is  worth  more  than  any 
aristocracy  or  any  university  at  the  present  day ;  and  the 
poor  man  Would  readily  show  himself  wiser  than  scores 
of  doctors  in  divinity  and  law,  only  that  be  cannot  talk 
readily. 

Is  not  the  universe  all  alive }  And  materially  at  least,  b  it 
not  sympathetic  throughout,  one  grain  of  sand  with  another 
grain,  one  planet  with  another,  and  every  sun,  individually, 
with  all  other  solar  centres?  Can  I  then,  or  reasonably  can 
anybody  know  anything  about  the  star  Algol,  and  doubt  as  to 
whether  possibly  there  can  be  ways  or  means  through  which 
mortals  may  be  known  of  from  heaven  ;  or  through  which 
spiritually,  for  Daniel,  "a  watcher  and  an  holy  one  came 
down  from  heaven  ?"  There  are  men  with  their  instruments, 
who  could  sit  at  Rome,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  tcU  in 
a  moment  of  a  great  thunder-storm,  though  it  were  happen- 
ing even  in  the  Andes,  or.  on  the  Himalayas.  Let  any  man 
think  of  it  well  and  willingly,  and  that  scientific  fact  will  soon 
begin  to  be  prophetic  for  him  in  the  spirit. 

The  latent  electricity  of  a  cloud  is  probably  more  than 
half-way  between  our  human  dust  and  those  powers,  by 
which  the  angels  flash  with  light,  and  are  young  and  fresh 
forever. 

What  philosopher,  anciently,  ever  thought  that  his  body 
might  perhaps  be  alive  with  the  quality  of  the  thunderbolt  ? 
But  yet  it  was. 
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And  what  may  be  called  the  latent  pK)wers  of  man,  spiritu- 
ally, Plato  knew  of.  and  so  more  distinctly,  perhaps,  than  he 
himself,  did  the  Neo-Piatonists.  Yet  those  old  philosophers, 
as  to  their  faith  spiritually,  would  have  been  rejoiced  by 
those  facts  of  natural  science  which  are  announced  from  time 
to  time,  at  present,  even  though  they  are  what  some  Chris- 
tian leaders  quail  at,  and  some  others  dishonestly  pretend  to 
despise. 

Religion  kneels  and  prostrates  herself  for  worship  in 
churches  and  closets ;  but  the  angels,  who  know  of  her,  and 
who  hold  the  ''golden  vials  full  of  odors  which  arc  the 
prayers  of  saints,''  also  witness  that  in  academies,  and  along- 
side of  great  telescopes,  science,  not  without  a  sense  of  blind- 
ness, cries,  "  Lord,  teach  me,  also,  how  to  pray/' 

Our  bodies  are  sensitive,  in  every  particle,  to  every  wind 
that  blows,  and  to  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and  cannot,  then,  our 
souls  be  credited  for  sensibilities  as  to  the  Infinite  and  as  to 
angels,  and  as  to  those  outgoings  of  power  from  the  Highest, 
by  which  worlds  take  form,  and  prophets  speak. 

For  a  monkey,  science  is  nothing ;  but  for  reason  at  its 
highest,  science  with  the  whole  earth  in  view,  is  a  prophetess, 
and  like  faith  is  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  such  as 
spirit  and  heaven.  And  because  of  what  particles  of  matter 
are  to  one  anothei*,  chemically,  we  may  well  believe  in  there 
being  in  man  affinities,  latent  mostly,  but  yet  by  some  one  of 
which,  individuals  may  be  connected  unconsciously,  through 
God,  with  one  or  other  of  "  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before 
his  throne."  And  because  of  things,  which  are  true  and 
even  familiar,  it  is  possible,  that  from  Christian  descent,  a 
soul  may  be  so  sensitive,  as  even  to  feel,  at  times,  the  glance 
of  Christ  from  heaven,  as  certainly  and  tenderly  as  Peter  felt 
that  look  of  Jesus  at  him,  when  he  went  out  from  the  house 
of  the  high  priest,  and  wept  bitterly.  Are  angels,  any  of 
them,  sensible  in  heaven  of  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  on 
our  earth ;  then,  no  doubt,  there  are  ways  and  means,  by 
which  the  dwellers  of  earth  may  possibly,  and  at  least  occa- 
sionally, be  rejoiced  and  helped  by  the  angels  of  heaven. 

It  is  not  necessary,  because  of  the  Bible,  to  think  that  men 
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are  all  affected  alike  through  their  spiritual  susceptibility. 
Men  of  one  century  and  another  differ  from  one  another, 
more  distinctly  than  people  do  who  are  contemporaries. 
And  since  Adam,  perhaps,  no  two  persons  have  ever  been 
alike  for  sensitiveness  as  to  the  world  of  spirit,  or  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  faith,  any  more  than  any  two  persons  have 
ever  been  exactly  alike  in  face  since  the  time  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  And,  therefore,  to  be  genuine,  the  piety  of  the  present 
day  should  be  free  to  express  itself  in  words  and  ways  of  its 
own.  And  therefore,  also,  at  present,  as  to  the  spiritual 
world,  faith  ought  not  to  be  restricting  its  expectations  to 
such  signs  from  above,  as  were  given  to  Gideon,  or  as  were 
vouchsafed  through  Samuel  and  Elijah,  or  as  transpired  in 
connection  with  Paul  and  Peter. 

By  the  sun  our  earth  is  warmed  and  lighted,  but  not  to  the 
same  effect,  probably,  over  any  two  separate  miles  anywhere. 
And  that  effluence  of  God,  or  quickening  from  on  high,  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  like  the  shining  of  the  sun ;  for  while  it 
is  the  same  in  itself,  it  is  yet  for  effect,  not  the  same  for  any 
two  souls,  that  have  ever  been.  Perhaps  this  statement  may 
seem  novel,  but  it  is  not  made  lightly,  nor  without  the  full 
consent  of  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  to  the  present  age. 

Regeneration  may  be  as  various,  almost,  as  the  subjects  of 
it.  And  a  man  may  be  regenerate  without  ever  having  heard 
of  the  new  birth ;  and  with  him  the  spiritualizatioji  of  nature 
may  have  been  simply  growth  in  grace.  "  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  And  if  these  words  mean 
anything  at  all,  they  imply  that  man  in  his  spirit  is  receptive 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  through  organs,  susceptibilities,  and 
connections,  of  which  perhaps  he  himself  knows  not,  and 
cannot  tell  anything.  The  little  child  knows  nothing  about 
it,  but  he  steps  and  runs  by  the  same  law  as  what  the  moon 
moves  by,  over  the  earth,  and  what  keeps  the  earth  hanging 
on  the  sun.  And  certainly  as  to  our  spirits,  also,  we  must  be 
g  more  sublimely  than  we  know  of^  and  by  connections 
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reaching  out  very  often,  we  know  not  whither.  One  man 
may  say  that  it  was,  along  with  agonies  of  prayer,  that  there 
was  formed  in  him  Christ,  the  hope  of  glory ;  and  another 
may  be  confident  that  his  becoming  a  new  man  was  through 
angelic  agency ;  while  still  another  may  fancy  that  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  suddenly  bethinking  himself  of  hell.  But  all 
these  ways,  and  others  innumerable,  have  one  beginning,  the 
Godhead,  in  which  we  live  and  move.  It  all,  at  last,  means 
the  living  God,  —  the  divine,  vitalizing  power,  by  which  we 
live  and  work,  and  by  which  we  think  to  live  forever,  notwith- 
standing the  funereal  formalities,  which  await  us. 

But  there  are  Doctors  of  Divinity,  calling  themselves,  in  a 
sectarian  way,  by  very  different  names,  and  there  are  dullards 
in  multitudes,  who  are  their  fellow-thinkers ;  and  they  are  all 
of  them  capable  of  saying  here,  with  one  voice,  "  But  those 
explanations  I  do  not  understand  about,  and  I  do  not  ac- 
knowledge their  being  necessary.  Let  divinity  keep  to  itself." 
But  really  anything  which  6as  here  been  written,  is  what  can 
be  understood  by  any  one,  who  has  the  least  possible  right 
to  dispute  anything  with  anybody,  intellectually.  "Thou 
fool ! "  said  St.  Paul  once ;  and  would  not  he  probably  say  the 
same  thing  to  "  some  man,"  to-day.  For  actually  and  often, 
a  man  will  jeer  at  the  notion  of  the  soul's  having  spiritual 
relations,  because  of  their  being,  as  he  says,  what  he  does 
not  understand ;  while  yet  he  is  content  to  live,  bodily,  by 
the  chemistry  of  the  stomach,  without  knowing  any  more 
about  it  than  does  a  pig  in  the  straw,  or  a  cow  recumbent 
and  ruminating. 

But  as  a  last  cry  from  the  school  of  Dr.  Middleton, 
some  theological  dignitarian  may  exclaim,  "  What  a  mixture 
of  science  and  religion  ! "  And  to  that,  the  answer  is  very 
simple,  and  it  is  still  what  Paul  might  make.  "  But  what  a 
mixture  is  man  himself  of  spirit  and  soul  and  body  I  And  I 
pray  God  as  to  them  all,  that  you  may  be  preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
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Trerk  are  three  colleges  in  the  West  which  we,  as  friends  of  a 
liberal  culture,  ought  especially  to  assist :  Antioch  College  in  Ohio, 
Washington  University  in  Missouri,  and  Humboldt  College  in 
Iowa,  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  frora  each  of  the  others,  An- 
tioch and  Washington  arc  both  well  established  and  doing  a  great 
work,  though  the  usefulness  of  each  might  be  greatly  extended  by 
additional  funds. 

Humboldt  Collie  b  just  struggling  into  existence.  It  has  lands 
valued  at  $60,000.  It  has  an  edifice,  nearly  half  built,  but  needs 
S>o,ooo  more  to  complete  iL  Two  professorships  are  provided  for, 
and  a  third  nearly  so.  It  is  expected  that  the  collie  will  be  opened 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  with  a  hundred  scholars.  But  just 
at  this  time,  they  are  in  great  need  of  $30,000  to  complete  their 
building.  The  coll^^  is  under  the  control  of  men  who  are  to  be 
entirely  relied  upon,  both  on  accounLof  their  unquestionable  inl^- 
rity  of  character  and  their  practical  good  sense. 

Kev.  S.  H.  Taft,  who  has  had  this  enterprise  at  heart  for  many 
years,  and  who  is  making  it  the  work  of  his  life,  seems  to  us  admir- 
ably fitted  for  the  office  which  he  has  undertaken,  uniting  the  reli- 
gious faith,  without  which  no  such  vork  can  succeed,  with  the 
steadfastness  which  never  wavers,  and  the  practical  judgment  which 
knows  bow  to  adapt  itself  to  existing  circumstances  and  wisely 
adjust  means  to  ends.  We  earnestly  cohudcikI  him  and  his  work 
to  those  who  look  to  the  hi^test  good  of  society  in  what  is  to  be  the 
heart  of  this  great  nation.  We  have  entered  into  the  labors  of 
wise  and  good  men,  who  often  denied  theinsel\-es  the  comforts  of 
life  that  they  might  secure  the  blessings  of  education  and  of  a 
higher  civiltzatiiHi  to  us  who  should  come  after  them.  As  we  have 
receiii-ed  from  them,  shall  we  not  also  ^ve,  to  extend  the  infiuences 
of  a  benign  Christianity,  and  of  science  and  literature  through  the 
regions  where  our  descendants  are  much  more  likely  to  live  than 
here  in  New  England  ?  "^  We  must  educaite  this  people."  In  those 
gmt  feitUe  valleys  which  tie  in  the  geo^r^ihica]  centre  of  the  land, 
and  which  jre  capable  of  supporting  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
I  bcs:  institutions  of  religion  aitd  teamii^  ot^ht  now  to  be 
There  is  no  way  in  which  a  little  money,  wisely 
1  do  a  Krcater  amoiuit  of  food  for  fiitore  generations. 


and  which  jr 
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As  Christians,  as  patriots,  as  philanthropists,  as  lovers  of  good 
learning  and  all  humanizing  and  refined  influences,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  grander  sphere  of  influence  than  is  opening  to  us  through 
these  western  colleges. 


"THOUGH  HE  SLAY  ME,  YET  WILL  I  TRUST  IN  HIM." 

Thy  way  is  in  the  deep,  O  Lord ! 

E'en  there  well  go  with  thee : 
We'll  meet  the  tempest  at  thy  word, 

And  walk  upon  the  sea ! 

Poor  tremblers  at  his  rougher  wind, 

Why  do  we  doubt  him  so  ? 
Who  gives  the  storm  a  path  will  find 

The  way  our  feet  shall  go. 

A  moment  may  his  hand  be  lost,  — 

Drear  moment  of  delay  I 
We  cry,  "  Lord,  help  the  tempest-tossed,  —  " 

And  safe  we're  borne  away. 

The  Lord  yields  nothing  to  our  fears. 

And  flies  firom  selfish  care ; 
But  comes  himself  where'er  he  hears 

The  voice  of  loving  prayer. 

O  happy  soul  of  faith  divine  1 

Thy  victory  how  sure  1 
The  love  that  kindles  joy  is  diine. 

The  patience  to  endure. 

Come,  Lord  of  peace  1  our  griefe  dispel. 

And  wipe  our  tears  away ; 
Tb  thine  to  order  all  things  wellf 

And  ours  to  bless  the  sway. 

Anon. 
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SECRET  THINGS,  GOD'S:  REVEALED 

DUTIES,  OURS. 

A  SERMOX .     BT  THE  LATE  KEY.  S.  G.  BUI.FIirCHy  DJ[>.^ 


The  secret  things  belong  onto  the  Lofd  our  God ;  but  diose  things 
which  are  revealed  beloi^  onto  ns  and  to  our  children  forever^  that  we 
may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law. — Deut.  zziz.  29. 


The  great  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews  was  on  the  banks  of 
Jordan/ near  the  dose  of  hb  long  guidance  of  his  people 
through  th^  desert  wanderings.     He  had  arrived  with  them 
at  the  £ited  river,  which  he  most  not  pass ;  his  destiny  being, 
ere  they  should  cross  it,  to  go  through  a  darker  flood  to  a 
more  gkMrious  Land  of  PlromiscL     But,  before  he  leaves  them, 
he  would  enumerate  for  their  use,  once  more,  the  blessings 
they  hax-e  received,  the  ddiverances  they  have  experienced, 
the  lessons  they  have  been  taught,  and  the  warnings  with 
which  those  lessons  have  been  accompanied.  These  are  given 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  whether  written  by  him  or  by 
another  ;  a  succession  of  addresses  partly  narrative,  partly  of 
precept,  and  partly  of  exhortation.    To  the  first  class  belong 
the  words  before  us,  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  in 
which  he  had  warned  them  of  the  punishment  they  would 
incur  should  they  wander  from  die  obedience  they  owed  to 
die  law  of  God,  and  forsake  his  worship  for  that  of  idols. 
The  diqxKition  thus  to  wander  arose,  in  great  part,  from  a 
spirit  of  curious  speculatioo.    Men  frmded  to  themselves 
what  qualities  distinguished  die  Deity  they  worshiped,  and  in 
order  to  realiie  these,  rqpfcsentcd  them  under  the  emblem  of 
some  animal  or  other  object,  natural  or  imaginary.     Hence, 
the  bull,  the  emblem  of  strength*  was  worshiped  in  Egypt. 
Hence,  the  monster  gods  of   India. — statues  with  many 
arms  and  hands^  representing  superhuman  power.     Hence, 


•  This  senwMi  was  prNKhed  in  the  First  Parish  Chardi,  Cambridge^ 
am  S^MwHy^  Sept  ii»  the  hot  tine  D^.  BdKach  addrrt«d  a  congrega- 
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the  sun-worship  of  Persia,  the  created  source  of  light  and 
heat  being  first  made  the  emblem,  and  then  the  substitute,  of 
the  God  whose  glory  he  reflects.  From  the  idle  speculation 
that  led  to  such  results,  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  bids  his  peo- 
ple turn  away,  and  worship  in  humble  but  rational  obedience 
the  God  of  whom  he  had  taught  them.  "  Secret  things,"  he 
says,  "  belong  unto  God  : "  the  nature  of  his  person,  the  visi- 
ble attributes  of  his  power,  he  has  not  made  known ;  *'  but 
those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  U3  and  to 
our  children  forever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this 
law/' 

Idolatry  is  not  the  sin  of  our  age ;  but  the  precept  given 
to  them  of  old  titne  is  still  applicable,  and  may  be  found  full 
of  instruction  to  us.  Different  as  are  our  habits  of  thought, 
we,  too,  are  often  inclined  to  wander  from  the  plain  path  of 
the  known  and  the  essential,  in  curious  speculation  regarding 
what  is  unknown  and  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

We  do  this,  sometimes,  in  regard  to  religious  doctrine,  and 
it  is  well  for  us  here  to  heed  the  precept  that  was  given  long 
since  to  the  chosen  people.  Not  that  the  investigation  of 
religious  doctrine  is  to  be  censured.  To  "  search  the  Scrip- 
tures "  is  a  task  which  our  Saviour  enjoined  upon  the  men  of 
his  time,  and  for  which  others,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
were  commended  as  acting  nobly.  We  are  accustomed  to 
congratulate  ourselves  and  name  it  as  a  cause  of  thankful- 
ness to  God,  that  we  are  not,  like  many  in  former  ages, 
debarred  from  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  —  that 
they  are  before  us  in  our  own  language,  and  that  the  educa- 
tion which  enables  us  to  read  them  is  possessed  by  all ;  and, 
having  been  thus  privileged,  we  know  there  is  an  answering 
duty  and  responsibility.  So,  too,  with  the  Book  of  Nature, 
that  still  grander  volume,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  God's 
existence,  his  power  and  justice,  his  wisdom  and  his  love,  are 
written  in  characters  of  celestial  light ;  it  is  our  duty  to  read 
that  volume, — to  behold  how  "the  heavens  declare  his 
glory,"  and  how  "the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handi- 
work." But,  alike  in  our  study  of  the  Book  of  Nature  and 
that  of  R^v^lation,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
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what  God  has  clearly  revealed,  and  that  which  he  has  dimly 
indicated,  or  left  to  be  inferred  by  allowable  yet  uncertain 
conjecture.  "Secret  things  belong  unto  him,"  not  in  the 
sense  that  he  forbids  us  reverently  to  aspire  to  understand 
anything  in  his  works  or  in  his  word ;  not  in  the  sense  that 
we  need  fear  discovering  anything  he  designs  to  conceal ;  for 
that  would  suppose  his  wisdom  and  his  power  to  be  baffled 
of  their  purpose  by  our  weak  attempts.  No ;  wherever  he 
hath  spoken,  we  may  rightly  listen  ;  whatever  he  hath  done, 
we  may  lawfully  investigate.  But  after  all  our  listening,  after 
all  our  investigation,  it  will  remain  true  as  at  the  iirst,  that 
some  things  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  while  others  are  clear 
as  the  day.  And  with  these  two  classes  before  us,  we  may 
be  tempted,  as  many  others  have  been,  to  disregard  the  plain 
and  feel  the  fascinating  influence  of  the  undiscovered.  Then 
let  us  recall,  for  our  guidance,  the  direction  of  our  text  Far 
more  important  to  us  are  those  things  which  God  has  revealed 
than  those  which  he  has  hidden.  It  must  be  so,  to  maintain 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  government.  What  earthly 
ruler  would  require  of  his  subjects  obedience  to  a  code  of 
laws  which  he  had  carefully  hidden  from  their  knowledge? 
What  parent  would  blame  his  children  for  not  conforming  to 
his  wishes,  when  he  had  not  made  known  to  them  what  those 
wishes  were  i  We  may  be  assured  then,  that  in  God's  teach- 
ing, as  in  man's,  what  is  clearest  is  of  most  importance ;  and 
while  there  is  no  law  forbidding  our  acquisition  of  whatever 
knowledge  comes  within  the  grasp  of  our  minds,  those  treas- 
ures of  loftiest  wisdom,  as  we  deem  them,  which  we  may 
attain  by  studying  the  writings  of  the  deepest  thinkers,  and 
by  our  own  patient  meditation  for  years  together,  will  not  be 
as  practically  important  as  the  first  plain  principles  which  we 
learned  in  the  early  lessons  of  a  mother's  love.  Not  as  prac- 
tically important,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  not  as  sub- 
lime. What  discovery  of  ancient  or  modern  genius,  what 
truth  won  from  the  Book  of  Nature,  what  mystery  developed 
from  the  obscurer  portions  of  Scripture,  is  as  grand  as  that 
brief  sentence,  "  God  is  Love  i "  What  creed  elaborated  by 
council  or  synod,  as  comprehensive  as  the  words, "  This  is 
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life  eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Chirst  whom  thou  hast  sent  ? " 

We  find  then  a  source  of  comfort,  if  baffled  in  the  attempt 
to  master  those  difficulties  with  which  the  study  of  the  most 
exalted  themes  is  beset,  if, 

**  Reasoning  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
We  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost'' 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  what  is  so  hard  to  understand 
cannot  be  among  those  things  that  are  required  of  us  as 
means  for  our  salvation.  We  know  not  fully  the  Saviour's 
place  in  the  universe ;  we  may  be  comforted  by  remembering 
that  he  himself  declared,  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father."  We  do  not  precisely  comprehend  Aow  he  saves 
mankind ;  let  us  find  relief  in  the  thought  that  if  he  who 
saves  us  understands  the  method,  and  if  we  try  to  act 
according  to  his  directions,  the  great  work  will  be  accom- 
plished. Mysteries,  abstruse  and  questionable  doctrines,  all 
about  which  men  contend,  partake  of  the  nature  of  those 
secret  things  that  belong  unto  God :  but  those  things  which 
are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  unto  our  children  forever, 
that  we  may  iio  all  the  words  of  this  law." 

And,  as  with  respect  to  doctrines,  so  is  it  with  regard  to 
doubts.  In  our  age,  indeed,  doubt  seems  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  doctrine ;  and  instead  of  being  bewildered,  as  our 
fathers  were,  with  the  subtleties  of  a  faith  against  which  intel- 
lect and  feeling  rose  in  rebellion,  we  are  tried  by  a  spirit  of 
questioning,  which  fulfills  the  duty  of  "  proving  all  things," 
but  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  '*  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good."  The  inspiration  of  prophets  and  apostles,  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  sacred  writers,  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour, 
the  personal  existence  of  God  himself,  are  all  subjected  to  a 
process  of  investigation,  withheld  by  no  scruple,  and  con- 
ducted with  equal  ingenuity  and  fearlessness.  Amid  this 
sea  of  uncertainty,  when  sometimes  even  the  anchor  of  the 
Christian's  faith  gives  way,  what  shall  guide  his  course  but 
the  fixed,  the  unchanging,  the  polar  star  of  practical  duty,  of 
unquestionable  right  ? 
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The  name  of  Frederick  Robertson  has  become  familiar  to 
us  Unitarians ;  for  though  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, there  was  much  in  his  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  to 
engage  our  sympathy,  and  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  in 
such  words  of  rational  piety,  of  deep  spiritual  insight,  and 
especially  of  generous  consideration  for  the  laboring  classes, 
as  have  seldom  been  uttered  from  a  position  like  his.  It  was 
part  of  his  experience  to  pass  through  a  period  of  distressing 
doubt  Studying,  with  an  ardent  desire  of  knowledge,  what 
had  been  written  by  the  most  eminent  among  the  philoso- 
phers and  skeptics  of  Germany,  he  had  sounded  the  depths 
of  unbelief,  and  had  shuddered  at  their  awful  gloom  before 
his  heart  found  peace  in  a  calm  assurance  of  the  gospel  truth. 
In  one  of  his  addresses  he  speaks  of  the  condition  of  a  mind 
thus  harrassed  with  doubts,  in  evident  memory  of  what  he 
himself  had  gone  through.  "  It  is  an  awful  hour,"  he  says, 
"when  this  life  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  seems  shriveled 
into  a  span ;  when  the  grave  appears  to  be  the  end  of  all, 
human  goodness  nothing  but  a  name,  and  the  sky  above  this 
universe  a  dead  expanse,  black  with  the  void  from  which  God 
himself  has  disappeared.  In  that  fearful  loneliness  of  spirit 
when  everything  seems  wrapped  in  hideous  uncertainty,  I  know 
but  one  way  in  which  a  man  may  come  forth  from  his  agony 
scathless  ;  it  is  by  holding  fast  to  those  things  which  are  cer- 
tain still,  —  the  grand,  simple  landmarks  of  morality.  In 
the  darkest  hour  through  which  a  human  soul  can  pass,  what- 
ever eke  is  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  certain.  If  there  be  no 
God,  or  no  futui^e  state,  yet,  even  then,  it  is  better  to  be  gen- 
erous than  selfish,  better  to  be  chaste  than  licentious,  better 
to  be  true  than  false,  better  to  be  brave  than  to  be  a  coward. 
Blessed  beyond  all  earthly  blessedness  is  the  man  who,  in 
the  tempestuous  darkness  of  the  soul,  has  dared  to  hold  fast 
to  these  venerable  landmarks.  Thrice  blessed  is  he,  who, 
when  all  is  cheerless  within  and  without,  when  his  teachers 
terrify  him  and  his  friends  shrink  from  him,  has  obstinately 
clung  to  moral  good.  Thrice  blessed  because  his  night  shall 
into  clear,  bright  day." 

Yei»  we  may  respond  to  these  noble  words,  that  night  shall 
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pass  away.  The  word  which  Jesus  spoke  has  been  verified 
times  without  number,  —  "  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  true  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself"  Truths 
are  of  kindred  with  each  other,  and  if  any  one  has  received 
and  welcomed  that  which  plainly  came  to  him,  this  will  be 
his  guide  to  the  discovery  of  those  that  yet  hide  themselves 
from  his  search.  Thus  it  was  with  that  true  and  brave  spirit 
whose  words  I  have  quoted.  He  describes  the  peace  which 
he  had  found  at  length,  in  speaking  of  what  had  come  to 
others.  "  I  appeal,"  he  says,  "  to  the  r.ecollection  of  any  one 
who  has  passed  through  that  hour  of  agony  and  stood  upon 
the  rock  at  last,  the  surges  stilled  below  him,  and  the 
last  cloud  drifted  from  the  sky  above,  with  a  faith  and 
hope  and  trust  no  longer  traditional,  but  of  his  own,  —  a 
trust  which  neither  earth  nor  hell  shall  shake  thenceforth 
forever." 

Is  it  not,  my  friends,  with  regard  to  those  things  which  are 
doubted  now,  as  with  those  which  were  doubted  in  times  past, 
that  the  subjects  of  controversy,  important  as  they  may  be, 
are  secondary  in  comparison  with  those  respecting  which 
there  is  no  controversy  ?  Philosophy  may  perplex  itself  with 
questions  as  to  the  manner  of  the  Divine  existence,  and  the 
method  employed  in  the  processes  of  creation ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Creator  hardly  any  man  with 
claims  to  sanity  has  ventured  to  deny.  There  are  those  who 
question  the  outward  miracles  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people;  but  who  can  dispute  the  wonder  of  their 
whole  national  course,  and  of  their  present  existence  i  Take 
away,  if  you  please,  the  fact  that  God  led  them  for  forty  years 
through  the  wilderness  of  Arabia ;  you  cannot  touch  the  fact 
that  he  has  led  them  for  three  thousand  years  through  the 
wilderness  of  human  history,  —  the  one  chosen  people  ,who 
have  borne  witness  to  the  great  doctrine  that  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord.  Some,  again,  tell  us  that  Jesus  did  not  give 
sight  to  the  blind,  heal  the  leprosy  by  a  word,  and  raise  the 
dead  to  life.  We  will  defend  the  truth  we  hold  in  these  re- 
spects ;  but  we  will  not  feel  that  even  these  wondrous  works 
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are  of  such  importance  to  his  glory  or  to  our  salvatioo,  as  it  is 
that  he  has  opened  the  eyes  blinded  by  ignoraace,  healed  the 
leprosy  of  the  soul,  and  raised  to  a  purer  and  a  nobler  life 
those  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Amid  the  doubts 
and  controversies  of  our  day,  if  all  else  seems  to  us  at  times 
uncertain,  we  can  still  hold  fast  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  to 
the  holy  character  and  the  exalted  teaching  of  Jesus,  to  the 
unalterable  laws  of  duty,  to  the  blessed  hope  of  a  life  beyond 
the  grave.  And  if  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  cherish  what  is 
thus,  at  least  comparatively,  undisputed,  we  may  hope  that 
the  God  we  try  to  serve  will  cause  yet  more  of  light  to  break 
forth  for  us  from  his  holy  word. 

To  those,  then,  whose  investigations,  long  pursued,  have  re- 
sulted only  in  confusion,  I  would  say,  leave  for  a  time,  at  leasj^ 
the  uncertainties  of  speculation,  and  turn  to  {be  certainties 
of  unquestioned  truth,  of  grateful  feeling,  and  practical  obe- 
dience. Pause  from  your  high  search  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  Divine  plans,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Most  High 
calling  you  to  his  service  ia  the  opportunities  he  presents  to 
you.  Inspect  no  longer  with  fruitless  curiosity  the  creden- 
tials of  your  sacred  Guide,  but  place  yourself  trustingly  under 
his  direction.  Look  up  to  him,  not  with  the  int^ect  to 
analyze  the  light  upon  his  brow,  and  determine  how  fiar  its 
radiance  transcends  .mortality,  but  with  the  affections  to  rec- 
ognize its  heavenly  beauty,  and  to  own  him  who  bears  it  as 
the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely.  Then 
led  by  that  model  of  perfected  human  nature,  will  you  find 
the  way  before  you  cleared  from  the  barriers  which  doubt  had 
planted  there ;  and,  carrying  the  spirit  of  Jesus  into  the 
actions  of  your  daily  life,  shall  you  realize  in  your  con- 
sciousness another  of  his  blessed  promises :  "  If  a  man 
love  me  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love 
bim,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with 
hun." 

Titos,  teOj  it  is  with  the  many  thoughts  that  press  upon  us 

in  the  hour  of  bereavement,  or  when  the  shadow  of  the  tomb 

we  arc  ^qqiroaching  lies  coldly  upon  our  path.    We  would 

l^w  an  answer  to  that  ancient  question,  "  How  are  the 
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dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ? "  and 
there  are  other  questions,  some  which  like  that  have  been 
asked  in  turn  by  each  successive  age ;  others  that  have  but 
lately  found  their  expression.  Shall  the  spirit  sleep  until  a 
general  resurrection,  or  shall  the  moment  of  each  one's  de- 
parture be  the  moment  of  birth  into  a  higher  life  ?  Have  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  knowledge  of  what  occurs  in  the 
world  from  which  they  have  gone  ?  Can  they  aid  by  unknown 
influences  those  they  have  left  behind  ?  and  is  there  truth  in 
the  accounts  of  older  or  of  more  recent  date^  that  they  have 
manifested  themselves  to  men  ?  Does  probation  utterly 
cease  at  death,  or  is  there  still  trial,  responsibility,  the  possi- 
bility of  improvement,  or  the  risk  of  a  deeper  fall  ?  Shall 
all  at  length  be  happy,  or  may  any  fail  forever  of  the  great 
object  of  their  being?  If  among  such  thoughts  the  soul 
fails  to  find  the  rest  it  seeks  ;  and  especially  if  there  be  per- 
ceived a  tendency  to  dwell  upon  these  thoughts  as  if  they 
were  the  great  things  of  God's  law ;  as  forms  indistinctly 
seen  loom  greater  through  the  haze  that  surrounds  them; 
then  let  it  be  remembered  that  "  secret  things  belong  unto 
the  Lord  our  God  ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed,  unto 
us ; "  and  among  such  are  the  great  principles  of  God's  jus- 
tice and  of  his  mercy,  of  man's  destiny  to  live  again,  and  of 
accountability  for  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

For  these  great  and  unquestionable  truths  let  us  give 
thanks  to  him  who  has  bestowed  the  knowledge  of  them. 
Let  us  not  like  ungrateful  children  complain  that  we  have  not 
more,  but  appreciate  rather  the  excellence,  the  full  sufficiency, 
of  what  we  do  possess.  It  is  lawful,  indeed,  for  us  to  seek 
more  knowledge ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attain  to  all. 
Whatever  insight  God  might  have  granted  us  into  those 
secret  things  that  belong  to  him,  yet,  so  long  as  heaven  is 
above  earth,  we  could  not  know  the  whole.  And  it  may  be 
that  what  he  has  concealed  is  to  add  delight  by  its  discovery, 
whether  gradual,  or  in  one  full  burst  of  illumination,  to  our 
future  state ;  a  delight  which  what  we  here  derive  from 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  can  but  faintly  prefigure.  Yes, 
we  shall  know  as  the  angels  know. 
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"  On  all  the  J  look  oa  we  shall  look, 
And  to  our  eyes  ere  loog  shall  turn 
That  page  of  God's  mysterious  book 
We  so  much  wish,  jet  dread  to  lean." 

Here,  however,  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight ;  and  let  us 
thank  God  that  he  has  made  all  that  is  most  important  in  the 
objects  of  faith  so  distinct  that  in  regard  to  them  we  scarcely 
miss  the  evidence  of  vision. 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  words  before  us  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confined  in  its  application  to  stibjects  of  religious  ' 
belief.  It  is  true  and  valuable  in  relation  to  the  common 
conduct  of  life.  Here  it  points  out  to  us  the  clear  path  of 
duty,  and  frees  us  at  once  from  anxiety  respecting  the  future, 
and  from  morbid  r^ret  for  the  past  How  often,  when  we 
ought  to  be  enjoying  some  interval  of  rest,  whether  that  of 
the  blessed  Sabbath,  or  some  longer  time  of  recreation,  do 
we  lose  all  its  pleasure  and  no  small  portion  of  the  strength 
it  should  have  afforded,  by  suffering  our  minds  to  go  forward 
in  vain  musings  to  try  to  read  the  uncertain  future!  We 
would  know  whether  this  attonpt  shall  succeed  according  to 
our  hopes,  whether  that  shall  utterly  fail,  as  we  have  cause  to 
fear.  The  prospects  and  the  lives  of  those  dear  to  us,  aad 
our  own,  present  unnumbered  themes  on  which  we  may  be 
easily  led  be)-ond  the  limits  i^  a  prudent  care,  to  brood  mor- 
bidly over  what  is  utteriy  beycmd  our  power  to  ascertain  or  to 
controL  Let  us,  in  such  moments,  find  at  once  restraint  and 
comfort  in  the  thought  of  Hin  irtio  governs  all  things  mys- 
teriously, indeed,  but  with'  poiect  wisdom  and  lov&  Secret 
things  belong  unto  him  ;  the  scroll  of  the  future  no  eye  but 
His  can  read  ;  and  we  kimw  that  thus  it  is  best  for  us,  and 
for  all.  that  it  should  be.  They,  who.  according  to  the  fimcies 
of  less  enli^tencd  times,  were  permitted,  by  some  magic 
power,  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  future,  found  the  wonderful 
boon  putia)  and  deceptive.  Tbe  shadow  of  a  coming  sorrow 
cast  a  l^oon  over  their  way.  and  excited  them  to  anxious  and 
BMV^ni  precantioDS,  instead  of  a  calm  aijo)-ment  of  the 
,  autd  the  dischaige  of  its  duties ;  or  they  saw  some 
(  (fJM  witlMNit  perceiving  tbe  crime  that  kd  to  i^  or 
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the  misery  that  would  follow ;  like  the  Scottish  chief,  in  the 
tragedy,  led  by  such  prophecies  to  murder  his  sovereign  and 
benefactor,  and  usurp  his  throne  ;  then  to  find,  too  late,  that 
he  bad  been  serving  a  fiend,  who  showed  him  only  enough  of 
truth  to  lead  him  on  to  his  own  destruction.  No,  let  us  not 
have  the  bane,  if  we  have  not  also  the  antidote ;  let  the  fu- 
ture still  be  hidden  from  us,  if  we  know  it  not  all ;  and  who 
could  endure  to  know  it  all,  unless  he  had  superhuman 
strength  to  bear  the  fearful  burthen  of  superhuman  knowl- 
edge? Let  the  "secret  things"  be  still  in  the  keeping  of 
Omnipotence,  but  "the  things  which  are  revealed,"  let  us 
remember,  "  belong  unto  us."  As  far  as  sound  judgment  can 
anticipate  what  is  to  come,  as  far  as  reasonable  precaution 
can  avert  the  evil,  or  manly  effort  bring  about  the  good,  so 
far  the  future  is  ours  ;  its  control  is  among  the  duties  of  the 
present.  Let  us  diligently  and  cheerfully  perform  it,  and 
leave  the  event  to  the  disposal  of  the  Almighty. 

It  is  towards  the  future  that  anxious  care  is  naturally 
directed,  and  yet  we  find  it,  in  some  instances,  with  reverted 
glance  looking  over  the  path  that  already  has  been  trod,  and 
with  regretful  sadness  striving  to  discover  not  what  will  be, 
but  what  might  have  been.  When  we  find  our  plans  disap- 
pointed, we  are  apt,  in  musing  over  our  loss,  to  think  how  all 
might  have  been  changed,  if,  in  some  one  moment,  we  had 
acted  differently.  Thoughts  of  this  kind  often  deepen  the 
affliction  of  the  bereaved,  as  they  see,  or  fancy  they  see,  some 
deficiency  in  attention  or  in  skill,  on  their  own  part  or  on 
that  of  others,  and  infer  that  if  that  had  not  been  their  friend 
would  have  been  living  still.  Such  reflections  have  their 
fitting  place,  indeed,  where  there  is  anything  in  the  past  that 
calls  for  repentance.  When  our  own  wrong  conduct  has 
occasioned  suffering  we  ought  to  recognise  the  fact,  and 
ought  to  image  to  ourselves  the  different  result  that  might 
have  taken  place,  in  order  that  we  may  be  deeply  sensible 
of  our  fault,  and  guarded  against  committing  it  in  future. 
But  it  is  otherwise  when  our  conduct  was  not  wrong,  but 
only  unfortunate ;  our  effort  for  the  best  being  frustrated  by 
causes  whose  action  we  could  neither  anticipate  nor  control 
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In  such  instances  it  is  mere  idle  self-torture  to  imagine  how 
a  different  course  might  have  led  to  different  results.  The 
results  of  either  course  firere  hidden  from  us ;  they  were  of 
the  number  of  those  "  secret  things  "  that  belong  unto  God ; 
and  what  we  had  to  do  with  was  "  those  things  which  were 
revealed/'  —  our  apparent  duty  according  to  the  light  we  had. 
Still  more  should  we  do  wrong  to  censure  others  for  conse- 
quences of  their  conduct  which  they  did  not  intend  and 
could  not  foresee.  And  then,  too,  we  are  but  incompetent 
judges  in  the  case.  We  fancy  what  might  have  been  in  a 
given  instance,  had  one  or  another  pursued  a  different  course ; 
but  our  fancy  has  but  slight  materials  on  which  to  ground  its 
decision.'  If  one  particular  had  been  different,  that  change 
would  have  thrown  all  that  followed  into  uncertainty,  and 
who  shall  answer  for  it  that  no  erroneous  step  would  then 
have  brought  about  the  evil  from  which  we  fancied  we  had 
escaped  i  No ;  let  us  shun  the  self-torment  of  dwelling,  for 
no  useful  purpose,  on  the  past :  — 

"  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these, '  It  might  have  been.' " 

No,  that  is  among  the  secrets  that  belong  to  God.     Our  part 
is  to  do  our  best  in  circumstances  as  they  are. 

To  this  result,  then,  do  we  come ;  and  it  is  one  which  bids 
us  be  grateful  to  Him,  who  has  made  the  path  of  duty  plain 
before  us.  "  Duties  are  ours,  events  are  God's."  Alike  in 
doctrine  and  in  action,  the  plainest  is  the  most  important 
Even  when  different  duties  seem  to  claim  our  choice,  it  will, 
with  few  exceptions,  appear  that  those  are  worthy  to  be  pre- 
ferred which  are  not  the  most  exceptional  and  striking  to  the 
eye  of  man,  but  which  are  the  most  common,  plain,  and  obvi- 
ous. It  is  not  given  to  all  to  sustain  trusts  of  prominent 
importance,  to  defend  imperiled  truth  with  sword,  or  tongue, 
or  pen,  or  cany  to  distant  lands  the  banner  of  the  cross  ;  but 
it  is  within  the  power  of  all  to  discharge  life's  ordinary  tasks 
with  steadfast,  humble  effort,  and  patiently  to  bear  such  forms 
of  trial  as  thousands  have  borne  before.  If,  while  thus 
employed,  He,  to  whom  secret  things  belong,  should  call  us 
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to  more  exalted  duty  or  to  heavier  trial,  we  may  trust  that 
He  will  give  us  strength  according  to  our  need  ;  and  if  not, 
we  shall  still  find,  in  a  grateful  and  contented  spirit,  the 
blessing  of  Him  whom  in  humility  we  try  to  serve. 

''  Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
ShaU  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 


"The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God." 
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As  on  my  bed,  at  dawn,  I  mused  and  prayed, 

I  saw  my  lattice  prankt  upon  the  wall, 

The  flaunting  leaves  and  flitting  birds  withal,  — 

A  sunny  phantom  interlaced  with  shade. 

*'  Thanks  be  to  heaven,"  in  happy  mood,  I  said  ; 

^' What  sweeter  aid  my  matins  could  befall 

Than  this  fair  glory  from  the  East  hath  made  ? 

What  holy  sleights  hath  God,  the  Lord  of  all, 

To  bid  us  feel  and  see  I    We  are  not  free 

To  say  we  see  not,  for  the  glory  comes, 

Nightly  and  daily,  like  the  flowing  sea. 

His  lustre  pierceth  through  the  midnight  glooms ; 

And,  at  prime  hour,  behold  I    He  follows  me 

With  golden  shadows  to  my  secret  rooms  I " 

—  Charles  Turner, 

The  Jews  were  right  about  the  matter  in  dispute  between  them 
and  the  Samaritans.  ''  Salvation  is  with  the  Jews."  But  this  is 
never  held  out  to  us  as  any  justification  of  their  behavior. — Arthur 
Helfs.      . 
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Of  the  books  called  forth  by  the  present  agitation  for  a 
revision  of  our  English  Bible,  one  of  the  most  attractive  for 
its  good  looks  and  for  its  brevity  is  Blunt's  "  Plain  Account" 
But  the  fair  promise  of  the  outside  is  but  poorly  kept  by  the 
inside.  Judging  by  this  book,  Mr.  Blunt  lacks  decidedly  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  critic  and  historian.  "Proportionate 
judgment/'  just  regard  for  the  limits  of  his  knowledge,  power 
of  organizing  facts,  penetrative  insight  into  the  character  of 
persons  and  events,  historical  imagination,  —  such  qualities 
as  these  which  so  highly  distinguish  Westcott's  "  History  of 
the  English  Bible,"  are  wanting  in  the  book  before  us.  Thus 
in  the  heroic  Tyndale,  whom  Westcott  portrays  with  such 
loving  power,  Mr.  Blunt  sees  little  except  a  man  of  "  unamia- 
ble"  temper,  whose  "manner  of  writing  about  sacred  subjects 
is  often  inexpressibly  shocking."  "Commonplace"  is  the  best 
substitute  we  can  think  of  for  "  plain "  in  the  title  of  this 
book.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  quotations,  which  are  many 
and  interesting,  and  in  the  facts  which  it  gives,  though  even 
as  a  compiler  Mr.  Blunt  is  wanting  in  thoroughness. 

Mr.  Blunt  closes  his  book  with  an  interesting  but  meagre 
account  of  the  movement  now  in  progress  for  revising  our  Au- 
thorized Version.  He  has  little  sympathy  for  this  movement, 
and  draws  a  distinction,  and  seems  inclined  to  make  an  oppo- 
sition, between  a  **  critically  correct  version  "  and  "  a  version 
adapted  for  spiritual  purposes."  A  moment's  thinking,  how- 
ever, will  convince  any  one  that  no  translation  can  be  satis- 
factory which  does  not  fulfill  both  of  these  conditions.  A 
version  not  critically  correct,  that  is  false,  may  be  a  good 
book  ;  but  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  incorrect  it  ceases  to  be 
the  Bible,  and  becomes  the  original  work  of  those  who  make 
the  version.     A  true  and  exact  translation  is  not  only  a  just, 


^A  pbdn  account  of  the  English  Bible.    By  J.  H.  Blimt    London, 
asd  C^mhrid^ :  Rivingtona.    1870.    Pp.zLii4. 
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but  a  necessary  demand  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  the 
Bible,  which  never  will  and  never  ought  to  cease  until,  as  far 
as  practicable,  it  is  satisfied.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
while  Biblical  science  has  greatly  advanced,  no  decided  effort 
has  been  made  until  lately  to  apply  its  results  to  our  house- 
hold version.  On  the  other  hand,  that  version  is,  if  we  may 
use  the  word,  a  religious  institution.  By  its  own  inherent 
virtues  it  has  rooted  itself  deep  in  our  hearts.  It  is  inter- 
woven with  our  religion.  Any  attempt  to  revise  it  must  be  a 
reformation,  not  a  revolution.  Whatever  objections  there  may 
be  to  the  present  attempt  at  revision,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
considerable  attempt  since  1611.  The  rules  which  guide  it 
show  a  just  regard  for  our  venerable  version,  and  the  amount 
^of  learning  associated  in  it  gives  us  a  fair  hope  of  good  result. 
When  the  work  is  finished,  the  great  public,  which  cares  more 
for  results  than  processes,  will  doubtless  give  it  its  just  place. 
I(  on  the  whole,  it  excel  our  present  version  —  of  which  after 
all  it  will  be  merely  the  revision,  as  our  version  was  the  re- 
vision of  an  older  version  —  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
finally  take  the  place  of  that  version  with  the  public  ;  if  not, 
it  will  at  least  be  of  great  use  to  the  clergy  and  to  scholars. 
This  *  is  an  able  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  revising  our 
authorized  version,  and  sets  forth  very  fairly  the  pro  side, 
besides  doing  justice,  we  think,  to  the  other  side.  It  is 
marked  by  the  scholarship,  the  humanity,  the  fair  regard  for 
others,  the  discretion,  and  the  quiet  courage  which  character- 
ize the  best  men  among  the  liberal  Anglicans.  It  contains 
incidentally  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  authorized  version 
and  gives  tentative  specimens  of  a  version  revised  on  the 
principles  advocated  by  the  author,  and  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury,  whose  committee,  with  associated 
scholars,  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  revision.  Although 
an  occasional  work,  and  especially  interesting  to  those  en- 
gaged directly  or  indirectly  with  the  revision,  it  will  be  useful 


^  Considerations  on  the  Revision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  Reader, 
and  Dyer.    iS7a    Pp.  ix.  222. 
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to  those  interested  in  the  general  subject,  and  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  upon  what  principles  the  revision  at  present  in 
progress  will  probably  be  conducted. 

F.  T.  Washburic 


PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY. 

A  PEKLiNG  of  personal  grief  must  have  been  excited  in  the  hearts 
of  the  two  or  three  thousand  graduates  of  this  time-honored  institu- 
tion of  learning  by  the  news  of  the  destruction  d  the  building  whidi 
had  become  so  endeared  and  sacred  to  them.  The  intelligence  must 
have  reminded  them  vividly  of  their  old  associates  and  teacherSi 
their  early  studies  and  hopes,  and  the  influences  there  begun,  whidi 
have  done  so  much  to  make  life  what  it  has  been  to  them  in  all 
that  is  richest  and  best.  The  students  of  Exeter  Academy  have 
usually  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  place.  In  the  simple  and  econ- 
omical habits  which  have  been  cherished  there,  and  which  are 
essential  to  the  highest  well-being  of  such  an  institution,  and  in  the 
larger  liberty  and  the  more  generous  confidence  extended  to  them, 
they  found  there  an  atmosphere  fiivorable  to  the  best  affections  and 
habits  of  their  youth.  Many  of  them  look  back  to  it  as  the  biith*p]aoe 
of  their  minds,  where  they  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  power,  and  first  came  into  possession  of  their 
faculties. 

Those  who  regard  it  with  these  feelings  will  rejoice  to  do  what 
they  can  to  turn  into  a  blessing  the  ai^>arent  misfortune  which  has 
fallen  upon  it  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Alumni  have  taken 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  are  hoping,  with  the  aid  of  other  friends  of 
good  learning*  to  raise  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  so  as  to  rebuild 
the  ed'fice  and  add  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  institution.  It 
will  be  necessar)'  for  them  to  submit  to  some  personal  sacrifices  in 
order  to  make  a  suitable  return  for  the  benefactions  which  they 
have  receiv-ed.  If  every  graduate  of  the  institution  (for  every 
graduate  has  been  a  beneficiary-)  win  view  the  matter  in  this  light, 
and  make  up  his  mind  to  give  in  some  proportion,  according  to  the 
5f«lue  of  what  be  has  received  and  the  amount  which  he  is  able  to 
Ibis  apparent  calamity  will  make  a  new  era  in  the  pro^>erous 
loMrable  career  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
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PRAYER. 

BY  AUGUSTUS   WOODBURY. 

prayer   I   mean  that  communion  of  the  human  soul 
the  Divine  Spirit  which  brings  in  upon  the  soul  the 
T  consciousness  of  the  divine  presence,  the  divine  help, 
[le  divine  guidance.     It  is  a  spiritual  exercise.     It  may 
pressed  in  speech,  or  it  may  be  the  silent,  meditative 
mplation  of  the  perfections  of  Deity  and  the  reaching 
the  soul  to  union  with  God.     It  has  different  manifesta- 
in  different  persons.     There  are  some  in  whom  it  is  of 
turous  character.     It  would  seem  as  though  the  soul 
seized  hold  upon,  and  carried  away  beyond  itself,  —  ris- 
>on  its  wings  and  flying  up  to  the  "  third  heaven."     It 
d  with  light  and  joy,  as  though  the  divine  glory  and  the 
)  love  were  shining  into  and  through  the  depths  of  its 
There  are  others,  less   demonstrative  natures,  that 
ore  self-contained  and  more  quiet  in  their  devotions, 
find  their  God  in  the  silence  of  their  souls'  profoundest 
Rather,  they  wait  to  be  found  of  him. 
\  soul  is  always  opening  upward,  that  it  may  catch 
irhat  of  the  sweet  and  holy  influence  of  God's  love  as 
cends  upon  his  children.     There  may  be  no  outward 
►f  worship.    There  may  be  no  perceptible  interruption 
's  familiar  duties.     Yet  the  soul  may  keep  undisturbed 

itself  the  image  of  God,  and  dwell  continually  in  his 
ice.  And  between  this  silent  communion  and  the  de- 
rative  expression,  there  are  all  varieties  of  devotional 
se,  as  there  are  all  varieties  of  personal  character  and 
al  disposition. 

religions  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  man  is  a  being 
rays.  The  desire  for  prayer  is  constitutional.  It  is,  so 
ikf  entwined  among  the  roots  of  human  nature.  Nay, 
iclf  one  of  those  roots.  Man  must  pray,  of  necessity, 
liritual  connections  with  God  are  such  as  to  induce  him 
I  for  the  divine  converse  and  communion.     One  may 
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as  well  think  of  the  child  in  its  home  as  not  desiring  to  com- 
municate with  its  parents,  as  of  man  feeling  no  yearning  of 
the  heart  to  communicate  with  God. 

It  is  true  that  this  yearning  may  be  suppressed  and  some- 
times overborne.  The  child  may  be  estranged  from  the  pa- 
rent and  go  so  far  away  from  home  as  to  have  no  longing  to 
return  thither.  So  man  may  be  so  perverted  in  his  heart  by 
the  evil  influence  of  selfishness  and  sin  as  to  have  no  wish 
to  see,  to  know,  to  converse  with  God ;  as  even  to  desire  to 
expel  the  thought  of  God  from  his  mind.  But  both  these, 
I  think,  are  extreme  cases.  We  call  the  former  an  unnatural 
experience.  Is  not  the  latter  equally  so.^  It  is  useless  to 
speak  of  human  nature  as  so  vile  as  never  to  feel  the  divine 
attractions.  Whatever  isolated  instances  there  may  be  of 
this  extraordinary  distance  from  Deity,  the  general  rule  con- 
templates an  entirely  opposite  character.  We  at  once  call 
such  instances  exceptional.  It  is  painfully  true,  that  the 
great  sinners  of  the  race  belong  as  much  to  humanity  as  the 
shining  saints  —  but  certainly  not  more.  If,  in  order  to  prove 
the  degradation  and  depravity  of  human  nature,. the  moralists 
adduce  the  deep  iniquities  into  which  man  has  fallen,  we 
have  an  equal  right  to  adduce  the  high  excellence  to  which 
man  has,  in  some  cases,  attained,  to  show  that  human  nature 
is  capable  of  approaching  nearly  to  the  divine  life.  Man  can 
go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Yes  :  but  he  can  also  as- 
cend to  the  gates  of  heaven.  And  we  are  glad  to  believe 
that,  hojvever  deeply  he  descends,  the  divine  love  does  not 
wholly  let  him  go,  but  still  seeks  after  him,  that  it  may  per- 
suade him  back.     By  this  very  act  it  calls  him  to  prjiyen 

The  nature  and  modes  of  prayer  would  be  variously  deter- 
mined, according  to  the  different  grades  of  spiritual  culture. 
There  is  a  long  interval  between  the  ofTering  which  the  Pagan 
makes  to  his  idol  and  the  prayer  with  which  the  enlightened 
Christian  communes  with  the  Father  of  spirits.  In  this  are  all 
the  kinds  of  worship  —  formal  and  otherwise — which  express 
the  devotional  feelings  of  the  worshiper.  But  may  we  not 
say  that  the  spirit  is  the  same,  more  or  less  purely  manifested 
in  all.    The  Pagan  may  bow  the  head  before  his  idol,  the 
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Parsee  prostrate  himself  before  the  sun,  the  Mohammedan 
turn  towards  Mecca,  the  Hebrew  towards  Jerusalem,  the 
Christian  kneel  in  the  presence  of  an  invisible  Deity.  But 
in  each  and  all  is  the  act  of  prayer.  It  may  be  in  the  spirit 
of  fear,  of  submission,  of  adoration,  or  of  love.  But  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  have  been  expressed,  if  made  sincerely,  it  is 
a  genuine  spiritual  manifestation.  And  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  infinite  Deity,  regarding,  indeed,  with  pity  the  be- 
nighted worshiper,  doth  yet  accept  the  worship. 

Not  always  will  the  Pagan  bow  down  to  wood  and  stone. 
For  God  makes  provision  for  an  advance  in  spiritual  knowl- 
edge and  spiritual  appreciation.  It  is  not  many  centuries 
since  our  ^(^stors  on  the  British  moors,  or  in  German 
forests,  engaged  in  rites  from  which  we  should  turn  away 
with  horror.  Humanity  outgrows  its  early  superstitions, 
but  it  never  outgrows  its  needs.  The  same  necessity 
exists  now  as  pressed  upon  the  childhood  of  the  race,  — r 
the  necessity  of  communion  with  the  Divine  Father.  The 
spirit  is  purer  and  higher,  but  the  attraction  and  the  im- 
pulse are  the  same.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  simplest 
methods  are  best,  I  still  can  charitably  view  the  elabo- 
rate forms  of  a  more  ceremonial  religion ;  because  I  look 
behind  the  form  to  that  which  it  is  intended  to  express, 
and  endeavor  to  discern  the  spirit  which  there  lies  hid.  If, 
however,  the  spirit  has  died  out,  and  there  be  merely  a  form, 
it  is  an  abomination.  But  who  shall  judge  his  neighbor  in 
this  matter  ?  To  his  own  conscience  every  man  must  stand 
or  fall,  and  before  the  eye  of  God  we  all  come  into  judgment. 

Christ  himself,  we  know,  favored  the  simplest  possible  ex- 
pression of  devotion.  To  one  who  looked  up  to  the  supreme 
Deity  as  a  son  to  a  father,  communion  with  his  heavenly  Pa- 
rent was  necessarily  free  and  unreserved,  It  was  as  natural 
as  the  conversation  which  takes  place  daily  in  any  one  of  our 
homes.  Who  would  wish  to  have  his  children  adddress  him 
in  a  constrained  and  formal  way,  as  though  there  were  a  great 
distance  between  him  and  them  ?  What  parent  would  have 
his  children  regard  him  with  fear,  as  though  they  must  in  some 
measure  propitiate  the  parental  favor?    There  arCi  indeed, 
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some  fathers  whose  presence  in  the  household  is  not  pleasing 
or  welcome  to  their  children.  There  is  a  certain  shrinking  or 
dread,  a  subsidence  of  spirits,  a  falling  into  silence,  a  sud- 
den darkening  of  the  sky  of  home,  as  when  a  cloud  passes 
over  the  face  of  the  sun.  There  are  others  whose  coming  is 
the  signal  for  a  new  uprising  of  life,  a  fresh  outpouring  of  af- 
fection, a  fullness  of  joy.  The  home  is  filled  with  light,  as 
when  the  sunshine  streams  into  a  room  with  its  blessed 
warmth  and  beauty.  The  children  cling  to  them  and  lean 
upon  them,  and  show  their  trust  in  a  thousand  nameless 
ways.  It  is  as  though,  when  this  strong,  cheerful,  and  loving 
presence  was  in  the  house,  there  was  no  more  cause  for  sad- 
ness, care,  or  fear.  Now  in  some  such  way  al  this,  but  with 
a  higher  and  fuller  life,  the  presence  of  God  was  full  of 
strengh  and  joy  to  Christ  And  so  it  would  be  to  ourselves, 
if  we  rightly  comprehended  and  appreciated  the  relation 
which  we  have  as  children  to  the  Almighty  Father.  As,  also, 
the  intercourse  of  children  with  a  hthtr  is  of  the  simplest 
and  most  trustful  kind,  so  was  the  communion  between  Christ 
and  God ;  and  so  would  be  our  communion  with  our  heav- 
enly Parent,  if  our  spiritual  nature  had  been  properly  culti- 
vated ;  and  so  will  it  be  when  we  reach  the  heavenly  state. 

It  seems  almost  needless  now  to  say  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  form  which 
has  ever  been  delivered  to  mankind.  It  expresses  every 
thing  :  our  sonship  to  God  ;  the  reverence  due  to  him  whom 
we  worship ;  the  hope  of  the  triumph  of  the  divine  truth, 
and  the  coming  in  of  the  unspeakable  blessings  of  the  undis- 
puted divine  government  of  mankind ;  the  submission  and 
trust,  the  obedience  and  fidelity  which  belong  to  the  doing 
of  the  divine  will ;  the  need  of  being  fed  with  that  bread 
from  on  high,  of  which,  if  a  man  eat,  he  shall  never  hunger ; 
the  sense  of  penitence,  the  desire  for  forgiveness,  even  as 
one  wishes  to  be  forgiven  and  would  forgive ;  the  conscious- 
ness of  weakness  in  the  presence  of  temptation  and  evil,  and 
the  sublime  confidence  in  the  all-sufficient  help  of  God! 
What  more  can  we  ask  in  prayer.^  What  more  would  we 
CKpress  f    Jesus  also  recognized  the  need  of  the  soul  for  per- 
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sonal  communion.  "  When  thou  prayest  enter  into  thy  closet, 
and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  who  is 
in  secret"  When  he  desired  to  enjoy  the  truest  communion 
with  God,  he  went  away  into  the  solitude  of  a  mountain,  or 
some  secluded  place  apart  by  himself,  to  pray.  Why  was  this  ? 
It  was  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Christ  would  impress  upon 
his  disciples  the  fact  that,  in  the  deepest  spiritual  exercise, 
there  can  be  present  only  the  two  souls  that  are  intimately 
bound  together  in  this  confidential  communion.  A  multitude 
would  be  distraction.  Even  a  third  person  would  be  an  in- 
terruption. 

This  is  the  great  objection  to  public  prayer,  that  there  must 
always  be  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  others  to 
disturb  the  freedom  with  which  the  individual  soul  communes 
with  itself  and  God.  There  is  the  temptation  to  make  the 
prayer  an  exhibition  of  one's  self —  to  be  seen  of  men.  The 
great  advantage  of  public  prayer  is  in  the  spiritual  sympathy 
which  it  engenders,  and  the  community  of  feeling  and  pur- 
pose in  which  all  in  the  congregation,  with  one  heart  and 
voice,  raise  their  praises  and  supplications  to  the  universal 
Father. 

There  are  some  persons  who  desire  an  elaborate  ceremo- 
nial worship,  like  that  of  the  Romish  Church,  a  greater  rich- 
ness and  fullness  of  form  than  the  plain  and  unadorned  lan- 
guage of  the  soul,  which  feels  its  need  and  cries  out  unto 
God  for  supply.  I  think  that  it  is  a  departure  from  the  sim- 
plicity which  was  in  Christ  and  his  church  of  the  early  times, 
and  in  the  gospel  that  has  come  down  to  us.  There  was  but 
little  form  in  the  action  of  the  publican  who  smote  upon  his 
breast,  saying,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  I "  But 
whether  there  be  form  or  not,  —  and  this  is  a  matter  which 
each  one  must  decide  in  his  or  her  own  conscience  and  ac- 
cording to  one's  own  spiritual  aptitudes,  —  the  great  requisite 
is,  that  we  should  all  observe  the  rule  of  Christ  and  remem- 
ber his  words :  "  The  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshipers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
For  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  spirit ; 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
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in  truth."  There  is  no  question  tliat  even  in  the  culture  of 
the  Roman  church  —  with  its  pageantry  of  prayer,  which,  to 
our  plain  eyes,  seems  to  foster  spiritual  pride  and  vain  glory 
—  there  have  been  many  humble  and  saintly  souls,  that  have 
approached  very  near  to  'God,  and  found  God  very  near  to 
them.  The  Spirit  has  many  voices  and  many  modes  of  man- 
ifestation. It  only  suffices  that  it  be  the  Spirit  that  speaks 
and  shows  itself  to  man ! 

There  are  some  persons  who  object  to  all  prayer,  formal  or 
otherwise.  In  their  view,  the  Supreme  God  does  not  need 
the  thanksgiving,  the  praises  or  the  worship  of  men,  obscure 
and  insignificant  creatures  as  they  are.  Nor  would  his  will 
or  purpose  be  turned  by  any  petition  which  they  might  raise. 
Moreover,  his  infinite  wisdom  already  knows  and  has  pro- 
vided for  the  wants  of  his  children,  and  it  is  superflous  for 
them  to  make  any  expression  of  their  indigence  or  necessity. 
Did  not  Christ  himself  say,  "  Your  Father  knoweth  what 
things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask  him  "  ?  Why  then  pray 
at  all  ?  Besides,  man  is  so  limited  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
true  nature  of  his  life,  and  even  of  his  own  wants,  as  to  be 
in  great  danger  of  asking  for  many  things  which  he  does  not 
really  need,  and  the  possession  of  which  would  be  an  injury. 
The  good  which  he  ought  to  have,  he  knows  not  of.  The 
specious  iH,  which  he  desires,  blinds  and  deceives  him  with 
its  glare  and  glitter.  So  he  knows  not  what  to  pray  for  as 
he  ought.  Moreover,  is  it  not  the  essence  of  trust  to  confide 
entirely  in  the  judgment  of  one's  friend  and  benefactor,  be- 
lieving that  he  will  always  do  what  is  for  one's  best  good  ?  Is 
it  not  the  essence  of  our  trust  in  God,  to  be  entirely  content 
with  the  designs  and  decrees  of  his  providence,  and  to  feel 
that  his  ways  are  always  the  best  for  us  ?  Why,  then,  not 
yield  implicitly  to  the  provisions  which  he  has  made  for  our 
welfare.?  In  this  view  prayer  seems  useless,  —  an  expendi- 
ture of  feeling  which  has  no  practical  or  beneficial  results. 

To  this  I  make  reply,  that,  although  it  may  be  true  that 
the  praise  of  his  creatures  may  not  be  absolutely  needed  by 
Creator,  yet  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  acceptable, 
has  implanted  within  us  the  desire  and  the  impulse  to 
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praise  his  name,  and  these  must  have  their  opportunity  of 
exercise.    God  does  not  need  that  the  flowers  should  blossom, 
or  the  trees  clothe  themselves  in  their  garniture  of  green,  or 
the  birds  shoul<j[  sing  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  or  the 
sun  and  stars  should  fill  the  world  with  their  glory.     Yet  all 
these  find  a  voice  to  speak  forth  the  praise  of  Him  who  gave 
them  life.     The  Psalmist  was  not  extravagant  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish,  **  Let  the  heaven  and  the  earth  praise  Him, 
the  seas  and  everything  that  moveth  therein."    God  does  not 
need  that  we  should  express  our  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
that  have  come  to  us  from  his  infinite  love.     But  when  our 
hearts  are  touched  by  the  sense  of  his  goodness  to  us,  how 
can  wc  keep  back  the  utterance  of  our  thanksgiving  ?    To  a 
devout  and   grateful  heart  the  praise  of  God  is  as  much  a 
necessity  as  the  singing  of  the  birds  or  the  beauty  and  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers.     It  may,  also,  be  true,  that  if  our 
prayers  were  composed  entirely  of  petitions  they  might  seem 
needless.     For  God  gives  unto  us  all  needful  things  without 
our  asking.     But  perpetually  to  ask  of  God,  as  a  querulous 
or  acquisitive  child  asks  of  its  parent,  is  not  to  pray.    A  sel- 
fish importunity  is  not  prayer.     Prayer,  in  the  instance  of 
petition,  is  the  expression  of  the  conscious  need  of  divine 
help  and  love.     It  is  the  recognition  of  our  own  weakness, — 
our  own  inability  to  supply  the  want  which  oppresses  us.     It 
is  the  confession  of  our  hearts  that  they  do  not,  in  them- 
selves, suffice  for  the  attainment  of  life's  greatest  good,  and 
that  they  must  seek  in  God,  where  alone  it  can  be  found, 
their  chief  supply.     This  recognition  of  need,  this  confession 
of  weakness,  is  made  to  ourselves  as  well  as  unto  God,  and 
we  are  impelled  by  it  to  go  out  of  ourselves  that  we  may 
obtain  the  strength  and  support  that  we  require.     It  is  true, 
also,  that  prayer  cannot  turn  the  Deity  from  his  purpose,  or 
change  the  decrees  of  his  will.     But  it  will  have  the  eflect  of 
making  ourselves  better  acquainted  with  the  divine  purpose, 
and  more  ready  to  come  into  accord  with  the  divine  will.    By 
this  reverent  communion  we  shall  come  nearer  to  the  divine 
love,  that  we  may  know  more  of  its  workings  and  feel  more 
of  its  influence.    Then,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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our  best  blessing  in  life  is  not  so  much  in  finding  God,  as  of 
being  found  of  him,  —  our  souls  coming  into  such  a  frame  of 
spiritual  life  as  to  contain  within  them  and  to  reflect  from 
their  depths  the  divine  image.  When  the  sunlight  strikes 
upon  the  prepared  plate  of  metal  or  glass,  the  i>erfect  image 
is  photographed  thereon.  So  when  the  divine  love  falls  upon 
the  sensitive  soul,  the  Divine  Being  seems  to  impress  himself 
upon  it  in  lines  of  lasting  beauty.  And  it  is  prayer  that  thus 
prepares  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  the  divine  life  and  light  I 
It  may  not  be  a  divine  need,  but  it  is  certainly  a  human 
need,  to  pray.  Here  is  the  reason  why  we  should  pray,  and 
here  sdso  is  the  efficacy  of  the  exercise.  It  is  a  chief  means 
of  training  the  soul  to  a  comprehension  of  its  relationship  to 
God,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  divine  nearness  to  it  It  may 
not  be  that  in  praying  for  temporal  blessings  we  always  receive 
them.  Even  spiritual  blessings  are  sometimes  withheld.  The 
heavens  are  not  opened  to  send  down  rain  upon  the  thirsty 
earth  because  we  pray  for  it.  The  rain  would  come  whether 
we  prayed  or  not.  Sickness  and  death  are  not  necessarily 
averted  because  we  pray  for  such  relieC  Did  not  Christ 
pray,  with  agonized  spirit,  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him  ? 
Yet  the  bitter  draught  was  not  taken  from  his  lips.  Do  we 
not  sometimes  pray  that  a  beloved  friend,  who  is  nigh  unto 
death,  may  be  spared  to  us  ?  Yet  is  the  friend  taken,  not- 
withstanding our  earnest  beseeching.  How  fervidly  have 
shipwrecked  men  and  women  prayed  for  deliverance,  yet 
found  it  not!  What  cries  for  help  have  been  put  up 
by  souls  in  mortal  peril,  yet  without  receiving  the  aid 
they  desired  in  the  way  they  looked  for  it!  What  effi- 
cacy, then,  in  prayer?  In  such  cases  the  efficacy  lies 
in  the  increased  strength  which  the  soul  receives  to  bear 
the  ordainings  of  the  divine  will ;  in  the  deeper  trust  into 
which  the  soul  enters,  as  it  confides  more  completely  in 
the  dispositions  which  the  divine  providence  has  made  for 
it  This  strength  and  trust  do  certainly  come  in  answer 
to  prayer.  They  came  to  Christ,  and  his  word  was: 
••Thy  will.  Father,  not  mine,  be  donel"  They  come  to 
€very  one  who  prays.     The  soul  grows  strong  in  prayer. 
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for  the  divine  strength  enters  into  it.  Though  we  may  not 
receive  what  we  have  asked  for,  we  are  taught  that  it  is  better 
for  us  not  to  receive  it  We  are  convinced  that  there  is  some 
good  reason  why  it  does  not  come.  We  trust  more  in  the 
divine  judgment,  and  to  that  we  submit  our  own. 

One  can  easily  perceive  in  what  spirit  different  persons 
bear  disappointments  and  troubles.  Some  are  hard  and  un- 
forgiving, full  of  murmuring  and  complaint,  as  though  some 
special  injustice  had  been  done  to  them.  Others  are  calm, 
serene,  enduring  with  sweet  composure  the  ills  that  spring 
up  in  their  path,  or  befall  them  on  the  way.  How  hard  some 
men  fight  their  troubles  through  !  With  what  a  bitter*  spirit 
they  meet  the  difficulties  that  arise  before  them !  How  buoy- 
antly do  others  carry  themselves  amid  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  their  lives !  The  secret  of  the  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  those  on  whom  trouble  sits  so  lightly  are  accus- 
tomed to  open  their  souls,  to  let  the  divine  help  come  in  ; 
while  those  on  whom  the  conflict  presses  so  severely  brood 
over  the  hardness  of  their  lot,  and  cherish  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent, and  even  of  rebellion,  against  the  divine  will. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  live  calmly  and  at  peace  both  with 
ourselves  and  God,  we  must  learn  to  pray.  If  we  would  be 
lifted  above  the  petty  meannesses  and  strifes  of  this  earthly 
life,  which  vex  and  try  us,  we  must  enter  into  communion 
with  the  lofty  souls  that  live  above  the  world,  —  most  of  all, , 
with  Him  in  whom  is  everlasting  peace,  and  strength,  and 
rest !  •  If  we  would  live  nobly,  justly,  truly,  we  must  seek 
our  inspiration  and  impulse  in  the  infinite  nobleness,  justice, 
truth,  that  are  in  the  life  of  God ! 

The  relation  of  prayer  to  duty  is  a  point  which  deserves  a 
special  consideration.  Hooker  says  that  "  Prayer  is  the 
I)otent  inner  supplement  of  noble  outward  life."  Prayer  has 
its  relations  to  the  practical. duties  of  life,  and  these  are  close 
and  intimate.  For  the  spirit  of  prayer,  going  up  to  the 
Father,  descends  again  with  consecrating  power  upon  all  the 
familiar  scenes  of  life.  "  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
all  things,  both  great  and  small."  Certainly,  if  he  love,  he 
will  work  well  and  faithfully  in  the  direction  of  his  love.  The 
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spirit  of  his  devotion  is  like  the  evening  dew,  which  rises 
invisibly  from  the  earth,  only  to  fall  again  on  bud  and  leaf 
and  flower,  for  their  refreshing,  and  when  the  morning  comes, 
to  sparkle  over  all  the  fields  in  the  glad  sunlight  So  doth 
prayer  refresh  and  brighten  all  the  humble  walks  and  labors 
of  our  lives.  And  again,  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  a  consecra- 
tion of  our  daily,  active  life,  particularly  as  regards  our  inter- 
course with  one  another.  For  we  pray  not  for  ourselves 
alone  —  we  pray  for  others.  And  certainly  we  cannot  pray 
for  others  without  being  more  kindly  disposed  towards  them. 
If  they  become  the  object  of  our  supplications,  and  if  for' 
them  our  praises  and  thanksgiving  are  raised  on  high,  we  cer- 
tainly are  the  better  prepared  to  be  faithful  in  our  duties  toward 
them,  and  toward  them  we  can  only  cherish  a  spirit  of  good 
wilL  We  certainly  can  have  no  strife  with  those  for  whom  we 
pray.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  to  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  them  and  persecute  them,  he  is 
pronouncing  a  precept  of  the.  utmost  practical  value.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  that  dominion  over  which  he  is  Prince  of  Peace ! 
We  must  also  remember  that  we  are  ignorant  of  many  of  those 
laws  by  which  the  spiritual  forces  of  our  life  are  set  in  motion. 
It  is  possible  that  our  prayers  for  others  may  convey  to  them 
blessings  of  which  neither  they  nor  we  can  know  the  source. 
Wlio  shall  say  that  a  mother's  or  a  fiither  s  prayers  may  not 
save  a  child  from  danger  or  destruction  ?  We  do  not  always 
know  how  or  by  whom  we  are  influenced,  or  how  we  influ- 
ence others.  But  we  may  well  believe  that  the  love  and 
trust  which  are  in  our  hearts,  and  which  thus  breathe  them- 
selves forth,  will  go  with  blessing  to  many  lives  around  us. 

The  Apostle  Paul  declares  that  we  should  ^  pray  without 
ceasing.**  That  is,  we  should  cherish  the  spirit  of  prayer, — 
the  acknowledgment,  the  recognition,  the  consciousness  of 
the  divine  presence  with  us,  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 
There  may  be  no  fi>rmal,  outward  expression,  but  the  spirit 
in  the  heart  shall  bring  down  a  blessing  upon  the  life.  There- 
fore, should  we  cany  this  spirit  into  all  our  familiar  life,  into 
tlie  hour  of  our  success  and  joy,  when  the  great  prizes  of  life 
%lki^  into  our  hands*  when  the  predous  gifts  of  recip- 
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rocal  aflfection  and  parental  love  have  been  bestowed  upon  us, 
when  our  being  is  filled  with  light  and  our  path  strewn  with 
flowers,  that  we  may  be  kept  from  pride  and  selfish  forgetful- 
ness  of  God !  We  need  it  in  the  hour  when  difficulties  and 
disappointments  rise  before  us ;  when  temptations  assail  us 
and  we  feel  inclined  to  yield  ;  when  duties  press  and  we  are 
moved  to  swerve  from  the  right  way ;  when  sorrows  come, 
and  life  seems  dark ;  when  friends  fail  and  betray  and  foes 
are  active ;  when  troubles  of  any  kind  aflfiict  the  soul !  Yes, 
and  there  comes  an  hour  of  loneliness  and  solitude,  when  the 
journey  which  we  all  have  to  make  is  to  be  made  from  this 
life  to  the  next  In  that  hour  there  will  be  no  support  like 
that  rod  and  staff  which  the  good  shepherd,  the  Almighty 
Father,  holds  beneath  the  expiring  soul. 

• 

"  Refresh  us,  Lord,  to  hold  it  fast : 
And  when  thy  veil  is  drawn  at  last, 
Let  us  depart  where  shadows  cease, 
With  words  of  blessing  and  of  peace  ! " 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful  sunsets  I  have  ever  beheld  occurred 
here  several  years  since,  towards  the  last  of  Februdry.  At  such 
times,  a  warmer  sun  than  usual  draws  from  the  yielding  snow  a 
mild  mist,  which  softens  the  dark  hills,  and,  rising  to  the  sky,  lies 
there  in  long,  light,  cloudy  folds.  The  choicest  tints  €|f.  the  heav- 
ens are  seen  at  such  moments ;  tender  shades  of  rose,  lilac,  and 
warm  gold,  opening  to  show,  beyond  a  sky  filkcl  witl^  delic;ate  green 
light  These  calni  sunsets  are  much  less  fleeting  than  others;  from 
the  moment  when  the  clouds  flush  into  color  at  the  approach  of  tlie 
sun,  one  may  ws^tch  them,  perhaps  for  more  than  an  hottr,  growing 
brighter  and  warmer  as  he  passes  slowly  on  his  way  throttgh  their 
midst,  still  varying,  in  everch^ng-ing  beauty,  while  he  sinks  slowly 
to  rest,  and  at  l&st^  long  aft^r  be  has  dropped  beyond  the  farther 
hills,  fading  sweetly  a«id  imperceptibly,  as  the  shado>ys  of  night 
gadier  upon ;  tb^  V^m^ — Hurai  If0Ufs, 
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A   FIRST   DAY.  IN   ROME: 

BY  CHARLES  T.  BROOKS. 

I  PROMISED  to-night  to  introduce  you  to  that  most  affecting 
and  suggestive  of  all  the  specimens  of  Old  yewry  the  earth 
contains,  —  the  Ghetto,  —  but  I  must  break  or  rather  stretch 
my  elastic  promise,  and  keep  you  one  more  evening  outside 
tho^e  venerable  precincts ;  for  the  ground  we  went  over  in  the 
former  lecture  awoke  recollections,  as  I  trod  it  again  in  fancy, 
which  I  feel  that  you  may  experience  some  faint  degree  of 
the  pleasure  in  hearing  that  I  take  in  expressing  them. 

And  so,  for  another  evening,  we  are  -at  large  in  old  Rome ; 
we  have  still  the  freedom  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Three,  I  may  say  four,  great  disappointments  fell  to  my  lot 
and  would  have  dampened  my  pleasure  (if  anything  could 
sensibly  diminish  such  an  infinite  pleasure),  in  visiting  Italy: 
first  and  least,  in  not  seeing  Genoa ;  second,  in  not  seeing 
Venice,  which  the  great  war  prevented  my  doing ;  third,  in 
not  seeing  the  Colosseum  by  moonlight :  to  leave  Italy  arid 
not  have  seen  that,  is  like  leaving  America  without  having 
seen  Niagara ;  and  yet  I  have  to  confess  that  the  only  moon- 
light in  which  I  have  ever  seen  the  Colosseum  is  the  moon- 
light of  memory y  —  I  may  refer  again  to  this,  —  and  the 
remaining  disappointment  was  in  not  entering  Rome  by  day- 
light. From  childhood  the  only  possible,  or,  at  least,  the 
only  proper  approach  to  the  Eternal  City  had  seemed  to  me 
the  way  in  which  the  novels  all  conduct  you  thither.  As  thus: 

The  shades  of  evening  were  slowly  falling,  the  sun  had 
already  sunk  below  the  horizon,  when,  just  as  we  climbed  the 
brow  of  an  eminence,  an  object  that  flashed  far  and  wide  his 
farewell  splendors  caught  our  attention,  and  with  one  general 
outcry  of  presentiment  we  almost  anticipated  the  vetturino, 
who  rose  from  his  seat,  waved  his  cap,  and  cried,  *'Ecco 
Roma  ! "  for  the  object  we  had  seen  was  no  other  than  the 
dome  of  *St.  Peter's,  # 

This,  I  think,  is  about  the  style  in  which  the  old  stories 
used  to  bring  us  along,  and  I  had  always  dre^ined  that  if 
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ever  such  a  wild  idea  as  that  of  visiting  Rome  should  be 
realized  in  my  experience,  that,  of  course,  would  be  the  man- 
ner of  my  approach  to  the  mistress  of  the  earth.  But  this 
would  have  involved  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  in  mid-winter, 
with  a  day's  journey  in  a  diligence  over  the  summit  (in  the 
then  uncompleted  state  of  the  railroad),  and,  as  a  slight  com- 
pensation for  the  disturbance  of  that  youthful  vision,  there  was 
the  passage  across  the  Mediterranean,  —  the  tidelcss,  treach- 
erous Mediterranean,  —  which  this  time  was  as  calm  and 
kindly  as  a  summer  lake,  and  charmed  the  vision  with  its 
mountainous  shores,  dotted  with  nestling  villages,  and  its 
blue  bays  running  far  inland,  and  the  graceful  green  islands 
reposing  on  its  bosom,  and  the  snowy  peaks  looking  over  from 
their  clear  distance  upon  the  scene  of  silent  beauty. 

Even  if  it  had  been  daylight  when  we  reached  Rome,  our 
mode  of  approach  would  have  been  a  sufficiently  serious 
shock  to  my  childhood's  visions.  Imagine  a  conductor 
standing  on  the  platform,  waving  his  cap,  and  crying,  "  Be- 
hold Rome!"  —  add  to  this  the  wet  blanket  of  a  dark,  rainy 
night,  and  the  damper  upon  our  lovely  vision  is  complete. 

And  so  I  cannot  say  how  it  might  have  been  with  the  first 
exterior  view  of  the  august  old  cif  y,  as  one  swept  across  the 
Campagna  all  round  along  the  southern  and  eastern  walks  to 
the  Station  on  the  Esquiline  near  the  Baths  of  Dioclesian 
and  the  Pretorian  Camp.  But  I  suppose  the  first  interior 
glance  at  the  city,  as  one  enters  its  narrow  streets,  and 
thinks,  "  This  is  the  Rome  I  have  life-long  been  yearning  to 
see  and  to  feel,"  is  a  sense  of  disappointment.  The  dingy, 
decayed  and  dilapidated  look  of  the  modern  Rome  in  which 
he  finds  himself,  the  sombre  and  dismal  fronts  of  the  fres- 
coed palaces  and  ugly  churches  that  shut  in  and  darken  the 
Corso,  form  a  sad  contrast  to  the  idea  of  majestic  Rome 
which  had  prepossessed  his  mind ;  and,  if  it  is  at  night  that 
he  takes  his  round,  the  echo  of  common  voices  seems  to 
dissipate  and  mock  the  romance  imagination  had  woven. 

The  truth  is,  with  Rome  in  general,  as  with  St.  Peter's  in 
particular,  the  mind  has  gradually  to  grow  up  to  a  sense  of 
the  real  majesty  and  interest  of  the  scene,  which  at  first 
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disappoints,  because  it  confuses.  "  I  can't  see  for  the  life  of 
me,  what  brings  so  many  people  to  Rome/'  said  a  Western 
fellow-countryman  to  me  innocently,  as  we  walked  out  to- 
gether on  the  evening  of  our  arrival.  The  truth  is,  one  has 
yet  seen  nothing  of  ancient  Rome  as  he  threads  those  close 
and  gloomy  streets  of  the  mediaeval  and  modem  city  which 
crowds  the  plain  along  the  Tiber  that  was  once  the  Campus 
Martins.  One  needs  time  to  let  his  imagination  remake  the 
ancient  Rome  out  of  the  remains  of  its  original  grandeur  and 
glory  that  lie  around  on  the  seven  hills  and  on  the  vast  Cam- 
pagna,  or  peep  out  from  the  ground,  in  the  cellars  of  modern 
edifices,  or  crop  out  (in  geological  phrase)  in  successive  layers 
of  history,  or  show  through  a  thin  disguise  of  stucco  the  out- 
lines of  their  old  grandeur  and  grace,  as  the  front  of  the  mod- 
ern Dogana,  or  custom-house,  half  hides  and  half  discloses 
the  majestic  colonnade  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Neptune. 

Besides,  one  must  lie  down  to  rest  and  rise  again,  some  days 
and  nights,  and  wander  round  the  mighty  city,  and  look  upon 
its  giant  form,  from  one  and  another  of  the  many  surrounding 
hills,  and  breathe  the  air  and  behold  the  lovely  sky  that 
bathes  and  the  gracefully  undulating  horizon  that  bounds  it, 
and  so,  by  degrees,  come  to  realize  that  he  is  in  Rome,  or  upon 
it,  and  that  the  spell  of  Roman  nature,  art,  and  power  is  upon 
him,  "  Heroes  have  trod  this  spot ;  'tis  on  their  dust  ye 
tread."  We  may,  without  irreverence,  apply  here  a  saying 
of  the  gospel :  it  is  as  if  a  man  should  sleep  and  rise  night 
and  day,  and  the  love  for  Rome  should  spring  and  grow  up, 
he  knoweth  not  how. 

But  that  question  of  my  Western  fellow-rtraveler,  "  What  is 
it  that  draws  such  crowds  so  many  thousands  of  miles  over 
land  and  sea  to  Rome,"  occurred  to  me  before  I  had  been  in 
the  place  many  days,  as  not  so  very  unreasonable,  after  all. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that,  after  allowing  for  the  inva- 
lids, the  scholars,  the  devotees,  and  the  antiquarians,  —  those 
who  go  in  search  of  health,  those  who  are  eager  to  be  near 
the  historical  fountains.  Papal,  Pagan,  or  Christian,  —  there 
are  multitudes  who  flock  thither  for  fashion  and  for  pleas- 
ure^ whose  jaded  desires  seek  a  fuw  semsatwn^  even  in  the 
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oldest  places ;  who,  in  a  figure,  play  dice  and  sharpen  their 
appetites  on  the  tombstones  of  that  graveyard  of  nations. 
When  they  would  fain  flee  from  themselves,  too,  "  then  longen 
folk/'  as  old  Chaucer  says,  "  to  gon  on  pilgrimages,"  —  not  in 
the  spring  of  hope,  only,  but  also  in  the  winter  of  their  dis- 
content. But  too  often,  they  find,  I  doubt  not,  the  truth  of 
what  Horace  says:  "Their  sky,  but  not  their  spirit  they 
change,  who  run  across  the  sea."  And  as  to  those  who 
repair  to  the  city  named  of  St.  Peter  for  a  confirmation  or 
renewal  of  their  Christianity,  I  fear  many  a  one  has  had  a 
more  unhappy  experience  than  the  honest  and  earnest  Lu- 
ther ;  namely^  that  expressed  by  an  Italian  proverb,  — 

"  Qui  Roma  vede 
Perde  la  fede,"  ♦ 

Which  we  may  English  freely :  — 

"Who  goes  for  faith  to  Rome 
Comes  faithless  home." 

That  is,  of  course,  unless  he  is  eithjjr  a  life-bound  enthusi- 
ast or  a  philosophic  freeman  in  Christ ;  in  the  one  case  he  is 
proof  against  reason  or  ridicule ;  in  the  other  he  ascends  to 
a  fountain  whose  waters  no  stain  of  earthly  ambition  or 
passion  can  touch. 

But  I  can  well  conceive  of  any  one's  being  drawn  to  Rome 
not  merely  by  the  scholarly,  or  the  classic,  or  the  Catholic,  or 
the  Christian  motive,  but  simply  by  the  human  interest,  the 
human  Catholic  spirit,  in  which  spirit  whoso  sojourns  in  Kome 
and  meditates  there  will  find,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  as  much, 
at  least,  in  the  memories  of  Pagan  as  in  those  of  Papal  Rome 
to  verify  his  ideal,  and  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Romish  religion  has  adopted  from  the  Roman  too  many  of 
its  vices  and  too  few  of  its  virtues. 

But  my  simple  object  for  the  present,  and  as  a  preparation 
for  future  remarks  and  reflections,  was  to  present  things  in  a 
way  that  should  make  you  feel  yourselves  somewhat  at  home 
with  me  in  the  old  city  we  are  studying  or  contemplating. 

*  Contrast  the  couplet  of  some  old  scholar :  — 

"  Quid  ni  Roma  vides  ? 
Ibi  vera  fides." 
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It  is  a  &tnt  impression  of  the  fact  to  call  it  a  peculiar  sen* 
sation  one  experiences  the  first  morning  he  wakes  in  Rome, 
with  Roman  birds  and  bells  together  singing  their  matins 
round  the  chamber  door,  through  the  cracks  of  which  a  Roman 
sun  is  blazing,  and  a  Roman  breeze,  — 

^  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathiDg  mom,'' 

insinuating  itself.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  sensation  he  feels  as 
he  sits  down  to  his  collazione  (as  the  modern  Romans  call 
breakfast),  and  wonders  whether  one  alone  can  partake  of  a 
collation^  and  only  justifies  the  word  in  his  case  by  sharing 
his  meat  with  some  of  Pliny's  doves  congtegated  on  the  tiled 
and  grass-grown  roof  of  the  old  church,  his  near  neighbor 
across  the  narrow  lane,  Jesu  h  Maria. 

When  he  has  drunk  in  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  tiled 
roofs  and  bell-towers  and  domes  and  singularly  lovely  hills  of 
the  city,  all  sparkling  in  the  pure  beauty  of  an  Italian  sun- 
light, he  goes  down  the  hundred  or  more  stone  stairs  to  b^n 
his  day's  walk ;  and  probably  the  four  things  that  will  press 
into  the  front-ground  to  strike  his  attention  at  this  early  mo- 
ment of  his  residence,  before  he  has  had  time  to  begin  to 
take  in  the  grand  contour  of  this  strange  composite  old  city, 
and  the  relations  of  its  different  elements  —  modem,  antique, 
and  ancient,  —  will  be,  first,  the  bells;  second,  the  beggars; 
third,  the  street  procession  of  friars,  nuns  and  scholars ;  and 
finally  the  entertaining  and  enchanting  spectacle  of  evening, 
the  gaieties  of  the  people,  and  the  glories  of  nature  on  the 
Pincian  Hill. 

Cowper's  "Alexander  Selkirk,"  who  pined  so  for  "the 
sound  of  the  church-going  bell,"  could  he  suddenly  have  been 
transplanted  to  Rome,  if  his  ecstacy  had  let  him  live  long 
enough  in  that  sea  of  music,  might  at  last  have  longed  for  a 
little  of  the  blessed  silence  of  his  solitary  island.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  unwonted  delight  to  a  stranger  who  chances  to  have  his 
chamber  perched  up  on  some  high  roof,  to  wake  up  in  mid- 
winter in  a  flood  of  bird  and  bell  music.  "  How  they  seemed 
to  fill  the  air  and  sky  with  their  sweet  jargoning  1 "  But  after 
that,  perhaps  he  would  be  contented  not  to  hear  them  again 
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till  they  steal  upon  his  ear  in  the  evening  chimes  heard  on 
the  Pincian.  They  strike  an  American  at  first  as  if  they 
were  ringing-in  a  constant  Fourth  of  July  —  but  it  is  not  in- 
dependence  they  proclaim  to  the  inhabitants,  yet !  The  visi- 
tation of  bell-strokes  in  Rome  may  be  faintly  conceived,  when 
you  are  told  that,  as  the  clocks  strike  the  quarters  and  repeat 
the  hour  after  each,  a  single  clock,  from  eleven  to  twelve  in- 
clusive, ^ends  out  no  less  than  seventy  of  its  heavy  tones. 
What  must  the  mere  clock-striking  be  from  all  the  bells 
through  all  the  hours  ?  Then  think  of  the  daily  services  and 
the  Festas!  (Only  on  Good  Friday  no  bell  rings  and  no 
clock  strikes  all  day  long.)  If  I  could  have  had  a  bell-gram- 
mar  to  have  understood  the  language  going  on  overhead  there, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  different  rates  of  speed  and  emphatic 
pauses  and  successive  grouping  of  the  tones  at  matins  or 
nones  or  vespers,  it  would  have  been  some  relief.  I  often 
thought  of  an  expression  of  that  Turkish  historian,  in  his  ex- 
ultation over  the  capture  of  Constantinople  from  the  Chris- 
tians :  **  We  have  taken  the  city,  and  put  an  end  forever  to 
the  ringing  of  bells." 

But  we  have  gone  down  into  the  thronged  thoroughfare. 

And  the  first  practical  lesson  the  stranger  will  learn,  very 
likely,  is,  that,  if  he  would  retain  any  peace  of  mind,  he  must 
as  soon  as  possible  divest  his  countenance  of  two  sentiments, 
curiosity  and  benevolence.  The  former  will  bring  upon  him  the 
coachman  and  cicerone ;  the  latter  will  open  the  masked 
batteries  of  all  the  beggars. 

Rome  is  the  paradise  of  beggars ;  but  beggars  are  one  of 
the  pests  of  Rome.  Charles  Lamb,  who  so  quaintly  mourns 
over  "The  decay  of  beggars  in  the  metropolis,"  should  have 
been  transported  to  Rome  for  a  little  while.  He  would  have 
had  a  good  chance  to  try  his  own  advice :  "  Shut  not  thy 
purse-strings  always  against  painted  distress.  Act  a  charity 
sometimes.  When  a  poor  creature  (outwardly  and  visibly 
such)  comes  before  thee,  do  not  stay  to  inquire  whether  the 
seven  small  children  in  whose  name  he  implores  thy  assist- 
ance have  a  veritable  existence.      Rake  not  into  the  bowels 

of  unwelcome  truth  to  save  a  half-penny.     It  is  good  to  be- 
10 
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lieve  him.  If  he  be  not  all  that  be  pretendeth,  give^  and 
under  a  personate  father  of  a  family,  think  (if  thou  pleaseth) 
that  thou  hast  relieved  an  indigent  bachelor.  When  they 
come  with  their  counterfeit  looks,  and  mumping  tones,  think 
them  placers.  You  pay  your  money  to  see  a  comedian  feign 
these  things,  which,  concerning  these  poor  people,  thou  canst 
not  certainly  tell,  whether  they  are  feigned  or  not." 

But  the  habit  of  begging  has  become  so  inveterate  and  in- 
fectious in  the  Roman  population,  that  it  often  seemed  to  me 
as  if  many  a  man  were  suddenly  seized  with  the  thought  of 
playing  the  beggar  by  the  irresistibly  inviting  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  benevolent  stranger  pass  him.  I  prepared  myself 
to  have  any  respectably  dressed  person  thrust  out  his  hand 
for  an  alms,  as,  one  day,  a  venerable  Roman  matron  did,  who 
was  walking  slowly  across  the  Forum,  apparently  intent  on 
her  knitting-work,  and  who  startled  me  as  I  passed  her  by 
spasmodically  and  silently  holding  out  her  hand  with  the 
genuine  beggar's  attitude.  I  learned  after  some  time  that 
the  true  way  was  to  shake  your  fore-finger  at  them  three 
times,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Silver  and  gold  h&ve  I 
none,  —  I  have  only  my  blessing  to  give  you,  —  in  the  name 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  go  in  peace."  Certainly  Rome  is  a 
hard  place  to  obey  literally  the  precept,  "  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  of  thee." 

Perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  description  of  the  Roman 
beggar  is  given  by  the  Roman  Catholic  author  of  the  French 
work  called  "The  Three  Romes."  "The  monotonous  litany 
of  indigence  common  with  beggars  of  other  nations  ('*Give 
me  change")  the  Roman  mendicant  varies  with  a  collection  of 
formulas  adapted  to  the  age,  condition,  face  and  disposition 
of  the  person  he  addresses.  Now,  he  begins  by  putting  be- 
yond question  your  generosity,  and,  before  knowing  whether 
you  will  respond  to  his  wishes,  he  calls  you  benefattore  tnio ; 
again,  he  begins  by  rendering  homage  to  your  virtues,  and 
makes  his  debut  [this  is  from  the  French,  remember]  by  call- 
ing you  anima  benedetta  ;  another  time  he  seeks  to  touch  the 
delicate  fibre  of  your  self-love  and  lavishes  upon  you  the 
titles  of  Seigneur  illustrissime^  reverendissime.   Has  he  already 
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experienced  your  kindness  ?  His  request  takes  the  form 
of  a  benediction.  He  says  to  you,  "Blessed  be  the  noble 
Seigneur,  who  every  day  walks  with  a  lighter  step  through 
the  renowned  streets  of  the  city.  My  devout  prayers  have, 
then,  proved  useful  to  this  incomparable  gentleman.  How 
feebly  and  with  what  languor  he  passed  by  me  the  first 
time !  Should  I  not  be  self-reproached,  if  the  joy  I  tes- 
tify for  bis  health  had  for  its  only  object  to  obtain  a  present  ? 
No»  worthy  man,  virtuous  gentleman,  pass  on  without  regard- 
ing the  poorest  of  your  servants,  who,  nevertheless,  will  always 
pray  for  you ;  although  I  am  a  beggar,  I  am  not  sordid." 

After  having  attacked  you  on  the  side  of  the  humane  sen- 
timents, he  appeals  to  your  Christian  heart :  "  Blessed  soul," 
he  says,  *'  have  a  prayer  said  for  you,  a  mass  sung  in  your 
behalf/'  —  and  for  that  what  does  he  ask  ?  The  Italian  lan- 
guage comes  to  his  aid,  and  supplies  his  modesty  with  the 
most  charming  diminutives ;  or  at  least  he  dares  not  name 
the  favor  he  implores:  ''Blessed  soul,  una piccola  monetal'  or 
if  he  ventures  to  express  his  thoughts,  he  will  ask,  not  like 
our  bold  ones,  a  petty  sou,  but  only  the  half  of  that  minute 
coin:  **antfna  benedetta^  un  mezzo  baioccho;''  then,  with  an 
admirable  rhetoric  he  contrasts  with  the  slenderness  of  his 
demand  the  magnitude  of  his  motives.  ^^  Per  T amor  di  Dio^ 
di  Maria  Santissmay  di  Gesu  sacramentato,  delle  anime  del 
^urgatorio  I "  But  what  gives  you  the  coup  de  grace  is  the 
poetic  pantomime  with  which  he  accompanies  his  prayer. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  say  it }  [How  French  this  is !  ] 
Many  a  time  we  affected  to  remain  unmoved  by  the  importu- 
nity, in  order  to  assist  in  the  complete  repetition  of  the  scene. 

Noonday  has  come,  and  possibly  at  that  hour  the  stranger 
may  have  fortunately  found  his  way  through  the  somewhat 
squalid  and  squeezed  up  surroundings  of  the  sacred  spot, 
into  what  he  will  be  likely  to  feel  is.  the  very  heart  of  old 
Rome.  He  is  in  the  Pantheon  I  And  what  a  step  he  has 
taken,  out  of  that  jam  and  jabbec  of  market  life  into  the 
silence  of  this  august  scene !  Standing  on  that  venerable 
marble  pavement  (that  has  been  so  often  washed  by  the  over- 
flowing Tiber),  and  looking  up  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into 
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the  great  socket  through  which  the  blue  eye  of  day  looks 
down  upon  the  floor,  as  it  has  so  many  centuries,  he  feels 
that  the  mag^c  circle  of  the  mighty  past  indeed  holds  him. 

As  the  day  wanes,  the  stranger  begins  to  meet  those  sin- 
gular processions  of  the  diflerent  orders  of  friars  and  sisters, 
and  schools  of  different  nations,  in  uniform  of  manifold  cost- 
liness, cut,  and  color,  streaming  forth  to  breathe  the  air 
which.  Heaven  knows,  they  need  so  much,  and  incidentally 
(one  could  hardly  help  thinking),  for  the  purpose  of  impres- 
sively displaying  Rome's  spiritual  power,  somewhat  as  in  Paris 
the  French  Emperor,  I  noticed,  kept  bodies  of  troops  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  to  and  fro  from  their  different  quarters, 
to  produce  apparently  a  wholesome  awe  in  the  public  mind. 

At  one  comer  you  encounter  a  troop  of  bareheaded  and 
barefooted  friars  in  their  coarse  serge,  so  many  of  them  with 
faces  from  which  the  juice  of  humanity  seems  to  have  been 
wrung  out ;  at  another  turn  a  company  of  Propaganda  schol- 
ars, with  their  long  strings  flying  behind  them  that  seem 
as  if  meant  for  mother  church  to  draw  them  back  by  if  they 
wandered  ;  or,  again,  a  stifi"  row  of  English  school-boys,  all  in 
tight  black  from  head  to  foot,  ranged  according  to  size,  the 
little  ones  looking  strangely  enough  in  their  black  beavers, 
cloaks,  and  boots  ;  and  then  the  sight  would  be  relieved  by  a 
group  of  abb^s,  with  faces  sweet,  intelligent,  and  refined. 

But  now  the  sun  admonishes  us  to  follow  the  multitude ; 
not  to  do  evil,  but  to  see  the  evening  gaieties  and  glories  of 
Monte  Pincio.  For  this  is  the  hour  when  all  the  world 
throng  thither.  Most  will  ascend  by  the  gentle  slope  the 
carriages  take,  which  passes  the  inscription  in  Latin  at  the 
foot  of  a  statue,  — 

"  Thou  who,  worn  with  study  or  with  business, 
Wouldst  not  sink  beneath  excessive  labor. 
Hither  come,  and  in  perambulation 
Recreate  thy  mind,  or  with  the  prospect 
Opening  wide  out  o*er  the  queenly  city  — 
Such  the  counsel  of  thy  friend  Hygea  !  " 

however,  will  climb  at  once  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  Spanish  stiurway  to  the  place  of  Trinita  di 
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Monte  and  the  level  of  the  Pincian  Promenade.  And  one 
who  goes  up  this  way  may  not  iniprobably  meet  two  remark- 
able persons.  The  first  will  be  the  irrepressible  beggar,  and 
this  time  the  king  of  the  beggars,  the  millionaire  of  the  men- 
dicants, the  world-renowned  Beppo.  I  had  been  reading  a 
not  flattering  account  of  this  veteran  in  Andersen's  "  Impro- 
visatore/'  —  as  you  may  read  a  faithful  one  in  Story's  "  Roba 
di  Roma,"  —  and  I  was  on  the  lookout  for  him ;  but  I  had 
passed  without  di^overing  him,  as  he  sat  in  the  angle  of  the 
stairway,  when  I  heard  behind  and  below  the  strange  clatter 
of  those  hand-shoes  (the  name  the  Germans  give  to  gloves 
was  more  appropriate  here),  and  there  was  .the  legless  old 
gray-beard  shuffling  out  to  attract  my  attention.  To  make 
sure  of  his  identity  I  said  to  another  beggar,  one  of  the  com- 
mon rank  and  file,  "  Is  that  Beppo  ? "  —  "  Si,  Signor,"  he  an- 
swered ;  and  then,  instead  of  saying,  as  one  might  have 
expected,  "//>  needs  nothing  in  comparison  with  us  poor 
devils!"  the  chivalrous  fellow  added  in  a  plaintive  tone, 
"  Povero ! "  (poor  fellow ! )  —  a  striking  instance  of  native 
politeness  and  spasmodic  or  dramatic  disinterestedness,  or 
else  (not  unlikely)  a  proof  of  the  awe  in  which  they  hold 
the  monarch ;  for  this  poor  fellow  has  amassed  a  fortune, 
and  actually  lends  money  to  poor  artists ! 

The  other  distinguished  personage' we  might  meet  on  the 
Pincian  walk  (I  did)  is  the  Pope,  on  foot ;  for  he  is  allowed 
that  liberty  in  the  country,  though  in  the  city  neither  the 
head  nor  a  member  of  the  sacred  college  is  permitted  to  walk 
across  the  street.  On  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  the  old  man 
was  walking  in  front  of  his  carriage,  looking  as  happy  as  an 
uncaged  bird ;  but  in  St.  Peter's,  when  he  is  borne  in  state 
on  men's  shoulders,  swaying  about  like  a  great  doll  or  idol 
over  the  sea  of  heads,  he  looks  sea-sick  and  very  miserable. 

But  we  have  passed  the  singular  cortege  of  people  almost 
literally  running  on  their  knees  to  catch  the  Holy  Father's 
blessing,  and  we  are  at  the  palm-tree  of  the  Medicean  Gar- 
den, whose  great  leaves,  unable  to  change  the  habit  of  slow 
and  graceful  motion  they  had  in  their  native  Orient,  vainly 
try  to  keep  time  to  the  lively  airs  of  the  French  band.    As 
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we  wind  along  the  grounds,  the  marble  faces  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  orators  and  statesmen,  salute  us.     We  look  off 
westward  and   St.  Peter's,  seated  upon  its  Vatican  village, 
seems  only  a  stone's  throw  across ;  and  the  sentinel  pines 
and  cypresses  on  the  graceful  hills  over  against  the  horizon 
are  outlined  in   sweet  and  tender  majesty  on  the  evening 
glow.     The  sun  sinks,  and  the  whole  Italian  throng  takes 
that  as  a  signal  of  departure  (sunset  being  regarded  as  an 
unhealthy  hour),  but  a  few  linger,  who  would  fain  nourish 
their  soul's  life  with  one  of  the  rarest  spectacles  of  natural 
beauty  and  historic  interest.     Perchance  some  pilgrim  at  this 
hour  will  walk  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  grounds,  and 
there  an  old  piece  of  leaning  brick  wall,  that    looks  every 
moment  as  if  it  must  topple  over,  will  call  up  the  image  of 
one  more  beggar,  a  blind  beggar,  whom  history  has,  alas ! 
removed  (but  romance  retains   him  for  us),  —  I   mean  old 
Belisarius.      Could   we  have  turned    over  to   the  shadow- 
land  of  fiction  the  beggars  of  to-day,  and  kept  for  us  instead 
that  one  old  beggar  of  immortal  memory !     But  what  has 
this  beggar  to  dp  with  the  mura  torto  (the  twisted  wall)  ? 
This  piece  of  wall,  then,  it  seems  was  just  in  that  dangerous- 
looking  state  in  the  sixth  century,  and  Gen.  Belisarius  wanted 
to  shore  it  up ;  but  the  government  said.  No,  that  would  be 
an  insult  to  St.  Peter,  who  was  pledged  to  its  perpetual  pres- 
ervation.    And  that  venerable  bit  of  brick  wall  is  still  stand- 
ing, —  that  is  one  fact ;  and  the  historical  existence  of  Belisa- 
rius is  another ;  but  the  blind  beggar  Belisarius  must  be  sur- 
rendered as  a  fiction.     Still,  in  Rome — and  where,  if  not 
there,  should  romance  be  allowed  a  refuge  ?  —  I  was  as  yet  an 
ignorant  victim  of  the  legend,  and  my  obstinate  faith  will 
continue  to  see  that  aged  form  seated  by  the  city  gate  and 
imploring,  "  Give  an  obolus  to  Belisarius  I "   As  dusk  brougl^^ 
on  the  ghostly  hour,  I  turned  away  from  the  muro  torto,  witb 
an  awakened  desire  some  day  to  follow  round  those  old  walls* 
and  try  to  form  some  conception  of  the  dimensions  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  chaotic  city. 

As  I  turn  to  take  my  farewell  look  at  the  darkling  mass    ^ 
palaces,  churches,  domes,  towers,  and  spires,  suddenly  "  a  s^^^ 
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and  soul-like  sound"  undulates  in  a  mysterious  manner 
through  all  the  air.  You  know  not  which  way  to  turn  in 
quest  of  its  source.  It  seems  to  come  not  so  much  out  of 
the  realm  of  space,  as  out  of  the  realm  of  spirit.  If  archi- 
tecture is,  as  it  has  been  called, /r<c7£'^ii  music,  one  might  fancy 
this  strange  melody  to  be  the  stones  of  old  Rome  melting 
into*  music  beneath  the  touch  of  time,  and  in  the  evening's 
glow.     It  was  the  Ave  Maria  booming  from  St.  Peter's. 
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Once  suddenly  to  me  there  came 
The  Thing  that  men  with  terror  name ; 
And  as  I  lay  with  shortening  breath 
I  sawy  and  knew,  the  face  of  Death. 

Oh  I  solemn,  sweet,  the  smile  he  wore. 
As  if  a  gleam  from  heaven  it  bore; 
And  tenderly  to  me  there  stole 
The  message  strange,  "  God  calls  thy  soul." 

Then  stirred  my  soul  to  quit  this  clay ; 
But  lo !  not  yet — my  Lord  said  "  Stay ; " 
And  from  my  couch  receding  slow 
I  saw,  half  grieved,  die  angel  go. 

But  as  Life's  clouds  between  us  drew. 
That  radiant  smile  sdll  glimmered  through. 
And  touched  the  earth  with  mystic  light. 
And  turned  my  doubting  faith  to  sight 

Then  thronged  the  shining  forms  of  sin. 
Seeking  mine  earth-bom  soul  to  win ; 
But  afar  off  with  waiting  feet 
Stood  the  death-angel,  calm  and  sweet 

Oh  soul  1  jrield  not !  thy  Father's  strength 

Shall  bid  the  tempters  flee  at  length ; 

And  God's  own  Messenger  of  peace, 

Shall,  smiling,  bring  thee  glad  release. 

L.J.  H. 


/ 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

BY  H.  A.  MILES,  DJ>. 

We  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  this  book,  omitting 
all  critical  minutiae,  and  suggesting  that  broad  interpretation 
which  some  of  the  best  modem  scholars  defend. 

They  tell  us  that  it  was  a  belief  of  the  Jews  that  every 
great  transaction  which  takes  place  in  this  lower  world 
was  first  symbolically  represented  before  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven.  The  omnipotent  Father,  angels  and  archangels, 
cherubim  and  sers^him,  saw  the  scenes  of  earth  pass  before 
their  eyes  ere  those  scenes  were  known  among  men  ;  and  this 
dramatic  representation  of  coming  events,  it  was  supposed, 
formed  a  chief  part  of  the  employment  of  the  spiritual  world. 
They  believed,  further,  that  even  mortal  eyes  could  at  times 
have  a  glimpse  of  those  signs  and  symbols  which  foreshad- 
owed the  events  of  earth.  To  the  prophet  or  poet  was  such 
a  vision  sometimes  vouchsafed.  In  a  time  of  high-wrought 
mental  excitement*  when  his  soul  was  absorbed  and  carried 
away  in  the  contemplation  of  coming  events,  his  spirit,  as 
was  believed,  for  a  little  while  left  the  body,  was  caught  up 
into  heaven,  and  had  a  momeiitary  view  of  its  prophetic 
scenes. 

We  need  not  look  upon  this  supposed  feet  as  a  violation  of 
aU  the  known  experiences  of  Hfe:    It  is  easy  to  bring  it  within 
the  sphere  c4^  what  ev>enr  good  man  has  fdt     In  moments  of^ 
dexv^ut  thou^iit  and  spiritual  ferror»  we  are  all  confident  that 
wt^  know  $90iaethin$  of  the  intentions  and  purposes  of  God. 
It  this  knowkd$e  and  confidence  were  stronger  in  the  cas^ 
01  the  ios^pired  pcoffcets^  we  nxar  yet  bdicTe  that  their  inspi— 
rj^tkvd  w^^  ^^^Mdic^:  to  the  same  {i^rcliotoglcal  laws  by  which 
anticipations  and  v%N:i>rxtio<ts  ase  rercaled  to  a& 

TW  ^TMter  di&iresKe  between  diem  and  us  lies  in  the 
w^niVN^  o4'  ex|«e$s»oa.    We  titisik  in  words  because  we  are 
HlWlifatN  Ue9<d  to  wtt^tttt  aaidl  prated  wv!cd&     But  with  them 
tttri^  WK<fekod  v^*^  tesp<e«»8^  dKwq^ts  by  {Mctures  had 
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not  gone  entirely  into  desuetude.  Hieroglyphics  and  picture- 
mrriting  still  had  a  deep  influence  over  te  mihnd,  and  would 
ceep  it  longer  in  all  matters  connected  with  religion  than 
mywhere  else.  With  them,  therefore,  religious  anticipations 
Jttcred  themselves  more  naturally  by  signs  than  by  words. 
The  prophets  thought  by  signs,  and  represented  their  ideas 
3y  signs,  and  such  signs  were  as  certainly  and  readily  under- 
stood as  words  are  now. 

We  may  illustrate  the  difference  between  our  mode  of  ex- 
jression  and  that  used  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  by  a  case 
ike  the  following. 

Before  our  Revolutionary  War,  and  while  the  Declaration  of 
[ndependence  was  yet  under  discussion,  one  of  the  patriots 
irho  took  part  in  that  high  debate  expressed  his  strong  confi- 
lence  in  their  final  success.  The  well-known  words  of  John 
^dams  were,  "  I  see  clearly  through  the  events  of  this  day. 
3ur  poor  names  may  perish,  but  our  cause  will  succeed.  God 
¥ill  raise  up  for  us  friends.  The  Declaration  will  give  us  re- 
jpectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  the  day  on  which 
we  make  it  shall  in  after  ages  be  celebrated  by  bonfires  and 
iluminations,  and  the  shouts  of  a  great  and  free  people." 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  Hebrew  prophet,  foreseeing  the  re- 
mit of  our  War  of  Independence  in  the  same  way  that  Adams 
ibresaw  it,  —  how  would  he  express  his  prediction  ? '  Not  by 
ibstract  words,  but  by  signs  and  symbols.  Taking  the  ani- 
mals on  the  national  coat  of  arms  to  represent  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  Hebrew  prophet  might  set  forth  his  prediction  of 
American  success  in  such  a  way  as  the  following :  — 

"  Then  the  spirit  caught  me  and  shewed  me  in  a  vision 
what  must  shortly  come  to  pass.  Lo,  a.  door  was  opened  in 
heaven,  and  behold,  a  lion  fierce  and  terrible.  And  he  saw 
afar  off"  the  young  eagle,  to  whom  he  sprung  for  a  prey.  I 
looked  again,  and  lo,  the  lion  returned  bleeding  to  his  den, 
and  the  eagle  soared  in  triumph.  Then  the  hills  clapped 
their  hands,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoiced." 

When  we  open  the  Book  of  Revelation,  what  a  multitude 

of  strange  and  bewildering  images  do  we  behold !    Thrones, 

and  elders,  and  beasts,  and  spirits,  and  harps,  and  vials,  imd 
If 
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horses,  and  horsemen,  and  burning  mountains,  and  falling 
stars,  and  flying  dragons,  and  celestial  cities,  and  pearly  gates, 
—  how  can  we  find  any  plan  or  any  meaning  in  these  wild  and 
confused  scenes  ? 

A  little  careful  study,  however,  reduces  this  seeming  chaos 
to  some  degree  of  order.  We  find  the  great  drama  divided 
into  three  acts :  first,  the  destruction  of  Judaism  under  the 
symbol  of  Jerusalem  ;  second,  the  overthrow  of  Paganism 
under  the  symbol  of  Rome,  here  called  Babylon  ;  third,  the 
general  establishment  of  Christianity  under  the  symbol  of 
the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Around  these  three  great 
events,  the  first  of  which,  when  St  John  wrote,  had  already 
taken  place,  all  the  interest  in  this  book  is  made  to  revolve, 
while  subordinate  symbols  are  chosen  to  shadow  forth  the 
prominent  circumstances  by  which  each  of  these  events  was 
attended. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  ofier  a  commentary.  Once,  at  the 
funeral  of  an  cid  minister,  it  was  said,  in  the  lack  probably  of 
other  things  to  say  in  bb  praise,  that  he  nex'er  attempted  to 
explain  the  Revelations.  We  should  be  unwise  to  cut  our- 
seh'es  on  from  the  chance  of  a  similar  praise.  We  have  no 
private  interpretation  to  oSer.  Our  sole  object  b  to  state  the 
theory  of  this  book  which  scholars  have  defended. 

And  that  theory  in  substance  we  have  already  presented. 
The  poet  and  apostle  John,  writing  wh^  he  was  nearly  one 
hundred  years  oidL  on  that  island  of  Fatmos  to  which  he  had 
been  banished,  might  have  said  in  plain  and  simple  words, 
"*  It  is  decreed  in  hcftven.  and  die  decree  has  been  revealed  to 
ne  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  atlter  warsw  and  &mine,  and  pesti— 
lectce^  ai^d  troubles  tnxn  seditknts  Jews  and  Roman  armies^ 
ludatsca  as  a  Qatk>iDaI  reug:ioQ  shall  be  overthrown.** 

But  the  apoi^I<e  had  been  a  Jew.     He  was  writing  to  thos^ 
who  h^t  beest  Jew:;;     To  him  acxi  to  them  the  imagery  of  the 
obi  Hebre^w  prophets  hj^  a  chanxu  riyacitr,  and  power  which 
SK^  abe$^tr^"t  woi^l»  cv>ulid  e^ual :  and  thereKNre  he  clothed  these 
ide^  in  that  uoba^ery  ;  aod  w^  win  sow  mark  the  manner  in 
i«l«ch  h^  does  it 

Tlmii|;^h  ihe  op«m  dooc  which  pkve  h«  a  ^impse  of  heaven 
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he  saw  the  great  throne,  and  the  book  of  decrees  which  none 
but  the  Lamb  could  unseal;  and  then  there  passed  before  his 
eyes  the  white  horse  of  war,  and  the  red  horse  of  victory,  and 
the  pale  horse  of  famine ;  and  when  the  number  of  those  who 
are  sealed  is  known,  he  saw  the  swarms  of  locusts  that  rep- 
resented devouring  armies,  and  flying  horsemen,  that  is,  the 
Roman  cavalry,  till  at  length  Jerusalem  was  cast  down,  and 
the  temple  of  God  was  removed  from  thence  into  heaven. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  what  singular  power  over 
the  imagination  and  sensibilities  these  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  truth  possessed.  This  book  of  Revelation  produced 
a  sensation  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance.  It  was  more 
early  and  frequently  named  than  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  truths,  which,  had  they  been  described  in 
the  tame  language  which  we  use,  would  have  fallen  powerless 
upon  the  public  ear,  were  eagerly  read,  and  excited  lively 
apprehensions,  because  they  were  put  forth  in  the  bold  dra- 
matic imagery  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

In  regard  to  the  second  great  event,  described  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  chapters,  it  would  be  according  to 
our  use  of  language  to  say  that  the  infant  church,  while  in 
great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  paganism,  would  yet  be 
preserved,  and  paganism  itself,  though  allied  to  the  civil 
power  of  Rome,  would  be  overcome  and  subdued. 

But   how   has   St.    John   set  forth   these   same   truths  .? 
Caught  up  in  spirit  again  into  heaven,  he  saw  a  great  dragon 
ready  to   devour  a  new-born   child ;    but  Michael  and  his 
angels,  rescuing  the  child,  banished   the  dragon  to  earth, 
where  it  united  itself  to  the  Beast  that  had  the  ten  horns  and 
ten  crowns,  that  is,  the  Roman  government  and  its  numer- 
ous provinces.     By  a  series  of  woes,  both  the  Beast  and  the 
Dragon  were  destroyed,  and  all  heaven  sang  praises  to  God. 
We  shall  only  allude  to  the  third  division  of  this  great 
drama,  which  is  a  description  of  the  reign  of  Christianity 
upon   the  earth,  under  the  figure  of  a  great  and  rich  city 
coming  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  with  its  gates  of  pearl 
and  streets  of  gold,  and  God  its  glory,  and  the  Lamb  its  light, 
and  nations  walking  in  its  peace.    The  whole  picture  in  that 
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twenty-first  chapter  had  an  animated  and  lively  power,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  our  more  modern  words  are  tame 
and  spiritless. 

And  now  let  us  ask,  What  is  the  use  to  us  of  this  book  of 
Revelation  ?  Except  in  the  first  age  of  its  appearance,  it 
has  not  been  of  much  value  in  times  past  it  must  be  confessed. 
Men  have  seen  in  it  nothing  but  their  own  fancies  and  fool- 
ish beliefs.  The  Pope,  Cromwell,  the  First  Napoleon,  the 
Reformation,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Second  Advent  of 
Christ,  predicted  by  crazy  heads  in  our  day,  —  all  these  have 
been  found  in  the  Apocalypse.  There  has  never  been  a  re- 
ligious opinion  so  absurd  and  monstrous,  but  that,  if  no 
other  parts  of  Scripture  yielded  it  support,  it  might  be  kept 
in  countenance  by  some  text  picked  out  from  the  strange 
scenes  and  visions  of  the  Revelation.  The  well  settled  and 
rational  principles  of  interpretation  which  have  been  sug- 
gested cast  a  clear  light  upon  this  book,  and  enable  us  to 
read  it  with  interest  and  instruction. 

It  is  especially  interesting  as  carrying  our  minds  back  to 
the  earliest  attempts  at  writing.     Its  imagery  was  not  origi- 
nated by  St.  John.     He  found  it  all  in  the  writings  of  the 
proplTets,  in  those  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  especially,  and  they 
found  it  in  Assyria.     A  careful  study  of  this  book  shows  that 
John's  chief  merit  was  the  skillful  adaptation  to  his  use  of 
materials  already  at  hand.     He  originated  but  little,  either  in 
ideas  or  style.      The  thought  he  got  from  the  words  of  his 
master,  his  imagery  from  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  for  his  pre- 
dictions of  the  coming  fortunes  of  Christianity  are  only  those 
recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke  as  given  by  Christ;  and 
these  predictions  the  apostle   clothes   in   the   old   Hebrew 
drapery. 

Thus  the  description,  in  the  first  chapter,  of  the  Son  of 
Man  may  be  found  in  its  chief  elements  in  the  books  of 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  *'  I  saw  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man, 
clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the 
paps  with  a  golden  girdle.  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white 
like  wool,  as  white  as  snow,  and  his  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of 
fir«,  and  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  a$  if  they  burned  in  ^ 
furnace^  and  his  voice  as  tHe  sound  of  p^^y  waters,  and  out 
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of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp,  two-edged  sword,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  as  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength." 

No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  description  in  words  of  a 
hieroglyphical  picture,  representing  a  royal  personage  of  great 
power.  Thus  the  long  garment  and  golden  girdle  were  em- 
blems of  kings ;  the  white  hair  denoted  venerated  age ;  the 
eyes  of  flame  signified  his  piercing  knowledge ;  the  brazen  feet 
intimated  his  power  to  crush  his  foes  ;  the  voice  as  of  many 
waters  described  his  command,  heard  above  everything  else  ; 
the  two-edged  sword  out  of  his  mouth  denoted  his  power  to 
slay  merely  by  a  word ;  his  countenance  as  the  sun  in  his 
strength  signified  his  surpassing  splendor  and  majesty.  If 
we  make  a  picture  of  a  person  as  thus  described,  we  have 
doubtless  a  writing  which  was  well  understood  long  before 
the  invention  of  letters,  before  the  patriarchs,  and  Pharaohs, 
and  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

A  book  has  lately  been  published  to  show  the  influence  of 
hieroglyphics  upon  the  formation  of  Biblical  phrases,  a  large 
number  of  which  disclose  to  us  their  meaning  when  we  apply 
to  them  this  key.* 

But  the  Apocalypse  has  an  interest  above  all  this.     We 
cannot  read  its  description  of  the  great  multitude  of  people, 
who  were  redeemed  out  of  all  nations  and  kindred  and  peo- 
ple and  tongues,  the  thousand  and  ten  thousand  and  thousand 
times  thousand,  without  seeing  at  once  that  the  Apostle  John 
was  no  believer  in  a  stern  Deity,  who  dooms  the  larger  po> 
tion  of  his  children  to  remediless  woe    Amid  all  the  conflicts 
between  good  and  evil,  there  is  ever  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
air  pervading  his  pages.     Bunsen,  in  one  of  his  books  con- 
trasts the  triumphant  tone  of  th^  early  Christian  writers  with 
the  tone  of  Dante's  **  Divina  Commedia,"  which  is  sad  and 
almost  despairing,'  sees  no  triumph  of  virtue  here  on  earth, 
and  transfers  all  its  glories  to  the  future  world.     But  the 
Apostle  John  saw  a  New  Jerusalem  pome  down  from  heaven 
to  earthy  and  the  victory  of  goodness   here  universal  and 
enduring. 


^See  ^Traces  of  Picture- Writing  in  the  Bible,"  ppblished  by  Littl^ 
ftrowa  ft  Col,  a  book  from  tbe  pea  of  the  wfit^  <)(  tj^i^  article. 
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STATEMENT   OF   BELIEF. 

The  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Peabody  at  the  installation  of 
Rev.  A.  Judson  Rich,  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  has  been  printed, 
together  with  a  Statement  of  Religious  Belief,  by  Mr.  Rich. 
The  sermon  is  on  "  Progress  in  Christ,  not  Beyond  Christ," 
and  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Peabody's  usual  strength  and 
earnestness.  The  Statement  of  Belief  is  noteworthy  as  a 
very  careful  and  thorough  theological  survey  by  one  who  has 
been  trained  in  the  Calvinistic  school  of  thought,  from  which 
he  has  come  forth  without  leaving  behind  him  his  faith  or  his 
common  sense.  It  repays  careful  perusal ;  and  many  a  theo- 
logian would  experience  a  wholesome  clearing  up  of  some 
fogs  in  his  mind,  if  he  would  undertake  to  set  down  for  him- 
self a  similar  statement  of  the  great  controversy  between  the 
Liberal  and  the  Orthodox  schools. 

On  another  ground  this  Statement  of  Belief  demands  no- 
tice. It  meets  in  a  manly  way  a  difficulty  which  is  felt  by 
any  one  who  has  ever  attended  an  ordination  or  installation 
council.  Surely  a  parish  has  a  right  to  know  beyond  ques- 
tion the  opinions  of  the  minister  whom  they  settle  on  the 
great  matters  of  belief;  surely  the  ministers  who  are  asked 
to  be  present,  and  help  to  settle  him,  have  a  moral  right  to 
know  whether  he  is  one  whom  they  can  invite  to  their  own 
pulpits,  whether  he  is  one  whom  they  can  conscientiously 
consider  a  Christian  teacher  at  all.  Too  often,  the  proceed- 
ings at  councils  are  a  farce  which  ought  not  to  be  endured, 
for  the  sake  of  the  self-respect  of  the  candidates  themselves, 
and  seem  as  if  only  intended  to  shuffle  them  in  a  hurry  int<^ 
their  places,  —  from  which,  not  seldom,  they  hurry  out  again  — 
Mr.  Rich  me^the  case  as  it  ought  to  be  met,  by  a  frank,  vol — 
untary  statement,  which  must  have  commanded  respect  an( 
sympathy  by  its  intellectual  force  and  by  the  Christian  ten 
derness  with  which  be  speaks  of  those  whom  he  had  1< 
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as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  he  came.  We  quote  one  of  the 
sections  of. his  statement,  —  that  in  which  he  speaks  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  men.     He  is 
preeminently  the  Saviour,  not  one  of  many  Saviours.     Plato,  Socra- 
tes, and  Epictetus,  or  any  other  philosopher  or  teacher,  holds  no 
comparison  with  Jesus.     *  His  name  is  above  every  name.'     Other 
religions  have  flourished,  and  gained  converts ;    other  men  have 
lived  noble  lives,  and  taught  sublime  truths  ;  but  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity stand  to-day  as  the  Saviour  and  the  religion  whose  dominion 
is  everlasting,  and  whose  heritage  will  yet  be  the  whole  earth.    God 
had  revelled  himself  to  man  through  law  and  prophet,  through  type 
and  shadow  for  four  thousand  years ;  but  his  revelation  through 
Christ  was  the  high  noon  of  the  world's  day  of  history,     While 
without  Christ  for  four  thousand  years,  the  world  was  not,  however, 
without  God ;  and  when  Jesus  came,  it  was  the  fit  time  to  favor 
Zion  ;  the  world  by  a  series  of  providences  was  then,  and  not  before 
then,  prepared  to  receive  and  appreciate  the  welcome  light  whose 
burning.  Ifealing,  fruit-bearing  radiance  the  ages  should  not  dim. 

**  Whether  natural  or  supernatural  in  his  birth,  Jesus  was,  in  his 
iaaer  life  and  spirit,  Divinely  inspired  to  reveal  to  men  the  charac- 
ter and  will  of  God  ;  and  to  be  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  to 
the  race.  He  came  *to  save  us  from  our  sins,'  and  thus  to  save  us 
eternally.  He  is  not  God,  the  Deity,  nor  one  of  three  equal  Gods, 
nor  yet  a  mysterious  factor  of  three  Gods  in  one  ;  but  he  is  *  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh;'  at  least  as  much  of  God  thus  manifested 
as  is  sufficient  for  our  knowledge,  our  joy,  and  our  salvation.  He 
came  to  us  to  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  and  how  we  ought  to 
live,  and  by  what  means.  In  him  humanity  was  clothed  with  the 
attributes  of  Deity ;  and  to  the  race,  and  to  us  all,  practically,  not 
absolutely,  as  a  representative,  was  God.  In  Christ,  humanity  was 
pure  and  perfect;  and  yet  the  Divine  mind  so  pervaded  and  inspired 
his  entire  being,  that  he  was  *Immanuel,'  God  with  us.  Yet  in 
this  sense,  it  does  not  deny  or  affect  the  absolute  Unity  of  God. 
There  is  but  one  God  ;  and  Jesus,  when  his  mediatorial  work  is 
accomplished,  as  the  Redeemer  of  men,  a'd  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
will  bring  all  his  trophies  and  render  them  back  to  God,  that  ihe 
Father  may  be  *  all  in  all.'  We  worship  God,  through  Christ,  as 
the  medium  through  which  we  apprehend  the  Father,  not  the  goal 
beyond  which  the  Father  may  not  be  found,  and  Son  and  Spirit  are 
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sabordinate,  and  the  outflow  of  the  One  Infinite  mind.  And  while 
the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  both  are  one  in  spirit  and  love 
and  action,  not  in  spiritual  essence  ;  nevertheless,  while  taking  an 
intelligent,  rational  view  of  the  matter,  we  should  avoid  the  extremes 
which  emphasize  God  as  though  there  were  no  Christ,  or  centre  all 
in  Christ  as  though  there  were  no  God." 

"WORKMEN  TH.\T  NEED  NOT  BE  ASHAMED." 

The  great  need  in  theological  education  to-day  is  not  a  mul- 
tiplication of  second-rate  schools,  where  a  superficial  training 
for  the  ministry  may  be  scrambled  through,  but  a  concentra> 
tion  of  money  and  force  on  institutions  already  endowed  and 
partially  equipped  with  teaching  power.  On  this  ground  the 
needless  creation  of  such  institutions  would  be  worse  than  a 
mere  mistake,  as  it  would  tend  to  affect  the  quality  of  the 
material  of  which  the  ministry  was  composed.  The  problem 
pressing  on  all  religious  denominations,  how  to  increase 
the  number  of  really  efficient  ministers,  is  well  dealt  with  in 
•'  The  Uaivcrsalist."  We  extract  a  portion  of  the  article  en- 
titled.— 

•'WoRiLMEX  THAT  Xeed  SOT  BE  AsHAMED. — We  anticipate  DO 
objection  to  the  assertion  that  W€  lammoi  afford  U  txptriment  in  this 
bMsimiSi.  Possibly,  howerer,  all  may  not  be  folly  persuaded  what  it 
is  to  experiment.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
provide  for  the  ed'jcition  of  any  student  for  our  ministry  who  does 
no:  furnish  in  hrs  heji:th.  abilities,  character,  attainments,  and  well- 
considered  in;ent;ons«  reasonable  assurances  of  spending  many 
ye:irs  in  the  successful  administration  of  the  gospel  as  understood 
by  l*.uw^saUs^s^  Our  proposition  is  purposely  made  inclusive  of 
rariy  pirtica!ar&  Any  deftcieacy  that  promises  to  destroy  or 
sertou>:y  hinder  his  permanent  usc^tness  should  render  any  stu- 
dent ineligible  to  denominational  aid.  It  will  not  do  to  go  on  the 
pn^su!np:iv>n  thsit  be  *  may  mm  out  atl  right.*  In  no  other  prac- 
tical c\>iHxm  do  men  pennit  such  an  unminded  hope  to  contn)! 
their  juxi^ment*  \Vc  masi  ha\>^  the  probabilities  on  oar  side,  not 
4£^>vr)St  tt^ 

^  Con*&klerabIe  has  been  said  among  us  about  the  duty  of  exer- 
CWl^  caution  l«a  wt^  elh^^ft^(  men  who  will  turn  and  trample  upon 
llMt  tM  «Kpect«d  tbttoa  to  T^Mme  and  iipbokL    The  minds  <tf 
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XJnhrersalists,  we  take  it,  are  now  pretty  much  made  up  as  to  this 
matter.  We  will  not,  consciously,  give  a  dollar  nor  an  impulse 
towards  educating  a  minister  to  preach  down  the  Christian  religion. 
We  demand  that  he  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  proclamation  and 
defense  of  the  gospel.  Infidels,  Rationalists,  Naturalists, '  Radicals,' 
must  seek  other  fields.  There  is  no  place  for  them  in  our  commun- 
ion. So  i^uch,  we  observe,  has  been  settled.  And  all  our  people 
say.  Amen.  But  it  seems  to  us  scarcely  less  a  duty  to  guard  our 
ministry  against  imbeciles,  oddities,  adventurers  and  Micawbers. 
We  cannot  afford  to  patent  any  articles  warranted  to  kill  parishes  ; 
and  our  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  denomination, 
shows  that  incapacity,  eccentricity,  not  joined  with  uncommon  tal- 
ents, aimlessness,  laziness  and  immorality,  will  as  surely  ruin  parishes 
as  the  worst  and  most  unbridled  heresy.  Not  that  our  history  in 
this  respect  has  been  peculiar,  but  that  it  has,  in  common  with  that 
of  all  our  neighbors,  been  instructive. 

**  Much  is  said  of  the  *  demand  of  the  times '  on  the  pulpit.  No 
one  familiar  with  the  facts  can  doubt  that  this  demand  is  exacting. 
But  the  Christian  ministry  is  a  great  calling.  In  any  '  times '  it 
calls  for  all  that  the  highest  ability  united  to  the  most  thorough 
consecretion  can  give.  Every  young  man  of  amiable  disposition  is 
not  equal  to  that  demand.  Especially  is  not  every  young  man  who 
happens  to  have  nothing  else  to  do,  or  who  has  failed  in  some  voca- 
tion requiring  only  half  the  energy  and  resources  demanded  by  the 
ministry,  a  fit  candidate  for  this  high  office.  It  calls  for  the  best, 
in  every  respect.  And  in  our  judgment  it  should  be  the  policy  of 
our  pastors,  churches,  divinity-school  professors,  and  all  our  people, 
to  imi  el  or  attract  into  the  ministry  only  the  most  capable  ;  while 
they  should  not  suffer  tenderness  for  individuals  to  so  far  overrule 
duty  to  the  cause  as  to  allow  them  to  hesitate,  when  the  occasion 
demands,  to  discourage  or  exclude  those  whom  they  are  morally 
certain  can  never  become  permanently  beneficial  to  the  church. 

"  It  would  be  of  very  little  advantage  —  we  might  even  say  it 
would  be  a  positive  disadvantage  —  to  us  to  have  the  ranks  of  our 
ministry  filled  up  with  mediocre  men.  We  need  *  more  ministers,' 
but  we  do  not  need  more  of  the  inferior  grades.  If  we  have  no 
more  of  these  already  than  other  sects  it  is  certain  we  have  all  we 
can  put  to  any  profitable  use.  In  our  eagerness  to  furnish  destitute 
parishes  with  pastors,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  prime  impor- 
tance of  getting  men  who  will  not  merely  occupy  our  pulpits,  but 
honor  them.    Above  all,  let  no  one  have  any  just  ground  for  the 

13 
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opinion  that  we  secure  a  lower  average  efficiency  with  the  help  of 
our  theological  schools  than  was  produced  without  them." 

FAITH   IN    CHRIST. 

The  grim  fathers  who  compelled  the  division  of  the  New 
England  churches  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  memorable  con- 
troversy whose  root  of  bitterness  is  only  now  dying  out,  would 
doubtless  have  detected  the  germs  of  the  heresies  which  they 
thought  to  cast  out  in  the  following  article  from  "  The  Church 
Union,"  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  paper.  The  article  **  On 
Atonement  and  Christ,"  breathes  the  spirit  of  those  honored 
men  who  led  the  movement  of  Liberal  Christianity,  and  is 
noteworthy  as  denoting  the  undogmatic  drift  of  thought  in  all 
the  churches  toward  that  faith  which  will  be  the  bond  of  union 
where  elaborate  creeds  can  only  divide.     It  is  as  follows : — 

*'  There  is  a  set  of  religious  phrases,  such  as  Faith  in  the  Atone- 
ment, in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  in  the  work  of  Chnst,  and 
the  like,  dear  by  association  to  many  Christians,  yet  in  themselves 
adapted  to  obscure  and  weaken  the  simplicity  and  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  them  all  we  should  like  to  substitute  *  Faith  in  Christ' 
That  expression  is  perfectly  simple.     Hardly  a  child  needs  to  be 
told  what  it  is  to  have  faith  and  trust  in  a  person.     But  faith  in  the 
Atonement  as  a  past  transaction,  in  a  Saviour's  merits  as  literally 
transferred  to  our  account  like  a  credit  in  a  merchant's  ledger,  in 
the  redeeming  work  as  a  sort  of  finished  negotiation  between  Father 
and  Son,  —  these  ideas  perplex  the  mind  with  abstractions.    The 
soul  in  its  intenser  moods  craves  something  simpler,  more  direct 
and  personal  than  the^e.     Present  to  it  ju.st  Christ  himself  in  his 
divine  perfection  and  love,  and  it  is  satisfied.     Dwell  on  his  suffer- 
ing and  death,  not  to  rest  in  them  as  things  past,  but  as  revealing 
him  as  he  is  now  and  ever,  the  strength  and  tenderness  with  whki 
he  sought  and  seeks  us.      Say  to  the  penitent  soul,  not  'fiehoid 
your  salvation,'  but  *  Behold  your  Saviour.' 

"  Not  only  is  this  manner  of  presentation  simpler  and  more  intelli- 
gible, but  it  has  far  more  effect  on  the  moral  feeling  and  character. 
Faith  in  the  Atonement,  as  a  completed  transaciio.\  may  give  the 
soul  a  sense  of  security.  But  it  is  the  sight  of  Christ  himself,  the 
feeling  of  his  presence,  the  resting  of  our  souls  on  his,  that  inspires 
us  with  love  and  ardor.  The  best  assurance  even  of  forgiveness  b 
vivid  consciousness  of  Christ's  own  nature  ;  and  in  this  coo- 
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sciousness  is  the  highest  aid  to  holiness.  The  Atonement,  we  mean 
the  fact,  not  mere  theories  about  it,  is  a  great  reality.  But  the 
greatest  reality,  the  centre  of  Christian  life,  is  Christ  Jesus  himself. 
Our  very  forms  of  speech  shdUld  present  him,  rather  than  any  of 
his  special  gifts  or  works." 

So  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  the  sermons  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Deems,  of  New  York,  printed  weekly  at  the  cost  of  $2.50  a 
year,  are  very  good.  That  on  "  A  Despicable  Minister  "  con- 
tains many  wholesome  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
his  professional  brethren.  The  plan  of  the  "  Church  of  the 
Strangers,"  whose  pastor  this  clergyman  is,  is  substantially 
that  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Disciples "  in  this  city,  whose 
aim  is  also."  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  Christianity, 
to  keep  up  a  Free  Christian  Church  in  this  city,  and  to  furnish 
a  Sunday  Home  for  Strangers."  But  it  is  a  great  oversight 
to  claim  to  be  **  the  first  unsectarian  church  established  in 
America."  There  is  a  church  in  Boston  which  in  1785  adopted 
exactly  this  ground,  whose  "  symbol  of  faith  is  the  apostles' 
creed,"  which  is  written  on  its  walls,  but  is  not  made  a  test  of 
exclusion  for  any  whose  "  ritual  is  simple  and  communion 
open  ;"  and  this  church,  to  our  personal  knowledge,  includes 
persons  who  have  been  members  of  the  Baptist,  Episcopal, 
Trinitarian,  and  Unitarian  denominations. 

MR.  BARNES  AND  DEAN  ALFORD. 

The  recent  death  of  two  distinguished  theological  scholars 
of  the  English  speaking  race  is  to  be  recorded  with  sorrow. 
The  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  passed  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  day, 
1870,  into  the  nearer  presence  of  the  Master  whom  he  had 
served  with  a  rare  devotion  and  singleness  of  soul  through  a 
long  life.  Known  to  a  vast  multitude  of  readers  of  his  ex- 
pository writings  as  a  very  voluminous  writer,  he  was  also  a 
most  laborious  parish  minister,  and  prepared  his  numerous 
books  in  the  spare  moments  which  most  men  waste,  —  pay- 
ing the  penalty,  however,  for  his  unremitting  toil,  in  the  loss 
of  his  overtasked  sight  some  years  since.  The  record  of  his 
life  is  thus  epitomized  :  — 

"  His  death  is  ascribed  to  heart  disease.    He  was  born  in  Rome^ 
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N.Y.,  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1798.  When  twentjrtwo,  he 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College.  He  thence  went  to  Princeton 
Seminary,  where  his  theological  education  was  completed  in  1824. 
One  year  later  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Morristown,  N.J.,  and  continued  minister  to  that  parish  for  five 
years.  It  was  at  Morristown  that  he  commenced  the  series  of  *  Scrip- 
ture Commentaries '  for  the  aid  of  Sunday-schools  which  has  made 
his  name  so  broadly  and  worthily  known.  In  1830  he  accepted  the 
call  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and  retained 
his  charge  up  to  1868,  when  he  resigned  its  more  onerous  duties  to 
a  colleague.  Apart  from  his  services  as  a  commentator,  Mr.  Barnes 
was  known  as  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  and  as  the  au* 
thor  of  important  religious  works.  As  a  clergyman,  his  life  was 
one  of  signal  usefulness.  In  his  relations  to  his  denomination,  he 
was  involved,  in  1840,  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Judkin,  on  ^  charge 
of  heresy,  which  ended  in  his  temporary  suspension.  On  appeal, 
however,  the  sentence  was  rescinded,  and  in  a  year  he  was  re-in- 
stated in  office.  The  event  is  noteworthy  as  connecting  itself  with 
the  Old  and  New  School  secessions,  which  followed  shortly  after." 

The  honor  in  which  he  was  held  by  Christians  of  most  va- 
rious denominations  is  well  illustrated  by  the  tribute  to  his 
"  truly  consecrated  life,"  which  we  quote  below.  It  is  from 
"The  Universalist,"  and  is  not  the  less  truly  appreciative 
because  it  contains  a  just  criticism  on  certain  characteristics 
of  flie  system  set  forth  in  his  commentarres :  — 

"Indefatigable  industry,  profound  earnestness  as  a  Christian 
preacher  and  writer,  a  Biblical  scholar  and  commentator,  always 
practical  —  thinking  only  to  act — Mr.  Barnes  was  almost  apostolic 
in  the  fervor  and  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  he  gave  himself 
to  what  he  thought  his  Master's  work.  We  can  name  no  commen- 
tator, of  equal  ability,  who  seems  to  us  so  frequently  in  error  in  the 
interpretation  of  what  are  called  '  threatenings.'  He  really  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  endless  woe.  He  knew  that  if  true,  it  aught  to 
be  very  prominent  in  the  Scriptures.  He  was  therefore  led  to  see 
it  in  parables,  illustrations,  and  warnings,  when  but  for  his  prior  be- 
lief he  would  have  seen  only  temporal  retributions,  and  these  ton- 
pered  with  mercy.  His  interpretations  of  the  passages  which  Or- 
thodoxy disputes  with  Universalists  seem  to  us  worthless ;  for  in 
nuinerous  instances  he  stands  almost  alone  among  the  learned  con- 
of  his  own  creed    He  is  Ordipdw  ^  tbe  time^  and 
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on  all  subjects.  But  our  emphatic  dissent  from  his  notions  of 
Christian  doctrine  cannot  blind  us  to  his  great  merit  as  a  Christian, 
who,  according  to  the  light  that  was  in  him,  sought  to  benefit  his  fel- 
low men.  Humanity  will  be  rated  the  higher  because  it  has  shown 
itself  in  Albert  Barnes.  The  men  and  women  of  coming  genera- 
tions will  bless  his  name." 

In  Dean  Henry  Alford,  the  Church  of  England  has  lost 
one  of  her  most  scholarly  men.  Not  in  any  sense  a  great 
roan,  but  one  highly  cultivated,  who  used  his  powers  to  their 
fullest.  Perhaps  a  better  poet  than  commentator,  —  for  his 
poems,  published  here  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  in  1853,  con- 
tain some  very  deep  and  tender  things,  —  he  abandoned  the 
muse  to  devote  many  years  of  his  life  to  his  elaborate  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  wi.th  notes,  in  four  large  volumes. 

This  is  a  treasure-house  of  learning,  especially  for  those 
who  cannot  have  access  to  the  library  of  German  authorities, 
whose  results  Dean  Alford  has  gathered  up,  not  without  in- 
dependent judgments  of  his  own.  He  also  published  the 
most  important  substance  of  this  elaborate  work  in  his 
"  New  Testament  for  English  Readers,"  which  represents  a 
higher  and  broader  scholarship  than  is  set  forth  in  Barnes's 
Commentaries.  As  editor  of  the  "  Contemporary  Review," 
he  has  done  noble  and  Christian  work,  and  worthily  con- 
ducted  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest  and  most  compre- 
hensive journal  of  a  truly  liberal  Christianity  of  any  now  ex- 
isting. Since  1857  he  has  been  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  it 
was  a  fitting  use  to  which  Lord  Palmerston  put  that  position 
of  dignified  leisure  under  the  shadow  of  the  gray  old  Mother 
Church  of  England,  when  he  bestowed  it  on  so  able  a  man 
and  so  bard  a  worker.  It  is  .to  be  regretted  that  Dean 
Alford,  though  Christian,  being  still  human,  fell  into  errors 
of  judgment  and  charity  during  our  national  struggles,  which 
seem  incomprehensible  in  the  light  of  his  progressive  opin- 
ions, and  in  his  book  entitled  the  **  Queen's  English"  (which 
Mr.  Moon  sarcastically  criticised  in  his  pamphlet  "The 
Dean's  English ")  uttered  hard  and  bitter  sayings  about  us, 
whose  want  of  truth  and  justice,  let  us  hope,  he  saw  reason  to 
deeply  regret    Among  his  poems^  that  beginning,  — * 
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,  "  Thou  wert  fair,  Lady  Mar/, 

As  the  lily  in  the  sun," 

is  sweet  and  beautiful.  And  the  "  Lachrymae  Paternae  "  con- 
tain very  touching  and  tender  expression  of  the  consecrated 
grief  of  Christian  mourners.  Those  of  our  readers  who  do 
not  already  know  them  will  be  glad  to  see  the  lines  which  we 
quote  below,  which  utter  a  feeling  only  too  familiar  to  those 
who  have  known  bereavement :  — 

"  Why  day  by  day  this  painful  questioning  ? 
I  know  that  it  is  welL     I  know  that  there 
(O  where  ?)  thou  hast  protectors,  guardians,  friends. 
If  such  be  needed :  angel  companies 
Move  round  thee  ;  mighty  Spirits  lead  thy  thoughts 
To  points  of  knowledge  which  we  never  saw. 
I  know  that  thou  art  happy — fresh  desire 
Springini^  each  day,  and  each  day  satisfied ; 
God's  glorious  works  all  open  to  thy  view, 
His  blessed  creatures  thine,  where  pain  nor  death 

.    Disturbs  not,  nor  divides.     All  this  I  know, — 
But  O  for  one  short  sight  of  what  I  know ! " 

THE   BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

We  copy  from  "  The  Churchman  "  a  summary  of  an  article 
by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  a  recent  number  of  "  Good 
Words,"  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  old  Eclectic 
School  of  Alexandria,  and  the  present  Brahrao  Soma]  in 
India,     Hesaj-s:  — 

**  The  points  of  likeness  are  somewhat  striking.  At  Alexandria 
met  the  East  and  the  West,  —  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  the 
Magianism  of  Persia,  the  disciples  of  Plato  and  those  of  Zoroaster, 
Manichicists  and  Gnostics.  And  here  were  Jews  like  Philo,  learned 
in  the  Scriptures  but  full  of  fartciftil  interpretations,  and  Christians, 
like  Origen,  who  mingled  foreign  element?  with  the  GospeL 

**  All  were  Eclectics,  even  the  teachers  of  Christian  truth,  bat 
especially  the  religious  |>hi1osophers  miio  vibrated  between  Theism 
and  Pantheisnv  and  nex^er  readied  anv  stable  condosions.  The 
Eclectic  haxing  the  sole  standard  of  judgment  in  himsell^  aspired 
to  know  all  and  to  test  all,  am!  thus  gathering  up  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  tnidi  to  be  faand  aa  all  s^pstems^  ixm,  one  that  should  be 
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**  As  at  Alexandria,  so  now  in  India,  there  is  a  school  of  religious 
philosophers  of  whom  Chunden  Sen,  so  much  /efed  of  late  in  Eng- 
land, is  the  most  distinguished  exponent,  who  are  trying  to  gather 
up  truth  from  all  religions,  both  of  the  East  and  West,  and  fuse  it 
into  a  new  form.  They  oscillate  between  Theism  and  Pantheism  ; 
they  borrow  something  from  their  own  Vedas,  and  something  from 
Parker  and  Emerson ;  they  praise  alike  Renan  and  St.  Paul ;  they 
select  a  little  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  little  from  the  New, 
accept  the  philanthropy,  but  reject  the  dogmas  of  Christianity.  Of 
their  own  ability  to  distinguish  truth  they  do  not  in  the  least  doubt. 

**  Of  this  school  the  Bishop  says,  *I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
large  readers  or  deep  thinkers,  but  they  are  persistent  in  acquiring 
a  considerable  amount  of  superficial  knowledge.  That  they  are 
mostly  men  of  pure  life,  and  of  considerable  devotion  and  prayer, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  have  lately  built  what  they  would 
call  a  Church,  and  adapted  some  forms  of  worship  chiefly  imitated 
from  Christian  Churches.  Even  when  their  ideas  are  really  derived 
from  Christianity,  they  will  not  own  this,  perhaps  are  unconscious 
of  it.' 

"The  Bishop  thinks  their  chief  danger  is  from  Pantheism." 

"  CONGREGATIONAL   BREADTH." 

The  "  Chicago  Advance "  speaks  for  the  Broader  Church 
of  the  Future,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Liberal  Christian  move- 
ment in  its  beginning,  in  the  following  article : "  — 

"A  Local  Church,  thus  accessible  to  all  true  disciples,  should  strive, 
bowcvcr,  to  develop  its  life  to  the  utmost  in  the  fullness  of  its  knowledge, 
in  the  beauty  and  edification  of  its  worship,  in  the  perfection  of  its  meth- 
ods, and  in  the  extent  of  its  influence.  The  ability  to  do  this,  by  the 
reception  of  light  from  every  quarter,  and  the  opportunity  to  order  its 
own  afeirs,  subject  to  no  superior  authority,  we  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
glories  of  our  Congregational  system.    .    .    . 

**  It  is  no  surprise,  then,  to  learn  that  President  Hopkins,  of  Williams 
College,  recently  said  that  a  Congregational  Church  might  adopt  a  liturgy 
without  any  approach  to  Episcopacy,  and  might  elect  a  body  of  elders 
without  thereby  becoming  Presbyterian.  In  neither  of  the  supposed 
cases  would  there  be  an  infringement  of  the  distinctive  autocracy  of  the 
local  church,  but  rather  an  exercise  of  it  The  act  might  be  wise  or 
'ttwise,  but  it  would  be  within  the  powers  of  a  church  which  desired  to 
secure  its  best  edification.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Cheney's  Epis- 
copal congregation,  in  this  city,  in  case  the  Supreme  Court  shall  decide 
^iost  his  appeal  to  the  civil  courts,  wearied  of  its  bondage  to  Bishop 
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Whitehouse  and  his  convention,  and  wishing  to  retain  its  pastor,  should 
secede  as  a  body,  and  request  recognition  as  a  Congregational  Church. 
Should  the  fact  that  the  pastor  and  people  retain  their  liturgic  form  of 
worship  be  any  barrier  to  their  instant  and  warm  recognition  ?  Not  at 
alL  An  ecclesiastical*council,  or  the  Chicago  Association,  would  inform 
them  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  order  their  own  internal  afiairs,  includ- 
ing their  mode  of  worship,  as  seemed  to  them  the  most  profitable.  They 
might  pray  with  or  without  a  prayer-book,  just  as  they  might  sing  with 
or  without  a  hymn-book,  and  they  might  call  their  trustees  vestrymen,  as 
long  as  they  pleased.  Precisely  such  a  case  occurred,  a  few  years  since, 
in  Ohio.  An  Episcopal  Church  withdrew  from  the  diocesan  convention, 
and  was  received  into  Congregational  fellowship  without  any  restriction 
as  to  modes  of  worship.  If^  the  next  week,  a  neighboring  church,  equally 
weary  of  the  yoke  of  Presbytery,  should  apply  for  ecclesiastical  recogni- 
tion, desiring  to  retain  its  elders,  but  allowing  an  appeal  to  the  whole 
membership  of  the  church  instead  of  the  Presbytery,  we  should  make  no 
opposition  to  its  reception  into  our  fellowship.  .  .  .  Presbyterianism 
implies  an  authoritative  ecclesiastical  body  over  the  individual  churches 
of  a  given  district,  with  power  to  reverse  the  decision  of  a  loacal  church. 
.  .  .  Congregationalism  must  recognize  its  evident  and  broad  mission, 
which  is,  not  only  to  make  a  stand  for  ecclesiasticad  freedom,  but  also  to 
initiate  measures,  on  the  platform  ot  liberty,  for  "gathering  together  in 
one  the  children  of  God  which  are  scattered  abroad."  If,  while  we  care- 
fully maintain  the  independence  of  the  local  church,  we  allow  it  full  scope, 
without  prejudice,  or  railing  acciisation,  or  cutting  insinuation,  to  order 
its  internal  affiiirs  according  to  its  own  light,  and  if^  at  the  same  time,  we 
enlarge  our  instrumentalities  for  manifesting  Christian  fellowship  and  for 
doing  a  common  Christian  work,  we  shall  draw  into  union  with  ourselves 
and  each  other  churches  now  widely  separated.  .  .  .  We  need  to  plant 
ourselves  upon  a  simple  e\'angelical  doctrinal  basis  ;  to  complete  our  fra- 
ternal manifestations  of  unity  by  adding  a  National  Triennial  Council,  or 
Conference  ;  and  to  let  it  be  known  that  any  local  Christian  church  may 
join  us  while  retaining  its  own  internal  administration.  Then  shall  we  be 
prepared  for  inward  development  and  outward  growth.  We  shall  broaden 
and  ripen  in  our  intellectual  culture,  we  shall  enlarge  our  influence  and 
usefulness,  and  we  shall  gradually  convince  Christians  of  all  shades  of 
belief  and  forms  of  worship  that  no  necessity  exists  for  their  remaining 
aloof  from  each  other  in  separate  and  unfratemal  bodies.  The  liturgic 
and  the  non-liturgic  churches,  those  with  and  those  without  elders,  those 
which  sprinkle  and  others  which  immerse  in  baptism,  those  Calvinistic 
and  those  Arminian  in  their  faith,  will  learn  that  they  can  be  in  both 
moral  and  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  as  were  the  primitive  churches  with 
their  Jewish  and  Gentile  differences  of  doctrine  and  worship.  Let  us 
«  ravival  of  apostlic  liberty  and  purity,  of  primitive  breadth,  com- 
ind  power." 
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DEFINING  CHRISTIANITY. 
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"  The  Year  Book  "  of  the  American.  Unitarian  Association  is 
well  and  carefully  prepared,  and  is  indispensable  to  every  Unitarian 
minister.  It  contains  much  interesting  matter —  among  other  things 
a  very  clear  and  candid  statement  of  the  Unitarian  position  in  a 
review  of  the  action  of  the  late  National  Conference.  We  do  not 
like  the  statement,  however,  that  the  Conference  or  the  Association 
refuses  "  to  define  Christianity."  What  is  the  object  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  the  Association,  but  to  diffuse  Christianity  ?  For  this  they 
ask  fandsy  and  frankness  requires  that  they  shall  define  the  object 
they  use  them  for.  A  very  simple  and,  we  think,  quite  sufficient, 
definition  of  Christianity  would  be,  the  system  of  Jaith  and  practice 
amtamed  in  the  New  Testament^  leaving  every  man  to  learn  it  out 
for  himself  and  judge  for  himself.  Thii^  we  understand  to  be  the 
Unitarian  position  ;  affirming  a  positive  faith  on  the  one  hand  and 
liberty  on  the  other.  The  Conference  defines  Christianity  as  "  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  meaning  the  gospel  as  embodied  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  defines  Christianity,  but  declines  to  interpret  it, 
or  draw  it  out  into  a  human  creed,  leaving  that  for  the  individual  in 
the  freedom  of  his  own  studies  and  inquiries. 


Sombody,  in  "The  Commonwealth,"  gets  off  this  "tremendous" 
criticism :  — ' 

*'  In  the  '  Random  Readings '  a  certain  '  L.'  speaks  very  much  at  ran- 
dom about  *  Carlyle  and  the  War,*  having  previously  relieved  his  feelings 
(at  the  reader's  expense)  upon  the  subject  of  the  war  in  the  *  Topics  of 
the  Month.'     He  jumps  upon  poor  Carlyle  like  a  grasshopper  upon  a 
war-horse,  of  course  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  charger.      Until  , 
Carlyle  expressed  his  sympathy  with  Germany,  he  says,  there  might 
have  been  some  doubt  which  of  the  two  nations  had  the  right  of  it.    But 
the  said  sympathy  having   been  expressed,  we  are  assured  that  '  the 
Prussians  are  a  set  of  unscrupulous,  greedy,  and  merciless  marauders.' 
It  occurs  to  us,  as  a  general  reflection,  not  at  all  suggested,  of  course,  by 
tke  case  in  hand,  that  when  a  man  tries  to  be  more  tremendous  than  he 
can^be,  he  is  likely  to  appear  weaker  than  he  really  is.     Let  the  reader 
pardon  us  for  introducing  here  this  quite  irrelevant  remark." 
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You  need  no  pardon,  Mr.  Critic,  when  you  illustrate  your  own 
"gfeneral  reflection"  so  capitally. 

WHAT  WAR  COSTS. 

A  writer  in  "  Lippincot's  Magazine  "  (Mr.  Wells)  says  the  cost  of 
our  civil  war,  estimated  in  money  alone,  say  nothing  of  the  sacrifice 
of  life,  would  be  represented  by  the  ordinary  labor  of  two  million 
men  working  continuously  for  nine  years.  Add  to  all  this  the 
widows  and  orphans  made,  the  sorrow  and  desolation  of  home,  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  maimed  or  disabled  for  life,  and  who 
will  ask  to  settle  the  Alabama  claims,  or  the  fishery  controversy,  by 
another  appeal  to  arms,  or  advise  war  as  a  **  policy  "  to  keep  the 
republican  party  in  power  ?  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Wells's  language 
too  strong,  when,  quoting  Longfellow,  he  says  the  advocates  of 
sudi  a  policy  ought  to  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  curse  of  Cain. 

CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  RADICALS.  —  MR.   ABBOT'S 

SERMON. 

F.  £.  Abbot,  the  editor  of  ''The  Index,"  has  a  Christmas  ser- 
mon whidi  contains  some  fine  passages.     Mr.  A.  thinks  he  can 
celebrate  Christmas  with  a  fullness  of  significance  whidi  Christians 
cannot  find  in  it^  inasmudi  as  ikey  only  see  God  incarnate  in  Christ, 
he  sees  God  incarnate  in  ail  humanity.    But  that,  Mr.  Abbot,  would 
make  us  all  Gods»  whereas^  it  is  patoit  we  are  not     God  immanent 
in  man,  as  his  inspiration^  hb  life^  his  peace  and  joy,  his  ground  of 
all  progress^  is  one  doctrine ;  God  incarnate  b  quite  another  doc- 
trine>  —  a  distinctioQ  which  pantheists  confound  habitually.     His 
izfecaroatioQ  in  Christ  is  to  the  ezid  of  making  his  immanence  in  all 
humamty  BDK>re  fiiU  and  efficacious^    If  he  is  incarnate  in  all  men, 
potytbeisaa  iis  true»  and  there  was  no  need  of  any  Christ  at  alL  But 
Mr.  Abbot  slutl  speak  for  himscif  in  ooe  of  his  fine  passages, 
whose  rt«tocic  w«  think  £ur   better  dian    its    logic  and  meta- 
physics:— 

"^  I  tb«»  affirm  what  th<  ChristfaBs  affirm^  and  also  what  they  deny;  do 
I  Qoc»  theok  mjLke  good  my  claim  &at  my  €itth  in  the  Incarnation  is 
larger  tbaa  theirs  ?  U  ft  iK^t  dear  that  tl!)«  great  truth  which  I  accept  in 
it»  ahso^uteoe^^^  as  a  divtzi^  law^  unlimited  efti^er  in  space  or  time,  they 
mutiUt*  am^  r«duc«  to  an  excepctoiiatyiib-4  limited  to  a  particular  epoch 
aMd  a  par^culax  UK:aIity  ?  Let  them  nstaia  their  Emntanuel,  who  ht  the 
tekiiMdaki«»  t«^  thoiisaad  years  a|p»  G3ke  a  aaeleor  tfiat  Hashes  and 
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expires ;  but  let  us  retain  ours,  which  h'ghts  the  heavens  like  a  sun  that 
never  sets.  Their  Incarnation  was  transient,  —  mine  is  eternal.  God 
was  indeed  in  Jesus;  but  most  of  all  is  he  in  that  Humanity  which  abides 
in  all  ages  and  all  climes  as  a  permanent,  natural  revelation  of  himself, 
—  which  no  one  man,  however  divine,  can  express  in  all  its  divine  possi- 
bilities,—  which  shall  incarnate  more  and  more  of  the  Infinite  Spirit 
throughout  the  countless  aeons  of  eternity.  God  was  indeed  in  that  au- 
gust man  of  Palestine ;  but  he  is  as  truly  in  you,  men  and  women  of 
America,  —  as  truly  in  you,  who  listen  to  my  poor  fleeting  words,  as  in 
him  who  uttered  words  that  will  live  forever.  The  Eternal  Goodness 
that  found  such  melodious  self-articulation  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  spoke 
with  such  tenderness  and  power  in  that  pure  and  lovely  soul,  is  strug- 
gling, friends,  to  utter  a  word  of  equal  beauty  in  your  life  and  mine." 

GLIMPSES. 

A.  J.  Davis,  the  seer,  is  reported  as  saying  that  all  spirits  are 
perfect  in  form;  since  ''deformities,  such  as  humpbacks,  broken 
limbs,  and  so  on,  are  peeled  off  with  the  mortal  wrapper."  But  how 
is  it,  Mr.  Davis,  with  deformities  originating  in  bad  tempers,  licen- 
tious passions,  lusts  that  defile  the  mind  and  eat  out  all  the  beauti- 
ful sentiments  and  affections?  Do  not  these  produce  a  great  deal 
worse  deformities  when  ultimated  in  the  body  and  features  than 
those  other  things  you  speak  of?  They  certainly  do  in  this  world. 
Is  it  not  so  in  all  worlds  under  the  universal  law,  that  spirit  in  some 
sort  creates  and  fashions  the  body  that  reveals  its  essence  ?  If  it 
be  not  so  in  the  other  world,  that  must  be  a  sphere  of  worse  hypoc- 
risies than  the  one  we  now  live  in. 

WHITTIER'S   NEW  VOLUME. 

"  Miriam "  b  a  tale  whiqh  shows  the  beauty  of  humanity  and 
mercy,  and  evinces  the  large  faith  of  its  author,  who  thinks  there 
is  good  in  all  creeds  and  religions,  and  that  good  minds  find  it 
and  leave  the  bad.  Some  of  the  minor  poems  of  the  volume  are 
more  faultless  in  execution  than  "  Miriam,"  and  have  all  of  Whit- 
tier's  mellowness  and  grace.  That  to  Lydia  Maria  Child,  on  read- 
ing 4ier  poem  in  "The  Standard,"  is  in  his  best  vein  and  is  a  fitting 
response  to  a  very  sweet  and  tender  dirge  entitled,  "  A  Voice  from 
Memory."  Mrs.  Child's  stanzas  express  the  yearning  of  more  than 
one  heart  towards  the  land  of  mystery.  How  many  hands  there 
&re  stretched  out  towards  those  who  are  reaching  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river  1    The  friend  alluded  to  is  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  one 
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of  the  small  band  of  abolitionists  who  were  true  as  steel  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  slave,  when  it  was  fash- 
ionable to  ignore  or  despise  them. 

"  Again  the  trees  are  clothed  in  vernal  green, 
Again  the  waters  flow  in  silvery  sheen, 
But  all  this  beauty  through  a  mist  I  see, 
For  earth  bloomed  thus  when  thou  wert  lost  to  me. 

"The  flowers  come  back,  the  tuneful  birds  return, 
But  thou,  for  whom  my  spirit  still  doth  yearn. 
Art  gone  from  me  to  spheres  so  bright  and  fiu* 
Thou  seem'st  the  spirit  of  some  distant  star. 

"  Oh,  for  some  telegram  from  thee,  my  friend  ! 
Some  whispered  answer  to  the  love  I  send  ! 
Or  one  brief  glance  from  those  dear  guileless  eyes, 
That  smiled  on  me  so  sweetly  thy  replies. 

"  My  heart  is  hungry  for  thy  gentle  ways. 
Thy  friendly  counsels  and  thy  precious  praise ; 
I  seem  to  travel  in  the  dark  alone. 
Since  thou,  my  wisest,  truest  guide,  art  gone. 

"  And  yet  at  times  so  near' thou  art  to  me 
That  each  good  thought  seems  still  inspired  by  thee ; 
I  almost  hear  thee  say,  '  Fear  not,  my  friend ! 
Our  friendship,  pure  and  loyal,  knows  no  end.' " 

A  SOLDIERS'   MONUMENT. 

The  town  of  Wayland  have  done  a  very  sensible  and  a  very 
honorable  thing.  They  have  raised  the  best  and  most  fitting  sol- 
diers' monument  of  any  we  have  heard  of.  The  project  of  rearing 
a  marble  pile,  and  inscribing  the  soldiers'  names  upon  it,  was  dis- 
cussed and  abandoned.  What  would  most  of  these  names  be  to 
the  next  generation,  if  this  be  all  that  is  done  ?  Names,  and  noth- 
ing more.  Then  it  was  proposed  to  send  to  every  soldier  of  the 
Wayland  quota  and  get  the  story  of  his  marches  and  experiences; 
get  also  the  story  of  the  men  who  fell,  from  their  letters  and  from 
friends  who  could  furnish  the  knowledge,  and  put  the  whole  into  t 
book  carefully  compiled,  several  copies  to  be  preserved  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  town  library  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  with  flags, 
swords,  and  other  memorials  of  the  war,  such  as  could  be  gathered 
and  preserved.    The  result  is  a  large,  handsome  volume  of  soma 
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ive  hundred  pages  of  exceeding  interest.  Every  soldier's  toils, 
sufferings,  and  achievements  are  there,  gathered  while  th^y  are 
resh  in  the  memory,  and  told  with  an  unction,  sometimes  with  a 
praphic  power  which  only  a  personal  interest  could  give  them.  The 
/^olume  gives  an  inside  view  of  the  war,  such  as  we  have  seen  no- 
xrhere  else.  To  the  children  and  children's  children  of  these  heroic 
nen  the  volume  will  have  an  interest  and  value  beyond  that  which 
iny  stone  monument  could  give.  James  S.  Draper,  Esq.,  the  com- 
3iler  of  the  volume,  has  done  his  part  admirably  in  rearing  this 
snduring  monument. 

On  the  evening  of  January  5th,  ult,  a  meeting  of  all  the  surviv- 
ng  Wayland  soldiers  was  called  together,  with  all  interested  in  the 
movement  The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Each  soldier 
was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  volume  by  a  committee  of  the 
town,  with  appropriate  remarks  in  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
these  faithful  men.  The  volume  will  be  an  heir-loom  to  their 
families  forever.  It  was  a  reunion  of  thrilling  reminiscences,  and 
the  meeting  was  prolonged  far  into  the  night  with  speeches  and 
patriotic  songs  which  brought  back  vividly  the  scenes  of  victory  and 
suffering.  Every  spectator  must  have  felt  how  true  was  the  motto 
on  the  title-page  of  the  volume :  — 

"  O  mother  land  1  this  weary  life 
Thy  £ciithful  children  led  for  thee : 
Theirs  the  strong  agony  and  strife 
By  land  and  stormy  sea. 

"  And  not  in  vain :  now  slants  the  gold 
Across  those  dark  and  stormy  skies  : 
From  out  the  ruined  waste,  behold 
What  happy  homes  arise  I 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN. 

We  watch  with  intense  interest  the  progress  made  in  the  educa- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  fotxr  million  negroes  set  free  by  the  rebel- 
lion, and  made  citizens  of  the  republic.  The  organized  effort  thus 
Ear  promises  the  best  results.  All  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
that  a  college  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers  is  in  successful 
operation  at  Hampden,  in  Virginia,  two  or  three  miles  east  of  For- 
tress Monroe,  where,  it  will  be  remembered.  Gen.  Butler  first  de- 
clared the  slaves  contraband  of  war.  It  is  under  the  energetic 
management  of  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  and  contains  already  nearly 
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a  hundred  pupils.  It  has  been  built  up  principally  by  contributions 
of  friends  at  the  North,  and  funds  from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars ; 
and  efforts  are  now  made  to  add  one  hundred  thousand  more  with 
a  further  endowment  from  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  has  agricul- 
tural and  other  industrial  departments,  which  furnish  the  students 
means,  in  part,  of  defraying  their  expenses,  and  also  education  in 
farming  and  in  the  mechanic  arts.  A  gentleman  of  the  highest 
intelligence,  well  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  fchool, 
says : — 

"  I  have  attended  the  recitations  of  the  classes,  and  I  declare,  without 
hesitation,  that  I  have  never  known  a  more  thorough  system  of  teaching 
than  is  maintained  at  this  college,  and  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils,  and  the  intelligence  and  spirit  which  they  displayed 
in  the  various  classes." 

I  WANT  NO   FLOWERS. 

I  WANT  no  flowers  thy  stone  to  wreathe, 

Nor  on  thy  grave  to  blow, 
And  mind  me  of  my  withered  rose 

That  turns  to  dust  below. 

I  want  no  picture  on  my  walls 

Thine  image  to  renew. 
And  mock  thy  sweet,  angelic  smile, 

And  eyes  of  tender  dew. 

Unless  I  touch  those  rosy  lips 

That  once  to  mine  were  laid, 
I  care  not  in  the  spirit-lands 

To  meet  thy  fleeting  shade. 

If  these  be  all  that  Mercy  leaves 

To  soothe  my  great  despair, 
I'll  only  clasp  thee  in  my  dreams. 

And  carve  thine  image  there. 

But  oh !  these  shadows  which  we  grasp 

Tell,  with  prophetic  power. 

That  this  dim  world  must  be  our  dream. 

And  death  our  waking  hour. 

s. 
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INSIOE  THE  PALACK 

Mrs.  Leonowens'  book,  lately  noticed  in  our  pages,  shows  in  very 
striking  light  what  Christianity  has  done  and  is  doing  for  women. 
Mrs.  L.,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  governess  and  teacher  in 
the  household  of  the  King  of  Siam,  and  her  descriptions  of  char- 
acter and  manners,  especially  those  of  the  women  in  the  palace, 
show  what  beautiful  types  of  human  nature  those  people  might  be- 
come under  a  humane  government  and  a  pure  religion,  and  how 
cruelly  they  may  be  depressed  by  superstition  and  despotism.  The 
men  of  the  better  class  evince  singular  capacity  and  intelligence, 
and  the  women  a  singular  grace,  sweetness  and  tenderness ;  and  we 
do  not  remember  reading  of  any  people  where  a  pure  and  invigorat- 
ing faith  would  mould  human  nature  into  nobler  and  lovelier  forms. 
Our  savage  Anglo-Saxon  stock  is  slower  a  great  deal,  and  harder  to 
mould.  What  better  and  lovelier  types  of  Chrisiian  character  and 
civilization  may  be  had  when  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  not  of  its 
priesthoods,  shall  be  embraced  by  the  nations  that  now  sit  in  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death  ? 

Mrs.  Leonowens  had  a  school  within  the  king's  palace  where  she 
taught  his  wives  and  their  children.  Her  descriptions  of  their 
natural  loveliness  and  aptness  to  learn,  with  their  patience  under 
suffering  and  wrong,  are  very  touching. 

"  I  never  knew  misery,"  she  says,  "  till  I  found  it  here."  Amid 
the  glitter  and  the  ceremony,  there  was  "  the  cloud,  and  the  chill, 
and  famishing,  and  pining,  and  beating  of  wings  against  golden 
bars."  What  revolutions  shall  we  have  when  the  woman  question 
gets  into  Siam,  and  woman  suffrage  upheaves  the  despotism  that 
bruises  and  blights  its  loveliest  flowers?  We  give  entire  one  of  the 
touching  stories  which  Mrs.  L.  narrates  often,  with  a  pathos  and 
eloquence  that  move  the  heart  very  deeply. 

THE  STORY  OF   LITTLE  WANNE. 

Among  my  pupils  was  a  little  girl  about  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
of  delicate  frame,  and  with  the  low  voice  and  subdued  manner  of 
one  who  had  already  had  experience  ef  sorrow.  She  was  not 
among  those  presented  to  me  at  the  opening  of  the  school.  Wanne 
Retana  Kania  was  her  name  ("  Sweet  Promise  of  my  Hopes "), 
and  very  engaging  and  persuasive  was  she  in  her  patient,  timid  love- 
liness.   Her  mother,  the  Lady  Khoon  Chom  Kioa,  who  had  once 
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found  favor  with  the  king,  had  at  the  time  of  my  coming  to  the 
palace  fallen  into  disgrace  by  reason  of  her  gambling,  in  which  she 
had  squandered  all  the  patrimony  of  the  little  princess.  This  fact, 
instead  of  inspiring  the  royal  father  with  pity  for  his  child,  seemed 
to  attract  to  her  all  that  was  most  cruel  in  his  insane  temper.  The 
offense  of  the  mother  had  made  the  daughter  offensive  in  his  sight ; 
and  it  was  not  uptil  long  after  the  term  of  imprisonment  of  the  dis- 
graced favorite  had  expired,  that  Wanne  ventured  to  appear  at  a 
royal  levee.  The  moment  the  king  caught  sight  of  the  little  form  so 
piteously  prostrated  there,  he  drove  her  rudely  from  his  presence, 
taunting  her  with  the  delinquencies  of  her  mother  with  a  coarse- 
ne'ss  that  would  have  been  cruel  enough  if  she  had  been  responsible 
for  them  and  a  |;ainer  by  them,  but  against  one  of  her  tender  years, 
innocent  toward  both,  and  injured  by  both,  it  was  inconceivably 
atrocious.  On  her  first  appearance  at  school  she  was  so  timid  and 
wistful,  that  I  felt  constrained  to  notice  and  encourage  her  more 
than  those  whom  I  had  already  with  me.  But  I  found  this  no  easy 
part  to  play ;  for  very  soon  one  of  the  court  ladies  in  the  confidence 
of  the  king  took  me  quietly  aside,  and  warned  me  to  be  less  demon- 
strative in  favor  of  the  little  princess,  saying,  "  Surely  you  would 
not  bring  trouble  upon  that  wounded  lamb !  " 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  me  to  witness  the  oppression  of  one  so  un- 
offending and  so  helpless.  Yet  our  Wanne  was  neither  thin  nor 
pale.  There  was  a  freshness  in  her  childish  beauty,  and  a  bloom 
in  the  transparent  olive  of  her  cheeks,  that  were  at  times  bewitching. 
She  loved  her  father,  and  in  her  visions  of  baby  faith  beheld  him 
almost  as  a  god.  It  was  true  joy  to  her  to  fold  her  hands  and  bow 
before  the  chamber  where  he  slept  With  that  steadfast  hopeful- 
ness of  childhood  which  can  be  deceived  without  being  discouraged, 
she  would  say,  "  How  glad  he  will  be  when  I  can  read  ! "  and  yet 
she  had  known  nothing  but  despair. 

Her  memory  was  extraordinary ;  she  delighted  in  all  that  was  re- 
markable, and  with  careful  wisdom  gathered  up  facts  and  precepts 
and  saved  them  for  future  use.  She  seemed  to  have  built  around 
her  an  invisible  temple  of  her  own  design,  and  to  have  ilium*  nated 
it  with  the  rushlight  of  her  childish  love.  Among  the  books  she 
read  to  me,  rendering  it  fcom  English  into  Siamese,  was  one  called 
"  Spring-time."  On  translating  the  line,  "  Whom  he  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth,"  she  looked  up  in  my  face  and  asked,  anxiously,  "  Does  thy 
God  do  that  ?  Ah  I  lady,  are  all  the  gods  angry  and  cruel  ?  Has 
he  no  pity  even  for  those  who  love  him  ?    He  must  be  like  my 
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&ther ;  he  loves  us  so  he  has  to  be  rye  (cruel)  that  we  may  fear  evil 
and  avoid  it" 

Meanwhile,  little  Wanne  learned  to  spell,  read,  and  translate 
almost  intuitively ;  for  there  were  novelty  and  hope  to  hel{x  the 
Buddhist  child,  and  love  to  help  the  English  woman.  The  sad  look 
left  her  face,  —  her  life  had  found  an  interest ;  and  very  often  on 
^  fete  days  she  was  my  only  pupil ;  when,  suddenly,  an  ominous  cloud 
obscured  the  sky  of  her  transient  gladness. 

Wanne  was  poor ;  and  her  gifts  to  me  were  of  the  riches  of  pov- 
erty, —  fruit  and  flowers.  But  she  owned  some  female  slaves,  and 
one  among  them,  a  woman  of  twenty-five  perhaps,  —  who  had 
already  made  a  place  for  herself  in  my  regard,  — seemed  devotedly 
attached  to  her  youthful  mistress,  and  not  only  attended  her  to  the 
school  day  after  day,  but  shared  her  scholarly,  enthusiasm,  even 
studied  with  her,  sitting  at  her  feet  by  the  table.  Steadily  the  slave 
kept  pace  with  the  princess.  All  that  Wanne  learned  at  school  in 
the  day  was  lovingly  taught  to  Mai  Noie  in  the  nursery  at  night ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  the 
slave  read  and  translated  as  correctly  as  her  mistress. 

Very  delightful  were  the  demonstrations  of  attachment  inter- 
changed between  these  two.     Mai  Noie  bore  the  child  in  her  arms 
to  and  from  the  school,  fed  her,  humored  her  every  whim,  fanned 
her  naps,  bathed  and  perfumed  her  every  night,  and  then  rocked 
her  to  sleep  on  her  careful  bosom  as  tenderly  as  she  would  have 
done  for  her  own  child.     And  then  it  was  charming  to  watch  the 
child's  face  kindle  with  love  and  comfort  as  the  sound  of  her  friend's 
step  approached. 

Suddenly  a  change ;  the  little  princess  came  to  school  as  usual, 

but  a  strange  woman  attended  her,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  Mai  Noie 

there.    The  child  grew  so  listless  and  wretched  that  I  was  forced 

to  ask  the  cause  of  her  darling's  absence ;  she  burst  into  a  passion 

of  tears,  but  replied  not  a  word.     Then  I  inquired  of  the  stranger 

2nd  she  answered  in  two  syllables,  ^^My  su  "  ("  I  know  not").   Shortly 

afterward,  as  I  entered  the  schoolroom  one  day,  I  perceived  that 

^nnething  unusual  was  happening.     I  turned  toward  the  princess* 

door  and  stood  still,  fairly  holding  in  my  breath.     There  was  the 

*"*S«  furious,  striding  up  and  down.     All  the  female  judges  of  the 

Palax:e  were  present,  and  a  crowd  of  mothers  and  royal  children. 

^^    all  the  steps  around  innumerable  slave-women,  old  and  young, 

crouched  and  hid  their  faces. 

^ut  the  object  most  conspicuous  was  little  Wanne's  mother,  man- 
14 
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acled  and  prostrate  on  the  polished  marble  pavement  There,  too, 
was  my  poor  little  princess*  her  hands  clasped  helplessly,  her  eyes 
tearless  but  downcast,  palpitating  trembling,  shivering.  Sorrow  and 
horror  had  transformed  the  chikL 

As  well  as  I  could  understand,  where  no  one  dared  explain,  the 
wretched  woman  had  been  gambling  again,  and  had  even  staked 
and  lost  her  dau^ter's  slaves^  At  last  I  understood  Wanne's  silence 
when  I  asked  her  where  Ma*  Note  was.  By  some  means — spies 
probably —  the  whole  matter  had  come  to  the  king's  ears,  and  his 
rage  was  wtld ;  not  because  be  loved  the  child,  but  that  he  hated 
the  mother. 

Promptly  the  ocder  was  gives  to  lash  the  woman,  and  two  Ama- 
zons advanced  to  execute  tt  The  first  strike  was  delivered  with 
sewage  sktlt ;  bat  before  tiite  thoog  could  descend  again  the  child 
sprang  fonrard  aoKl  ttuog  becseif  across  the  bare  and  quivering  back 
of  her  Q3»cber.    "^  Strike  m^  sy  Either  t    Pray  strike  me,  <^  my 

Ttw(  pause  of  faxr  ti^t  foUowed  was  ooly  broken  by  my  boy,  who. 
With  a  coavulstve  cnr^  buried  hcs  hat  ciesperatdy  in  the  folds  of 

myi  skirt 

Th«fe^  indeed*,  was  a  case  for  prayer^  dsw^prwer !  —  the  prostrate 
woisao^  tboe  hesitating  lash^  the  tearless  amguish  of  the  Siamese 
child  the  heiirts*eQding  cry  of  t&e  EngTish  child^  aH  those  mothers 
with  g^rov^Iiug  browsv  but  boearts  upfiited  ainoixg  the  stars  on  the 
wlu^s.  of  cbe  Aii^l  of  Prayer.  Wha  could  behofid  so  many  women 
crouciiing,  shujdderitTg,  stupifed^  dismfiyed^  ca  sxlieaice  and  darkness^ 
aaiin>it<^J,  eulighcened  only  by  t^  dieep  whtspcnoi;  heart  of  mater- 
mCy^  and  not  be  moved  with  moiscnSd  yeaouDfjs? 

1^  child's,  prayer  was^  vaiirt.  As  demons  trcmible  in  die  presence 
of  a  god,  30  the  king  comprehem&d  tholi  Ibe  had  now  to  deal  widi 
a  powec  of  weakness>  pity,,  beauty,  courage  and  elioqtaence,  *^  Strike 
m€,  oh  my  father  !** 

Ki3^  quick,  oi^^  sa^pcicity  measured  instsrdly  aE  dbe  danger  in 
that  ch&tiletige  ;  and  though  his  voice  was  tfitck  and  agscated^  — for, 
monster  as  h^  was  at  that  moment;  be  couM  not  baft  slirink  from 
stT  iking  at  every  moiher*s  heart  at  his  fiseiv — he  oenroosHy  gave  die 
order  00  remove  the  child  and  hind  her.  The  muted  streiigtii  of 
sevt^al  women  was  not  more  than  enough  tn  Boose  t&e  cfix^  of  those 
loving  arm^  from  the  neck  of  an  unworthy  motter.  Tbe  tender 
hdnds  and  feet  were  bound,  and  the  tender  heait  was  broken.  The 
h»h:  dnscendldd  then  unfiKhid^tot  by  aoyccyL 
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Plutarch's  Morals.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  several  hands. 
Corrected  and  revised  by  William  W.  Goodwin,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  5  vols.  8vo.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown,  &  Co.     1870. 

The  thanks  of  all  reading  and  scholarly  persons  are  due  to  the 
learned  editor  of  this  classical  work,  and  to  the  publishers  who  have 
given  it  so  handsome  a  garb.     The  task  which  Professor  Goodwin 
has  discharged  has  been  more  laborious  than  any  one  can  conceive 
who  looks  only  at  his  finished  work  without  actual  comparison  with 
the  earlier  translations  of  which  it  is  modestly  entitled  a  "  revision," 
and  with  the  original  text,  which  is  often  hopelessly  corrupt.     In 
some  ways  no  enterprise  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  to  a  scholar, 
for  there  is  nothing  where  the  unseen  labor  is  in  larger  proportion 
tcTthe  seen  result ;  yet  it  must  be  a  recompense  to  Professor  Good- 
win to  be  assured  that  he  has  done  a  greatly  appreciated  and  en- 
during service  to  many  lovers  of  good  literature.     While  some  of 
the  old  translators  of  Plutarch  were  competent,  of  some  it  may  be 
said  that  they  knew  everything  except  Greek.    Their  English  is  of 
the  incomparable  raciness  which  belongs  to  the  time  when  they 
wrote,  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  present  editor  decided  to  keep  wherever  possible  the  language 
of  the  old  translation  by  "Several  Hands,"  first  published  in  1684- 
1694,  and  corrected  from  the  earlier  translation  by  Holland,  eighty 
years  previous. 

The  "  Morals "  of  Plutarch  comprise  seventy-six  dissertations,  not 
only  on  ethical  subjects,  but  on  curious  questions  of  all  sorts,  some 
of  them  quite  the  reverse  of  ethical,  and  widely  varying  in  value. 
But  the  value  of  the  whole  work  can  hardly  be  overstated,  as  a 
treasury  of  the  opinions  and  information  of  the  ancient  world. 
Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  charming  prefatory  paper,  points  out  the  excel- 
lences of  Plutarch  with  the  eye  of  a  lover ;  and  when  he  says 
"Plutarch  will  be  perpetually  rediscovered  from  time  to  time  as 
long  as  books  last,"  his  readers  will  be  reminded  how  to  many  of 
them  his  own  "  Essays  "  first  commended  the  old  sage.  In  this 
di/i  when  antiquity  is  undergoing  a  scrutiny  more  sympathetic  and 
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just  than  heretofore,  these  "  Morals  "  are  a  store-house  from  which 
to  gather  knowledge  on  many  points  under  discussion.  Plutarch, 
though  not  a  great  or  original  thinker,  had  a  wide  and  hospitable 
mind,  admired  good  thoughts  and  great  deeds,  and  has  done  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  to  transmit  these  from  the  ancient  world  to 
be  an  influence  in  the  modern  world.  The  touches  of  his  personal 
character  which  Plutarch  permits  us  to  gather  from  himself  give  a 
very  pleasing  picture  of  the  old  man  living  his  blameless  life  in 
Chceronea,  loving  his  wife  Timoxena,  mourning  for  his  daughter's 
death,  discharging  the  priestly  offices  of  the  religion  of  his  country, 
and  gossiping  with  his  readers  from  that  day  to  this.  Bom  in  A.D. 
50,  and  dying  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  his  life  was  in  a  dark,  bad 
time,  and  is  helpful  to  us  by  showing  that  good  men  could  be  better 
than  the  evil  time  in  which  their  lives  were  cast  He  lacks  the  lofti- 
ness and  bracing  quality  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus,  yet  is 
himself  a  very  instructive  illustration  of  the  greatnesses  and  the 
limitations  of  the  ancient  mind  apart  from  Christianity.  He  has 
floated  down  to  us  the  best  sayings  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  writers, 
of  whom  eighty  are  said  to  be  authors  whose  works  are  wholly  or 
partially  lost.  His  discussions  of  questions  in  natural  science  re- 
mind one  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  and  are  as  obsolete. 
Many  things  in  his  writings  disclose  to  us  the  depths  of  wickedness 
that  lay  around  him,  of  which  he  speaks  without  any  intense  flame 
of  indignation,  yet  with  a  grave  and  religious  disapproval,  and  with 
a  plainness  of  speech  quite  alien  from  modern  nicety  in  such  mat- 
ters. He  speaks  of  the  Training  of  Children,  and  gives  Marriage 
Precepts  in  a  way  which  shows  him  to  be  a  good  father  and  husband, 
though  he  was  just  growing  to  manhood  in  the  time  of  Nero.  The 
light  which  he  throws  on  manners  and  customs,  the  gleams  of  char- 
acter in  historical  persons,  are  invaluable.  How  good  is  this  repar- 
tee of  Socrates :  "  Having  fallen  one  day  very  severely  upon  an 
acquaintance  of  his  at  table,  Plato  could  not  forbear  to  take  him 
up,  saying, '  Had  it  not  been  more  proper,  sir,  to  have  spoken  these 
things  in  private  ? '  To  which  Socrates  instantly  replied,  *  And  had 
it  not  been  more  proper  for  you  to  have  told  me  so  in  private  too  ? '  " 
The  really  ethical  essays  are  noble,  and  reveal  a  devout  mind 
and  religious  nature.  Such  are  that  Of  The  Slow  Punishments  by 
the  Divinity,  that  Against  the  Doctrine  of  Epicurus,  that  Of  the  Tran- 
quillity of  the  Mind,  —  to  mention  no  others.  "  Neither  rich  furni- 
ture," he  says,  "  nor  abundance  of  gold ;  not  a  descent  from  an 
illustrious  family  or  greatness  of  autb<»ity ;  not  eloquence  and  all 
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the  charms  of  speaking  can  procure  so  great  a  serenity  of  life  as  a 
mind  free  from  gin'lt,  kept  untainted  not  only  from  actions,  but  pur- 
pK>ses  that  are  wicked.  By  this  means  the  soul  will  be  not  only 
unpolluted,  but  undisturbed  ;  the  fountain  will  nm  clear  and  unsul- 
lied ;  and  the  streams  that  flow  from  it  will  be  just  and  honest 
deeds,  ecstasies  of  satisfiiction,  a  brisk  energy  of  spirit  which  n^akes 
a  man  an  enthusiast  in  his  joy,  and  a  tenacious  memory  sweeter 
than  hope.  .  .  .  For  as  censers,  even  after  they  are  empty,  do  for  a 
long 'time  after  retain  their  fragrancy,  as  Carneades  expresseth  it,  so 
the  good  actions  of  a  wise  man  perfume  his  mind,  and  leave  a  rich 
scent  behind  them." 

In  his  philosophy  Plutarch  was  an  eclectic,  with  a  leaning  to 
Platonism.  He  believed  in  one  supreme  Divinity,  infinitely  distant 
from  the  world,  and  governing  it  through  intermediate  beings,  the 
gods  who  were  worshiped  by  men.  He  believed  also  in  the  eternal 
existence  of  a  principle  of  evil,  antagonistic  to  the  divine  principle 
of  good.  In  his  religion,  daemons  played  an  important  part,  as  the 
means  of  communion  between  gods  and  men,  sometimes  good  and 
sometimes  evil,  and  he  calculates  from  certain  lines  of  Hesiod  the 
age  of  a  daemon  to  be  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  Divifte  revelations  through  oracles  and  myths  he  believed 
in,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  essays  is  that  which 
inquires  why  the  oracles  cease  to  give  answers,  —  in  which  occurs 
the  vivid  account  of  the  mysterious  voice  which  announced  to  a  ship 
at  sea  that ''  the  great  god  Pan  is  dead." 

Plutarch  is  one  of  the  latest  authors  of  antiquity  who  sincerely 
believed  in  the  fading  faith  of  antiquity  and  in  a  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  and  he  labored  sincerely,  though  unavailingly, 
to  rekindle  the  dying  embers  of  the  old  religion  in  the  hearts  of 
his  contemporaries  and  to  revive  in  them  the  first  principles  of  faith 
and  morals.  His  earnest  honesty  in  this  makes  his  readers  respect 
and  love  him,  and  his  genial,  kindly  spirit  wins  them,  while  his 
stores  of  information  make  him  indispensable  to  students  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  history,  and  of  many  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  human  inquiry. 

We  would  again  express  grateful  acknowldgements  to  Professor 
Goodwin  for  the  laborious  and  disinterested  service  which  he  has 
rendered  by  this  accurate  and  handsome  edition  of  the  "  Morals." 

Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist.    By  Lucien  Biart.    With 
117  illustrations.    New  York :  Harper  8c  Bros.     2871.    Pp.  892. 
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Boy  readers  are  as  much  favored  as  girls  in  this  golden  age  of 
childhood.  This  book,  translated  from  the  French,  is  of  the  very 
best  kind,  and  thoroughly  to  be  commended  as  a  New  Year's  gift 
for  any  intelligent,  open-minded  boy.  It  purports  to  be  written  by 
a  naturalist  who  takes  with  him  his  little  son  in  his  explorations  of 
the  wilds  of  Mexico.  The  nine-year-old  Lucien,  Sumichrast,  their 
Swiss  companion,  and  TEncuerado,  their  Indian  servant,  pass  through 
many  adventures  and  perils,  but  are  repaid  by  the  stalactite  caves, 
the  waterfalls,  the  tropical  vegetation,  the  raft  voyage  down  ay  un- 
known river,  the  wonders  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  crowd 
these  pages.  The  book  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  truth  that  no 
fiction  can  be  so  interesting  to  youthful,  healthy  minds,  as  the  facts 
of  natural  history  well  told.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and 
numerous,  and  add  beauty  and  value  to  the  book. 

The  Victory  of  the  Vanquished.  A  Story  of  the  First  Cen- 
tury. By  the  author  of  "Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta 
Family."     New  York  :  Dodd  &  Mead. 

This  is  an  historical  romance.  The  characters  around  whom  the 
story  gathers  interest  —  Germanicus,  Agrippina,  and  Tiberius  — 
are  very  fiiithfully  drawn,  and  are  true  to  the  facts  of  history.  An 
inside  view  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  and  during  the  half  century  following;  is  painted  in 
sober  but  true  colors,  and  slavery,  with  its  horrible  oppressions  and 
cruelties,  appears  black  as  it  should  be.  Herman,  a  German  cap- 
tive, with  his  mother  and  sister,  are  taken  to  Rome,  march  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Germanicus,  are  reduced  to  slavery,  fall  in 
with  Christians,  and  are  converted  to  Chiistianity.  Their  checkered 
and  varied  fortunes  furnish  the  material  of  the  story,  and  furnish 
occasion  to  the  author  to  paint  the  old  rotten  state  of  society  and 
the  dreary  emptiness  of  the  Roman  religion  and  worship  in  con- 
trast with  the  new  creation  in  Jesus  Christ  Cloelia,  the  vestal  vir- 
gin, is  a  character  very  beautifully  drawn,  and  personifies  what  is 
good  in  the  state  religion,  or  rather  what  was,  and  the  longing  and 
the  baffled  hopes  for  a  belter  future  felt  by  all  good  and  receptive 
minds  —  **  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  "  travailing  in 
pain  near  the  birth  of  a  new  era.  The  book,  in  our  judgment,  is 
the  best  which  the  author  has  produced,  and  that  is  certainly  high 
praise.  It  abounds  in  fine  historical  painting,  and  the  work  is,  in 
fact,  a  persuasive  plea  for  the  power  and  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion*  ^ 
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The   Tone   Masters.    By  Charles  Barnard.     Illustrated.     Bach 
and  Beethoven.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.     187 1. 
Here  is  a  book  which  can  be  cordially  commended  for-young 
people  of  musical  tastes,  and  for  older  persons,  likewise,  who  wish 
to  learn  the  story  of  the  great  masters  of  musical  composition. 

Round  "the  great  organ,"  which  we  all  know,  is  grouped  just 
enough  human  interest  to  bring  the  story  into  our  modern  life,  and 
to  warm  it  with  charity;  and  then  to  the  little  comr»any  to  whom  the 
reader  is  introduced  the  history  of  the  lives  of  Bach  and  Beethoven 
is  related,  and  an  entliusiastic,  appreciative  analysis  of  some  of  their 
works  is  given.  Those  who  are  just  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
great  symphonies,  as  they  surge  round  the  silent  bronze  figure  on 
the  Music  Hall  platform,  will  be  helped  by  this  little  book  to  under- 
stand the  secret  of  their  meaning. 

Gold  and  Name.  By  Marie  Sophie  Schwartz.  Translated  from 
the  Swedish  by  Selma  Borg  and  Marie  A.  Brown.  Boston  :  Lee 
&  Shepard.     187 1. 

The  enthusiastic  letter  of  commendation  from  Mdlle  Christine 
Nilsson  to  the  translators,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  story,  will 
doubtless  persuade  many  musical  souls  to  read  it.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  they  will  be  disappointed  if  they  look  here  for  the 
peculiar  charm  of  Miss  Bremer's  writings.  The  story  has,  indeed, 
the  foreign  atmosphere  which  gives  a  piquant  and  attractive  sense 
of  novelty,  but  it  labors  somewhat  heavily  at  times,  and  its  interest 
centres  largely,  after  the  continental  fashion,  in  matrimonial  bicker- 
ings and  misunderstandings. 

Suburban  Sketches.    By  W.  D.  Howells.    New  York :  Hurd  and 

Houghton.     187 1. 

Mr.  Howells  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  essayists.  No  one  sav  e 
Hawthorne  has  written  such  exquisite  and  characteristic  papers, 
although  we  miss  in  him  the  weird  shadows  that  played  over  the 
spirit  of  the  author  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  the  deep  glimpses 
into  mystery  and  gloom  whiqh  he  opened  to  us.  But  there  is  a  real 
kinship  with  the  "  Twice  Told  Tales,"  and  a  humor  which  Charles 
Lamb  would  have  owned  fellowship  with.  There  is  not  a  careless 
sentence,  but  every  one  sparkles.  The  account  of  Mrs.  Johnson, 
the  colored  cook,  the  delicious  paper  on  "Doorstep  Acquaint- 
ance," the  "  Day's  Pleasure,"  that  entitled,  "  By  Horse-Car  to  Bos- 
ton," are  delightful  revelations  of  the  freshness  and  interest  that 
keen,  good-humored  eyes  can  find  in  the  most  prosy  facts  of  life. 
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That  on  "Jubilee  Days"  is  the  best  account  of  the  great  Coli- 
seum festival,  and  brings  back  to  the  memory  all  its  dusty  flavors 
and  strangely  heterogeneous  mingling  of  crowd  and  outside  shows 
with  grand  musical  effects. 

Plane  and  Plank  ;  or  The  Mishaps  of  a  Mechanic.     By  Oliver 

Optic.     Boston:     Lee  &  Shepard.     1871. 

This  is  one  of  the  "  Upward  and  Onward "  series.     Its  young 
hero,    Phil  Farringford,  passes  through  various  adventures  whilfe 
learning  his  honest  trade  as  a  carpenter,  which  bring  him  in  suclm^ 
contact  with  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  gambling  as  to  impress 
a  wholesome  moral  aversion  to  them  on  his  mind,  with  plenty  of  ex — 
citement  while  he  is  learning  them.    The  story  carries  the  readeK* 
along  with  it  and  is  well  told.     It  must,  however,  in  truth  be  said^ 
that  it  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  being  made  "  by  the  quan.- 
tity,"  and  though  not  injurious,  is  not  particularly  edifying  to   the 
youthful  mind. 

Sam  Shirk.     A  Tale  of  the  Woods  of  Maine.     By  Geo.  H.  Dev- 

ereux.     New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.     1871. 

The  author  of  this  fresh,  breezy  story  of  backwoods  life  won 
his  spurs  in  literature  long  ago  by  his  very  charming  translations 
from  the  Spanish  of  Yriarte.     The  present  book  is  a  very  interest- 
ing  and   vivid  picture  of  frontier   adventure  in  hunting,  logging, 
fighting  with  Indians,  with  enough  of  a  love  story  interwoven  with 
it  to  add  the  neqessary  human  zest.     The  descriptions  of  scenery 
are  evidently  the  work  of  a  lover  of  nature,  and  the  characteristic 
scenes  of  the  book,  have  the  unmistakable  flavor  of  the  woods, 
and  would  show,  even  if  the  author  had  not  stated  it  in  his  preface «, 
that  he  was  intimately  conversant  with  the  free,  wholsome  life       of 
adventure  which  he  describes.     The  description  of  a  jam  amc^tig 
the  logs  on  the  river  is  especially  vivid  and  good. 


The  following  sentence  from  a  letter  of  an  honored  clergyman  ancS^  old 
subscriber  to  The  Religious  Magazine,  received  by  the  publisher  t,  is 
one  of  many  expressions  which  have  reached  him  :  — 

"ii/y  dear  Afr.  Bowles^  —  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  ss^ood 

Christian  work  which  your  magazine  has  done  for  many  years,  as  I      be- 

lieve,  and  to  hope  that  its  influence  will  continue  to  be  for  genuine  f^rms 

of  faith  and  charity. 

"  Yours  truly, 
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CHRISTIAN    UNITY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR.     . 

• 

The  Christian  worid  has  always  been  longing  for  some 
common  bond  of  union  between  all  believing  souls.     Except 
perhaps  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  the  generations  im- 
mediately succeeding  them,  no  such  union  has  ever  existed 
throughout  Christendom.     We  have  only  to  look  a  little  way 
into  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  any  period  before  the  Refor- 
mation, to  see  that  no  such  union  ever  existed  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.     And  those  times  which  were  most 
distinguished  by  intellectual  and  spiritual  vitality  within  the 
church,  as,  for  instance,  the  age  of  Arius  and  Athanasius,  the 
age  of  Abelard,  of  Anselm,  and  St.  Bernard,  or  that  of  the 
schoolmen  a  century  later,  were  times  of  angry  conflicts  and 
dissensions  among  the  great  leaders  in  thought  and  devotion. 
As  a  basis  of  spiritual  union,  they  were  undertaking  to  settle 
^'itellectually  or  by  ecclesiastical  authority  questions  which 
^cver  can  be  settled  by  the  mind  of  man. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  religion,  the  idea  of  God, 
*^^w  it  comes  into  the  mind,  and  why  it  should  be  believed,  is 
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one  which  the  most  subtle  intellects  have  never  been  ab 

establish  on  a  logical  basis.  .  "  The  idea  of  God  in  the  i 

of  man,"  satys  Anselm,  "is  the  one  unanswerable  eviden 

the  existence  of  God."     "  This  same  thought,"  says  Mi 

(Latin  Christianity,  VoL  III.  p.  358), "seems,  with  no  ki 

edge  of  its  mediaeval  origin,  to  have  forced  itself  on  Descj 

was  re-asserted  by  Leibnitz,  if  not  rejected  was  thought  i 

ficient  by  Kant,  revived  in  another  form  by  Schelling  ar 

Hegel ;    latterly  has   been  discussed  with  singular  ful 

and  ingenuity  by  M.  de  Remusat     Yet  will  it  less  sur 

the  most  profoundly  reflective,  who  cannot  but  perceive 

soon  and  how  inevitably  the  mind  arrives  at  the  verge  o 

man  thought ;  how  it  cannot  but  encounter  the  same  • 

tion,  which  in  another  form  divided,  in  either  avowed  0 

conscious  antagonism,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Anselm  an 

opponents  (for  opponents  he  had  of  no  common  subt 

Leibnitz  and  Locke ;  which  Kant  failed  to  reconcile ;  > 

his  followers  have  perhaps  bewildered  by  a  new  and  inti 

phraseology  more  than  elucidated ;  which  modern  eclect 

harmonizes  rather  in  seeming  than  in  reality ;  the  qui 

of  questions  ;  our  primary,  elemental,  it  may  be  innate 

stinctive,  or  acquired  and  traditional,  idea,  conception,  n 

conviction  of  God,  of  the  Immaterial,  the  Eternal,  th 

finite." 

Now,  if  on  logical  and  theological  grounds  there  ii 
always  has  been  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  amon| 
greater  minds  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  all  religioi 
lief,  it  must  be  very  plain  that  no  union  such  as  Chr 
souls  long  for  can  be  brought  about  by  substantial  j 
ment  in  theological  doctrines.  "  Theology  must,  whe 
lowed  out,  become  metaphysical ;  metaphysics  must  be 
theological."  Here  is  room  for  endless  discussion  and 
less  divergences  of  thought .  When  men  undertake  in 
physical  terms  to  define  doctrines  relating  to  the  ori 
our  religious  belief,  to  the  nature  of  God  or  of  Christ 
soon  find  that  the  subject  is  too  vast  for  them.  It  has  c 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  thought,  and  distinctions  too  i 
be  appreciated  by  the  subtlest  intellect.     The  results  oi 
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discussions  will  be  almost  as  various  as  the  independent  origi- 
nal minds  engaged  in  them.  Tbe  more  earnestly,  the  more 
ably  and  conscientiously  they  pursue  their  investigations,  the 
more  widely  will  they  probably  be  separated  from  one  an- 
other. But  let  these  same  persons  seek  and  discuss  together 
how  they  may  best  (Cultivate  a  devotional  spirit,  how  they  may 
best  carry  out  the  great  precepts  of  Christian  duty,  and  every 
step  in  their  progress  will  bring  them  more  closely  together. 
When  they  meet  as  theologians  and  metaphysicians,  they 
meet  for  controversy,  dissension,  and  alienation.  But  when 
they  meet  to  consult  together  for  the  advancement  of  pure 
religion,  when  they  engage  in  works  of  Christian  duty,  or 
pray  together  in  humility  and  earnestness,  they  forget  their 
theological  differences,  and  are  drawn  together  by  the  strong- 
est of  all  sympathies.  As  children  of  a  common  Father,  as 
followers  of  a  common  Saviour,  sanctified  by  the  same  Spirit, 
as  pilgrims  journeying  towards  the  same  eternal  home,  they 
are  united  in  heart  and  life,  and  belong  all  to  the  same  reli- 
gious communion.  Sometimes  they  who  have  spent  the 
whole  day  in  discussions  which  have  made  them  feel  as  if 
they  had  nothing  in  common,  and  could  have  no  Christian 
fellowship  with  one  another,  as  they  have  left  these  theologi- 
cal discussions,  and  dwelt  on  the  great  precepts  of  our  reli- 
gion, their  religious  works  and  duties,  their  dependence  on 
God,  their  need  of  mercy,  their  hopes  of  salvation,  and  then 
have  united  in  prayer,  using  in  their  doctrines,  with  a  hearty 
unison  of  feeling,  the  same  passages  of  Scripture  which  in 
their  discussions  have  only  separated  them  from  one  another, 
their  souls  are  knit  together  by  the  holiest  sympathies,  and 
they  find  that  in  heart  and  life  they  are  bound  together  by 
affinities  stronger  than  can  ever  come  from  any  similarity 
or  idcfntity  of  intellectual  opinions.  When  those  views  of 
God  are  presented  which  lift  the  soul  up  in  awe  and  love, 
when  the  momentary  concerns  of  eternity  press  upon  us, 
^ben,  as  in  som'e  terrible  catastrophe  at  sea,  there  is  no  hope 
but  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  then  theological  distinctions 
are  thrown  aside  as  of  no  account,  and  all  turn  to  the  same 
God,  and  call  on  him  for  pardon  and  acceptance. 
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Here  is  a  great  lesson,  not  only  of  Christian  toleration  a 
forbearance,  but  of  Christian  union.  Whatever  in  our  r< 
gion  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  whate^ 
serves  to  quicken  the  sense  of  duty,  or  to  draw  men  nea 
to  Christ  and  to  God,  draws  them  also  more  closely  to  c 
another.  But  all  attempts,  by  minute  articles  of  faith  relati 
to  the  metaphysical  difficulties  which  everywhere  press 
theological  subjects,  only  serve  to  create  heresies  and  di^ 
ions.  It  was  so  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  when,  th 
centuries  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  attempt  \ 
first  made  to  force  such  articles  upon  the  church  ;  it  c 
tinned  so  till  the  human  mind  had  lost  its  freedom  under  ti 
terrible  despotism  of  the  Roman  church  which  threatened 
bury  our  religion  in  the  ghastly  tomb  of  the  dark  ages  ;  s 
since  the  Reformation,  this  same  process  of  division  s 
alienation  has  gone  far  enough  to  grieve  every  devout  hej 
to  awaken  a  general  longing  for  some  new  bond  of  spirit 
union  and  some  season  of  rest  from  the  perpetual  warf 
which  hostile  sects  have  been  waging  against  one  anoti 
And  is  there  no  way  in  which  a  more  extended  and  m 
hearty  union  may  be  brought  about  among  the  various  mc 
bers  of  Christ's  body  ? 

We  believe  that  there  is.  The  ablest  and  purest  mer 
the  age  have  been  looking  for  it.  Many  plans  for  the  accc 
plishment  of  such  an  end  have  been  proposed.  But  then 
only  one  which  can  be  effectual.  If  we  would  secure 
harmony  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  we  must  g 
up  our  elaborate  creeds,  and  come  back  to  the  simple  fon 
las  which  Christ  and  his  immediate  followers  established  i 
imposed. 

Take,  for  example,  the  great  doctrine  indicated  by 
words  of  the  baptismal  formula,  which  seems  to  have  b 
the  original  test,  so  far  as  doctrines  go,  of  Christian  disci] 
ship.  The  doctrine,  bound  up  in  the  words  by  which  i 
disciples  were  initiated  into  the  Christian  church,  is  unqi 
tionably  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  our  religion.  It  s 
arates  it  from  all  other  religions.  Christianity  is  not  a  m 
elevated  form  of  deism,  or  a  refinement  on  Judaism.     It 
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elements  peculiar  to  itself,  implied  in  this  baptismal  form, 
deeply  affecting   the   character   of  its   worshipers   and   the 
nature  of  their  worship.     Take  out  of  the  New  Testament 
all  that  is  said  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  leaving 
us  with  only  what  is  there  revealed  of  the  Infinite  Father, 
and  our  religion  will  lose  we  need  not  say  how  much  of  all 
that  most  commends  it  to  our  hearts.     God  is  thrown  back 
into  the  distant  heavens.     Our  conceptions  of  him  become 
remote.    Our  feelings  towards  him  are  chilled.     He  does  not 
connect  himself  as  now  with  the  tender  reverence  that  draws 
us  towards  him,  and  makes  us  look  to  him,  not  with  awe 
alone,  but  with  tears  of  trusting  gratitude  and  love.     As  we 
follow  Jesus  through  his  ministry,  and  hear  his  words  and 
enter  into  his  spirit,  we  feel  that  he  is  to  us  the  manifestation 
of  the  Father ;  that  he  brings  God  in  all  his  gentle  and  en- 
dearing attributes  home  to  our  hearts,  connecting  him  with 
our  fireside  affections,  giving  us  warmth  and  tenderness,  and 
a  sense  of  trust  and  nearness  to  him  in  our  devotions.     So 
our  feelings  towards  God  are  modified  by  the  peculiar  rela- 
tions to  us  which  are  indicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
dwells  a   sanctifying    presence   in   the   soul,   subduing   our 
hearts,  forming  them   anew,  through  a  divine  life,  into  the 
image  of  God,  till  his  love  pervades  all  our  affections,  purges 
away  all  bitterness,  and  is  breathed  out  from  us  in  our  daily 
thoughts  and  acts. 

Here  is  a  type  of  character  formed  under  influences  alto- 
gether unlike  those  which  proceed  from  any  other  religious 
dispensation.  And  the  influences  under  which  it  is  formed 
are  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  formula  of 
Christian  baptism.  All  these  elements,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  enter  into  the  highest  type  of  Christian  worship 
and  Christian  Iffe.  They  who  cherish  that  worship  and  that 
life  feel  themselves  bound  together  by  some  unseen  but  pow- 
erful bond  of  sympathy  and  union.  They  are  drawn  to  one 
another,  and  they  feel  that  wherever  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together  in  the  name  of  Christ  there  is  he  in  the  midst 
of  them.     They  are  brought  into  communion  with  him  and 
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with  heavenly  things.     Inward  life,  power,  peace,  is  imparte: 
to  them,  and  a  nearer  intimacy  with  heaven. 

Here  is  the  practical  influence  of  the  doctrine.     We  aa 
not  deists.     Our  religion  is  not  preached  to  congregations 
deists,  but  to  companies  of  Christian  believers,  who  grow 
through  Christ  into  union  and  harmony  with  God. 

Now,  why  can  we  not  fall  back  on  the  great  Scriptur 
expressions  which  address  themselves  with  such  power  to  thi 
imagination  and  the  heart,  and  feed  the  inmost  springs 
our  spiritual  thought  and  life  ?  Why  can  we  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  disciples  ?  Why  must  we  refine  upon  their 
words,  and  cover  them  over  with  distinctions,  or  tie  them  up 
by  our  definitions,  till  the  simplicity,  the  power,  and  the  lib- 
erty of  the  divine  words  are  lost,  its  heavenly  perfume  ex- 
haled, and  its  freshness  gone  ?  Those  .living  words  which 
come  to  us  always  in  the  perennial  greenness  of  a  divine  ere- 
ation,  with  thought  enough  to  exhaust  the  intellect  of  the 
profoundest  philosopher,  and  yet  coming  home  to  the  heart 
and  comprehension  of  the  child,  the  moment  they  are  stripped 
of  their  freedom  and  drawn  up  into  a  creed,  lose  their  charm, 
and  seem  cold,  unsatisfactory,  barren,  and  dead.  The  beau- 
tiful form  so  full  of  life  and  grace  is  wrapped  in  its  winding 
sheet  and  laid  in  the  tomb.  But  when  in  the  freedom  of 
returning  life  the  spirit  shall  come  back  to  it,  the  now  living 
form  shall  throw  aside  its  grave-clothes,  leave  the  tomb,  and 
come  forth  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  believer,  and  to  fill  him 
with  thankfulness  and  love. 

For  whatever  this  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
may  be  in  its  last  analysis,  it  does  not  in  the  Scriptures  offer 
itself  to  us  as  a  metaphysical  formula.  In  Peter  we  find  a 
part  of  it  used  as  a  heartfelt  expression  of  grateful  trust :  "  I 
believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the'  Son  of  the  living  God," 
It  was  breathed  out  by  Jesus  himself  in  a  promise  of  un- 
speakable tenderness :  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  I 
will  come  to  you."  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words  ;  and  my  father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him  and  make  our  abode  in  him."     In  the  prayer  before  the 
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agony  of  the  garden  it  appears  again :  "  This  is  life  eternal, 
to  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  It  was  uttered  most  fully  in  the  baptismal 
service.  It  was  a  blessed  revelation  to  the  first  martyr,  when 
a  moment  before  his  death  he  saw  the  glory  of  God  and  cried, 
"Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  It  fell  as  a  heavenly 
benediction  from  the  lips  of  Paul,  when,  yearning  with  desires 
which  no  other  language  could  express  for  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  those  whose  salvation  was  dearest  to  his  heart,  he 
said,  "The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all 
forever."  And  in  the  Apocalypse  it  appears  as  a  solemn 
ascription  in  that  triumphal  scene,  where  "  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  peoples,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their 
hands,"  saying,  "Salvation  to  our  God  who  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb." 

These  were  the  earliest  expressions  of  this  doctrine,  —  no 
metaphysical  abstraction  or  subtle  distinctions,  but  a  prayer, 
a  benediction,  an  anthem,  to  warm  the  heart,  and  lift  it  up  in 
adoration  and  praise.  And  so,  when  James  and  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  the  beloved  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  bosom, 
had  by  violent  deaths  been  transferred  from  their  prayers  and 
labors  here  to  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  above,  the  doctrine 
still  continued  under  these  simple  forms,  an  expression  of 
trust  or  prayer,  or  an  ascription  of  praise  to  touch  the  heart, 
and  to  lead  to  unity  of  feeling  and  of  worship.  Those  early 
Christians  had  too  deep  an  interest  in  Christ,  they  were 
bound  to  him  by  affections  too  strong  and  full  of  reverence, 
to  attempt  by  any  poor  definitions  of  theirs  to  analyze  and 
set  forth  the  mysteries  of  his  nature.  They  had  faith  in  him, 
but  their  faith  was  more  a  sentiment  than  a  formula,  more  a 
conviction  of  the  heart  than  a  conclusion  of  the  understand- 
ing. They  believed  with  intense  love  and  reverence  in  his 
personal  presence  and  care.  They  called  on  him  for  aid  in 
their  trouble.     They  sang  ascriptions  of  praise  and  gratitude 
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to  him.  They  commemorated  his  dying  love,  and  held  con 
munion  with  him  by  the  solemn  and  affecting  rite  which  h 
had  instituted. 

When  they  met,  as  they  usually  did  for  worship  at  the  fir 
dawn  of  every  day  (we  follow  here  the  account  given  by  Bu 
sen),  they  sang  the  follo\^ing  hymn,  the  earliest  of  which  at 
record  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  may  have  been  sum 
by  the  Apostle  John  : — 

"  We  praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  worship  Thee, 
We  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  great  glory, 
O  Lord,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Lord  God 
O  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son : 
Jesus  Christ: 

That  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
Have  mercy  upon  us,  receive  our  prayer. 
Thou  that  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father, 
Have  mercy  upon  us. 
For  thou  alone  art  holy. 
Thou  only  art  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 
To  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  Amen." 

In  another  hymn  is  the  expression,  "  Vouchsafe,  O  Lore 
to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin." 

In  the  evening,  as  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  candles  wer 
first  brought  in,  those  simple-minded  followers  of  Christ,  wh 
had  yet  assented  to  no  elaborate  creed,  sang  this  beautifi 
hymn :  — 

"Jesus  Christ,  thou  joyous  light  of  holy  glory,  of  the  Father  everlas 
ing,  coming  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  seeing  the  evening  light,  v 
praise  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Thou  art  worthy  to  I 
praised  at  all  times  with  holy  songs,  thou  Son  of  God  who  hast  give 
life.    Therefore  the  world  glorifieth  Thee." 

In  another  hymn  to  God  are  these  words :  — 

"  We  praise  Thee,  we  sing  unto  Thee,  we  bless  Thee, 
On  account  of  Thy  great  glory, 
O  Lord  the  King,  Father  of  Christ : 

Of  the  spotless  Lamb  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world 
It  behoveth  to  praise  Thee  ; 
It  behoveth  to  sing  unto  Thee  ; 
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It  behoveth  to  glorify  Thee,  God  and  Father  : 
Through  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  forever  and  ever." 

Here  is  indicated  the  original  form  of  the  Gloria  Patri :  — 
-* 'Glory  be  to  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

TVe  see  how  all  this  harmonizes  in  spirit  with  the  language 
>f"  the  Scriptures.  The  only  creed  in  those  primitive  ages, 
aLTkd  it  was  repeated  by  catechumens  as  they  were  about  to 
receive  or  enter  into  the  waters  of  baptism,  was  in  these 
swords :  —  , 

"  I  believe  in  the  only  true  God,  the  Father  Almighty  ; 
"And  in  his  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour ; 

"And  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  giver  of  life." 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  or  more  beautiful  as  an  ex- 
pression of  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who,  at  the  peril  often 
of  life,  were  about  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  assume,  with  the 
privileges,  the  responsiblities,  of  Christian  believers.  Gradu- 
ally clause  after  clause  was  added,  till  on  this  simple  basis 
what  has  been  called  the  Apostles*  Creed  had  been  formed. 
Still  this,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  composed  mostly  of  Scrip- 
tural statements,  and  does  not  enter  at  all  into  metaphysical 
distinctions. 

But  afterwards  a  different  spirit,  and  with  it  a  different 
practice,  was  introduced.  Pagan  philosophers  were  con- 
verted, and  brought  their  philosophy  with  them  into  the 
church.  They  carried  their  speculations  into  the  most  sacred 
of  all  subjects,  and  formed  metaphysical  theories,  some  of 
them  strange  and  monstrous,  respecting  the  nature  of  God 
and  of  his  Son.  When  it  became  necessary  to  meet  and  put 
down  these  extravagant  views,  the  leaders  in  the  church  did 
not  fall  back  on  the  early  formulas  of  faith  and  worship,  but 
engaged  in  counter  speculations  and  statements.  They  laid 
down  their  opposing  metaphysical  theories.  They  formed 
them  into  articles  of  faith,  less  and  less  simple,  gradually  tak- 
ing up  into  them  elements  of  the  heathen  philosophy,  and 
obliging  all  who  entered  the  church  to  assent  to  them.     In 
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this  way  the  Nicene  Creed  was  formed  and  imposed.  In  this 
way  was  formed  the  Athanasian  Creed,  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
man Church,  retained  by  the  English,  though  seldom  read 
there,  and  wisely  rejected  by  the  American  branch  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  —  a  creed  which  we  can  hardly  read,  when 
in  a  thoughtful  frame  of  mind,  without  a  shudder  at  its  awful 
profanity  and  assumption  of  divine  authority,  fortified  as  it  is 
in  the  beginning  and  middle  and  end  by  its  triple  batteries 
of  anathemas,  threatening  with  everlasting  dan\nation  all  who 
do  not  believe  in  every  one  of  its  unintelligible  or  absurd  dis- 
tinctions. "  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is 
necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith,  which  faith  except 
every  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he 
shall  perish  everlastingly." 

Here  intellectual  distinctions  and  the  assumptions  of  hu- 
man power  were  gradually  growing  over  and  strangling  the 
grand  but  simple  expressions  of  faith  and  worship  which 
abound  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  inspired  the  devotions 
and  guided  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Here  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  beginning  of  a  spiritual  despot- 
ism, which,  denying  all  liberty  of  thought,  brought  on  the 
ages  of  darkness,  crushing  the  soul  of  man,  shutting  out  the 
light  of  God,  heaping  up  its  unrighteous  exactions  and  enor- 
mities, till,  no  longer  tolerated  by  God  or  man,  its  iniquities 
were  exposed,  and  in  the  fearful  convulsions  of  the  Reforma- 
tion its  authority  was  shaken,  and  a  portion  of  Christendom 
was  set  free,  at  least  from  its  most  terrible  exactions. 

But  among  Protestants  a  similar  course  has  been  pursued. 
Men  dare  not  trust  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  earliest  and 
simplest  formulas  of  Christian  faith.  Following  the  example 
of  the  great  religious  bodies,  Greek  or  Roman,  from  which 
they  have  come  out,  every  little  sect  or  association  claims  the 
right  to  draw  up  its  articles  of  belief,  set  forth  its  metaphys- 
ical analysis  of  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  exclude  from  the  Christian  name  and  ordinances 
those  who  do  not  assent  to  them.  Is  this  in  accordance 
either  with  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  our  religion }  We  say 
nothing  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  creeds.    Allow 
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that  every  word  they  contain  is  true.  What  right  have  these 
men,  these  churches  or  associations,  —  for  they  are  but  men, 
—  to  set  forth  their  metaphysical  theories  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  mysterious  of  all  subjects,  and  demand  that  we  shall 
give  our  assent  to  them,  or  be  forever  shut  out  from  the  priv- 
ileges and  hopes  of  our  religion }  Devout  men  and  women 
may  give  their  assent  to  every  sentence  contained  in  the  gos- 
pel, and  to  every  formula  of  faith  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  they' 
may  profess  their  belief  in  every  formula  which  Christ  pro- 
posed or  which  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors 
required,  they  may  show  all  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues 
in  their  lives,  and  yet,  because  they  do  not  assent  to  certain 
metaphysical  distinctions,  studied  out  and  drawn  up  by  weak 
and  fallible  men,  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  Christian 
ordinances  here,  and  the  hopes  of  salvation  hereafter ! 

We  would  protest  against  this  as  contrary  to  the  whole 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  religion,  as  an  unauthorized  and  mon- 
strous wrong,  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  meek  and  mer- 
ciful Jesus,  creating  divisions,  dissensions,  alienations,  and 
enmities  in  the  bosom  of  his  church.  The  Greek  Church 
condemns  and  excommunicates  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Church  of  Rome  condemns  and  excommunicates  all  Protest- 
ant denominations.  Protestant  churches  denounce,  condemn, 
and  excommunicate  one  another,  and  all  on  precisely  the 
same  grounds,  because  they  will  not  assent  to  certain  formu- 
las of  metaphysical  doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  form,  which  not 
one  person  in  ten  thousand  has  time  to  investigate  or  can 
^derstand.  The  heart  sickens  at  the  thought.  If  any 
extended  work  of  Christian  benevolence,  even  a  sanitary 
niission  for  the  benefit  of  our  soldiers  in  time  of  war,  if  any 
great  scheme  of  education  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
whole  people  is  got  up,  if  any  new  movement  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  religion  within  our  own  borders  or  among 
l^eathen  nations  is  designed,  the  jealousy  of  clashing  sects  is 
roused.  The  purest  feelings  are  embittered  by  its  rankling 
suspicions.  Christian  missionaries  in  distant  lands  some- 
times make  their  religion  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  among 
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the  heathen  by  their  own  disputes  and  conflicting  claims, 
the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  Je$us  Christ,  the  Son 
God,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  comes,  not  to  create  div 
ions,  but  unity  and  peace  among  men,  in  the  name  of  all  th. 
should  be  sacred  and  dear  to  us  in  our  religion,  we  woui 
protest  against  this  unchristian  and  unholy  warfare,  and  ca 
on  all,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who  are  carr}'ing  01 
this  system  of  human,  or  rather  inhuman  proscription,  t 
give  up  their  unhallowed  work,  their  ungodly  assumption  ( 
authority  over  the  souls  of  their  brethren.  It  is  the  sham 
and  scandal  of  the  Christian  world.  It  paralyzes  our  bej 
eftbrts.  It  falls  as  a  blight  on  our  Christian  afiections,  an 
narrows  down  to  a  creed,  or  a  party,  or  a  sect,  feelings  whic 
should  be  as  broad  and  free  as  the  family  of  man,  or  tl; 
spirit  of  God.  It  deepens  the  tone  of  national  enmities, 
divides  and  alienates  families,  it  creates  dissension,  strife,  an 
hatred  among  neighbors.  It  puis  asunder  those  whom  Gc 
has  joined  together,  and  converts  the  peaceful  borders  • 
the  church  into  the  battle-ground  of  conflicting  sects. 

In  thickly-settled  communities,  where  churches  of  diffe 
ent  names  are  easily  accessible,  the  injustice  of  the  exclusi\ 
policy  is  less  severely  felt ;  though  even  there,  not  only  i 
the  alienation  of  those  who  should  be  friends,  but  in  familie 
and  especially  in  the  religious  education  of  cTiildren,  it 
often  the  source  of  misunderstanding  and  mutual  distruj 
among  those  who  are  united  by  the  most  sacred  of  huma 
ties.  But  in  small  and  remote  places,  where  there  are  hardl 
people  enough  to  support  a  single  church,  the  injustic 
has  often  a  most  painful  and  cruel  influence.  Persons  < 
scrupulous  fidelity  in  their  lives  and  thoughts,  who  lo> 
and  reverence  their  Saviour,  and  would  gladly  honor  him  t 
obeying  his  precepts,  are  studicusly  shut  out  from  the  ore 
nances  of  his  religion,  because  they  cannot  subscribe  to  i 
the  articles  of  a  creed  drawn  up  by  human  hands  in  co 
formity  with  certain  metaphysical  theories  respecting  the  ( 
vine  nature.  "  We  accept,"  they  say,  **  the  gospel  of  Chri; 
and  every  term  of  honor  which  the  New  Testament  besto^ 
on  his  august  and  sacred  name.     We  look  to  him  and  i 
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tniths  revealed  in  him  for  our  hopes  of  salvation."  **  But 
no,"  is  the  stern,  hard  reply,  '*  you  do  not  assent  to  our  creed, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  part  with  us."  And  so  they  are 
driven  away  from  the  table  of  our  common  Lord.  Their 
children  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism. 
In  their  bereavements  and  sorrows,  in  sickness  and  at  the 
approach  of  death,  they  cannot  receive  from  the  minister  or 
the  church  the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  unless  they  give 
up  their  most  dearly  cheriished  convictions.  The  Christian 
sympathy,  for  which  we  all  of  us  long  in  hours  of  sorrow  and 
pain  and  weariness,  is  denied  to  them  by  those  who  profess  to 
be  the  followers  of  Christ.  Thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  a 
sympathy  richer  and  deeper  than  that  which  flows  through 
any  human  channel.  The  soul  has  always  free  access  to  the 
mercy-seat  of  God.     There  it  may  pour  out  its  griefs,  confess 

• 

Its  unworthiness,  pray  for  pardon,  consolation  and  support,  to 
One  who  never  casts  off  those  who  seek  him  with  humble  and 
trusting  hearts. 

Still,  the  evil  is  a  severe  one.  It  bears  with  the  greatest 
severity  on  persons  of  the  most  tender  and  sensitive  natures 
—  those  who  most  need  the  supports  which  may  be  given  to 
one  another  by  the  members  of  a  Christian  church.  Why 
can  we  not,  in  our  terms  of  followship  and  union,  come  back 
^othe  usages  of  the  primitive  church,  laying  aside  'the  meta- 
physical creeds  and  formulas,  on  which  so  rpuch  human  in- 
genuity has  been  expended,  and  resting  on  those  great  pre- 
cepts of  truth  and  duty  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  or  their  immediate  successors 
m  the  church  ?  Thanks  be  to  God,  we  do  see  indications  of 
^he  coming  of  this  better  day. 

We  shall  always  need  different  organizations,  different 
forms  of  church  discipline  and  worship,  and  different  theolog- 
ical views.  But  we  shall  all  recognize  one  another  as  living 
naembers  of  the  same  church,  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
same  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  penetrated  by  the 
same  spirit,  living  for  the  same  end,  and  with  the  same  hopes 
of  eternal  life.  We  already,  practically,  in  the  best  experiences 
of  our  own  hearts  and  lives,  to  a  certain  extent  are  true  to 
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these  sentiments.  The  books  which  we  most  seek,  and  che 
ish  in  our  closets,  as  aids  to  help  us  in  our ■  devotions,  belon 
to  no  one  denomination,  but  are  cherished  alike  by  member 
of  almost  every  religious  communion.  So,  as  we  look  baci 
into  the  past,  the  names  of  those  most  held  in  honor  b) 
Christians  everywhere,  as  among  the  saints  and  religioDf 
benefactors  of  mankind,  belong  to  branches  of  the  churdl 
as  widely  separated  from  each  other  as  the  ancient  Jews  and 
Samaritans.  All  lesser  distinctions  are  forgotten,  as  we  nu 
through  the  long  line  of  holy  men  belonging,  as  we  now  see 
to  one  great  company  of  the  faithful  on  earth  and  the  redeemec 
in  heaven.  St.  Augustine  and  Borromeo,  Thomas  Aqut 
nas  and  Fenelon,  Luther  and  Melancthon,  George  Herbcrl 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  that  saintly  man.  Archbishop  Leigb 
ton,  Baxter  and  Doddridge,  John  Bunyan,  who  wrote  th 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  was  for  years  imprisoned  for  faei 
esy,  Isaac  Watts,  the  author  of  those  beautiful  hymns  whic 
have  done  so  much  to  sustain  the  devotion  of  the  Christia 
world,  and  which  are  sung  in  churches  where  he  would  nc 
have  been  permitted  to  partake  of  the  communion,  the  tw 
Wesleys,  and  John  Newton,  or,  to  come  down  to  our  own  da 
and  to  those  who  have  lived  in  our  metropolis,  Cheverus,  th 
poor  man's  friend,  as  he  was  the  honored  companion  c 
princes,  Samuel  H,  Stearns  cut  off  only  to  soon  from  a  lil 
of  Christian  fidelity  and  usefulness,  Channing  and  Ware  an 
Sharp,  who  labored  side  by  side  in  the  same  cause,  Croswel 
Mason  and  Peabody.  and  the  meek  and  faithful  Bishop  Gri.' 
wold,  whose  blameless  life  was  passed  in  this  Episcopal  dt< 
cese,  till,  in  the  ripeness  of  a  good  old  age,  he  suddenly  wa 
not,  for  God  had  taken  him.  As  we  read  the  lives  of  thes 
men,  as  we  follow  them  in  their  labors  of  love,  as  we  ente 
within  the  sanctuary'  of  their  devotions,  as  we  see  with  wha 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  they  had  their  conversation  1 
the  world,  we  feel  that  they  all  belonged  to  one  church,  tha 
tttey  were  baptized,  not  into  any  narrow,  sectarian  creed,  bu 
■  into  the  great  commonwealth  t^  Christian  ideas  and  senti 
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*Thc  true  creed  of  the  church,"  says  Stanley,  "  the  true 
Gospel  of  Christ,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  proportion  as  it  coin- 
ddeswith  the  watchwords  or  the  dilemmas  of  modern  con- 
troversy, but  rather  in  proportion  as  it  rises  above  them,  and 
cuts  across  them.  .  .  .  On  the  way  to  our  Father's  house, 
no  kss  than  in  our  Father's  house,  are  many  mansions  — 
many  halting  places.  None  of  us  can  embrace  at  a  glance 
tkc  whole  of  Christian  truth.  .  .  .  Take  the  expressions  of 
the  highest  genius,  when  it  has  turned  itself  to  moral  and 
idigious  matters.  Who  will  venture  to  name  the  party  or 
the  sect  to  which  it  belongs.?  Who  will  venture  to  fix  the 
cract  theological  place  of  the  "Analogy"  and  "Sermons" 
of  Butler  ?  What  special  school  will  be  willing  or  able  to 
close  its  doors  againt  Francis  Bacon  ?  Not  because  their 
genius  is  irreligious,  not  because  it  is  weak  or  faltering.  No  : 
bnt  because  it  transcends  the  limits  of  our  ordinary  thoughts, 
because  it  approaches  by  another  way  to  something  like  the 
loftiness  of  Him,  whose  image  and  superscription  it  bears." 
(Canterbury  Sermons,  pp.  112-115.) 

It  would   be  difficult   to  show  by   his  writings  whether 
Shakespeare  belonged  to  the  Protestant  or  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.     Men  of  the  loftiest  piety  and  the  most  tran- 
scendent powers  belong  to  the  church  universal.     They  may 
iave  differed  in  their  metaphysical  explanations  of  the  nature 
of  God  and  his  Son,  and  in  their  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pKne ;  but  they  all  believed  in  Christ,  they  were  all  largely 
endowed  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  they 
meekly  followed  their  master  on  earth,  and  are  now,  we  feel 
assured,  among  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  in  heaven. 

For  piety,  such  as  warmed  and  expanded  the  souls  of  these 
men,  draws  men  together  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  The  Chris- 
tian virtues  and  charities  draw  men  together  by  ties  stronger 
than  sectarian  organizations.  So  the  great  Scriptural  expres- 
sions of  faith  and  love  and  gratitude  and  praise,  outbursts  of 
loving  reverence  towards  Christ,  and  of  adoration  towards 
the  Father  Almighty,  break  through  all  sectarian  distinctions, 
and  draw  all  true  believers  towards  their  common  Lord,  and 
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towards  him  who  "  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  onl  ^ 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  nc:^ 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life."    But  the  moment  w^e  go  beyoi 
the  first  principles  of  Christian  union,  and  undertake  to  bii 
men    together   by   metaphysical    creeds,    we   only    establi  ^ 
grounds  of  variance  and  dissension,  which  must  create  div  ^5 
ions  and  alienations  among  those  who  ought  to  labor  hand    in 
hand.     The  strictest  rules  of  duty,  the  largest   measure     of 
faith  and  love,  with  the  largest  liberty  of  thought  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  reverential  acknowledgment  of  Christ  as  our 
common   Saviour,  can  alone  unite  in  one  fold  all  those  who 
are  truly  baptized  into  the  name  of  the   Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
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Each  hath  its  place  in  the  eternal  plan  ; 

Heaven  whispers  wisdom  to  the  wayside  flower, 

Bidding  it  use  its  own  peculiar  dower, 

And  bloom  its  best  within  its  little  span. 

We  must  each  do,  not  what  we  will,  but  can  ; 

Nor  have  we  duty  to  exceed  our  power. 

To  all  things  are  marked  out  their  place  and  hour. 

The  child  must  be  a  child,  the  man  a  man  ; 

And  surelv  He  who  metes,  as  we  should  mete 

Could  we  His  insight  use,  shall  most  approve, 

Not  that  which  fills  most  space  in  earthly  eyes, 

But  what  —  though  Time  scarce  note  it  as  he  flies, — 

Fills,  like  this  little  daisy  at  my  feet. 

Its  function  best  of  diligence  in  love. 

—  T.  Burbridge. 


\ 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ERNEST  RENAN,  BY  F.  T.  WASHBURN. 

Strange  difficulties  present  themselves  to  the  historian 
when  he  tries  to  settle  the  time  and  the  social  surroundings 
to  which  the  poem  of  Job  belongs.     At  first  sight,  indeed, 
this  poem  occupies  rather  an  isolated  position  in  the  Hebrew 
literature.     The  personages  who  figure  in  it  are  not  Jews ; 
the  place  where  the  scene  is  laid  is  outside  of  Palestine ;  the 
worship  which  we  see  practiced  in  it  is  that  of  the  patri- 
archal times :  Job  is  the  priest  of  his  family ;  he  has  rites  of 
his  own  which  do  not  correspond  to  any  of  the  usages  pecu- 
liar to  the  religion  of  Israel ;  no  allusion  at  all  is  made  to 
the  Mosaic  usages,  nor  to  the  peculiar  beliefs  of  the  Jews. 
This  combination  of  circumstances  has  given  rise  to  an  opin- 

• 

*on,  started  long  ago  and  adopted  by  able  critics,  according  to 
^hich  the  book  of  Job  is  not  of  Hebrew  origin.  Such  an 
opinion  is  certainly  untenable,  if  we  understand  by  it  that 
the  language  of  the  book  of  Job  is  not  pure  Hebrew,  or  that 
the  Hebrew  text  which  we  have  in  our  hands  is  a  translation 
of  a  work  written  in  another  Semitic  dialect.  But  it  contains 
a  good  deal  of  truth,  if  we  only  take  it  to  mean  that  the 
atmosphere  into  which  this  curious  book  transports  us  is  not 
'nore  especially  Hebrew  than  Idumean  or  Ishmaelite,  and 
that  the  idea^  at  the  bottom  of  it  belong  in  common  to  the 
Jiomadic  branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  have  none  of  those 
characteristic  features  which  assign  to  the  Jewish  people  so 
Marked  a  position  among  the  rtiembers  of  that  family. 

Let  any  one  reflect  upon  the  consequences  arising  from 
this  important  fact,  and  he  will  see  that  only  two  hypotheses 
^n  be  proposed  to  explain  it.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  poem 
of  Job  was  written  in  Hebrew  by  a  Hebrew  (no  doubt,  I 
helieve,  rests  any  longer  upon  that  point  in  the  opinion  of 
^y  exegetical  scholar) ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  book  of  Job  have  nothing  especially  He- 
hrew  about  them,  we  must  suppose  either  that  the  composi- 
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tion  of  the  book  was  prior  to  the  time  when  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  Hebrews  took  their  definitive  form  through 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  or  that  the  Jewish  author  who  wrote  it 
wished  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  wisdom  of  Teman,  nearly 
as  Plato  gives  us  in  his  "  Timaeus  "  an  attempt  at  the  Pythag- 
orean philosophy,  and  in  his  "  Parmenides  "  an  attempt  at  the 
Eleatic  philosophy,  and  that  he  had  enough  literary  refine* 
ment  to  lend  his  characters  only  thoughts  and  language 
suited  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  placed  the  events 
of  his  poem.     I  confess  that  the  literary  phenomenon  whid: 
the  book  of  Job  would  present,  on  this  second  h3rpothesis 
seems  to  me  out  of  all  probability.     Antiquity  was  ignoran 
of  what  we  call  local  color.    The  Alexandrian  author  of  thi 
book  of  WisdoQ^,  and  even  in  some  respects  the  author  o 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  make  Solomon  speak  as   thougl 
he  were  of  their  time.    The  book  of  Daniel,  which  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  commits  very  serious  blun 
ders  of  representation  with  r^ard  to  the  Assyrian  perioc 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  Philo,  Josephus  especially,  speak  of  th 
ancient  patriarchs  with  an  historical  sense  as  weak  as  Livy' 
in  treating  of  the  ancient  times  of  Rome.     I  cannot,  there 
fore^  admit  that  a  Hebrew  of  a  remote  age  (we  shall  prov 
soon  that  the  book  of  Job  cannot  be  brought  down  later  thai 
the  seventh  centur\'  before  our  era)  had  the  singular  idea  o 
composing  a  patriarchal  poem,  and  followed  up  his  design  sc 
well  that  his  work  does  not  give  a  single  false  note,  nor  betia) 
in  any  part  the  artificial  system  upon  which  it  would  have 
been  composed. 

It  may  be  said*  it  is  true,  that  the  Hebrews  kept  for  a  long 
time  a  >"erk-  distinct  sense  of  the  patriarchal  life,  and  that  this 
life  was  for  them  a  kind  of  ideal  in  which  they  were  fond  oi 
{facing  their  fictions^  \'en'  much  as  the  Greeks  used  to  place 
theirs  in  the  heroic  age.  It  may  be  added  that  an  intention  ol 
local  coloring  seems  to  show  itself  in  this  remarkable  circuffi' 
stance  that  the  author,  speaking  in  his  own  name  in  the  pros< 
partSs  calls  God  y^A<;^'M^  while  everj-  time  that  he  makes  tb< 
Uttuacans  speak»  he  puts  in  their  mouths  only  the  monotbe 
Mmcs  £Am4  £7»  S.'iuJ*itl    But,  besides  its  not  beinj 
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absolutely  certain  that  the  prologue  and  epilogue  are  from  the 
same  hand  as  the  poem,  that  would  be  a  very  simple  thing  to 
attend  to,  and  does  not  imply,  by  a  great  deal,  the  degree  of 
literary  refinement  required  for  the  composition  of  an  entire 
poem  in  an  order  of  ideas  different  from  the  author's.  Let 
us  add  that  the  strong,  vivid,  and  vigorous  coloring  of  the 
poem  of  Job,  its  austere  and  impressive  aspect,  exclude  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  counterfeit  An  exception  must  be  made 
ofElihu's  discourse,  but  this  very  exception  strongly  sup- 
ports our  position ;  for  the  difference  in  tone  between  that 
discourse  and  the  rest  of  the  poem  strikes  the  least  attentive 
wader  at  first  sight 

If  the  poem  of  Job  be  a  sincere  work,  if  it  express  fairly 
the  ideas  of  the  time  and  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed, without  any  thought  of  imitation,  tq  what  age  and 
to  what  school  must  we  refer  it  ?     A  very  old  and  well-ac- 
credited opinion  has  boldly  cut  through  this  question.     Ac- 
cording to  that  opinion,  the  poem  of  Job  is  the  most  ancient 
*ork  of  the  Hebrew  literature.     As  no  trace  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions  was  found  in  it,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
the  book  was  prior  to   Moses,*   and  that   its   composition 
reached  back  to  the  patriarchal  age.     But  the  authors  of  this 
opinion,  in  order  to  escape  from  serious  difficulties,  laid  them- 
selves open  to  objections  still  more  serious.     On  the  hypoth- 
esis in  question,  the  language  of  the  book  of  Job  ought  to 
have  something  antiquated  and  primitive  about  it ;  now  that 
language,  on  the  contrary,  shows  singular  art  and  labor.   If  we 
were  to  follow  only  the  indications  drawn  from  the  grammar, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  refer  the  book  to  the  later  times  of 
the  Hebrew  literature.    The  reasoning  which  led  the  early 
scholars  to  this  singular  opinion  rested  moreover  upon  a  ruin- 
ous base.     They  were  surprised  at  not  finding  in  the  book  of 
Job  any  trace  of  the  Mosaic  prescriptions.     But  no  more  is 
any  trace  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  in  the 
history  of  the  Judges  and  of  the  first  Kings,  and  in  general 


*  The  wholly  gratuitous  hypothesis  according  to  which  Moses  himself 
is  the  author  of  f^e  book  of  Job  hardly  deserves  mention. 
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in  the  writers  prior  to  the  last  epoch  of  the  kingdom  of  Ji 
The  idea  that  the  Mosaic  law,  as  we  have  it,  reaches  ba( 
its  entireness  to  Moses  can  hardly  be  upheld  any  longer, 
is  certain  that  Moses  gave  laws  to  the  people  whose  libc 
he  was  ;  it  is  also  certain  that  parts  of  the  code  attribut 
him  belong  to  him  in  reality ;  but  either  because  his  prei 
tions  were  not  of  a  nature  to  penetrate  very  deeply  int( 
or  because  the  people  of  Israel  were  at  first  but  little  fa 
to  them,  it  is  not  until  the  period  of  reforms  and  of  pi< 
of  which  the  reign  of  Josiah  was  the  decisive  moment 
we  see  the  history  of  Israel  controlled  by  that  complete 
of  institutions  which  the  Pentateuch  lays  before  us. 
the  nature  of  these  institutions  was  such  that  their  im 
could  not  fail  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  whole  history  c 
people ;  and,  in  fact,  after  the  period  of  reform  of  whi< 
have  just  spoken,  we  find  them  present,  if  I  may  so  s 
every  step. 

Therefore  from  the  book  of  Job's  being  conceived  oi 
of  the  ideas  which  are  designated,  with  more  or  less  n 
by  the  name  of  Mosaic,  we  cannot  conclude  that  this 
is  anterior  to  Moses.  One  whole  branch  of  the  Hebn 
erature  is  in  the  same  case.  I  refer  to  all  that  literati 
moral  philosophy,  of  which  the  book  of  Proverbs,  a 
number  of  Psalms,  the  Song  of  Songs,  to  which  we  th 
pretty  high  antiquity  should  be  attributed,  are  notab 
mains.  This  literature,  in  general  grouped  around  Sol 
is  not  specially  Jewish ;  it  is,  like  the  book  with  whi 
are  occupied,  purely  Semitic.  Solomon,  who  cultiva 
with  so  much  success,  was  in  intimate  relations  wit 
neighboring  countries  of  Palestine,  so  much  so  that  tlu 
itv  of  his  part  in  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  cha 
suffered  much  by  it  His  whole  history  shows  him  to 
a  parabolic  philosopher  much  more  interested  in  the  p 
wisdom  of  the  Gentiles  than  in  the  pure  worship  of  Je! 


•  As  I  cannot  develop  this  importint  subject  here,  I  content 
with  referring  the  reader  to  the  ver)*  good  summing  up  of  this  q 
which  M.  Munk  has  given  in  his  Palestine,  p.  132  et  see}. 
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The  neighboring   tribes  of  Palestine,   and   particularly   the 
Beni-Kedettiy  or  Men  of  the  East,  among  whom  the  events  of 
the  book  of  Job  are  enacted,  shared  in  the  same  philosophy.* 
The  Idumean  tribe  of  Teman,  in  particular,  to  which  Job's 
principal  adversary  belongs,  was  celebrated  for  its  wise  men.f 
It  is  certain,  then,  that  there  was  a  special  form  of  intellec- 
tual culture  there,  a  school,  if  one  please  to  call  it  so,  whose 
memory  the  people  of  Israel  alone  has  handed  down  to  us, 
but  which  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  it.     It  is  even  proba- 
ble that  among  the  remains  of  Hebrew  wisdom  there  have 
been  preserved  to  us  fragments  of  the  wisdom  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes.     That  King  Lemuel,  under  whose  name  the 
compiler  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  has  saved  for  us  the  begin- 
ning of  a  gnomic  poem, J  has  been  thought  by  several  critics 
to  be  an  Arabian  king  ;  and,  in  fact,  if  his  name  be  not  sym- 
bolical or  fictitious,  we  must  certainly  seek  him  outside  of  the 
line  of  the  kings  of  Israel.     The  poem  of  Agur,  §  which  pre- 
sents strong  points  of  resemblance  to  the  foregoing  as  to 
style  and  manner,  has  perhaps  a  like  origin. 

It  is  to  that  great  school  of  parabolic  philosophy,  one  of 
the  titles  to  glory  of  the  Semitic  race,  that  the  book  of  Job 
belongs.     Although  written  by  a  Hebrew,  this  book  repre- 
sents to  us  a  kind  of  speculation  which  was  not  native  to 
Palestine.     A  great  number  of  mythological  or  astronomical 
legends,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  it,  are  not  found  else- 
where among  the  Hebrews,  at  least  under  the  same  form.|| 
We  feel  the  neighborhood  of  the  Syrian  and  Babylonian  poly- 
.theism,  particularly  of  what  has  been  called  Sabaism,^  much 
nearer  in  it  than  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews.     A  number  of 
things  in  it  indicate  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  where 

♦  I  Kings,  V.  10  [12  ?]. 

t  Jeremiah  xlix.  7 ;  Obadiah  9 ;  Baruch  iii.  22,  23.  Compare  Job  xv. 
10,  18,  19. 

t  Proverbs  xxxi.  1-9. 

§  Proverbs  xxx. 

I  Chap.  i.  6  et  seq.;  iii.  9;  ix.  7-9,  13;  xviii.  13,  14;  xxvi.  5  et  seq.; 
Xttviii.  7,  32. 

\  Chap.  xxxi.  26-2S, 
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the  author  seems  to  have  travded,*  and  with  Mt.  Sinai,  where 
he  had  doubtless  seen  the  working  of  the  mines  which  he  de- 
scribes with  so  many  details.  (Chap.  xxviiL)  The  circum- 
stance that  all  the  personages  of  the  poem  belong  to  tin 
Semi'KtJtm.  celebrated  for  their  wisdom,  cannot  be  an  arbi 
trar>*  fiction.  It  certainly  does  not  imply,  as  Herder  sup 
posed,  that  the  poem  was  originally  written  among  the  Arabi 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Palestine,  nor  that  it  is  the  work  o 
some  forgotten  rival  of  Solomon ;  but  it  is  enough  to  indicate 
that  the  whole  composition  rests  upon  an  Idumean  legend 
that  the  philosophical  questions  agitated  in  the  discussion  ar< 
nothing  else  than  the  common  themes  of  the  Semitic  rheto 
ric,  aiHi  that  thus^  in  a  very  true  sense,  these  precious  page 
huw  transmitted  to  us  an  echo  of  the  ancient  wisdom  o 
Teman. 

The  opinion  which  we  have  just  set  up  upon  the  characte 
of  tho  book  of  Job  evidently  does  not  settle  at  all  the  precis4 
epoch  at  which  it  was  written ;  fivr  although  the  flourishing 
e|xvh  v>f  the  kind  of  Uteratinre  of  which  we  are  speaking  wa 
the  epoch  of  So£H>ci2on»  it  continQed  to  be  cultivated  ver; 
long  at^erward:$s  |u:st  as  the  style  of  the  Kasidas  of  prae 
l^mitk  Arabia  kef^t  in  £]ishBon  long  after  Mohammed,  an< 
thi3^  in  a  $Ute  of  socieiiy  whoiy  difierent  from  that  in  whid 
thi*  liorTO  of  jveftry  wats  iavcntedL  The  composition  of  th( 
bok>ik  of  Job  ^'(iKp^posfCS^  it  i&  tnu^  a  philosophical  fratemit 
between  Isjt^  ^vc^  tbe  c&et^boring  countries,  and  it  is  onl; 
in  SolonMxn''$  \m^.  tftat  we  see  this  firatemity  dearly  estafa 
tisJhed ;  but  it  wa;^  mo*  u&t7>(i2ib(  kept  up  imder  his  successon 
until  the  \xm»  wlnem  ttB&e  Jlewssb  people,  thanks  to  the  influ 
ence  oi  its  pdropke^  aijm£  its  pietistic  kings,  settled  dowi 
squarely  int^>  iits.  owa  w^x^  ac&d  tiaumed  its  back  upon  othe 
nations.  The  bcoik  <oi  FW>veffbs  was  not  compiled  until  th< 
time  of  the  kiio^s. ;  £(iXlk»2ijKStes  is  more  modem  still,  and  ye 
it  evidently  beHorag^s;  to^  tfce  samae  literary  tendency ;  the  Ec 

♦  The  diescriptoiwi  ^oi  filht  cr'X'wSfo  insd  of  cfee  Mppopotunus  (Cha{ 
xH.)  »  so  vivid  3iS  tx^  tll^»ij  go]t^  tx^^  se«  ta  ic  a  (fiurect  relicctioa  of  the  tei 
'vor  which  th«  au.tboi:  ikh  bei^<^«  citersaff  onoiQiStKrs.  MentkNi  is  also  mad 
of  the  pyramidsi,  ^  poi^^iiudv  ^  bi^ts  ma^  9i  rssbcs^  Sx^ 
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desiasticus  of  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  written  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, is  the  last  reflection  of  that  old  gnomic  wisdom,  which 
did  not  wholly  disappear  from  among  the  Jews  until  they 
adopted  the  Greek  philosophy,  or  rather  appropriated  it  to 
their  own  beliefs.  It  is,  therefore,  from  outside  circumstances 
and  from  a  more  heedful  examination  of  the  details  oC  the 
poem  that  we  must  demand  the  solution  of  the  problem  which 
the  general  considerations  heretofore  set  forth  are  not  enough 
to  settle. 

\A^e  find  the  book  of  Job  expressly  mentioned  only  twice 
in  Jewish  antiquity :  once  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  com- 
posed about  the  year  i6o  before  Jesus  Christ,*  and  again  in 
tbe  book  of  Tobias  (ii.  12,  15,  Latin  Vulgate  textf),  a  book 
of  a  pretty  modern  date.     To  tell  the  truth,  these  are  nearly 
superfluous  witnesses,  since  it  could  not  enter  the  mind  of 
any  serious  critic  to  put  the  poem  of  Job  at  so  late  a  period. 
Vatke,  who  has  pushed  to  its  utmost  the  tendency  to  rejuve- 
^^ate  the  works  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  places  the 
l>ook  under  discussion  in  the  period  of  the  Persian  rule  in  the 
fifth  century  before  our  era.  J     We   may  without   fear  go 
back  much  farther.     The  poem  of  Job,  at  least  in  its  essen- 
&d  parts,  is  certainly  prior  to  the  captivity.     The  writings 
after  that  memorable  date  have  a  wholly  different  character. 
They  are  stamped  with  a  rigid  Mosaism,  with  an  exalted 
devotion  and  patriotism  (Tobit,  Esther),     The  ideas  in  them 
upon  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life  are  more 
advanced.     The  Jewish  spirit,  closing  up  more  and  more  in 
view  of  the  great  mission  which  it  was  soon  to  accomplish, 

*  This  rests  upon  an  extremely  ingenious  conjecture  lately  proposed 
^Geiger  on  the  nth  verse  of  Chap.  xlix.  of  this  book.  See  Zeitschrift 
dcr  Deutschen  Morgenlaendischen  Gesellschaft,  1858,  pp.  542,  543. 
The  words  tQv  hc^puv  of  the  Greek  translation  answer,  almost  beyond  a 
^wbt,  to  the  word  n'lt*,  Job,  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesiasticus,  now 
^st  The  Greek  translator,  misled  perhaps  by  some  mistake  in  his  man- 
script,  did  not  recognize  a  proper  name  in  the  word,  and  interpreted  it 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  root. 

t[Not  found  in  the  English  Authorized  Version  of  Tobit,  which  varies 
^gely  from  the  Latin  version.] 

t  Die  Biblische  Theologie,  pp.  570  et  seq. 
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loses  all  freedom,  all  flexibility.  The  intellectual  relations  of 
Israel  are  no  longer  with  the  Beni-Kedem  and  the  Temanites, 
but  rather  with  Persia,  afterwards  with  Greece.  In  the  severe 
Judaism  of  that  period,  we  should  seek  in  vain  for  room  for  a 
work  so  free  in  its  movement,  filled  with  so  strong  an  odor 
of  tjie  nomadic  life,  and  supposing  so  much  breadth  of  mind. 
The  hardy  apostrophes  and  energetic  protestations  of  Job 
would  have  passed  for  blasphemies  in  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  taste  for  theopha- 
nies  and  special  revelations  which  is  noticeable  in  the  book 
of  Job,*  and  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  Agur's  poem,t  does 
not  belong  to  the  Persian  period ;  no  more  is  the  old  theol- 
ogy of  the  Sons  of  God,  the  rebellious  dragon,  &c.,  of  that 
time.  Finally,  the  language  of  the  book  of  Job  has  a  firm- 
ness, a  beauty,  which  we  should  seek  in  vain  in  the  writings 
of  an  age  in  which  the  Hebrew  language  was  no  longer 
spoken,  at  least  in  its  purity,  but  had  become  the  portion  of 
scribes  and  scholars. 

A  very  weighty,  although  not  decisive  passage  in  Eze- 
kiel  (xiv.  14  et  seq.)  confirms  what  has  been  said.  Ezekiel, 
wishing  to  name  three  notably  righteous  persons,  mentions 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job.  Ezekiel  begaYi  to  prophesy  in  the 
year  595.  We  are  sure,  then,  that  Job,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  our  era,  had  passed  to  the  state  of  a  man  cele- 
brated for  his  holiness,  and  that  there  was  already  a  legend 
developed  about  him.  But  can  we  conclude  from  that  that 
the  book  which  bears  his  name  existed }  Strictly  we  cannot. 
That  book,  in  fact,  is  not  a  simple  recital  of  the  trials  and  of 
the  patience  of  Job ;  it  is  an  artificial  composition,  in  which 
the  trials  of  the  old  patriarch  are  taken  as  a  theme  for  philo- 
sophical discussions.  Far  from  these  discussions  being  of  a 
nature  to  bring  out  the  patience  of  Job,  their  singular  hardi- 
hood would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Ezekiel  was  not 
acquainted  with  them  when  he  put  Job  forward  as  a  saint. 
Everything  disposes  us  to  believe  that  the  legend  of  Job  is 

*  Chap.  iv.  12  et  seq.;  xxxiii.  14  et  seq. ;  xxxviii.  et  seq. 
t  Proverbs,  Chap.  xxx. 
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more  ancient  than  the  book  of  Job.  Popular  celebrities  are 
not  created  by  an  isolated  book,  especially  in  times  when 
people  write  and  read  but  little.  Besides,  the  pure  fictions 
of  the  drama  and  the  romance  were  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  It  is  probable  then  that  in  Ezekiel's  time 
there  existed  edifying  recitals  of  the  sufferings  and  piety  of 
Job  ;  but  nothing  in  the  passage  quoted  proves  that  Job  had 
as  yet  been  takerv  for  the  subject  of  a  kind  of  philosophical 
tragedy.  What  shows  plainly  that  such  a  conclusion  would 
be  e.vaggerated  is  that  in  that  passage  Job  is  named  by  the 
side  of  Daniel.*  Now  it  is  not  possible  that  the  book  of 
Daniel,  such  as  we  have  it,  existed  at  the  time  when  Ezekiel 
wrote  that  passage,  since  in  the  book  of  Daniel  mention  is 
made  of  events  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

A  much  stronger  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  book  of  Job 
in  the  century  which  preceded  the  captivity  is  drawn  from 
several  passages  of  Jeremiah,  from  which  it  seems  to  result 
that  Jeremiah  had  read  the  book  in  question,  and  had  bor- 
rowed from  it.  Can  any  one  doubt  it  upon  reading  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ?  f 

"  Cursed  be  the  day  when  I  was  born ;  let  not  the  day 
when  my  mother  bare  me  be  blessed ! 

"  Cursed  be  the  man  who  brought  the  news  to  my  father, 
saying  to  him,  A  man-child  is  born  unto  thee,  and  filled  him 
thus  with  joy ! 

"  Be  that  man  like  the  cities  which  Jehovah  overthrew  for- 
ever ;  in  the  morning  may  he  hear  cries  of  alarm,  and  at  the 
hour  of  noon  tumultuous  shouting. 

*  Daniel  is  presented  as  an  eminently  wise  man  in  another  passage  of 
Ezekiel  (xxviii.  3).     Now  Daniel,  according  to  the  book  which  bears  his 
name,  ought  to  be  younger  than  Ezekiel,  since  that  makes  him  come  to 
Babylon,  a  cAt'/dy  in  the  year  604  before  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  most  favora- 
ble hypothesis.     The  only  means  of  explaining  this  strange  confusion  is 
to  suppose  that  the  legend  of  Daniel,  as  Ezekiel  knew  it,  was  connected 
^th  a  more  ancient  period,  perhaps  with  the  Ninevite  period,  and  that 
^ter  it  was  transferred  to  Babylon  and  to  the  period  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
^^e  book  of  Daniel,  such  as  we  have  it,  is  not  earlier  than  the  time  of 
^«  Seleucidae. 
t  Jeremiah  xx.  14  et  seq. 
4 
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"  Because  he  slew  me  not  from  my  mother's  womb,  so  that 
her  bowels  had  been  my  grave,  and  she  had  carried  me  in  her 
forever. 

"Wherefore  came  I  forth  from  my  mother's  womb,  to 
see  labor  and  sorrow,  and  to  have  my  days  waste  away  in 
shame  ? " 

Let  any  one  compare. that  passage  with  the  eloquent  curs- 
ings of  Job  (iii.  3  et  seq. ;  x.  18)  and  he  wiH  not  hesitate  to 
say  which  of  the  two  authors  has  copied  the  other.*  The 
softness,  the  heaviness,  the  absence  of  ring  and  of  parallel- 
ism which  mark  the  passage  from  Jeremiah  enable  us  to  lay 
our  finger  upon  the  change  which  had  already  been  wrought 
in  the  poetic  language  and  spirit  of  the  nation  at  the  time 
when  this  prophet  wrote,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  seventh  century.  And  so  there  is  no  longer,  I  believe,  a 
single  Hebrew  scholar  who  does  not  put  the  composition  of 
the  book  of  Job  at  least  a  hundred  years  before  the  captivity, 
that  is  to  say,  about  the  year  700.t 

What  generally  prevents  Hebrew  scholars  from  going  fur- 
ther back  is  the  character  of  the  language  of  the  book  of  Job, 
which  seems  to  them  modern  and  already  touched  with  the 
Chaldaism  of  the  later  epochs.  Gesenius  especially  insisted 
upon  this  consideration  ;  J  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
observations  of  this  learned  and  judicious  philologist  lack 
discrimination  here.  Among  all  the  idioms  which  he  has 
gathered  together,  I  do  not  see  one  which  is  evidence  of  an 
enfeebled  language,  or  which  cannot  also  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  and  in  the  song  of  Deborah 
whose  antiquity  nevertheless  everybody  acknowledges.  The 
language  of  the  book  of  Job  is  the  clearest,  the  closest,  th^ 


•  There  are  two  or  three  other  places  where  a  parallel  may  be  draw^ 
between  Job  and  Jeremiah,  but  they  arc  less  striking.  Jeremiah  i^ 
moreover,  subject  to  reminiscences  of  this  kind ;  we  find  in  him  maim 
passages  from  the  other  Hebrew  writings.  See  Kuepcr.  Jeremias  libr^ 
rum  sacronim  interpres  atque  vindex  (Berlin,  1S37),  p.  164  et  seq. 

t  This  is  the  common  opinion  in  Germany.  It  is  also  the  opinion  < 
M.  Munk  in  France.     Palestine,  pt  449^ 

J  Geschichte  dcr  hebra?ischen  Sprache,  p.  33  et  seq. 
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most  classic  Hebrew.     We  find  in  it  all  the  qualities  of  the 
ancient  style,  the  conciseness,  the  tendency  to  enigma,  a 
strength  of  make  as  though  it  were  beaten  out  with  a  ham- 
mer, that  breadth  of  meaning,  far  from  all  dryness,  which 
leaves  our  minds  something  to  divine,  that  charming  ring  as 
of  a  firm  and  pure  metal.     Nowhere  do  we  feel  ourselves  far- 
ther from  the  slack  easiness,  and  forced  flatness  of  a  lan- 
guage which  has  -ceased  to  be  spoken  and  which  is  cultivated 
artificially.     The  number  of  difficulties  which  delay  the  phi- 
lologist is  an  excellent  criterion  in  the  question  about  the  age 
of  the  Hebrew  writings :  now  in  the  book  of  Job,  difficulties 
are   encountered  at  almost  every  step ;  in  the  pieces  of  the 
later  epochs,  on  the  contrary,  in  certain  Psalms  for  instance, 
you  have  before  you  a  clear,  wordy  language,  offering  but 
very  few  obscurities.     The  grammar  is  undeniably  a  precious 
help  in  questions  of  this  sort ;  but  the  taste  ought  also  to  be 
regarded.      Now  here  the  Hebrew  scholar  who  is  a  man  of 
taste  cannot  hesitate.     Two  or  three  trifles  of  grammar  will 
never  outweigh  in  his  judgment  the  induction  resulting  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem,  which  is  so  far  removed 
from  all  decadence.      I  say  as  much  for  the  Song  of  Songs, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  grammarians,  I 
dare  to  refer  to  the  most  vigorous  and  freest  period  of  the 
mind  of  Israel. 

Next  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  grammar,  the 
strongest  of  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  those  who  try  to 
establish  the  opinion  that  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Job 
should  be  placed  near  the  period  of  the  captivity  is  drawn 
from  the  great  development  given  in  this  book  to  the  theory 
of  angels  and  demons.  But  at  bottom  this  part  of  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  book  of  Job,  if  we  except  perhaps  Elihu*s  dis- 
course, does  not  go  beyond  the  circle  of  beliefs  which  we 
find  among  the  Hebrews  before  their  contact  with  Assyria 
and  Persia.  The  angels  are  still  within  the  purely  Semitic 
notion  of  the  Bent  Elohitn,  or  Sons  of  God,  The  Kedoschim, 
interceding  Saints  (v.  i),  may  just  as  well  be  considered  a 
^^lic  of  the  Elohim  or  Beni  Elohim  as  a  borrowing  from  the 
f^ouers  of  Persia.     The  Satan  who  figures  in  the  prologue 
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is  not  at  all  Ahriman  of  the  Avesta :  he  does  nothing  excep 
at  God's  bidding  ;  he  is  an  angel  of  a  more  malicious  charac 
ter  than  the  rest,  shrewd,  and  inclined  to  slander ;  *  he 
not  the  spirit  of  evil,  self-existing  and  self-acting.  Refle 
also  upon  this :  the  consideration  which  I  am  now  comba 
ing  would  lead  us  to  place  the  redaction  of  the  poem  in  tl 
period  of  the  Achaemenides,  since  it  was  not  until  about  th 
time  that  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  exerted  any  very  mark* 
influence  upon  the  Hebrews.  Now  the  composition  of  tl 
book  of  Job  becomes,  at  so  modem  a  date,  truly  inexplicab 
Even  Elihu's  discourse  can  hardly  be  brought  down  as  far 
that. 

Is  this  as  much  as  saying  that  we  iire  at  liberty  to  pla 
the  composition  of  the  book  of  Job  back  to  the  period 
which  from  the  very  first  we  should  like  to  place  it,  I  me 
to  the  period  of  Solomon  ?  f  To  that  grave  difficulties  2 
opposed.  To  mention  only  a  single  one  of  these,  no  decisi 
reason  authorizes  us  to  separate  the  prologue  and  epilog 
from  the  test  of  the  poem ;  now  in  the  prologue,  we  see  t 
Chaldeans  {Kasdim)  figuring  as  a  population  living  by  pli 
der.  The  Kasdim  do  not  appear  among  the  Hebrews  in  tl 
character  until  about  the  period  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Jud 
and  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  in  the  time  of  Amos,  Hos 
and  Isaiah,  about  770  before  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  to  that  middle  period  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  a 
of  Israel,  a  period  when  the  ancient  nomadic  spirit  was 
from  being  extinct,  and  when  the  powerful  reforms  of  Josia 
time  had  not  yet  given  the  nation  that  strong  bent  which  p 
destined  it  to  so  extraordinary  a  part,  that  I  like  to  place  1 
composition  of  the  book  of  Job.  The  vigorous  and  clean-« 
style  of  Solomon's  age  had  not  yet  given  place  to  the  teai 
preaching  of  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  The  book  of  Prove 
was  in  part  compiled  by  the  orders  of  Hezekiah  (725-696 
fore  Jesus  Christ),  and  we  see  around  that  prince  a  kind 

♦  Herder  (fifth  dialogue  upon  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews)  saw 
very  well, 
t  Schlottman  does  not  hesitate  to  go  back  as  far  as  that 
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academy  busied  with  parabolic  poetry.*  The  song  of  Heze- 
kiah  himself  f  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  po- 
etry of  the  book  of  Job.  Finally,  several  passages  of  Isaiah 
(about  750)  J  recall  passages  in  the  book  of  Job  in  such  a 
way  that  you  feel  sure  that  both  authors  drew  from  that  com- 
mon stock  of  poetry  which  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  air  and  be- 
longs to  all.  § 

It  is  then  in  the  eighth  century  before  our  era  that  all 
inductions  lead  us  to  place  the  composition  of  the  book  of 
Job.  Rome  did  not  yet  exist ;  Greece  had  harmonious  songs, 
but  did  not  know  writing ;  Egypt,  Assyria,  Iran  (confined  to 
Bactria),  India,  China,  were  already  old  in  intellectual,  politi- 
cal and  religious  revolutions,  when  an  unknown  sage,  who 
had  kept  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  days,  wrote  for 
humanity  that  sublime  dispute  in  which  the  suffering  and  the 
doubts  of  all  the  ages  were  to  find  so  eloquent  an  expres- 
sion. 
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In  at  my  window  peeps  the  sun ; 

All  my  sweet  fairy  dreams  are  gone : 

Hovering  angels,  gentle  and  white, 

Have  watched  my  slumbers  through  all  the  night. 

Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  shed 
The  blessing  of  rest  on  my  peaceful  bed  ; 
And  now  I  awake  with  the  birds  and  fiowers 
To  the  gladness  and  light  of  the  sunny  hours. 


•Proverbs  xxv.  I. 

t  Isaiah  xxxviii.  10  et  seq. 

tCompare  especially  Job  xiv.  11,  with  Isaiah  xix.  5.  It  seems,  indeed, 
^  though  one  of  the  two  authors  had  copied  from  the  other ;  but  it  is 
^nipossible  to  say  upon  which  side  the  borrowing  took  place.  I  believe, 
Wever,  with  Kueper,  against  Hitzig,  that  Isaiah  was  the  imitator. 

§  It  is  in  this  way  also  that  we  must  explain  the  numerous  resem- 
blances noticeable  between  the  poem  of  Job  and  certain  psalms. 
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Watch  me  by  day  as  thou  didst  by  night, 
That  all  my  thoughts  may  be  pure  and  right, 
And  in  all  my  duties,  and  all  my  play. 
My  heart  may  be  full  of  love  to-day. 

And  so  when  the  weary  bird  folds  her  wings, 
And  darkness  its  shadow  and  silence  brings, 
lUl  close  my  eyes  like  some  folded  flower, 
And  bless  in  my  prayer  the  sweet  evening  hour. 

M 
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Darkly  the  shadows  fall. 

The  night  has  come ; 
It  is  my  Father's  voice 

That  calls  me  home. 

Calls  me  to  leave  my  sport. 

And,  tired  with  play. 
To  rest  my  weary  limbs 

At  close  of  day. 

The  stars  are  shining  now 

0*er  plain  and  hill, 
Like  eyes  that  watch  the  night 

So  clear  and  still. 

Sit  by  my  bed  awhile,  — 

Sweet  mother,  stay. 
And  ere  my  eyelids  close 

Help  me  to  pray.  . 

That  He  whose  love  all  day 

Has  on  me  smiled. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  night 

Will  guard  his  child. 

M. 
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CHILDREN'S  MISSION. 

In  many  of  our  charities  we  know  that  a  large  percentage  of 
what  we  do  or  give  will  be  lost  by  the  way.  That  is  no  valid 
excuse  for  withholding  our  aid.  But  there  are  some  methods  of 
doing  good  which  economize  so  carefully  and  direct  so  wisely,  that 
whatever  is  given  goes  directly  to  the  object,  and  spends  itself  en- 
tirely in  accomplishing  the  desired  end. 

In  this  respect  there  are  no  benevolent  institutions  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  us  so  entirely  as  those  which  are  indicated  by 
the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  "  The 
Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute "  was  insti- 
tuted here  in  Boston,  seeking  the  good  of  homeless,  friendless,  and 
destitute  children  by  providing  them  with  homes.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  this  society  has  been  to  secure  good  homes  in  the  West. 
It  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  its  officers  and  agents,  Mr. 
Albert  Fearing  having  been  for  many  years  its  President,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Barry  having,  we  believe,  from  the  beginning  been  the 
Missionary.  It -would  be  impossible  to  ^m  up  the  amount  of  good 
vhich  it  has  done  with  comparatively  small  means. 

Our  attention  is  called  to  the  subject  now  by  the  annual  report  of 
the  Treasurer  of  "  The  Children's  Aid  Society,"  in  New  York. 
The  first  President  of  the  Boston  Society,  Mr.  J.  Earle  Williams, 
^ho  took,  in  fact,  the  leading  part  in  establishing  it  here,  on  his  re- 
moval to  New  York  got  up  a  similar  institution  there,  and,  as  its 
treasurer,  has  carried  it  on  through  a  most  encouraging  success. 
Inuring  the  first  eleven  months,  beginning  March  2,  1853,  less  than 
J5.000  have  been  received  and  expended.  From  that  time  it  has 
gone  on  increasing  both  its  income  and  its  expenditures  from  year 
to  year,  till  in  the  year  ending  Nov.  1870,  the  receipts  amounted  to 

During  that  year  there  were  nineteen  day  and  eight  evening 
schools,  with  seven  thousand  different  scholars  on  the  roll,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  nearly  three  thousand.  There  was  a  News- 
*^ys'  Lodging-house  with  accommodations  for  two  hundred  and 
S'^ty  boys,  where  they  can  get  a  supper  for  six  cents,  and  a  comfort- 
*Me  night's  lodging  or  breakfast  for  the  same.  There  are  also  other 
Lodging-hpuses  for  boys  and  girls.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
^nd  meals  have  been  furnished  during  the  year,  and  twenty-two 
^ousand  persons  were  under  the  charge  of  the  society. 

The  society  now  employ  an  agent  in  Chicago  to  superintend  the 
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emigration  of  the  children.  He  prepares  for  parties  of  children, 
looks  after  those  who  have  been  sent,  and  watches  over  their  inter- 
ests. The  number  of  children  who  have  been  sent  out  to  the  West 
by  the  society  amounts  in  all  to  twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine ;  and  during  the  last  year  to  two  thousand  seven  I 
hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  all  that  is  meant  by  these  figures. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  homeless,  friendless  children,  most  o 
them  in  a  condition  to  learn  only  lessons  of  wickedness  and  degra- 
dation, transplanted  to  comfortable  and  virtuous  homes  1     More 
children  than  are  living  to-day  in  Worcester  or  Lowell,  more  than 
are  to  be  found  in  New  Bedford  and  Salem  united,  transferred  from 
the  streets,  from  hovels  of  wretchedness,  disease,  and  poverty,  ot 
from  dens  of  infamy  and  sin,  to  honest,  intelligent  homes !     We 
have  seen  most  affecting  accounts  from  the  children  who  have  un- 
dergone this  great  change  in  their  condition,  and  who  have  appre- 
ciated its  influence  upon  their  lives.     There  is  no  more  blessed 
and  Christian  work  than  this.     He  who  has  founded  two  such  insti- 
tutions, and  carried  them  on  till  the  experiment  has  become  a  great 
success,  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  distinguished  benefactors  oi 
mankind.     We  are  pained  to  learn  from  "  The  Nation  "  that  efforts 
are  now  making  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  to  pass  laws  which,  on  sectarian 
grounds,  must  seriously  interfere  with  the  benevolent  action  of  these 
and  all  similar  institutions.     The  objection  to  them  is  that  they  are 
entirely  free  from  all  sectarian  bias.     Children  are  taken  from  the 
physical  destitution  and  moral  comtamination  which  are  destroying 
them,  body  and  soul,  and,  without  regard  to  sectarian  distinctions, 
removed  to  homes  where  they  may  grow  up  intelligent,  healthy, 
moral,  and  useful  men  and  women.    If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
will  take  care  of  its  own  children,  provide  for  their  physical  wants, 
and  educate  them  in  its  own  methods,  these  institutions  will  not 
touch  them,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  its  action  in  their  behalf. 
But  if  it  continues  to  leave  them  as  it  has  done  in  streets  and  dens 
where  they  are  going  directly  down  to  perdition,  breeding  pestilence 
and  crime  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  society  itself  with  ruin, 
and  these  humane  hands  which  are  reached  out  to  save  them  arc 
held  back  and  bound  by  those  who  will  neither  enter  into  the  good 
work  themselves,  nor  suffier  others  to  enter,  and  our  Legislatures 
sanction  this  unchristian  and  sectarian  interference  to  prevent  their 
physical  and  moral  improvement,  what  can  we  look  forward  to  but 
another  reign  of  ignorance,  profligacy,  and  sin  ? 


f 
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BY  AUGUSTUS   WOODBURY. 

Much  of  our  religious  life  is  necessarily  due  to  our  religious 
education.  We  have  been  born  into  an  age  of  advanced  knowl- 
edge, whose  light  is  shining  all  around  our  path  in  life,  illumi- 
nating the  thousand  various  objects  which  we  contemplate. 
We  have  been  trained  to  read  the  secrets  of  Nature,  which 
have  been  hid  from  previous  generations  of  the  race.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  have  disclosed  their  inner  life  to  us. 
The  stars  have  marked  their  lines  before  our  eyes  running  to 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  sea  has  opened  its  depths. 
History  has  unrolled  its  records,  and  we  read  of  the  life  which 
once  animated  a  long  dead  and  buried  past.  The  wide  range 
of  intelligence  permitted  to  us  embraces  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject  of  thought  and  study.  If  our  minds  are  not 
quick  and  act.ive,  under  the  stimulus  which  the  age  applies,  it 
niust  be  because  there  is  some  impediment,  weakness,  or 
want,  which  no  instruction  can  supply. 

The  religious  nature  must,  of  course,  feel  the  quickening 
impulse.  The  soul  is  not  left  behind  in  the  patb  of  intellectual 
progress.  We  are  educated  religiously,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  way.  We  have  the  revelation  made  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  can 
Understand  the  character  of  the  other  religious  systems,  under 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  has  lived  for  many 
centuries.  We  know  how  all  these  principles  of  religious  life 
and  knowledge  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  We  know  through 
^hat  human  experience  they  have  passed,  and  by  what  con- 
flicts and  conquests  they  have  been  tried.  We  cannot  avoid 
the  influence  which  they  have  exerted, — especially  can  we  not 
escape  the  influence  of  that  religious  system  which  is  peculiar 
to  our  own  course  of  life.  We  cannot  shut  our  souls  against 
the  teaching  which  it  has  given.  Even  to  some  extent  imper- 
ceptibly to  ourselves,  possibly  against  our  own  inclination  and 
^11,  we  have  received  a  certain  amount  of  religious  education, 
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of  which  we  cannot  dispossess  ourselves.  The  place  whe 
we  were  born,  and  the  circumstances  amid  which  we  ha' 
had  our  growth,  have  affected  us,  perhaps,  more  than  we  ol 
selves  have  been  aware.  If  we  had  been  born  into  Judaisi 
or  Mohammedanism,  or  any  one  of  the  various  religions  i 
eluded  in  the  generic  name  of  Heathenism,  our  religious  1 
and  our  religious  belief  would  certainly  have  been  differe 
from  what  they  now  are.  We  should  have  received  a  diffis 
ent  religious  training,  the  results  of  which  would  have  be< 
abundantly  manifest.  But,  born  into  Christianity,  surrounds 
by  Christian  influences  from  our  youth,  and  subjected 
Christian  teaching,  we  are  of  necessity  more  or  less  und( 
the  direction  of  the  Christian  truth.  Even  Judaism,  Mohan 
medanism,  and  Heathenism  feel  its  influence,  and  are  mod 
fied  by  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Christianity  is  th 
providential  guide  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  in  i 
the  power  of  God.  It  is,  so  far  as  human  intelligence  goes 
the  latest  form  of  the  divine  truth.  I  have  yet  to  find,  in  an; 
statement  of  religious  belief  which  professes  to  be  in  advanc 
of  the  Christian  truth,  anything  which  is  superior  to  tb 
teachings  of  Christ.  To  me,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  Chris 
tianity  is  the  purest  and  highest  expression  of  divine  tnitl 
and  will  continue  to  educate  mankind  until  a  purer  ani 
higher  expression  shall  be  made. 

This  being  so,  the  question  arises  in  the  mind  whether  reli 
gion  is  altogether  the  result  of  education.  Is  there  not  som< 
scope  still  left  for  original  research  and  original  attainment 
Is  our  religious  life  wholly  the  product  of  revelation  ?  Hav( 
we  not  in  ourselves  a  certain  power  of  aspiration,  by  whici 
we  are  connected  with  the  life  and  being  of  the  Almightj 
Father,  and  upon  which  the  truth  which  comes  by  revelatior 
takes  hold  ?  Do  not  our  souls  thirst  for  the  living  God,  anc 
is  not  that  thiret  supplied  ?  Scientific  men  are  just  now  dis 
cussing  whether  a  scheme  of  creation  is  not  possible  without 
the  presence  of  divine  agency  ;  whether  the  universe  of  lift 
and  matter  cannot  exist  without  God.  "  All  through  Eng- 
hnd»  as  lhrv>ugh  all  the  continent  of  Europe,"  says  a  recent 
writer* ''  the  one  grand  controversy  now  raging  among  culti- 
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vated  men  is  whether  the  Supernatural  exists  at  all ;  whether 
the  theory  of  a  sentient  First  Cause  is  not  a  delusion,  out  of 
accord  with  all  the  facts "  which  human  reason  accepts  as 
tnie.     Even  such  thinkers  as  Herbert  Spencer  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  appear  to  treat  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
Deity  as  an  open  question,  or  at  least  as  a  question  which 
the  human  mind  is  unable  to  solve.     This  is  not  simply  an 
attack  upon  revelation.     It  is  not  a  question  respecting  the 
tnith  of  certain  records  of  religion.     Those  records  may  be 
tnie  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.    It  is  not  a  question  respect- 
ing the  credibility  of  miracles,  which  rests  on  the  trustworthir 
ness  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  their  support.     Nor  is  it  a 
question  respecting  the  method  of  interpreting  the  record. 
It  is  a  question  which  reaches  down  to  the  foundation  of  reli- 
gion itself,  in  the  needs,  the  aspirations,  the  hopes  of  the 
human  soul.     If  there  is  no  God,  then  every  revelation  is  an 
imposture  and  a  delusion,  and  every  religious  service  an  act 
of  superstition.     Then  must  we  read  the  history  of  the  race 
anew.    Then  nature,  with  her  thousand  tongues,  is  vocal,  not 
to  God's  praise,  but  to  man's  deception.     Then  human  con- 
sciousness has  no  ground  of  certainty,  and  human  prayers 
are  of  no  avail.     Launched  into  space,  without  guidance  and 
without  support,  save  that  which  our  own  limited  faculties 
furnish,  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  through  the 
scenes  of  the  earthly  life.     Cast  forth  upon  time,  without 
parental  care  or  love,  we  have  to  pass  through  our  days, 
moved  to  our  deepest  hearts  with  filial  yearnings  which  can 
never  be  gratified,  and  die  at  last  without  the  hope  of  ever 
meeting  the  Father  whom  our  souls  most  earnestly  crave ! 
Is  this  human  life  ? 

Is  man  a  religious  being }  Or  does  the  word  "  religion  "  in 
the  human  vocabulary  have  no  meaning .?  He  certainly  has 
a  physical  nature,  by  which  he  is  to  do  the  work  which  is 
necessary  to  make  the  earth  habitable.  This  nature  he 
shares  with  the  brute  creation.  All  animals  know  how  to 
make  or  to  find  suitable  dwelling  places  for  themse'ves. 
They  possess  a  certain  instinct  which  in  the  case  of  the 
beaver,  the  bee,  the  spider,  and  some  species  of  birds,  seems 
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in  this  respect  to  be  nearly  akin  with  reason.  Man  has  als 
an  intellectual  nature.  Of  this,  too,  we  are  certain  ;  and  thi 
brute  creation  does  not  share  with  him,  except  to  a  very  lin 
ited  extenj.  Man  is  a  thinking  and  a  reasoning  being.  Th 
we  know  both  by  consciousness  and  by  the  observation  i 
human  history.  We  are  conscious  of  possessing  the  powi 
of  thought ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  back  upon  the  pa 
and  around  upon  the  present  time  to  witness  everywhere  tY 
splendid  achievements  of  the  human  mind.  The  conquer 
over  nature  is  an  intellectual  achievement.  The  earth  is  n< 
only  made  to  furnish  habitations  for  the  human  race,  but 
also  becomes  the  scene  of  the  widest  and  most  effective  inte 
lectual  activity.  The  deepest  and  most^  lasting  pleasures  c 
life  are  those  which  belong  to  the  mind,  —  the  intercourse  ( 
friends,  the  satisfactions  of  study,  the  sense  of  power,  th 
constantly  increasing  delight  in  accumulating  knowledge,  an 
others  similar.  All  these  things  are  familiar  parts  of  ou 
own  experience,  and,  if  we  can  believe  the  universal  test 
mony  of  mankind,  we  are  convinced  that  what  is  true  of  ou; 
selves  is  equally  so  of  our  fellow-men. 

But  there  is  still  a  part  of  our  being  which  is  not  covere 
by  the  facts  that  we  have  already  adduced.  It  is  that  whic 
we  call  the  spiritual  part.  The  things  which  supply  the  phy 
ical  nature  do  not  satisfy  this.  Even  those  to  which  tl 
intellect  is  attracted,  and  with  which  it  is  most  in  sympath 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  soul's  wants.  There  is  a  spirit 
man  which  reaches  forth  into  a  region  above  the  senses  ai 
beyond  the  mind,  —  a  region  outside  of  history  and  sciem 
For  the  spirit,  searching  all  things,  seeks  its  kindred  ai 
aspires  to  God.  To  every  human  soul  there  is  some  thii 
and  some  being  divine.  It  matters  not  what  name  the  ( 
vine  substance  bears.  It  may  be  Dyaus,  Zeus,  Jove,  Jeh 
vah,  Allah,  Vishnu,  Varuna,  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Father 
mankind.  The  name  is  simply  an  attempt  of  the  hum; 
mind,  by  direction  of  the  Spirit,  to  express  its  conception 
Deity  in  the  forms  of  human  speech.  But  to  the  divine  su 
stance  man  is  conscious  of  having  an  intimate  relation.  He 
pie  fact.    It  belongs  to  each  and  every  soul     It  I 
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long^  to  all  men  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  And  in  all  ages 
the  human  soul  has  endeavored  to  find  some  method  and 
some  way  by  which  it  can  effect  a  complete  union  with  the 
Divine  Spirit,  to  have  this  relation  more  comprehensible  and 
more  close.  What  name  this  may  bear  is  not  of  great  con- 
sequence. Some  may  call  it  superstition  ;  some  self-decep- 
tion; some  fanaticism  ;  some  priest-craft.  No  matter.  The 
substance  exists.  Man  endeavors  by  faith  and  worship  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  or 
to  fly  across  it  on  the  wings  of  prayer,  and  to  raise  himself 
upward  to  his  God.  There  is  the  fact,  call  it  by  what  name 
we  will. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  fact  of  which  I  have  spoken 
only  shows  man's  desire,  which  may  be  well  or  ill  founded 
Tl\en  I  answer,  that  there  is  still  another  fact :  namely,  that 
of  man's  need.  It  is  not  simply  a  wish  or  inclination.  It  is 
a  genuine  necessity.  We  are  not  suflficient  for  ourselves, 
either  in  life  or  death.  There  are  some  things  which  we  can- 
not possibly  accomplish.  There  are  some  times  when  we  are 
made  painfully  aware  that  earthly  counsel  and  earthly  help 
are  of  little  avail ;  that  human  reason  and  human  love  are 
insufficient  for  us,  and  that  we  really  need  the  guidance  and 
the  aid  of  some  power  above  our  strength,  and  some  pres- 
ence beyond  that  of  any  earthly  friend.  Human  power  is 
weak.  Knowledge  proves  empty.  In  the  supreme  moment 
of  one's  life  the  soul  really  thirsts  for  God.  It  longeth,  yea 
even  fainteth  for  him.  The  heart  and  flesh  cry  out  for  the 
living  God  !  Here,  too,  it  is  not  a  question  of  name,  but  of 
fact.  It  is  a  need  of  the  spirit  which  all  have  felt.  The 
mind  may  doubt  and  even  sneer.  Yet  still  the  need  exists, 
and  bears  its  testimony  against  the  reasoning  of  the  intellect, 
to  assure  mankind  that  there  is  something  stronger  than  the 
argument  which  the  mind  may  frame,  to  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.  Is  the  need  nothing.^  Is  the  aspiration 
without  meaning.?  Then  without  signification  also  is  the 
need  of  shelter  which  leads  man  to  build  his  habitation,  and 
hunger  nothing  which  impels  him  to  seek  his  food.  Then 
also  this  desire  for  knowledge  which  induces  study,  and  this 
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activity  of  brain  which  sets  in  motion  the  power  of  thougl^^, 
are  mere  accidents  of  being  that  have  no  meaning  and  no 
results. 

But  still  we  are  met  by  the  objection,  that,  although  this 
desire  for  union  and  this  need  of  divine  help  may  seem  clear 
to  us,  yet  we  are  not  justified  in  deciding  for  others  according* 
to  our  own  notions.     To  this  I  might  reply,  that,  as  we  are 
kindred  with  all  the  human  race,  and  as  mankind  are  essen- 
tially one,  the  existence  of  spiritual  needs  in  ourselves  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  their  existence  in  our  brethren  of  the 
human  family.     Whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for  the 
effects  of  education,  there  is  still  sufficient  substantial  simi- 
larity and  sufficient  sympathy  in  feeling  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  human  race  is  a  unit.    No  human  being  can  cut  him- 
self off  from   his  kind,  and  declare  his  independence.     He 
may  try  to  separate  himself,  but  the  bond,  though  very  elas- 
tic, is  yet  exceedingly  tenacious.     It  does  not  break,  though 
stretched  to  great  tension.     It  cannot  break.     We  are  all  but 
parts  of  one  great  whole.     But  there  is  a  more  obvious  con- 
sideration.    Not  only  has  man  felt  this  spiritual  necessity, 
but  he  has  also  endeavored  to  make  provision  for  it.     He  has 
his  sacred  books,  his  sacred  places,  his  sacred  edifices,  his 
sacred  schools,  his  sacred  rites.     Man  is  a  worshiper.     He 
tries  to  learn  what  religion  is.     He  tries  to  know  who  and 
what  God  is.     If  a  man  were  to  go  into  a  newly  discovered 
city  from  which  the  inhabitants  had  disappeared,  leaving  the 
resiults  of  their  various  labors  still  standing,  he.  would  know 
the  character  of  the  people  by  observing  what  they  had  done. 
If  he  found  well-constructed  habitations,  he  would  judge  that 
they  were  skillful  workers.     If  he  saw  buildings  devoted  to 
study,  —  colleges,  universities,  libraries,  the  instruments  oi 
science,  books,  and  all  the  various  means  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture,—  he  would  decide  that  they  were  intelligent  beings, 
who  had  minds  to  train,  and  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.     If  he  discovered  structures  which  were  evi- 
dently intended  for  purposes  of  worship,  containing  religious 
records  and  writings  which  spoke  of  God  and  divine  things, 
he  would  conclude  that  they  were  religious  persons  who  were 
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desirous  of  being  instructed  in  regard  to  matters  of  faith  and 
duty,  and  who  sought  to  bring  divine  sanctions  and  divine 
influences  into  the  concerns  of  their  daily  and  familiar  life. 
What  they  did,  what  they  thought,  what  they  were,  are  all 
made  evident  by  the  monuments  which  they  have  left. 

The  ruins'  of  Pompeii  furnish  a  good  illustration  of  the 
point  which  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  illustrate.     The  visitor 
to  that  most  interesting  spot  can  judge  of  the  character  of 
the  people  who  once  occupied  it  by  observing  the  results  of 
their  toil,  —  impressive  even  in  their  desolation.     They  were 
a  working  people,  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools.     They  loved 
art     They  lived  in  great  luxury.     They  delighted  in  orna- 
ments.     They  engaged    in   business.      They   liked    to    be 
amused.     They   read   books.     They   had  some  appreciation 
of  oratory.     They  worshiped  the  Gods  of  an  ancient  mythol- 
ogy.   The  evidence  is  all  before  the  eye  of  the  observer  as  he 
walks  the  deserted  streets.     And  when  they  had  done  with 
earthly  things,  their  funeral  rites  were  celebrated  with  impos- 
ing ceremonies,  and  their  ashes   placed   to  rest  in  stately 
tombs  which  still  attest  the  consequence  of  their  occupants. 
Suppose  the  whole  earth  were  like  a  Pompeii,  deprived  of  its 
inhabitants  by  some  great  calamity,  but  visited  and  explored, 
and  now  laying  bare  its  records  to  be  read  by  a  race  of  intel- 
ligent beings  from  another  sphere,  who  were  desirous  of  know- 
ing who  and  of  what  character  was  man,  its  former  inhabi- 
tant !     Then  it  would  be  evident,  that,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  age  of  man's  existence,  this  globe  had  been  inhab- 
ited by  creatures  possessed  of  physical  strength  and  great 
mechanical  ingenuity,  of  intelligent,  inquisitive,  curious  minds, 
and  of  devout.  God-fearing,  God-worshiping  souls.     The  tem- 
ples and  places  of  worship  might  be  different  in  different 
regions  of  earth.     They  might  be  the  strange,  mysterious 
circle  of  Stonehenge ;   the  elaborate  pagodas  of  China  and 
India ;  the  singular  buildings  which  the  Aztecs  have  left ; 
the  huge,  dark  structures  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  the 
ruins  of  Greece  and  Rome,  splendid  even  in  their  decay ; 
the  remains  of  that  temple  which  once  crowned  the  heights 
of  Jerusalem  ;  the  altars  on  which  the  sacred  fires  of  Persia 
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were  kept  burning ;  the  mosques  of  Arabia  and  Turkey ;  the 
magnificent  cathedrals  and  churches  of  Europe,  those  piles 
of  architectural  grandeur  which  the  centuries  have  been 
building ;  the  humbler  edifices  of  Christian  worship  within 
the  borders  of  our  own  land  !  But  the  testimony  of  all  would 
be  the  same.  They  would  all  bear  witness  to  the  one  great 
fact  of  human  life :  that  the  light  of  religion  had  shone  from 
age  to  age,  and  had  kindled  in  the  human  breast  a  flame  of  \ 
devotion  that  had  been  extinguished  only  by  the  extinction 
of  the  race ! 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  all  this  only  proves  the  fact  that 
man  is  a  religious  being,  and  is  impelled  to  worship  some 
species  of  deity.  But  it  does  not  in  itself  prove  that  any 
deity  exists.  For  man  may  have  been  the  victim  of  a  life- 
long delusion.  He  may  have  been  deceived.  His  entire 
course  may  have  been  directed  by  a  false  conception  and 
understanding  of  his  own  consciousness.  The  light  which 
has  shone  around  him  and  before  him  may  have  been  an 
ignis  fatiiuSy  a  will-o*-the-wisp  of  the  imagination,  an  exhala- 
tion from  some  low-lying  marsh  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. Ah  !  but  this  goes  too  far.  It  reads  history  backward 
It  makes  man  a  different  being  from  what  he  really  is.  It 
derogates  from  his  position  in  the  universe,  and  makes  him 
of  no  value  in  the  great  scheme  of  creation.  For  to  possess 
such  magnificent  powers  as  he  confessedly  has,  and  yet  to  be 
so  completely  deluded  and  led  astray,  betokens  a  weakness  of 
intelligence  and  judgment  which  is  ever  below  the  instinct  of 
the  brutes.  Is  it  a  blind  path  which  man  has  been  traveling 
for  these  many  centuries?  Does  it  lead  no  whither.?  Is 
there  no  end  towards  which  it  is  advancing }  Then  what  is 
man  that  he  should  have  so  deceived  himself  and  wasted  his 
powers  in  such  vain  pursuits  }  In  all  the  great  acts  of  nature 
there  is  present  the  evidence  of  design,  even  in  the  construc- 
tion of  nature  itself.  To  exempt  man  from  the  universal  law 
is  simply  to  destroy  him.  For  it  confuses  all  the  facts  of  his 
life,  and  takes  from  under  him  the  very  foundations  of  his 
being.  No !  man  lives,  —  lives  in  accordance  with  certain 
laws  which  everywhere  prevail  and  cannot  be  abrogated.    He 
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was  created  with-  a  certain  design.     He  acts  for  a  certain 
clear  end  or  object.     He  reaches  after  the  perfection  of  his 
nature.     He  aspires  toward  a  spiritual,  eternal,  infinite  Be- 
ing,—  the  Almighty  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  the 
Father  of  mankind !     Is  he  altogether  deceived  ?    Then  is  all 
nature  a  deception.     Without  an  almighty,  wise,  intelligent, 
spiritual  Deity  no  one  can  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
human  life.     With  Him  all  things  are  clear.     It  is  no  matter 
.  of  surprise  that  the  Psalmist  should  say,  "  The  fool  'hath  said 
in  his  heart  there  is  no  God."     Even  one  of  the  most  con- 
firmed skeptics  of  this  later  age,  recalling  his  imagination, 
which  had  gone  down  into  the  depths  of  unbelief,  could  come 
to  no  other  decision  than  this :  "  The  whole  chorus  of  nature 
raises  one  hymn  to  the  praise  of  its  Creator.     You  alone,  or 
almost  alone,  disturb  this  general  harmony.     You  start  ab- 
struse doubts,  cavils,  and  objections.     You  ask  me  what  is 
the  cause  of  this.     I  know  not ;  I  care  not.     That  concerns 
not  me.    I  have  found  a  Deity,  and  here  I  stop  my  inquiry." 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  paper  to  show  or  rather  to  sug- 
gest to  the  reader  where  and  in  what  are  the  grounds  of  our 
idigion  and  our  religious  life.  There  are  other  cognate  sub- 
jects which  belong  to  the  entire  discussion ;  such  as  the  need 
of  a  revelation,  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence,  the  nature 
and  eflScacy  of  prayer,  and  the  like.  These  deserve  a  sepa- 
rate consideration.  Let  us  once  decide  upon  the  funda- 
mental grounds  of  religious  faith,  and  other  subjects  become 
easy.  The  basis  bf  our  religious  life  is  in  the  depths  of  our 
devotional  consciousness,  in  the  heights  of  our  own  aspira- 
tions. Our  human  nature  joins  on  to  the  divine  nature,  re- 
ceives its  impulses  from  that,  is  attracted  towards  it,  and  is 
conscious  of  being  connected  with  it  in  kindred.  It  is  not 
superstition.  It  is  not  the  result  of  priestcraft.  It  is  not  the 
exercise  of  a  love  of  power  upon  human  credulity.  Our  souls 
really  thirst  for  God  ;  they  cry  out  for  God.  And  not  only 
ours,  but  the  soul  and  heart  and  spirit  of  humanity  itself.  Is 
this  the  only  thirst  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  no  fountain  is 
opened  ?     Is  this  the  only  cry  which,  sounding  out  into  the 

^erse,  finds  no  response  ?    Is  it  but  an  empty  sound  ?   No  1 
6 
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When  we  thirst  for  God,  we  shall  be  filled  from  the  springs 
his  infinite  life.  When  we  cry  unto  Him  there  is  an  answ 
which  comes  down  from  the  eternal  spirit  of  the  universe 
our  hearts,  and  his  spirit  strengtheneth  us  with  strength 
our  souls.  We  are  not  deceived  in  this  matter.  We  canr 
be  deceived.  It  is  the  being  of  God  that  has  for  us  t 
springs  of  life,  from  which  we  drink  and  thirst  no  more, 
is  the  voice  of  God  which  speaks  comfort  and  strength  to  c 
souls.  We  walk  these  earthly  ways,  and  God  is  with  us.  \ 
rejoice  in  the  exercise  of  our  affections,  and  are  assured  tl 
they  are  outfiowings  of  a  divine  love.  We  delight  in  the  hi 
discourse  of  reason,  and  feel  that  it  is  the  reflection  oi 
divine  mind.  We  find  our  peace  in  devout  communings,  a 
become  conscious  of  our  connection  with  a  divine  spirit  T 
path  of  life  lies  open  before  us,  leading  to  the  heights  of  p 
fection  around  which  the  divine  glory  is  shining.  Saints  a 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  all  the  best  and  i 
blest  of  God's  children,  have  walked  this  way ;  and  to  tb 
it  was  the  way  of  eternal  life.  Were  they  deceived  ?  '. 
tl  ey  deceive  us  ?  Then  welcome  the  illusion !  But  they 
not  deceive  us.  We  accept  their  companionship  and  tb 
guidance,  and  with  them  enjoy  the  happiness  and  strenj 
which  only  the  divine  truth  can  impart,  —  the  happiness  a 
strength  of  the  earthly  life  to  expand,  in  God's  good  tin 
into  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state. 


TOLERANCE. 

It  is  a  great  motive  for  tolerance  to  reflect  that  the  men  i 
difler  from  }*ou  most  in  opinion  may  most  resemble  you  in  nature 
may  be  most  like  you  in  heart  and  souL  Many  a  theologian, 
former  days,  has  helped  to  bum  a  man  who  was  almost  to  hio 
second  self;  whereas  he  left  unmolested  the  worldly  man,  who,  < 
fenng  from  him  in  all  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  soul,  did  not  c 
to  difler  from  him  in  matters  <d  religious  <^union« — Arthur  Hd^ 
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We  have  been  grieved  to  hear  of  the  departure  of  this  good  man, 
who  died  in  Worcester,  on  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  February, 
at  the  age  of  .seventy.  He  was  bom  in  Harvard,  fitted  for  college 
atGroton  Academy,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1822,  and  was  set- 
tled in  Worcester  as  associate  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft, 
D.D.,  in  1827.  He  was  a  most  faithful  pastor,  a  good  preacher,  a 
public-spirited  and  useful  citizen.  Without  ostentatious  demonstra- 
tion, but  quietly  and  with  pains-taking  thought  and  labor,  he  went 
on  in  his  work  from  year  to  year,  and  in  connection  with  able  and 
earnest  coadjutors,  such  as  John  Davis,  Levi  Lincoln,  Stephen  Sal- 
isbury, and  others  less  widely  known,  but  hardly  less  influential  in 
tiicir  sphere,  he  did  what  could  be  done  for  the  cause  of  learning,  of 
morals  and  religion,  and  of  whatever  might  tend  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  public  sentiment,  relieve  human  suffering,  lessen  the  amount  of 
crime,  or  promote  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  His  great  aim  was  to  bring  religion  into  the 
common  pursuits  and  thoughts  of  life.  "  Religion  and  the  world," 
he  said,  "  have  been  kept  too  far  apart.  It  must  not  be  so  now  in 
that  future  which  is  hastening  to  meet  us.  Let  the  house  of  God  be 
tbe  hospital  for  man's  spiritual  maladies,  and  the  sanctuary  of  peace. 
If  this  church  shall  have  taught  the  religion  of  Christ  with  fidelity 
and  freedom  and  power;  if  it  shall  have  watched  over  the  highest 
interests  of  this  people,  and  have  built  them  up  in  a  most  holy  faith 
and  affection, — then  it  shall  be  held  in  honor  by  all  good  men." 

These  separate  sentences,  taken  from  his  sermon  on  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  church  in  1851,  give  tiie  key-note  of  his  pulpit  services. 

The  first  time  we  heard  him  preach,  he  was  in  a  strange  place. 
We  did  not  know  who  he  was,  and  wondered  who  among  the  minis- 
ters in  our  denomination  who  were  personally  unknown  to  us  could 
preach  so  well.  The  first  sermon  of  his  that  we  remember  to  have 
read  was  that  which  he  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Thayer  D.D.,  of  Lancaster,  and  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  read  a  better  sermon  of  its  kind.  The  picture  which  he  pre- 
sented of  the  wise  and  good  man,  whose  Christian  life  and  teach- 
ings gave  new  impressiveness  and  beauty  even  to  the  beautiful 
l^ills  and  meadows  am'd  which  he  lived,  is  one  that  has  never  faded 
from  our  mind.     In  hi3  sermon  called  out  by  the  death  of  John 
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Waldo  linooln  is  this  sentence :  ""  He  nerer  told  yoa  bow  modi  be 
lored  yoa,  nor  how  mach  he  was  interested  in  any  good  object ;  bat 
he  dropped  the  token  of  his  afiectson  in  your  path,  left  the  gift  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  went  his  way.'*  Does  not  this  single  sentencr* 
in  its  quiet  descriptioar  bring  before  ns  tbe  image  of  one  whom  vc 
would  honor  and  love  ?  And  he  who  cocld  write  in  this  way  must 
have  had  one  of  the  best  qoalides  of  a  sermonizer. 

Dr.  Hill  was  a  man  whom  it  was  always  {feasant  to  meet  There 
was  an  air  of  kindliness  about  him  which  seemed  to  linger  with  ns 
after  he  had  gone.  He  was  interested  in  tbe  best  things.  He  was 
loved  and  trusted  by  the  best  men.  He  did  a  great  work  so  mod- 
estly that  its  greatness  and  his  ability  in  doing  it  were  bardlj 
thought  o£  His  health  had  been  filing  for  several  years,  and  ooir 
in  the  ripeness  of  his  Christian  virtues,  with  a  heart  full  of  love 
and  kindness,  and  in  the  ripeness  of  a  good  old  age,  amid  the  teais 
and  blessings  of  his  people,  he  has  aided  his  labors  and  gone  to  his 
reward. 

From  an  interestii^  acooant  <^  Dr.  HiU's  funeral  in  **  The  Wor 
cester  Daily  Spy,"*  of  Feb.  6,  we  extract  two  passages.  The  first  is 
from  the  report  of  the  remarks  made  by  Rev.  £.  £  Hale,  at  the 
funeral:  — 

*•  He  loved  and  felt  the  presence  of  God  everywhere,  but  was  indiffer 
cnt  to  the  praises  of  men ;  his  own  cxmscioasness  of  the  right  being  th^i 
greatest  reward  he  sought. 

*^  The  speaker  said  the  last  time  he  met  our  venerated  deceased  frien  J 
was  on  an  occasion  he  should  never  forget  when  he  protested  with  ear 
nestness  against  any  attempt  to  &sten  a  treed  upon  the  denomioatioa 
He  could  have  no  man  adopt  a  creed  he  did  not  in  his  heart  believe  » 
accept  He  believed  in  God,  whose  benignity  is  equal  to  his  greatness 
and  whose  loveliest  attribute  is  his  mercy,  and  he  believed  in  Jesu. 
Christ  that  miracle  of  ages  expressly  raised  up  and  endowed  with  hca^ 
enly  gitts.  that  he  might  reveal  th^  will  of  God  and  bring  the  whole  ho 
man  lamilv  to  his  tbotstooL'* 

In  the  sermon  preached  the  Sunday  following  the  funeral,  b; 
Rev.  £1.  H.  Hall,  the  junior  pastor,  now  his  successor  in  the  pulfu 
which  he  so  long  occupied,  are  the  following  sentences  respectioj 
Dr.  Hiirslife:  — 

**  The  serenity  of  its  closing  hours  seemed  but  a  token  of  its  fullnes 
tad  its  perfect  fidelity.  We  read  in  it  the  soul's  calm  consciousness  c 
powers  actively  exerted  for  a  worthy  end,  and  of  a  life-work  finished  Th 
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laborer's  toil  had  ended,  and  the  hour  for  rest  had  come.  Certainly  as  we 
look  back  upon  it,  there  is  a  singular  harmony  and  completeness  in  that 
life's  course.  How  little  that  we  could  add  or  change.  His  was  in  the 
best  sense  a  religious  life,  and  his  religion  was  his  first  and  chief  con- 
cern. The  tenets  of  his  faith  seem  to  have  been  simple  and  plain,  and 
held  with  unalterable  firmness.  Liberal  at  heart  and  by  the  deepest  con- 
viction, watching  with  interest  the  changes  of  theological  belief,  alive, 
'as  he  himself  declared,  to  the  importance  of  true  and  ennobling  reli- 
gions ideas,'  he  was  yet  a  model  of  liberality  and  charitableness  and  gen- 
erosity toward  others  honestly  diflfering  from  him. 

"  Every  kind  and  thoughtful  word,  every  loving  act,  every  generous 
impulse,  every  unsuspecting  confidence,  dropping  down  deep  into  the  soul 
and  carrying  its  true  reasoning  with  it,  is  seen  and  felt  for  what  it  truly 
n.  Not  till  men  die  do  we  really  know  what  that  life  has  been.  Not 
till  the  tree  falls,  and  the  soil  is  here  and  there  displaced,  do  we  know 
1k)w  fitf  and  wide  its  roots  have  struck.  Look  around  to-day,  and  see  the 
n»ny  lives  into  which  this  life  hath  entered,  the  many  hearts  around 
^ich  its  fibres  have .  entwined  themselves,  the  many  rich  memories 
which  cluster  around  it,  and  confess  how  noble  is  the  foundation  of  such 
a  soul:  look  around  until  death  is  forgotten  and  the  grave's  victory  dis- 
appears, and  we  see  truly  how  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life." 
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She  thought  by  heaven's  high  wall  that  she  did  stray 

Till  she  beheld  the  everlasting  gate  : 

And  she  climbed  up  to  it  to  long,  and  wait, 

Feel  with  her  hands  (for  it  was  night),  and  lay 

Her  lips  to  it  with  kisses :   thus  to  pray 

That  it  might  open  to  her  desolate. 

And  lo !  it  trembled, — lo !   her  passionate 

Crying  prevailed.     A  little,  little  way 

It  opened :  there  fell  out  a  thread  of  light, 

And  she  saw  winged  wonders  move  within : 

Also  she  heard  sweet  talking  as  they  meant 

To  comfort  her.     TRey  said,  "  Who  comes  to-night 

Shall  one  day  certainly  an  entrance  win  ; " 

Then  the  gate  closed,  and  she  awoke  content 

—  yean  Ingdow 
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THE    PERPETUITY   OF   RELIGION: 
OR.  WILL  THE  COMING  MAN  GO  TO  CHURCH? 

BY   REV.  JAMES  T.   BIXBY. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  the  advocates  of  what  they  choose  to 
call  Free  Religion  held  a  series  of  Conventions  in  some  of 
the  prominent  cities  of  the  West  At  these  meeting^,  one  of 
the  principal  questions  which  they  discussed  was,  "  Will  the 
Coming  Man  go  to  Church  ? "  and  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  among  them  was,  that  the  coming  man  would  not  go 
to  church.  "  The  existing  church,"  said  Mr.  Towne,  "  will 
be  as  empty  as  the  Catacombs,  and  as  useless  as  the  Pyra- 
mids." .  .  .  The  coming  man,  on  account  of  his  humanity, 
will  not  go  to  church,  neither  will  he  go  to  heaven.  .  .  . 
Only  one  man  in  forty  now  attends  church." 

**  In  Boston,"  said  Miss  Peckham,  another  prophet  of  the 
coming  evanescence  of  the  church,  **  only  three  per  cent,  of 
the  men  attend  church."  If  there  would  be  any  church  in 
the  future,  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  it  would  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  church.  It  would  be  an  institution 
devoted  solely  to  the  improvement  of  men's  condition  here, 
and  his  duties  to  his  fellow-men,  without  reference  to  man's 
condition  hereafter,  or  his  duty  to  God.  The  religion  (if  it 
could  be  called  so)  which  the  Church  of  the  Future  would 
have,  '^will  not  necessarilj-  include,"  sa3's  Mr.  Vickers,  "a 
recognition  of  God," 

Now  1  know  that  these  Conventions  were  small,  —  the  body 
which  they  directly  represent  not  numerous.  I  know  that 
the  important  question  is  not  so  much  whether  the  com- 
ing man  will  go  to  church,  as  whether  the  man  of  to-day 
wiiL  But  such  utterances  as  these  are  serious  signs  of 
the  times.  These  public  declarations  and  speculations  are 
tokens  of  a  wide-spreai.  secret  feeling  and  tendency  of  to- 
day. ••  What  the  ccmiv^  man  zvilJ  do,  is  only  another  way 
of  arguing  what  the  enlightened  man  of  to-day,  emancipated 
from  all  traditions  and  customs,  imgkt  to  da 
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It  is  a  serious  fact,  which  ought  to  be  noticed  and  attended 
to,  that  there  is  an  extensive  and  powerful  tendency  at  the 
present  day  to  neglect  attendance  upon  religious  services.  I 
suppose  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Frothingham  said,  that  he  has  visited 
whole  blocks  of  houses  in  New  York,  where  no  one  went  to 
church.  Among  the  literary,  scientific,  and  more  prosper- 
ous classes  of  our  community,  there  is  an  alarming  proportion 
of  men  who  do  not  attend  church  at  all.  Some  of  them  are 
professed  skeptics.  Some  are  men  so  absorbed  in  other  pur- 
suits as  to  be  indifferent  to  religion.  Some  are  men  who 
think  that  by  reading  book  or  paper  at  home,  they  can  gain 
more  good  than  by  going  out  to  church.  Some  have  been  so 
repelled  by  the  irrational  doctrines  and  injudicious  methods  of 
the  popular  sects  that  they  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  re- 
ligion in  any  shape.  In  our  cities,  especially,  I  suppose  such 
men  are  much  more  numerous  than  we  have  any  idea  of. 

But,  although  this  is  a  dangerous  feature  in  the  present 
condition  of  religious  life  amongst  us,  although  it  is  an  evil 
that  calls  for  our  best  efforts  to  correct  it,  it  does  not  at  all 
justify  the  expectation  so  confidently  expressed,  that  the 
church  will,  in  the  future,  be  deserted  by  mankind.  It  will 
abide  on  the  earth  as  long  as  human  beings  live  here,  and 
men  will  never  cease  to  seek  its  sanctuar)'  until  they  cease 
to  be  intelligent  and  moral  beings,  and  pain  and  temptation 
and  death  meet  them  no  more  in  their  path  through  life. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  wherever  there  is  intelligence,  it  will 
perceive  in  the  universe  the  proofs  of  a  Creator.  The  human 
mind,  by  a  law  of  its  constitution,  wherever  it  sees  an  effect^ 
infers  a  cause  behind;  wherever  it  perceives  changes,  it  infers 
a  changer;  wherever  it  detects  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
it  is  irresbtibly  led  to  believe  in  some  intelligence  arranging 
and  designing  that  conibination.  The  Esquimau  told  the 
missionary  that  he  had  often  reflected  how  a  kadjak,  or  canoe, 
with  all  its  tackle,  does  not  come  of  itself,  but  requires  to  be 
constructed  with  much  care  and  skill ;  and  how  a  bird  is  a 
much  more  wonderful  contrivance  than  the  best  kadjak ;  and 
yet  the  bird  is  no  man's  workmanship.  **  I  bethought  me," 
he  said,  ''that  a  bird  proceeds  from  its  parents,  and  they  from 
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their  parents.  But  there  must  have  been  some  first  parents. 
Whence  did  they  proceed  ?  I  concluded  that  there  must  be 
some  one  who  is  able  to  make  them  and  everything  else, 
some  one  more  knowing  and  powerful  than  the  wisest  man." 
The  Psalmist,  reflecting  on  the  wonders  of  hearing,  sight,  and 
knowledge,  asks.  "He  who  planted  the  ear,  shall  not  he  hear? 
He  who  made  the  eye,  shall  not  he  see  ?  He  who  giveth  man 
knowledge,  shall  not  he  know?"  Such  is  the  course  of  rea- 
soning that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  every  man  on  looking 
most  casually  at  the  universe.  Now  these  adaptations  in  the 
universe  are  infinite.  Take  up  what  branch  of  science  you 
will,  and  you  come  across  hosts  of  them.  Take  up  optics, 
and  you  come  at  once  to  an  eye,  made  more  perfectly  than 
any  optician's  instrument,  —  self-adjusting  to  light  and  dark* 
ness,  to  long  and  short  distances ;  anatomically  washed  and 
cleansed,  and  fitted  with  a  self-acting  spring-door,  —  made 
achromatic  in  a  similar  way  to  that  by  which  the  telescope- 
maker  gets  rid  of  colored  fringes;  only  much  more  perfectly. 
Take  chemistry,  and  you  find  that  the  elements,  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  of  which  our  common  combustible  substances  are 
composed,  are  the  only  ones  that  do  not,  on  burning,  fall 
again  in  solid  flakes,  the  only  ones  that  change  into  a  gas  and 
become  absorbed,  almost  unperceived,  in  the  atmosphere. 
You  find  that  all  our  artificial  light  depends  on  the  delicate 
adjustment  of  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
by  which  the  hydrogen  is  liberated  a  small  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond before  the  carbon,  allowing  the  solid  particles  of  the  car- 
bon to  be  set  free  and  ignited  for  a  moment,  before  they 
combine  with  the  oxygen.  Take  botany,  look  at  the  orchids, 
and  you  find  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  is  depend- 
ent on  the  transportation  of  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to 
another  by  means  of  insects.  To  secure  the  certainty  and 
eflTectiveness  of  this  operation,  the  flowers  are  furnished  with 
contrivances  whose  complication  and  ingenuity  almost  ex- 
ceed belief.  There  are  baits  to  tempt  the  nectar-loving 
moths  with  rich  odors  exhaled  at  night  and  lustrous  colors 
to  shine  by  day ;  there  are  guiding  ridges  to  compel  them  to 
pass  certain  spots ;   there  are  adhesive  plasters  nicely  ad- 
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« 

justed  to  fit  their  probosces,  or  to  catch  their  brows ;  there 
are  hair-triggers  carefully  set  in  their  necessary  path,  com- 
municating with  explosive  shells,  which  project  the  pollen 
stalks  with  unerring  aim  upon  their  body. 

In  the  same  way,  we  might  go  through  every  branch  of 
science  and  show  how  it  witnesses  to  God.  These  adapta- 
tions of  means  to  ends,  these  testimonies  to  an  intelligent 
Creator,  will  always  exist.  They  are  a  part  of  the  world 
itself,  and  will  always  stand  as  golden  tablets,  proclaiming  the 
name  of  God  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  I  do  not  fear  that 
any  future  investigation  will  remove  the  force  of  these  argu- 
ments. The  more  man  studies  the  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
more  wonderful  they  are  found.  The  more  we  learn  about 
the  universe,  the  more  complete  is  found  to  be  the  unity  of 
its  laws  and  forces  and  correlations,  the  more  skill  and  wis- 
dom does  it  demand  in  whomever  or  whatever  was  its  Crea- 
tor. Compare  the  proofs  of  God's  unity,  omnipresence,  and 
beneficence  open  to  David  or  Paul,  with  those  visible  in 
these  latter  days  to  a  Paley,  an  CErsted  or  a  Faraday.  See 
how  much  ttiore  numerous,  subtle,  and  far-reaching  are  the 
evidences  of  intelligent  design  and  order  that  present  them- 
selves to  such  a  man  as  Prof.  Pierce,  or  Prof.  Agassiz,  than 
those  that  led  a  Cicero  or  a  Socrates  —  nay,  a  Pascal  or  a 
Pope,  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God ! 

The  very  theories  and  hypotheses  of  modern  times  which  so 
many  religious  men  dread,  e.g^  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  and 
the  Development  Theory,  if  they  ever  become  established 
facts  instead  of  theories,  will  only  make  the  creative  wisdom 
and  power  required  still  greater.  If  the  world  has  been 
made,  not  each  part  or  thing  as  a  separate  creation,  but  has 
been  woven  or  developed  by  the  inter-action  of  certain  origi- 
ns laws  or  forces,  —  how  much  more  wonderful  the  intelli- 
gence required  to  originate  and  adjust  these  forces  so  that 
they  should  evolve  such  harmonious  results !  As  it  requires 
far  greater  skill  to  make  a  loom  that  will  weave  cloth,  or  knit 
stockings,  without  man's  help,  than  to  make  them  directly  by 
hand;  so,  if  the  universe  has  been  evolved  by  a  certain  ma- 
chinery of  laws  and  forces,  whose  working  from  the  first  has 
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tiever  been  interfered  with,  how  much  greater  the  need  of 
an  omniscient  Mind  and  omnipotent  Will  to  have  so  adjust ^m1 
them,  that  they  should  bring  forth,  as  they  have  done,  an  in- 
imitable order,  beauty,  and  perfection ! 

And  as  the  world  speaks  and  will  ever  speak  of  God,  so 
man's  own  nature,  from  out  its  deepest  depths,  is  ever  telling 
him  of  Godv  of  duty,  and  immortality,  —  of  all  the  great  ver- 
ities of  religion. 

Man  is  conscious  of  a  moral  law,  of  an  implanted  impulse 
leading  him  to  obey  it.     He  feels  intuitively  that  that  lawr 
must  be  obeyed  at  all  hazards  ;  that  those  who  do  so  deserve 
reward  ;  that  those  who  disobey  it  deserve  punishment.   Un-^ 
less  these  universal  intuitions  of  the  moral  sense  are  delu^ 
sions,  unless  these  moral  laws  are  idle  dreams,  there  must: 
be  a  \2iVf'giver,  —  an  author  perfect  and  holy  as  his  law  is, 
—  a  future  life  where  this  exact  retribution  for  every  act  and 
feeling  is  made  a  reality.     All  races  and  nations  from  the 
earliest  times  have  possessed  these  beliefs.     In  the  earlier 
ages,  when   man's  reason  was   but  little  above  the  brute, 
these  intuitions  were  dim  and  imperfect.     But  with  the  puri- 
fication and  sharpening  of  his  intelligence,  he  has  become 
more  and  more  conscious  of  an  infinite  and  holy  Deity,  and 
an  existence  beyond  the  grave.     See  how  these  truths  be- 
come clearer,  as  you  read  through  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
race  in  the  Old  Testament,  rising  from  the  faith  of  Abraham 
to  that  of  Moses,  from  Moses  to  David  ;  and  from  David  to 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach ;  from  Jesus  of  Sirach  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.     Look  at  the  successive  religions  and  see  how  the 
divine  illumination  has  more  and  more  fully  streamed  in  upon 
man,  leading  him  from  the  adoration  of  snake  and  crocodile 
up  to  fire  and  cloud,  from  Nature  worship  up  to  Pantheism 
and  Anthropomorphism  ;    then  again  up  to  Zoroastrianism 
and  Buddhism,  till  at  last  blossomed  forth  Christianity,  the 
consummate  flower   of    the   religious   consciousness.       The 
stream   of  Christian    thought,    again,   has   been    constantly 
working  itself  clearer,  disengaging  the  sound  and  vital  seed 
from  ancient  chaff  and  outgrown  husks ;  and  modern  times 
and  inquiries  have  only  brought  us  additional  proofs  of  the  fun- 
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damental  truths  of  religion.  "  Every  step  I  have  advanced  in 
knowledge,"  says  a  great  man  of  science,  "  has  lightened  the 
physical  difficulties  of  the  doctrine  of  immortal  life,  by  reveal- 
ing to  me  more  and  more  the  infinite  possibilities  of  nature." 
"The  long  story  of  the  ages,"  as  Miss  Cobbe,  has  well  said, 
"is  the  development  of  man's  religious  nature  from  stage  to 
stage,  from  Fetichism  to  Polytheism  and  Monotheism.  To 
say,  with  the  Positivists,  that  this  will  end  in  the  negation  of 
all  that  personal  reverence,  allegiance,  and  love  which  have 
constituted  the  heart  of  religion,  and  that  nothing  will  be  left 
but  an  abstraction  of  *  Humanity,'  to  whom  will  be  offered 
the  mere  smoke  and  ashes  of  a  fire  of  worship  long  gone  out, 
—this  is  not,  as  they  assert,  to  carry  on  the  series  of  progres- 
sive steps,  but  to  step  off  *  the  great  world's  altar-stairs  *  into 
the  abyss.  To  believe  in  no  God  is  no  development  of  old 
forms  of  belief  in  many  Gods  or  in  one  God  ;  it  is  simply 
the  stultifying  of  all  the  noblest  part  of  the  past,  —  of  all  the 
labors,  prayers,  and  martyrdoms  of  the  men  who  have  been 
the  glory  of  our  race." 

If  the  coming  man  will  be,  as  it  is  assumed,  an  improve- 
ment on  the  man  of  to-day,  —  if  he  is  to  be  a  man  more  fully 
developed,  —  clearer  of  spiritual'  sight,  warmer  of  heart, 
stronger  in  soul,  —  if  he  ascends  on  the  line  where  the  world 
has  in  past  times  mounted,  instead  of  becoming  less  religious, 
he  will  become  more  so. 

In  the  next  place,  not  merely  is  man's  nature  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  make  him  religious,  but  it  demands  religion.  His 
organic  wants  cannot  be  satisfied  without  religion.  His  nor- 
mal development  cannot  be  reached  except  with  it.  He 
needs  religion,  both  individually  and  in  his  social  capacity. 
He  wants  a  Staff  upon  which  he  can  lean  ;  he  wants  a  Maj- 
esty which  he  can  reverence  ;  he  aspires  after  a  Beauty  and  a 
Perfection  greater  than  anything  finite  can  show  him.  He 
yearns  to  penetrate  the  veil  that  hangs  over  his  destiny. 
Whence  am  I }  Whither  do  I  go  ?  to  dust,  to  rot  in  the 
ground,  to  lower  or  to  higher  life  t  If  there  is  such  a  higher 
life,  how  shall  I  live  so  as  to  attain  it }  What  is  my  duty 
in  these  perplexities,  and  distractions,  and  conflicts  of  the 
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world  ?  These  are  questions  which  have  ever  been  askc 
and  will  ever  be  asked. 

Could  man  go  through  the  world  and  meet  only  plea 
ure  and  sunshine,  he  might  go,  perhaps,  as  careless  as  t 
thoughtless  lamb  that  skips  the  sod  before  the  butche 
shambles  ;  but  he  Aiust  pass  through  the  furnace  of  afflictif 
he  must  endure  the  rack  of  pain  and  the  blow  of  misfortui 
He  needs  the  protection  and  solace  of  religion  to  enable  h 
to  bear  up  under  these.  He  must  feel  that  these  events  ; 
ordered  by  One  infinitely  wise  and  good,  who  knows  bet 
what  is  good  for  him  than  he  does  himself.  He  must  beli< 
that  there  ■  is  a  Better  Land,  where  the  inequalities  of  t 
world  will  be  rectified,  and  where  he  will  be  requited  for  wb 
ever  hardness  he  has  manfully  endured  here  below.  Coi 
he  go  all  through  life,  without  trial  or  suffering  or  calami 
he  would  find,  at  its  end  an  inescapable  terror, —  the  mi 
dreadful  of  all, —  the  grim  spectre,  Death.  There  is  a  m 
tery  that  must  ever  give  him  pause.  There  is  a  strait 
which  he  must  call  upon  religion  for  support.  When  y< 
child,  your  mother,  or  your  wife  hovers  on  the  narrow  I 
that  bounds  our  earthly  horizon,  —  when  the  pulse  begins 
beat  slow,  and  the  eyes  to  glaze  with  the  film  of  death, 
what  care  you  for  literary  lecture,  or  scientific  treatise, 
new  triumphs  of  discovery.  What  blank  despair,  if  this,  tl 
we  have  loved  and  called  a  soul,  be  but  a  vortex  of  mat 
and  motion,  soon  to  be  dissipated  to  the  winds. 

Or,  when  the  icy  hand  of  death  is  laid  on  our  own  hea 
how  idle  are  our  crowded  coffers,  our  elegant  wardrobes,  c 
Ambitious  knowledge,  if  we  have  none  of  those  spiritual  trei 
ures  that  are  alone  counted  at  the  bar  of  divine  justii 
Standing  by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  mother,  confessed 
German  satirist  who  had  thrown  as  many  bitter  mockings 
religion  as  any  man  in  his  generation,  ■'  I  thought  over 
the  great  and  little  inventions  of  man,  —  the  doctrine 
souls,  Newton's  system  of  attraction,  the  Universal  Germ 
Library,  the  Genera  Plantarum,  the  Magister  Matheseos,  t 
Calculus  Infinitonim,  the  right  and  the  oblique  ascension 

t  ^^s  and  their  parallaxes.    But  nothing  would  answ 
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And  she  lay  out  of  reach,  lay  on  the  brink,  and  was  going, 
and  I  could  not  even  see  where  she  would  fall.  Then  I  com- 
mended her  to  God,  and  went  out  and  composed  a  prayer  for 
the  dying,  that  they  might  read  it  to  her.  She  was  my 
mother,  and  had  always  loved  me  so  dearly,  and  this  was  all 
I  could  do  for  her.  .  .  .  We  are  not  great,  and  our  happiness 
is  that  we  can  believe  in  something  greater  and  better." 

And  again,  when  Heine  himself  came  face  to  face  with 
the  same  dire  shadow  with  the  keys,  again  he  had  to  bow 
down  in  awe  and  repentance  —  again  the  better  soul  within 
arose  and  reasserted  itself  "  When  we  lie  on  our  dcatJi-bedl' 
he  owns,  "  we  become  very  gentle  and  tender-hearted,  and 
would  willingly  make  peace  with  God  and  man.  I  confess  I 
have  scratched  many,  and  bitten  many,  and  been  no  lamb. 
But  since  I  have  been  in  need  of  God's  mercy,  I  have  made 
atnice  with  all  my  foes.  Yes  !  I  have  made  peace  with  the 
Creator  as  well  as  with  the  creature,  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  my  enlightened  friends  who  reproach  me  for  my  relapse 
into  the  old  superstition,  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  my  return 
to  God.  .  .  .  Happily  they  have  no  instruments  of  torture  at 
command  except  their  writings.  But  I  will  confess  every- 
thing without  torture.  I  have  really  returned  to  God,  like 
the  prodigal  son,  after  feeding  swine  with  the  Hegelians  for 
many  years ;  the  divine  homesickness  came  upon  me  and  drove 
Die  forth  through  woods  and  vales,  over  the  dizziest  pathways 
of  dialectics.  On  my  way  I  found  the  God  of  the  Pantheists, 
hut  I  could  make  nothing  of  him.  This  poor  visionary  crea- 
ture is  interwoven  with  and  grown  into  the  world.  Indeed 
he  is  almost  imprisoned  in  it,  and  yawns  at  you  without  voice, 
without  power.  To  havezc;///,  one  must  have  personality,  and 
to  manifest  one's  self,  one  must  have  elbow-room." 

Yes!  this  divine  homesickness  that  brought  poor  Heine 
back  from  the  far  country  of  his  selfish  pride,  and  lonely  self- 
reliance,  and  bitter  skepticism,  is  native  to  man.  God  is  his 
father,  heaven  his  home,  —  and  he  cannot  be  at  peace  until 
he  turns  and  seeks  that  home  and  confides  in  that  Father. 

Again,  we  need  religion  in  the  home  and  in  society,  as  well 
^for  our  private  strength  and  comfort.     It  is  the;  sanction  of 
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religion  that  cements  our  homes.  It  is  religion  that  foster 
the  mutual  love  and  self-denial  that  alone  make  the  intimat 
life  of  the  family  endurable.  Without  the  sense  of  duty  an 
the  consequent  obligations  of  obedience  and  gratitude  i 
the  child,  and  of  care  and  help  and  guidance  in  the  parents, 
the  home  would  be  a  place  of  discord,  ruin,  and  repulsion, 
and  would  explode  the  moment  its  members  could  do  without 
each  other.  It  is  the  same  with  society.  Religion  is  the  sap 
that  nourishes  it,  and  that  forms  the  fibre  that  holds  it  to- 
gether. Let  men  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  no 
moral  government  of  the  world ;  that  might  is  right ;  that 
thieving  is  no  sin,  if  ////-discovered  ;  that  there  is  no  All-see- 
ing Eye  to  behold  the  murder  done  in  darkness  ;  no  avenger 
of  the  innocent ;  no  justifier  of  the  oppressed  ;  no  retribution 
in  the  future  for  our  sins — and  how  would  greed,  and  passion, 
and  lust  break  forth  into  a  carnival  of  crime.  The  world 
would  become  a  den  of  robbers ;  a  perpetual  orgy  of  vice 
and  sensuality.  Take  away  the  restraints  of  conscience,  and 
how  idle  would  be  the  efforts  of  police  and  armies  and  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  laws.  Take  away  the  healing  and  re- 
deeming influences  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  what 
sores  of  poverty  and  vice  would  cover  society.  But  with- 
out religion,  how  inert  would  be  the  consciences  of  men, 
how  torpid  benevolence,  how  weak  the  virtues  of  ordinary 
life! 

The  supply  that  feeds  and  keeps  alive  these  moral  and 
social  sentiments  comes  from  a  belief  in  God  and  our  com- 
mon relations  to  him.  A  single  church  is  a  better  repressor 
of  crime  than  a  hundred  constables.  The  church  and  the 
Sunday-schools,  alone,  go  to  the  root  of  the  malady,  —  the 
perverted  will  and  the  vitiated  heart.  We  who  have  always 
lived  amongst  churches  do  not  know  what  society  would  be 
without  them.  But  ask  the  pioneer  who  has  lived  on  the 
frontier,  in  the  mushroom  towns  that  spring  up  in  the  wilder- 
ness, far  ahead  of  the  missionary, — ask  him  the  character  of 
a  town  without  a  church,  and  he  will  tell  you  of  a  social  an- 
archy where  each  man  has  to  carry  his  revolver  in  his  belt 
and   bis  life  in   his   hand ;    where  gambling,  perjury,   and 
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beastly  drunkenness,  high-handed  outrage   and  unblushing 
plundering,  make  night  a  riot  of  sin,  and  change  the  day  of 
rest  — the  day  that   should  have  been  the   Lord's  —  into  a 
day  when  all  the  hosts  of  Satan  seem  to  be  let  loose.     And 
the  frontiersman  will  tell  you  how  the  first  thing  that  began  a 
change  was  the  advent  of  some  traveling  missionary,  some 
circuit  preacher,  holding  religious  services  in  the  street,  or  in 
some  store  or  loft ;  and  how,  as  a  Christian  church  was  estab- 
lished and  spread  its  influence  around,  the  town  was  gradu- 
ally transformed  into  an  order-loving,  peaceable,  honest,  and 
virtuous  community.     Show  me  a  community  where  religion 
is  despised,  where  the  church  is  deserted  by  all  but  a  handful, 
where  belief  in  God  and  immortality  is  sneered  at,  and  you 
will  find  that  that  community  is  one  whose  pith  and  marrow 
is  eaten  out  of  it ;  a  community  where  patriotism  is  decayed, 
where  heroism  is  defunct,  indus.try  languishing,  and  courage 
sapped.     Trace  down  the  course  of  history,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  irreligious  ages  have  been  ages  either  of  decrepitude 
or  disorder ;  that  the  ages  of  strong  and  healthy  faith  have 
been  the  epochs  when  nations  have  flourished.    When  Athens 
reared  her  inimitable  temples,  and  Phidias  carved  the  statue  of 
Jupiter,  Athens  rode  mistress  of  the  seas.     When  the  fire  of 
religious  enthusiasm  burned  hot  in  the  breasts  of  the  Sara- 
cens, nothing  arrested  their  victorious  march.     When  Eu- 
rope had  her  age  of  faith,  the  Crusaders  wrested  back  again 
the  Holy  Land.    But  when  Lucretius  scoffs  at  worship  as  the 
juggle  of  priests,  the  Roman  Empire  commences  that  decline 
whose  end  is  its  gigantic  fall.     When  Voltaire  is  **  tired  of 
the  name  of  Christ,"  and  the   encyclopedists   and  men  of 
letters  think  enlightenment  is  synonymous  with  ^/j-belief, 
we  find,  as  the  speedy  consequent,  the  darkest  era  of  disorder 
and  blood  that  the  modern  world  has  ever  seen.     In  these 
recent  months,  is  not  the  connection  plain,  to  every  discern- 
ing eye,  between  the  disastrous  and  sudden  collapse  of  France 
and  that  decay  of  moral  principle  and  a  healthy  and  preva- 
lent religious  tone  that  has  allowed  the  development  of  its 
foolish  vain-glorying,  its  unprincipled  ambition,  its  lust  for 
empty  show  and  glory,  and  its  official  corruption,  unfaithful- 
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ness  and  demoralization.     No  nation  can  enjoy  stability,  ^ 
der,  and  prosperity  without  religion. 

Religion  is  thus  a  need  of  the  human  soul,  as  hunger  ai 
thirst  are  needs  of  the  body.  This  need  is  indestructib 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  either  ignorance  or  refinemei 
either  oppression  or  luxury,  to  extinguish  it.  Different /^rr 
of  religion  may  perish,  but  religion  never  passes  away, 
may  slumber,  it  may  doze ;  but  it  never  dies.  It  may  1 
frost-bitten  by  the  winter  of  skepticism,  but  it  comes  \ 
again  from  the  roots  stronger  than  ever.  A  little  philosopl 
may  turn  men  from  it ;  but  they  who  drink  deep  of  the  Pi 
rian  spring  come  back  to  the  well  of  living  water  that  sprin 
eth  up  to  eternal  life.  There  are  times,  indeed,  when  faith 
it  seems  to  suffer  an  eclipse,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time.  The 
was  an  age  in  Roman  history  when  even  the  unlearned,  a 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  Juvenal,  bad  outgrown  the  tr 
ditional  faith  in  a  future  retributory  state,  and  when  Epicur 
was  praised  for  delivering  mankind  from  the  fear  of  the  god 
—  yet  four  centuries  after,  the  Roman  Senate,  through  tl 
lips  of  its  noblest  representative,  pleaded  before  the  Emper 
for  liberty  to  worship  these  same  gods,  and  a  majority 
the  whole  empire  had  adopted  a  religion  which  with  impli( 
faith  held  to  these  "outgrown"  beliefs  as  the  very  conw 
stones  of  their  church,  —  a  church  which  still  endures,  ai 
still  maintains  those  despised  doctrines  i\4th  undiminisb 
trust. 

So  in  the  time  of  Robespierre,  a  knot  of  theorists  thoug 
that  they  had  utterly  removed  Christianity  from  the  soil 
France ;  but  in  the  next  generation  the  insulted  faith  cat 
trooping  back  stronger  than  ever.  So  to-day,  if  religi 
seems  ebbing  away  in  some  quarters,  we  have  but  to  wai 
little  while,  and  we  shall  see  the  tide  turn  and  rise  higl: 
than  e\'er. 

Do  not  mistake  a  transitorj-  mood  for  a  permanent  tende 
cy.  Histor)-  may  have  temporar}-  aberrations,  but  its  eve 
tual  and  dominatinix  course  will  surelv  be  in  the  line  that  t 
needs  implanted  in  man*s  constitution  are  ever  pressing,  a 
wherc«  at  the  same  time,  man*s  Creator  designs  him  to  { 
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Do  not  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  this  strongest  and 
oldest  sentiment  of  religion  is  a  device  of  priests.   As  well  say- 
that  the  love  of  beauty  is  a  delusion  concocted  by  the  painter, 
or  the  need  of  clothes  an  invention  of  tailors.     If  you  could 
sweep  away  all  churches,  interrupt  all  religious  instruction 
for  a  generation,  religion  would  spring  up  afresh  and  build 
anew  its  temples.    Religion  is  inherent  in  man,  and  it  requires 
such  an  institution  as  the  church  through  which  to  work,  just 
as  justice,  and  family  affection,  and  desire  for  knowledge,  are 
inborn  with  man,  and  require  the  bench  of  justice,  the  home 
and  the  school-house  for  their  instrumentalities.     Men  may 
try  experiments  for  a  season,  try  lectures,  and  newspapers, 
science,  lyceums,  spiritual  circles  and  other  substitutes  for 
divine  worship,  but  they  will  return  at  last  to  the  church  of 
God,  the  worship  of  their  Creator,  and  the  study  of  their 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests. 
But  the  Church  of  the  Future,  I  think  likely,  will  be  very 
^^   different  in  many  respects  from  the  church  of  to-day.     It  will 
draw  less  from  authority  and  tradition,  and  more  from  nature 
and  reason  and  the  soul's  intuitions.     It  will  look  back,  only 
to  look  forward.     It  will  be  a  place,  not  for  weakness,  ser- 
vility and  gloom  ;  but  for  manliness,  and  freedom,  and  cheer- 
fulness.    It  will  slough  off  the  irrational  dogmas  and  mons- 
trous superstitions  that  now  disfigure  many  of  its  branches. 
It  will  bid  good-by  to  sectarian  jealousies  ;  to  claims  of  ex- 
clusive possession  of  truth  ;  to  the  fences  that  now  shut  in 
the  water  of  life.     It  will  bid  all  men  drink  of  that  water 
freely.     It  will  recognize  God's  inspiration,  not  as  descend- 
ing down  the  channel  of  one  race  merely,  not  as  coming 
only  to  a  half-dozen  favored  individuals,  in  a  distant  past,  but 
it  will  own  it  as  imparted  to  a//,  in  proportion  to  their  ability 
to  receive  it,  shed  forth  now  as  much  as  of  old. 

The  religion  of  the  Future  will  have  less  of  creed  and  cer- 
emony, and  more  of  feeling  and  action.  It  will  become  more 
practical,  —  try  to  incorporate  religion  more  into  man's  daily 
life,  —  take  his  amusements  and  business  under  its  guidance 
and  superintendence,  as  well  as  his  worship,  —  watch  over, 

and  help  him,  and  have  him  under  its  protection  through  the 
8  • 
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mmA,  as  wA  3s  on  Sam£iji     le  wEH!  be  more  like  the  Unioi 
far  CSrladair  wirk.  <ir  i±e  Tuinsg:  Men's  Christian  Associ: 

Bat  w&Ie  tse  O-urcS.  <b£  dbe  Fctore  wiD  thus  be  pun 
nmre  rancnau  unore  pcjctrcaf^  iHire  hmnanitariaii  than  tl 
pr^^acot  cmxnA.  ±  wiH  6e  cctc^'t  reiccied  from  that  ba' 
blest  umgraraiiz^  Jtcriuicir^t  vftach  its  projectors  call  ^  Fr 
ReiagaHL'^  Tie  C^izrc&:  <at  Fanarc  wiD  be  reverent.  It  i 
cidC  sneer  stt  pr^rer.  iior  m  ce&giDcos  teachers,  nor  wiU  it  d 
cznf  Geci  r^cct  Oriac  ^Tiflre  SDezrcn.  It  will  cherish  wb 
ever  heUcf  and  tcoi&r  iznstrondi  ctL  fii&ds  in  man,  as  his  rich< 
pcsscssiuiE  siu£  sorest  gniiiic.  It  viE  be  a  believing  church, 
m^  as  a  ntrrirfcirg^  c&nrdkL  It  mill  recognize  faith  as  t 
wco&tA  sspfzIeBnetstr  to  scKstceL  It  will  no  more  find  m 
borm  cgT.ttisogmt  t&esi  v&bb  ektw.  and  it  will  see  that  he  nee 
atfid  tbat  l&e  £ecs  iastiniictainBi  in  that  spiritual  knowledge  tl 
is  iDiQst  EDLpMzrcamit  tst  lirim.  It  wil  have  the  common  sense  r 
to  duroiw  awaT  csLtizielT  t&e  ttuca&mcs  of  the  world's  relido 
ksstOiVT  asM!  expcmsitceu  aH  tibe  firnits  of  former  study,  and 
the  past  inspciraiiaciir:  <o£  Etczaiaamity^  because  of  a  few  blemishes 
tbem  :  bat  wlI  carefocuiT  pcanr^  them  and  keep  all  that  is  pu 
ai&d  beDpAoiL  If  it  (camaniC^c  keep  its  &ith  in  the  Bible  as  an  i 
Mliihile  BccJt,  m  Clnmt  as  DeitT  himself,  it  will  yet  reta 
them  in  a  ra&i^aflsall  TecDeraltiocfi  as  the  best-tested  sources  th 
we  have  odf  ndligicfiss  tmath  and  inspiration.  If  man  will 
••rooare  humane..  —  a  pcare.  great-hearted  lover  of  his  rac( 
as  it  is  prcpbesied  he  wiEi  wiQ  he  forget  the  Christ  who  w 
the  worid'*s  great  ^^nniJhffr  of  that  love  for  man  ?  Will  he  i 
nc^e  the  Divine  FatheitK^^ML  that  alone  makes  all  men  brot 
ers?  Win  he  fonake  that  piety  which  is  the  rain  fro 
heaven  which  keeps  liaB  every  reser\-oir  of  social  phila 
thropv  ?  Xo  5  he  wiU  have  too  just  a  perception  of  the  r 
lations  of  things  to  do  ikni^  He  will  have  the  wisdom 
put  his  eternal  interests  before  his  temporal  ones,  and  in  b 
attempt  to  create  a  heaven  here  on  earth,  he  will  know  th 
he  can  be  successM  only  by  the  aid  of  that  solution  of  tl 
problem  of  eviU  that  so^ce  in  hardship  and  sorrow,  that  el 
Ylition  and  quickening  of  our  ideals,  aspirations,  and  en^rgi 
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9  given  by  the  belief  in  a  real,  eternal,  and  ineffable 

above. 

f  t  believe,  will  be  the  Church  of  the  Future.     I  know 

r  soon  it  will  come.     That  will  depend  on  the  fidelity 

Dembers  of  the  existing  church.     They  must  awaken 

iw  life ;  work  energetically  in  its  behalf;  endeavor  to 

mlarge,  and  quicken  it ;  present  its  claims  to  those 

IS  it  by ;  bring  in  the  great  body  of  the  unchurched ; 

lem  cordially ;   show  them  how  these  Christians  love 

ther ;  display  their  regard  for  it  by  the  sacrifices  they 

)r  it,  and  the  generosity  with  which  they  sustain  its 

ms. 

ese  prophecies  of  the  downfall  of  the  church  shall 

ihose  who  believe  in  it  to  such  efforts,  the  threatened 

U  bring  forth  great  good. 
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Heed  the  revealing. 
Forever  stealing 

Through  mind  and  heart : 
The  Holy  Spirit 
That  all  inherit, 

Of  God  a  part ! 

Pleading  so  meekly, 
Urging  so  sweetly. 

All  for  its  own : 
Never  essaying, 
Through  our  delaying 

An  angry  tone. 


! 
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Ever  pursuing, 
Tenderly  wooing 

Us  to  its  love  : 
Wearying  never, 
Watching  forever 

Where'er  we  rove. 

Love  without  ceasing, 
In  strength  increasing,  — 

Deep,  warm,  and  true': 
Pouring  its  blessing. 
Its  fond  caressing, 

Ever  on  you  1 

Guarding  from  error. 
Soothing  in  terror, 

Brightening  joy : 
Changing  to  gladness 
The  weary  sadness 

Of  earth's  employ. 

Telling  the  beauty 
Of  works  of  duty 

Lovingly  done; 
The  joy  supernal, 
The  life  eternal, 

Thus  surely  won* 

Turn  from  the  bustle, 
The  ceaseless  hustle. 

The  din  and  strife. 
The  fleeting  treasure. 
The  mocking  pleasure. 

Which  men  call  "  Life  "  I 
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Heed  the  revealing. 
Forever  stealing 

Through  mind  and  heart : 
The  Holy  Spirit, 
That  all  inherit, 

Of  God  apart! 

S.  ri.  C» 
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MISBELIEF  AS   TO   THE  SPIRIT. 


BY  WILLIAM  MOUNTFORD. 


The  following  are  to  be  read  in  the  Gospef  of  Mark,  as 

having  been  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  eleven,  before  being 

received  up  into  heaven  and  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 

God:  "In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils;  they  shall 

speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and 

if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  they 

shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover."     And 

these  words  the  Catholics  claim  as  having  been  fulfilled  in 

their  church.     "  A  promise  to  the  church,  which  was  fulfilled 

immediately !    The  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Pope  in  the 

chair  of*  St.  Peter,  is  attested  as  the  true  church  against  all 

heretics  and  dissidents  by  the  miraculous  powers  with  which 

it  is  endowed,  and  the  miracles  of  which  its  members  are  often 

the  channels  and  the  objects."     And  the  Protestants  reply, 

"Imposture!     The  wily  talk  of  the  scarlet  woman!     Pious 

cheats!    The  very  way  that  is  to  overturn  the  certainty  of 

the  Christian  miracles,  by  making  them  stand  on  the  same 

footing  with  the  miracles  which  you  Catholics  pretend." 

Says  Dr.  Middleton,  one  of  the  loudest  of  these  Protest- 
^ts,  "It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  claim  of  a 
niiraculous  power,  which  is  now  peculiar  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  was  universally  asserted  and  believed  in  all  Christian 
countries,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  church  until  the  times  of  the 
Reformation.  For  ecclesiastical  history  makes  no  difference 
hetween  one  age  and  another,  but  carries  on  the  succession 
of  its  miracles,  as  of  all  other  common  events,  through  all  of 
them  indifferently  to  that  memorable  period."  Now  it  may 
^  very  true,  as  Dr.  Middleton  adds,  that  cheating  images 
^ere  then  broken  to  pieces  at  Paul's  Cross  in  London,  and 
particularly  that  the  crucifix  of  Boxeley,  commonly  called  the 
Rood  of  Grace,  was  publicly  taken  to  pieces,  so  as  to  expose 
the  machinery,  by  which  it  was  made  to  move  its  lips  and 
^yes,  hands  and  feet,  brows  and  head,  as  though  by  a  divine 
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power.    But  it  does  not  follow,  that,  because  at  one  time  at 
Boxeley  there  was  a  rood  of  imposture,  therefore  everywhere 
and  through  all  ages, 'and  in  everything  Catholic,  assertion 
of  the  miraculous  must  have  been  imposition.     Nor  would  it 
follow  that  those  controversialists  were  infallible,  or  fit  for 
implicit  trust,  or  simply  even  sufficient  for  the  work,  "  who 
made  it  their  business  to  search  into  the  records  of  past  ages, 
where,  though  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  marks  of  the  same 
peculiar  fictions,  exerted  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the 
same  end,   even  up  to  the  early  times   of   the   primitive 
church,"  it  was  yet  found   "difficult   to  fix  the  origin  of 
them,  or  to  mark  the  precise  era  in  which  the  cheat  first 
began." 

Dr.  Middleton  holds  that  the  refutation  of  miracles  in  con- 
nection with  the  Catholic  Church  **  is  a  great  and  manifest 
advantage  gained  to  the  Protestant  cause."  But  his  opening 
his  mind,  in  this  manner,  must  have  consoled  some  of  his 
opponents,  for  what  he  had  said  about  the  opening  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Boxeley  Rood.  That  the  Catholic  is  the 
one  true  church,  because  of  miracles  among  its  members, — 
this  argument  of  the  Catholics  has  seemed  to  Protestant 
divines  irresistible,  in  any  other  way,  than  by  denying  the 
occurrence  of  the  miracles.  Whereas  they  might  have 
granted  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  but  have  denied  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Catholic  inference.  They  might,  too> 
have  allowed  the  Catholic  miracles  ;  and  have  alleged,  at  the 
same  time,  that  among  Protestants  there  were  just  as  good 
miracles,  though  not  subordinated  to  clerical  uses.  This, 
however,  would  have  been  an  argument,  which  perhaps  Mid- 
dleton would  not  have  employed,  even  if  it  had  occurred  to 
him.  In  his  judgment,  miracles  in  happening  would  have 
discerned  between  the  clergy  and  laity.  For  it  is  one  of 
his  objections  to  the  credibility  of  miracles  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  that  they  were  "  committed  not  to  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  church,  not  to 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  to  the  bishops,  the  martyrs,  or 
the  principal  champions  of  the  Christian  cause,  \f\xt  to  boys, 
to  women,  and,  above  all,  to  private  and  obscure  laymen,  not 
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only  of  an  inferior,  but  sometimes  also  of  a  bad  character.'* 

But  now  it  is  not  said  by  any  Father,  that  miracles  were 

bought  by  persons  of  a  bad  character.     But  that  miracles 

^ould  have  been  more  credible,  if  wrought  by  bishops  than 

^  occurring  through  laymen,  is  a  strange  presumption  for 

^y  one  acquainted  with  Christian  history,  especially  for  Dr. 

Middleton,jvho  knew  very  well  the  manner  of  the  election  of 

English  bishops.    The  clergy  of  a  cathedral  receive  permis* 

sion  from  the  monarch  to  elect  a  person  to  a  vacant  bish- 

opric.    Being  assembled  together,  they  invoke  the  assistance 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  direct  them  in  their  choice.     But  under 

penalties,  which  have  never  yet  been  dared  by  a  refusal,  they 

elect  any  clergyman  whom  the  monarch,  or  prime  minister 

rather,  may  designate,  and  of  whose  name  they  have  been 

privily  advertised.     Naw  this  fact  Middleton  was  acquainted 

with.    And,  in  his  opinion,  the  bishops  of  the  second,  thirds 

and  fourth  centuries  were  mainly  tricksters.     And  yet   he 

would  seem  to  have  thought,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  could  have 

had  no  choice,  when  it  wished,  but  must  have  worked  its 

wonders  through  bishops,  no  matter  who  they  were,  or  how 

appointed. 

Were  a  Catholic  theologian  to  press  me  with  the  argument 
which  Middleton  attempts  to  elude,  I  should  say,  "  I  grant 
that  there  have  been,  and  that  there  perhaps  even  now  are 
miracles  in  your  church.  But  I  deny  that  by  them  every- 
thing connected  with  your  church  is  endorsed,  —  theological 
dogmas,  and  the  decisions  of  general  councils.  I  deny  that 
in  your  church  by  the  miracles  of  the  saints  anything  else  is 
sanctioned  than  simply  the  saintly.  I  deny  that  by  miracles 
among  its  members  your  church  is  distinguished  from  on 
high  as  being  Papal,  or  is  exalted  against  the  Genevese,  the 
Lutheran,  or  the  English  churches,  or  even  against  such  indi- 
viduals as  Jacob  Boehme  and  George  Fox.  The  Catholic 
Church  attested  by  the  marvels  attendant  on  St.  Francis  of 
Assissi,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  St.  Philip  Neri !  Then 
the  subdivisions  of  Protestantism  are  apparently  just  as 
wonderfully  ratified  by  the  healing  powers  of  Greatorex,  by 
the  report  from  the  spiritual  \vorld  made  by  the  Seeress  of 
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Prevorst,  and  by 'the  interviews  of  Oberlin  with  the  spirit    of 
his  wife,  and  by  some  of  the  experiences  of  George  Fox." 

It  is  true  that  the  lives  of  Greatorex  and  the  German  se^r- 
ess,  and  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  other  Protestants  of  miraculous 
experiences,  have  not  been  made  subservient  to  their  pur- 
poses by  the  Protestant  clergy ;  but  they  are  certainly  none  the 
less  credible  for  that.    So  then  here  are  miracles  against  mira- 
cles.    But  indeed  there  never  has  been  as  remarkable  a  man- 
ifcstation  of  the  miraculous  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  there 
has  been  against  it.     For  never  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Christian  church  has  the  Spirit  manifested  itself  by  such  a 
variety  of  gifts,  by  such  signal  interpositions,  and  in  a  man- 
ner so  marked,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as  among  the 
Protestants  of  the  Cevennes,  while  resisting  unto  blood,  the 
proselytizing  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV.     And  they  are  as 
well  authenticated  too,  as  anything,  which  has  ever  been 
sanctioned  at  Rome  by  the  Congregation  on  Rites.     There 
were  frequent  cases  of  individuals  being  guided   and  pro- 
tected in  a  manner  possible  only  through  angels  ;  there  were 
many  instances  of  information  supernaturally  imparted ;  and 
conventicles  of  Protestants  forbidden  by  the  King,  were  dis- 
tinguished as  churches  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  gifts  not 
unlike  those  of  which  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
especially,  prophecy,  by  which  the  secrets  of  the  heart  were 
manifested,  and  men  were  convinced  of  God  having  been 
there  of  a  truth.      There  were  singular  examples,  tdb,  of 
praise  perfected  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings; 
and  there  were  experiences  of  a  sword,  which,  for  success, 
was  like  that  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ;  and  there  were 
precise,  wonderful  instances  of  pursuit  in  war,  like  what  was 
promised  by  the  Lord,  as  to  fivo  chasing  a  hundred,  and  a 
hundred  putting  ten  thousand  to  flight.     And  besides  having 
all  those  signs  and  wonders  for  their  encouragement,  these 
faithful  suttcrers  frequently  heard,  in  the  stillness  of  the  open 
country,  choirs  of  voices  in  the  sky,  as  though  of  heavenly 
hosts  praising  God 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  Camisards  were 
Ae  best   people  of  France  because  of  their  having  been 
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attended  by  spiritual  wonders.  For,  age  after  age,  the 
"peculiar  people"  were  but  a  sorry  lot,  notwithstanding  what 
Moses  was,  and  Samuel,  and  Elijah  also,  and  Elisha,  and  all 
the  other  prophets  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi.  Nor  need  it  be 
thought  that  the  "  French  prophets  "  were  the  best  persons 
in  their  mountains ;  because  certainly  Balaam  would  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  best  man  of  his  time,  though  he  was 
wonderful  as  to  inspiration ;  and  the  prophet  Jonah  may  even 
be  said  to  have  been  of  a  mean,  selfish  disposition.  Nor  per- 
haps is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  believe  that  they  were  di- 
rectly from  the  highest  heaven,  —  those  influences  and  agen- 
cies by  which  the  Camisards  were  visited,  and  by  which  their 
prophets  were  inspired,  and  so  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that 
all  the  deeds  of  the  Camisards  were  vouched  for  from  heaven 
because  of  there  having  been  inspiration  amongst  them.  Be- 
tween the  land  which  we  tread,  and  the  new  earth  with  its 
new  heaven  above,  there  must  be,  as  certainly  there  would 
seem  to  be,  an  intermediate  region,  whence  possibly  some- 
times, with  the  Divine  permission,  moven^ents  may  originate, 
which  have  men  for  their  objects. 

The  career  of  Jeanne  Dare  had  not  an  ecclesiastical  pur- 
pose at  all,  but  was  directed  to  a  political  end, — the  extrusion 
of  the  English  from  France.  Her  life  has  recently  been  illus- 
trated by  the  publication  of  documents  which  had  been  lying 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  archives  of  Rouen.  That  life  of 
hers,  fully  and  fairly  told  of,  no  candid,  intelligent  person  can 
read  without  thinking  if  there  possibly  can  be  such  a  thing 
as  inspiration,  that  then  certainly  Jeanne  Dare  must  have 
been  prompted  and  guided  from  the  same  level  and  direction 
in  the  spiritual  world,  and  from  the  same  region,  as  that 
whence  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago  Deborah  the 
prophetess  was  commissioned  and  guided  against  Sisera  and 
his  host  of  Canaanites. 

But,  really,  in  every  direction,  history  is  a  witness  as  to  the 
quickening  of  human  nature  by  spiritual  influx. 

In  Scotland  there  was  a  long  struggle,  ecclesiastically,  con- 
sequent on  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  fiercest  part  of  which 
was  in  connection  with  the  attempt  of  the  English  govern- 
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ment  to  force  their  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  the  Scotch 
people  for  use.  There  is  a  volume  relative  to  the  era  of  that 
terrible  struggle  which  is  entitled  "The  Scots'  Worthies." 
That  book  is  all  alive  with  evidences  of  the  Spirit  Of  course 
the  life  which  it  commemorates  is  not  of  the  same  altitudes 
historically,  as  what  the  apostles  lived,  but  yet  it  is  wonder- 
fully like  "  the  acts  of  the  apostles "  as  to  the  manifestation 
of  the  Spirit. 

How  was  it  with  Stephen  the  proto-martyr  of  the  church  f 
By  the  speech  which  he  made  before  the  council  at  Jerusa^ 
lem  evidently  he  was  a  man  all  alive  in  his  soul  with  a  sens^ 
of  Jehovah  as  his  forefathers  had  known  of  him,  and  thcre^ 
fore  with  faith  in  God  for  himself  His  was  a  soul  that: 
opened  out  to  God  ;  and,  because  of  what  he  had  known,  his 
soul  opened  out  towards  God,  especially  as  being  the  Father 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  He  was  confronted  with  death  in 
the  black  look  of  the  council  aginst  him.  "  But  he,  being 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven, 
and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God." 

And  just  as  it  was  with  Stephen  at  Jerusalem,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  so  was  it  in  Scotland  within  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  And  men  who  were  almost  dead  as  to  the 
body,  because  of  persecution,  had  their  souls,  as  it  were, 
blossom  with  wonderful  graces,  and  had  their  spirits  grow 
miraculously  sensitive  as  to  that  world  which  surrounds  us, 
invisibly,  like  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 

•'  Miracles  which  authorize  the  Catholic  Church,  do  you 
speak  of  .^  Why,  then  there  have  been  miracles  expressly 
against  it  Though  the  truth  probably  is  that  there  have 
been  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  and  that  the  mira- 
cles were  not  meant  to  be  on  either  side,  simply  as  being  a 
side.  For  as  I  understand  the  matter,  your  map  of  the  true 
church  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  Master.  On  the  great 
plain  of  human  life,  there  aire  some  lines  which  you  make  to 
converge  on  Rome  ;  but  which  I  maintain  should  be  drawn  in 
the  direction  of  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
And  the  Master  takes  in  some  things  which  you  leave  out. 
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and  he  shuts  out  some  other  things  which  you  include  as  bul- 
warks. And  so  firmly  drawn  is  this  line,  and  so  finely  dis- 
criminating sometimes,  that  I  see  plainly  that  it  may  include 
the  Pope,  and  yet  cut  off  the  chair  which  he  sometimes  sits 
in  at  St.  Peter's  ;  and  that  though  it  may  enclose  the  Basil- 
ica on  the  Vatican,  it  yet  certainly  shuts  out  the  Palace  of 
the  Inquisition,  standing  behind  the  colonnade  on  the  left. 
And  on  that  true  map  of  the  church,  with  its  lines  rightly 
[  drawn,  miracles  do  not  point  either  to  Rome,  or  Geneva,  or 
London,  but  indicate  rather  '  the  hiding  of  the  power  of  God,' 
and  the  direction  of  the  New  Jerusalem." 

There  may  perhaps  be  in  church  history  some  instances  of 
the  miraculous,  which  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  ex- 
ceptional, but  generally  it  would  seem  that  the  vast  multitude 
of  miracles,  which  are  ranged  by  Catholics  as  testimonials 
to  their  church,  testify,  when  allowed  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, simply  the  goodness  of  God,  or  illustrate  the  marvelous- 
ness  of  the  capacities  and  relations  of  man's  spiritual  nature, 
or  show  some  angel  of  the  Lord  encamping  near  the  man 
that  fears  him.  Middleton  fancied  that  he  was  obliged  to 
deny  the  miracles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  order  to  keep 
his  own  church  free  of  the  Papacy :  but  he  might  have  safely 
granted  their  reality. 

Mere  denial  may  be  almost  heroic  sometimes,  but  some- 
times also  it  may  be  very  weak.  And  religiously  it  is  what 
more  people  are  competent  to  than  a  doctor  of  divinity.  For 
indeed  "the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God." 
The  Christian  Fathers  believed  familiarly  and  firmly  in  there 
being  spiritual  revelations  and  visions  in  their  respective 
times.  And  that  they  did  so,  Middleton  acknowledges  abun- 
dantly ;  but  says  he,  "  To  cut  off  therefore  all  reasonings  and 
inferences  about  them,  let  it  be  understood  that  we  dispute 
the  facts."  That  may  be  well  enough  for  people,  who  only 
want  somebody  so  say  something  on  their  side,  and  for  whom 
any  man  is  a  prophet  who  gives  back  the  echo  of  their  own 
nonsense,  and  especially  if  he  should  be  able  to  bluster  in 
robes,  and  dogmatize  aloud  from  a  high  place.  But  oh,  the 
mischief  of  these  poor  people,  with  their  weakness  for  idols ! 
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It  is  objecte(J  to  the  miracles  alleged  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  that  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently public  ;  and  that  although  various  kinds  of  miracles' 
were  pretended,  yet  that  it  was  only  the  exorcists,  who  chal- 
lenged investigation  in  the  market-place.   This  is  an  objection 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  a  heathen  caricature 
ist.     And   Middleton  joins  in  it  occasionally,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  shows  himself  to  have  been  aware  that  even  th^ 
apostles  probably  attempted  miracles  only  on  a  divine  im^ 
pulse.     But  this  he  forgot  in  his  eagerness  for  a  good  posi- 
tion against  a  particular  point.    In  his  Vindication  of  the  Fre^ 
Inquiry,  he  says,  "The  position  which  I  affirm  is  that  afte^' 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  no  standing  power  of  working  mir^ — 
acles  was  continued  to  the  Church,  to  which  they  might  per- — 
petually  appeal  for  the  conviction  of  unbelievers."     And  the 
he  defines  more  exactlv  still  what  he  means.     **  That  God  cai 
work  miracles  whenever  he  pleases,  nobody  I  dare  say,  wil 
deny  :  but  whether  he  has  wrought  any  or  not,  since  the  day 
of  the  apostles,  is  an  inquirj-,  which  I  do  not  at  all  enter  into^ 
The  single  pi>int  which  I  maintain  is,  that  the  Church  had  nc^ 
standing  power  Of  working  any."      Now  this   point,  really^ 
there  is  no  disputing,  for  it  is  true.     And  not  only  was  ther^ 
no  standing  power  of  miracles  in  the  Church  after  the  day^ 
of  the  ap<>st}es  :'but  indeed  there  never  was  any,  at  any  time- 
It   would  seem   as  though  power  over  unclean  spirits,  hai 
been  more  at  the  will  of  its  possessor  than  any  other  gift  - 
and  vet.  i^rhaos  even  that  was  never  with  anv  one  absolutely 
a  sta"*ding  power.     And   with  the  apostles  certainly  it  wa  s 
cot  so :  for  an  instance  is  recorded,  in  which  after  they  had 
received  power  and  authority  over  all  devils,  they  yet  could 
not  cast  one  ou:. 

A  standiri:  rower  for  workir.ir  rriiracles  did  not  cease  i^ 
the  Church.  w::h  the  davs  of  the  ai  ostles,  for  indeed  it  never 
existent  And  there  :<  r.o  reason  lor  supposing  that  the  apos- 
tles e>^r  professe-d  to  have  i: :  or  ever  pretended  to  work 
miracles  at  any  time  they  chose,  and  at  any  place  the/ 
pleas«iL  In  the  New  Testametit.  there  is  nothing  whatever 
Itt  countenanctr  the  uncv.  that  the  apostles,  as  they  preached 
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from  place  to  place,  availed  themselves  of  any  standing  power 
of  miracles,  for  enforcing  their  discourse,  saying,  "And  now, 
0  Greeks,  to  prove  to  you  that  this  foolishness  of  the  cross 
is  the  true  wisdom,  we  will  work  a  miracle.  And  to  satisfy 
you  Romans  that  those  things  in  Jerusalem  were  so,  under 
your  Pontius  Pilate,  see  now  the  signs  and  wonders,  which 
we  wU  show  on  this  blind  man,"  There  is  nothing  like  that 
in  the  New  Testament.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  apostles  ever  thought  that  they  could  name  the  day, 
hour,  and  place  for  raising  a  dead  man  to  life  ;  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  they  could  promise  absolutely  to  cure  any  one, 
whom  they  pleased  ;  no  reason  for  supposing  that  ever  even 
they  fancied,  that  it  might  be  at  their  own  will,  to  speak  with 
foreign  tongues  wherever  they  might  need  ;  and  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  they  could  predict  the  future,  whenever 
their  auditors  were  curious,  or  they  themselves  were  anx- 
ious. 

[concluded  in  next  number.] 
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A  TASTEFUL  little  book  has  appeared  lately  from  the  press  of 
John  Wilson,  entitled  "Traces  of  Piclure-writing  in  the  Bible.*' 
Hearty  sympathy  with  Dr.  Miles's  purpose  prompts  us  to  give  the 
results  of  his  study  a  wider  circulation,  that  they  may  excite  inquiry 
^nd  direct  investigation.  As  this  is  his  laudable  motive,  he  will 
pardon  our  use  of  his  materials. 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  picture-writing  preceded  every 
^ther :  that  it  belongs  to  the  infancy  of  nations  as  of  individuals. 
W  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  as  yet  found  among  Hebrew  re- 
oiains,  may  not  traces  of  familiarity  with  hieroglyphics  be  traced 
*n  Hebrew  literature?  Is  there  not  many  a  passage  which  their 
previous  use  by  the  nation  would  illustrate?     Is  there  not  here 
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a    new    key   to    the    sacred    treasure    offered    to    every  patient 
hand. 

For  instance:  the  E^ptians  denoted  a  day  by  a  curved  line: 
so  do  the  American  Indians :  so  do  some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Now,  the  Hebrews  must  have  once  used  some  sign  like  this,  be- 
cause we  read,  "  Make  me  to  know  the  measure  of  my  days :  thou 
hast  made  my  days  as  a  handbreadth,"  &c. :  implying  that  time 
was  marked  among  them  by  a  longer  or  shorter  line,  as,  "The 
cutting  off  of  my  day,"  and  "He  shortened  my  day,"  seems  to 
prove.     Most  of  all,  the  Master  says,  "  Which  of  you  can  add  a 
cubit  to  his  stature  ? "  where  our  translators  were  perplexed  by  the 
application  of  a  lineal  measure  to  the  length  of  one's  life. 

So,  too,  the  many  texts  about  overshadowing  wings,  as,  "  In  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice,"  imply  that  the  Jews  had  some 
pictures  of  Divine  Providence,  like  those  huge  wings  of  Egyptian 
temples  with  a  head  between,  —  one  of  the  most  striking  emblems, 
we  may  add,  in  all  that  vast  collection,  scattered  up  and  down  the 
Nile.  Kindred  to  this  is  the  representation  of  Deity's  displeasure 
by  an  averted  countenance,  which  must  be  found  among  the  temple- 
inscriptions  of  many  nations.  The  Hebrews  were  evidently  famil- 
iar with  this  representation,  as  is  shown  sufficiently  in  the  Psalms : 
"  Hide  not  thy  face  far  from  me :  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against 
them  that  do  evil." 

Thus,  a  cup  was  used  in  ancient  hieroglyphics  to  denote  a  man's 
lot :  and  the  early  Jews  must  have  had  many  such  pictures,  as  their 
literature  swarms  with  the  expressions,  "  The  Lord  is  the  portion 
of  my  cup :  my  cup  runneth  over :  the  cup  of  trembling :  the  cup 
of  consolation :  the  cup  of  salvation :  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  right 
hand." 

Amongst  the  most  obvious  signs,  however,  is  that  of  the  represen- 
tation of  a  royal  proclamation  by  a  trumpeter:  which  we  think 
the  Jews  must  have  used  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  phrases  as,  "  Blow  the  trumpet  in  the  land :  the  Lord 
God  shall  blow  the  trumpet :  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  as  the  hypo- 
crites." 

The  most  beautiful  and  Christian  picture-writing  is  that  which 
Jesus  so  oflen  employed  in  representing  death  by  sleep :  the  prose 
translation,  one  may  say,  of  a  young  man's  lying  down  with  closed 
eyes  upon  a  tomb.  It  is  seen  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  alike, 
^  ^They  are  asleep:   thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers:   many 
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that  are  asleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  arise :  many  bodies 
of  saints  which  slept  arose:  I  go  to  awake  Lazarus  out  of  his 
sleep." 

Were  Dr.  Miles's  suggestions  sustained  by  our  experience,  the  hu- 
man frame  would  afford  the  most  copious,  impressive,  we  might  say 
eloquent  illustrations.  And  that  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  He- 
brew scriptures.  As  we  are  about  to  show  in  conclusion,  man  him- 
self furnishes  a  large  share  of  the  picture-writing  in  the  Bible. 

There  was  an  Assyrian  hieroglyph  (which  interpreted  itself)  of  a 
conqueror  planting  both  feet  upon  h;s  captive's  neck.  So  the  Jews 
write,  "  Put  your  feet  on  the  neck  of  kings :  thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet." 

Thus  the  Egyptians  represented  silence  as  the  deaf  mutes  do 
now,  by  a  man's  hand  upon  the  lips  ;  and  so  Job  says,  "  I  will  lay 
my  hand  upon  my  mouth : "  and  Solomon,  "  If  thou  hast  thought 
evil,  lay  thine  hand  upon  thy  mouth." 

Another  of  these  human  pictures  is  only  too  obvious,  the  repre- 
sentation of  prayer  by  uplifted  hands :  "  I  will  lift  up  my  hands  in 
thy  name:  lift  up  the  hands  that  hang  down:  the  deep  lifteth  up  his 
hands  on  high."  "  I  will  spread  abroad  my  hands  unto  the  Lord : 
when  you  stretch  forth  your  hands  I  will  hide  mine  eyes." 

And  then  the  expression  of  joy  by  cla.sping  of  hands,  another 
natural  hieroglyphic,  everywhere  understood  by  the  deaf,  and  in 
use  among  the  young,  —  as,  "  Clap  your  hands  all  ye  people :  let 
the  floods  clap  their  hands :  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their 
hands." 

So  a  man's  sitting,  walking,  bending,  must  have  been  pictures 
written  out  in  words  when  hieroglyphics  passed  out  of  date.  That 
*•  David  sat  before  the  Lord,"  could  hardly  have  been  true  in  the 
literal  sense,  any  more  than  that  there  were  those  "  who  sat  in  the 
r^on  and  shadow  of  death."  So  walking  as  expressive  of  action 
in  general.  "  Enoch  walked  with  God :  walk  not  in  the  counsels 
of  the  ungodly:  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness."  And 
last,  not  least  in  significance,  the  bending  of  the  body  as  a  natural 
expression  of  reverence,  as  "  Kings  and  queens  shall  bow  down  to 
thee :  the  sons  of  them  that  are  afflicted  shall  come  bending  unto 
thee."  These  all  imply,  though  they  do  not  prove,  the  progress  of 
language  from  carving  to  writing,  form  poetry  in  fact  to  prose,  from 
the  freedom  of  childhood  to  the  greater  constraint  of  a  nation's 
maturity.  f.  w.  h. 


./ 
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"ALL   SOULS  ARE  MINE." 

EZEKIEL   XVIII.  4. 

"All  soul's  are  mine,"  the  great  Jehovah  saith ; 

Mine  by  creation,  by  redemption  mine  ; 
And  through  all  change  of  life,  or  sin,  or  death, 

By  all  things  human,  and  by  all  divine. 

From  thine  eternal  essence  came  they  forth. 
Pure  from  thine  own  sweet,  sole  divinit}' ; 

A  thousand  beauties  sparkling  at  their  birth. 
Ten  thousand  more  by  grown  affinity. 

Sweet,  sacred  tie  I  and  thou,  O  Lord  of  life. 

Wilt  honor  it  and  hold  it  ever  dear ; 
All  souls  are  thine,  to  save  from  sin  and  strife, 

Thine  to  lift  up,  and  with  thy  presence  cheer. 

Great  Source  of  Love,  how  shall  we  speak  thy  praise  ? 

How  shall  our  trembling  faculties  unite 
To  roll  the  harmony  through  endless  days, 

With  rapt,  immortal  \'igor  and  delight  ? 

Give  us  thy  grace,  we  pray,  this  boon  to  see  — 

The  living  wo  ders  of  a  gift  so  dear. 
The  rosy  loves,  thoughts,  jo\-s,  —  the  heaven  to  be, 

Grounded  and  settled  in  a  truth  so  clear. 

All  souls  are  thine,  and  all  thence  tend  to  Thee ; 

Through  death  and  hell  at  last  the  glorj-  breaks ; 
Love  triumphs  over  all.  and  man  shall  be 

Pure  image  then  of  what  his  soul  partakes. 

W.  M, 


Shall  service  is  true  sen-ice  while  it  lasts ; 

Of  friends,  however  humble,  spurn  not  one : 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 

Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun* 

—  IVardswori 
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GEORGE   TICKNOR,  LL.D. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 

Mr.  Ticknor,  who  died  in  Boston  on  the  26th  of  January, 
came  nearer  to  our  ideal  of  what  a  Christian  scholar  should 
be  than  any  other  person  that  we  have  known.  The  intel- 
lectual and  moral  elements  were  singularly  harmonized  in 
him.  The  first  work  of  his  that  we  read,  the  memoir  of 
Nathaniel  Appleton  Haven,  was  of  such  a  character  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  political  or  moral,  the 
literary  or  religious  element,  was  that  which  predominated  in 
its  composition.  Few  works  of  the  kind  have  ever  been  more 
gracefully  prepared,  or  within  their  sphere  have  exercised  a 
more  beneficent  influence,  especially  on  the  minds  of  young 
men.  The  same  may  be  said,  only  with  a  much  stronger 
emphasis,  of  his  last  important  publication,  the  life  of  William 
Hickling  Prescott,  —  a  labor  of  love,  if  there  ever  was  one, 
written  from  the  fullness  of  a  mind  overflowing  with  tender 
remembrances,  and  pervaded  by  a  friendship  which  seemed 
almost  to  partake  of  the  sacredness  of  a  religious  emotion. 
Mr.  Ticknor  was  a  great  scholar.  His  knowledge,  minute  and 
exact,  reached  farther,  and  in  more  various  directions,  than 
that  of  any  other  man  among  us,  unless  we  should  except  his 
friend,  Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray.  That  which  seemed  a  kingdom 
to  another  was  only  a  single  province  in  his  wider  domain  of 
knowledge.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  will  rest  for  centu- 
ries on  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  But  we  remember 
listening  with  even  greater  interest  and  admiration  to  his  lec- 
tures on  French  Literature.  We  suppose  that  he  had  studied 
with  equal  care  and  thoroughness  the  literature  of  Italy.  Our 
first  insight  into  the  early  writers  of  England,  and  the  first 
comprehensive  view  that  we  had  of  the  vast  resources  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  its  best  and  richest  periods,  was  gained  from  a 
course  of  lectures  given  by  him  outside  of  his  regular  course 
of  instruction  in  Harvard  College.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  his  connection  with  the  University  created  an 
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epoch  in  its  history.  He  not  only  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study  of  the  modern  languages,  but  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
he  awakened  in  regard  to  the  greatest  works  of  genius, 
and  the  grander  ideas  of  a  liberal  education  which  he  intro- 
duced, and  held  up  by  precept  and  example,  his  influ- 
ence was  a  benefaction  to  many  of  the  finest  minds  of  that 
period. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  conscientious 
fidelity  with  which  he  gave  himself  to  his  work  there,  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  connection  with  the  College, 
from  1 8 16  to  1835,  he  never  once  failed  to  meet  an  engage- 
ment with  his  classes,  though  Sometimes,  in  very  bad  travel- 
ing, it  took  him  two  hours  and  a  half  to  go  firom  his  residence 
in  Boston  to  his  lecture-room  in  Cambridge.  This  fidelity, 
extending  even  to  the  minutest  details  in  whatever  he  under- 
took, was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  and  to  this  in  no 
small  measure  was  due  the  extraordinarv  amount  of  work 
which  he  did  and  knowledge  which  he  gained  with  so  much 
apparent  ease.  He  was  never  driven  by  his  work.  Ever)'- 
thing  was  so  well  arranged  that  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of 
leisure.  But  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  found  him 
unoccupied.  Every  moment  was  employed,  and  no  waste  of 
time  or  strength  was  ever  caused  by  the  want  of  a  wise  and 
exact  method. 

He  was  a  great  scholar,  and  held  a  position  which  no  other 
scholar  among  us  has  ever  held.  By  his  natural  tastes  and 
mental  abilities,  by  his  habits  of  thought  and  study,  by  his 
thorough  and  widely  extended  knowledge,  by  his  social  dis- 
position, his  large  acquaintance  with  men  as  well  as  books, 
and  the  felicitous  circumstances  in  which  his  life  had  been 
placed,  for  half  a  century  he,  above  all  others,  was  the  one 
to  represent  our  American  scholarship  abroad,  or  to  dispense 
its  refined  and  generous  hospitalities  at  home.  Ehiring  no 
small  portion  of  that  long  period,  what  choice  spirits  he  was 
able  to  gather  round  him  at  any  time  to  welcome  the  distin- 
guished foreigner  to  this  country  [  He  was  himself  one  of 
the  last  who  remained  ot  that  goodly  company.  *^  There  are  a 
tew  of  my  contemporaries*'*  he  said  the  last  time  that  wc  saw 
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liim,  "who  come  to  see  me  pretty  often,  —  my  classmate 
Gen.  Thayer,  Mr.  Cogswell,  Mr.  William  Minot,  and  Dr. 
Bigelow.  They  are  older  than  I  am  ;  but  they  can  move 
about  better  than  I."  Dear  and  honored  names,  now  almost 
the  sole  survivors  of  that  brilliant  circle  that  made  Boston, 
hardly  less  than  Edinburgh  or«London,  a  name  and  a  power 
in  the  world  of  thought  and  of  learning.  His  acquaintance 
with  eminent  men  here  reached  through  a  period  of  sixty 
years,  including  Buckminster  and  Channing  and  Norton, 
Parsons  and  Shaw  and  Jeremiah  Mason,  Quincy  and  Otis 
and  Bowditch,  Webster  and  Choate  and  Everett,  the  Pres- 
cotts,  father  and  son,  Kirkland,  Sparks,  Walker,  and  Felton, 
the  three  Jacksons,  lawj-er,  physician,  and  merchant,  and  the 
Adamses  in  four  generations. 

But  the  kindly  qualities  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  nature  are  what 
come  to  us  most  gratefully.  With  all  his  severity  of  princi- 
ple, he  was  a  lenient  judge  in  dealing  with  the  weaknesses  of 
others.  Our  first  knowledge  of  him.  except  as  a  teacher,  was 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  A  foolish  student  from  Exeter 
Academy,  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  had  passed  himself  off  as  the 
near  connection  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  under  this  false  pre- 
tense had  procured  money  from  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  very  soon 
discovered  the  fraud.  But  he  took  great  pains  not  to  expose 
the  young  man  too  severely.  It  may,  he  said,  have  been 
his  first  offense.  He  may  see  his  folly,  and  redeem  himself, 
if  he  should  have  an  opportunity.  But  if  he  should  be  ex- 
posed and  punished  it  wull  probably  break  him  down  and 
ruin  him  forever.  Here  was  the  judgment  of  a  kind  heart. 
And  we  believe  that  fe^  men  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  especially  in  their  relations  with  the  weak,  the  err- 
ing, and  unfortunate,  have  been  more  merciful  than  Mr. 
Ticknor. 

He  was  a  most  humane  and  liberal  man.  He  studied 
thoughtfully  the  problems  which  came  up  during  his  day  for 
the  relief  of  suffering,  and  always  on  the  side  of  humanity. 
Irfrora  a  constitution  in  some  respects  tending  to  despon- 
dency he  bad  a  less  cheerful  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of 
free  institutions  than  bis  fiiend  Mr.  Prescott,  no  one  labored 
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more  heartily  than  he  to  secure  the  conditions  which  alon 
can  make  a  democratic  government  possible.     He  believe    - 
in  the  education,  not  of  a  class,  but  of  the  whole  people™ 
This  showed  itself  throughout  his  life  in  his  sympathy  wit — : 
young  men  seeking  for  knowledge,  his  interest  in  all  wl 


were  engaged  in  the  work  of  etiucation,  and  especially  in  h 
efforts  to  place  the  Boston  Public  Library  on  the  most  liber 
foundation,  so  that  its  influence  should  be  felt  as  widely  s 
possible  among  all,  and  particularly  among  the  less  privileg 
classes.     He  went  hand  in  hand  with  Dr.  Channing  in 
demand  for  freedom  of  speech,  as  well  as  in  the  stand  whi 
he  took  against  slavery,  and  wrote  for  his  monument  wi  t\ 
great  satisfaction,  as  we  remember  well,  the  words,  "  Honor- ^c 
throughout  Christendom   for  his  eloquence  and  courage      in 
maintaining  and  advancing  the  Great  Cause  of  Truth,  R^^ii- 
gion,  and  Human  Freedom."     If  in  later  days  he  defended 
Mr.   Webster's   Seven th-of-March   Speech   in   articles   even 
more  remarkable  for  their  ability  than  the  speech  itself,  it 
was  not  because  he  loved  slavery.     But  his  only  hope  in  the 
permanency  of  our  government  lay  in  faithfully  submitting 
to  every  obligation  imposed  by  the  Constitution.     He  looked 
forward  with  unspeakable  horror  to  a  civil  war  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  country,  not  only  because  he  fore? 
saw  the  cruelties  and  bloodshed  of  such  a  war,  but  because 
he  believed  it  would  end  in  the  establishment  of  a  Southern 
empire,  which  must  take  away  forever  all  hope  of  freedom  for 
the  slave.     In  this  apprehension  of  evil,  and   of  evil  only, 
which  caused  him  to  regard  the  war  with  a  shudder  of  grief 
and  almost  despair  when  it  came,  and  in  the  painful  distrust 
of  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  same  mental  tendency,  were  the  only  symptoms 
that  we  ever  saw  in  him  of  the  morbid  susceptibility  which 
often  clouds  the  happiness  and  seriously  impairs  the  useful- 
ness of  literary  men. 

We  remember  hearing  him  say,  during  the  war,  that  he 
thought  Mr.  Everett  allowed  himself  to  be  too  much  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  son.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
in  the  active  and  zealous  part  which  Mr.  Everett  took  in  sup- 
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Port  of  the  government,  he  was,  in  this  way,  unconsciously 

■Stimulated,  and  carried  farther  than  he  would  have  been  if 

he  had  been  left  entirely  to  his  own  more  cautious  and  less 

sanguine  nature.     And  we  could  not  but  think  that,  if  Mr. 

Ticknor  had  been  saved  from  the  one  great  disappointment 

3nd  sorrow  of  his  life,  and  the  son  who  died  in  childhood  had 

l)een  spared  to  him,  the  infusion  of  manly  zeal  and  courage, 

•^pvhich  must  have  come  to  him  from  the  relation  of  such  a 

fkther  to  his  son,  would  have  supplied  the  only  thing  that 

ivas  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  domestic  felicity, 

and  might  have  helped  to  form  in  him  the  habit  of  looking 

forward  with  greater  hopefulness  to  the  future  in  its  bearing 

on  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Ticknor  was  a  man  of  very  rare  ability.     He  chose  his 
calling  wisely.     His  success  in  it  was  perfect.     But  if  he  had 
not  elected  to  be  a  great  scholar,  he  might  have  been  a  great 
lawyer  or  merchant,  or  a  great  statesman.     His  talent  for 
business  was  hardly  less  than  his  aptitude  for  study.      His 
memory  was  something  almost  marvelous.      Incidents  and 
conversations  which  took  place  thirty  or  fifty  years  before 
seemed  to  be  as  vividly  and  as  minutely  in  his  mind  as  the 
events  of  yesterday.     When  we  consider  through  how  rich 
and  wide  a  range  his  memory  and  his  personal  experiences 
reached,  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge, 
such  as  no  man  has,  or  ever  can  have  now,  that  has  passed 
away  with  him.     But  his  personal  qualities  are  what  we  love 
best  to  remember.     The  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
young  students  just  when  they  needed  it  most,  and  gave  as 
if  it  were  more  a  favor  to  himself  than  to  them,  has  been 
beautifully  and  delicately  commemorated  by  Horatio  Green- 
ough  in  a  medallion,  representing  a  poor  artist  working  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp  which  a  hand  unseen  by  him  is  replenish- 
ing with  oil.     Mr.  Ticknor's  house  was  not  the  resort  of  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  alone.     Poor  exiles  and  emigrants  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  thrown   here  without   friends  or 
money,  with  no  knowledge  of  our  ways,  and  but  a  slender  ac- 
quaintance with  our  language,  were  received  by  him  with  the 
same  courteous  hospitality  as  their  more  prosperous  country- 
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men,  and  found  in  him  a  most  helpful  and  judicious  frien 
ready  to  put  himself  out  of  his  way,  and  to  spend  both  tin 
and  pains  and  money  in  devising  and  securing  for  them  tl 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Many  a  dark  hour  has  thi 
been  lighted  up,  many  a  weary  heart  has  been  cheered,  ai 
many  a  hesitating  and  discouraged  youth  of  genuine  abili 
has  been  placed  on  the  right  road. 

His  generosity  in  lending  his  books  far  and  wide  is  a  trj 
which  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  love  their  boo' 
as  he  did  his.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  introduced 
young  persons.  There  was  a  singular  charm  and  sweetne 
in  his  bearing  towards  them,  —  second  only  to  the  deferenc 
kindliness,  and  almost  reverential  regard  which  marked  h 
intercourse  with  the  aged.  His  courtesy  was  not  somethin 
assumed,  but  the  inspiration  of  a  kindly  nature,  diffusin 
itself  as  a  genial  atmosphere  around  those  who  came  withi 
its  reach.  He  was  most  faithful  and  steadfast  in  his  frient 
ships.  No  difierences  of  opinion  threw  over  them  a  shade 
of  coldness  or  distrust.  The  whole  province  of  literary  hi 
tury  probably  furnishes  no  more  delightful  example  of  frien( 
ship  than  that  between  himself  and  Mr.  Prescott.  \lt  bega 
in  iheir  early  youth  and  continued  as  long  as  they  lived, 
extended  to  all  the  members  of  their  two  households, 
was  strengthened  by  a  similarity  of  tastes,  and  undoubted! 
heightened  in  its  enjoyments  by  the  wide  differences  of  ten 
perament,  which  made  each  the  fitting  complement  of  t\ 
other.  The  elder  of  the  two  lived  to  prepare  a  memori 
of  his  friend  such  as  no  man  living  can  now  prepare  f< 
him. 

Mr.  Ticknor  was  a  man  of  quick  and  tender  sympathie 
He  had  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  personal  attentic 
to  the  consideration  of  the  best  methods  for  relieving  tl 
poor,  both  by  private  benefactions  and  public  charities.  F< 
many  years  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Congr 
gational  Charitable  Society,  ind  probably  knew  the  wants 
every  family  in  the  commonwealth  which  had  been  left  i 
needy  circumstances  by  the  death  of  a  Congregational  mii 
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ister ;  and  no  one  could  perform  the  duties  of  such  an  office 
with  a  more  painstaking  care,  a  wiser  method,  or  a  more  deli- 
cate and  considerate  kindness.    He  enjoyed  great  advantages 
in  life,  but  he  looked  upon  them  as  sacred  trusts,  not  exempt- 
ing him   from   labor,  but    imposing  heavier  responsibilities. 
What  he  said  of  Mr.  Prescott  might,  perhaps,  with  equal 
truth,  be  applied  to  himself:  "  His  hfe,  devoted  to  hard  labor, 
.  .  .  with  the  prevalent  idea,  not  only  of  cultivating  his  own 
faculties,  and  promoting  his  own  improvement,  but  of  fulfill- 
ing his  duties  towards  his  fellow-men,  was  necessarily  one  of 
constant  careful  discipline;  but  behind  all  this,  and  deeper 
than  all  this,  lay,  as  its  foundation,  his  watchfulness  over  his 
moral  and  religious  character,  its  weaknesses  and  its  tempta- 
tions."    He  was  a  sincere  and  hearty  believer  in  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and  always  ob- 
jected to  any  other  standard  of  faith.     As  he  said  of  Mt. 
Prescott :  "  He  did  not  find  in  the  Gospels,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  doctrines  commonly  accounted  or- 
thodox, and  he  deliberately  recorded  his  rejection  of  them." 
But  while  decided  in  his  religious  convictions,  and  sympa- 
thizing heartily  with   Buckminster   and   Channingin   their 
great  work  to  emancipate  the  souls  of  men   from    human 
creeds,  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  belonging  to  the  Unita- 
rian denomination  so  much  as  to  that  larger  communion  of 
free  and  liberal  believers,  who,  in  all  branches  of  the  outward 
church,  or  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  hearts,  are  seeking  to 
live  Christian   lives  and   to  teach   the  truths  which   Jesus 
taught,  that  so  they  may  help  to  establish  God*s  kingdom  on 
the  earth.    ,He  lived  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  many 
blessings  which  had  followed  him   through  life.     He  knew 
that  his  time  was  near  at  hand.     He  anticipated  the  coming 
change  without  fear  and  without  presumption.     His  faith,  the 
unseen  source  of  all  that  is  best  in  his  character  and  life, 
showed  itself  in  the  gratitude  with  which  he  looked  back,  in 
the  love  with  which  he  looked  around  him,  and  in  the  serene 
and  modest  confidence  with  which   he   looked  upward  and 
forward. 
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PRIMORDIA  GENTIS. 

A  valuable  course  of  historical  lectures  by  Rev.  George  E. 
Ellis,  D.D.,  just  finishing  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  has  brought 
before  a  large  audience  the  least  known  part  of  the  History 
of  New  England,  —  the  Provincial  period,  —  in  a  very  vivid 
and  picturesque  way.  The  lectures  which  dealt  with  some 
of  the  ecclesiastical  phases  of  that  time  were  particularly  in- 
teresting. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Ellis  will  soon  publish 
and  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  large  public  who  are  at* 
tracted  by  such  studies  these  fruits  of  his  labors  in  a  field 
whose  richness  will  surprise  those  who  have  thought  it  a 
barren  wilderness.  To  an  earlier  period  belong  the  volumes 
of  Mr.  Upham  on  the  Salem  witchcraft,  which  reproduce  not 
only  the  shadow,  but  the  lighter  features  of  that  extraordi- 
nary chapter  of  human  history.  In  lately  reading  this  work, 
we  have  been  freshly  impressed  with  the  completeness  with 
which  the  New  England  character  and  characteristics  ex- 
isted in  the  germ  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  society  in  Salem 
Village,  and  doubtless  in  many  similar  scattered  settlements 
through  the  country. 

An  interesting  picture  is  that  presented  by  the  following 
paragraphs,  which  we  glean  from  the  various  pages  of  Mr. 
Upham*s  book :  — 

"  Indeed,  anything  like  regular  schools  was  rendered  impossible 
by  the  then  existing  circumstances.  Clearings  had  made  a  very 
inconsiderable  encroachment  on  the  wilderness.  There  were  here 
and  there  farmhouses,  with  deep  forests  between.  It  was  long  be- 
fore easily  traversable  roads  could  be  made.  A  schoolhouse  placed 
permanently  on  any  particular  spot  would  be  within  the  reach  of 
but  few.  Farmers  most  competent  to  the  work,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  some  degree  of  education,  and  could  manage  to 
set  apart  any  time  for  the  purpose,  were,  in  some  instances,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  receive  such  children  as  were  within  reaching  dis- 
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tance  as  pupils  in  their  own  houses,  to  be  instructed  by  them  at 
stated  times  for  a  limited  period.  Daniel  Andrew  rendered  this 
service  occasionally.  At  one  period,  we  find  them  practicing  the 
plan  of  a  movable  school  and  school-master.  He  would  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  house  of  particular  persons  with  whom  the  arrange- 
ment could  be  made,  a  month  at  a  time,  in  the  different  quarters 
of  the  village,  from  Will's  Hill  to  Bass  River.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  great  lack  of  elementary  education.  For  a  considerable 
time,  it  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  point ;  and  there  were  heads  of 
familes,  —  men  who  had  good  farms,  and  possessed  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  their  neighbors,  —  who  appear  not  to  have  been 
able  to  write.  .  .  . 

'*  Their  manners  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  courteous  and 
respectful,  showing  the  effect  still  remaining  upon  their  style  of  in- 
tercourse and  personal  bearing  of  the  society  and  example  of  the 
great  number  of  eminent,  enlightened  and  accomplished  men  and 
fieunilies  that  had  resided  or  mingled  with  th^m  during  all  the  early 
period  of  their  history.  In  their  deportment  to  each  other,  there 
was  that  sort  of  decorum  which  indicates  good  breeding.  They 
paid  honor  to  gray  hairs,  and  assigned  to  age  the  first  rank  in  seat- 
ing the  congregation.  The  'seating'  was  to  continue  for  a  year; 
and  a  committee  of  persons  who  would  command  the  greatest  con- 
fidence was  regularly  appointed  to  report  on  the  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult subject.  Their  report,  signed  by  them  severally,  was  entered 
in  fiill  in  the  parish  record-book.  The  invariable  rule  was,  first, 
age ;  then  office ;  last,  rates.  The  chief  seats  were  given  to  old 
men  and  women  of  respectable  characters,  without  regard  to  their 
circumstances  in  life  or  position  in  society.  Then  came  the  fami- 
lies of  the  minister  and  deacons,  the  parish  committee  and  clerk, 
the  constable  of  the  village,  magistrates,  and  military  officers. 
These  were  preferred,  because  all  offices  were  then  honorable,  and 
held,  if  they  were  called  to  them,  by  the  principal  people.  Last 
came  rates,  —  that  is,  property.  The  richest  man  in  the  parish,  if 
not  holding  office,  or  old  enough  to  be  counted  among  the  aged, 
would  take  his  place  with  the  residue  of  the  congregation.  The 
manner  in  which  parents  were  spoken  of  on  all  occasions  is  quite 
observable,  not  only  in  written  documents,  but  ordinary  conversa- 
tion,— always  with  tender  respectfulness.  In  almost  all  cases,  the 
expressions  used  are  *  my  honored  father,'  or  *  my  honored  mother,' 
and  this  by  persons  in  the  humblest  and  most  inferior  positions  in 
life.  The  terms  '  Goodman,'  and  '  Goodwife '  were  applied  to  the 
II 
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heads  of  families.  The  latter  word  was  abbreviated  to  'Goocf^' 
but  not  at  all,  as  our  dictionaries  have  it,  as  a  Mow  term  of 
civility.' 

"It  was  applied  to  the  most  honored  matrons,  such  as  the  wife  of 
Deacon  Ingersol.     It  was  a  term  of  respect ;  conveying,  perhaps 
an  affectionate  sentiment,  but  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disrespect- 
ful, derogatory  or  belittling.      Surely  no   better  terms  were  ever 
used  to  characterize  a  worthy  person. 

"  A  patriarchal  authority  and  dignity  was  recognized  in  families. 
The  oldest  member  was  often  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  *  Land- 
lord,' merely  on  account  of  seniority,  without  reference  particularly 
to  the  extent  of  his  domain  or  the  value  of  his  acres.  ...  • 

"  This  *  company '  had  frequent  drills,  probably  from  the  first,  in 
the  field  left  by  will  afterwards  for  that  purpose  by  Nathaniel  In- 
gersol. After,  no  doubt,  it  paraded  on  the  open  grounds  around 
the  meeting-house,  or  in  the  fields  of  Joseph  Hutchinson  after  the 
harvest  had  been  gathered.  It  marched  and  countermarched 
along  the  neighboring  roads.  It  was  almost  as  much  thought  of  as 
the  *  church,'  officered  by  the  same  persons,  and  composed  of  the 
same  men.  It  was  a  common  practice,  at  the  close  of  a  parade, 
before  *  breaking  line,'  for  the  captain  to  give  notices  of  prayer, 
church,  or  parish  meetings.  .  .  . 

"  A  contribution-box  was  either  handed  around  by  the  deacons, 
before  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  or  attached  permanently 
near  the  porch  or  door.  Rate-payers  would  enclose  their  money  in 
papers,  with  their  names,  and  drop  them  in.  When  the  box  was 
opened,  the  sums  would  be  entered  to  their  credit  on  the  rate-sched- 
ule. There  was  always  a  considerable  nmnber  of  stated  worshipers 
in  the  congregation  who  lived  without  the  bounds  of  the  village,  and 
often  transient  visitors  or  strangers  happened  to  be  at  the  meeting. 
It  was  a  point  that  had  not  been  determined,  whether  mone3rs  col- 
lected from  the  above  descriptions  of  persons  should  go  into  the 
general  treasury  of  the  parish,  to  be  used  in  meeting  their  contract 
to  pay  the  minister's  salary,  or  be  kept  as  a  separate  surplus." 

THE  GERMAN   EMPIRE. 

The  proclamation  of  King  William  of  Prussia  to  be  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  has 
been  called  the  most  dramatic  event  of  this  century  of  won- 
ders.    It  carries  the  mind  back  over  the  vast  and  various 
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^^€nts  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  —  the  empire  that  was 
^Uilt  up  on  the  old  Roman  Republic,  —  the  accession  of 
^harlemagne  to  the  Empire  of  the  West,  the  long  line  of  rul- 
^^s  over  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  whose  story  Mr.  Bryce  has 
^o  well  told,  through  Charles  V.  to  Francis  II.  of  Austria, 
'^ho  let  the  ghost  of  that  empire  be  finally  laid  at  the  bidding 
of  Napoleon,  who  thought  to  restore  it  in  another  form  in  his 
own  person. 

And  now,  at  the  palace  which  is  dedicated  "to  all  the  glories 
of  France,"  the  king  of  the  most  Protestant  power  in  Europe 
takes  up  the  anci6nt  title,  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient enemy  of  Germany,  now  humiliated  to  the  very  dust. 
The  far-sighted  and  unscrupulous  statesmen  who  have  taken 
this  new  step  doubtless  mean  something  very  practical, — 
neither  the  revival  of  old  sentimental  associations,  nor  an 
,  appeal  to  mere  antiquarianism,  but  a  further  consolidation  of 
power,  which,  if  they  could  shape  the  issues  of  things,  would 
bode  no  good  to  civilization  and  peace.  But  surely  an  em- 
pire every  stone  of  whose  foundations  is  laid  in  blood  and 
suffering  cannot  be  enduring.  The  hope  of  the  future  is  in  the 
noble  German  people,  who  have  many  traits  which  fit  them  for 
something  better  than  to  become  the  tools  of  a  military  am- 
bition, and  who  may  well  direct  events  hereafter  quite  other- 
wise than  their  rulers  plan.  The  religious  aspects  of  this 
great  historical  event  are  well  stated  by  "The  Christian 
Union:"  — 

"  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  new  German  empire  is  Protes- 
tant, not  merely  iil  the  faith  and  the  traditions  of  its  reigning  house, 
but  in  the  spirit  that  breathed  it  into  life.  The  education  that  has 
given  victory  to  its  armies  is  of  Protestant  origin.  The  faith  in  God 
and  the  right  which  has  inspired  its  warriors  is  Protestant  in  its  he- 
roic and  calm  courage.  The  battle-songs  which  have  been  sung  by 
its  armies  might  have  been  sung,  as  many  of  them  were,  by  the 
soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  political  supremacy  on  the 
continent  which  has  been  sought  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
by  a  g^eat  Protestant  power  has  at  last  been  secured.  A  Protes- 
tant Emperor,  demanded  and  accepted  by  that  part  of  Germany 
which  is  Catholic,  is  no  insignificant  sign  of  the  times.     Around 
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the  lofty  dome  that  surmounts  the  old  Schloss  in  Berlin  is  ein 
zoned  in  letters  which  glitter  in  the  sunlight  the  declarati^:^^'; 
*  There  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  by  which  we  can  t>^ 
saved.'  There  may  be  much  pedantry  and  formalism  in  the  far tli 
of  this  Protestant  kingdom,  and  no  little  atheism  and  sensualism  i^ 
its  Rationalistic  unbelief;  but  a  people  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  h^^ 
always  called  upon  God,  and  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph  has  neveX" 
forgotten  to  thank  him,  is  certain  to  be  honored  of  God  sooner  o^ 
later." 

ECCLESIASTICAL    DILETTANTEISM. 

The  "  Christian  Witness  "  has  a  very  spicy  notice  of  th^ 
"  Churchman's  Year  Book,"  which  is  a  fine  instance  of  th^ 
wholesomeness  of  a  little  free  criticism  among  those  who 
"  dwell  together  in  unity."     It  says  : — 

"  Altogether  we  consider  the  *  Year  Book  *  most  valuable,  and 
heartily  recommend  it  to  every  Churchman.  This,  however,  doe^ 
not  prevent  us  from  censuring  the  wretched  ecclesiastical  dilettan-^ 
teism  which  is  exhibited  in  inserting  the  name  of  every  bishop 
throughout  the  world  that  could  be  found,  while  every  non-episco^ 
pal  church  is  ignored.  Thus  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
of  Europe,  outnumbering  all  other  Protestant  bodies  of  the  world. 
Episcopalians  included,  are  as  if  they  were  not  to  this  *Year  Book,' 
while  *  Chaldeans,'  *  Melchite  Greeks,'  *  Maronites,'  *  Cardinal  Bish- 
ops, Priests,  and  Deacons,'  *  Bishops  in  Partibus,'  Bishops  Derais- 
sionary,'  —  if  anybody  knows  what  that  means,  —  and  whatever 
other  trash  of  the  sort  there  be,  are  carefully  recorded.  Our  Mo- 
ravian brethren  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  in,  but  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway  apparently  have  no  church  of  any  sort.  Hol- 
land is  represented  by  three  Jansenist  Bishops,  of  whom  few  na- 
tives of  that  country  ever  heard,  seeing  the  whole  Jansenist  body 
only  counts  five  thousand  adherents,  hardly  enough  to  start  a  new- 
church  even  in  America.  The  Reformed  Church  is  of  course  no- 
where in  the  imagination  of  the  sapient  editor,  although  it  used  to 
be  rather  a  troublesome  thorn  in  the  sides  of  Philip  II.,  and  the 
regular  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  this  country  are  oraciflarly 
termed  'Intrusive  Triden tine,'  and  consigned  to  the  infamy  of  a 
foot-note.  .  .  . 

"  We  are  almost  inclined  to  order  a  copy  of  it  to  be  sent  to  every 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  the  United  States  and  Turkey, — leaving 
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"England,  Ireland,  &c.,  to  take  care  of  themselves,  —  to  inform  them 
that  although  bishops,  they  are  *  intrusive,'  that  the  *  Churchman's 
Year  Book '  says  so  —  and  that  they  must  decamp.  Perhaps  they 
will  —  who  knows  ? " 

THE  cIeRGY  and  THE  STAGE. 

In  the  commotion  which  has  been  raised  of  late  over  the 
course  of  a  clergyman  in  New  York,  who  declined  to  officiate 
in  his  church  at  the  funeral  of  an  actor,  many  hard  and  bit- 
ter things  have  been  said,  some  of  them  unjust  to  the  clergy- 
'  man  referred  to,  and  giving  a  wholly  wrong  statement  of  his 
position.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  asked  not 
merely  to  read  the  Burial  Service  of  his  church,  but  to  do  it 
publicly,  at  a  service  which  is  not  usually  held  in  a  church, 
unless  over  a  person  of  some  prominence  and  as  a  mark  of 
particular  respect.     He  did  not  refuse  to  read  it  at  the  house 
of  the  deceased ;  but,  holding  views  of  the  danger  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  stage  which  have  been  held  by  a  large  part  of 
Christendom,  he  refused  to  take  part  in  this  public  tribute. 
It  is  also  to  be  notifced  that,  as  "The  Protestant  Churchman" 
says,  — 

"The  complaint  is  that  the  clergyman,  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
declined  to  officiate  at  a  public  funeral  of  a  man  who  was  not  his 
parishioner,  at  the  request  of  one  to  whom  the  clergyman  was  under 
no  parochial  obligations.  Now  setting  out  of  the  account  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  this  case,  we  would  like  to  know  whether 
any  persons,  outside  of  his  parish,  have  any  such  claim  upon  the 
public  services  of  a  clergyman  as  would  entitle  them  to  abuse  and 
denounce  him  publicly  if  these  services  are  declined.  Clergymen 
generally  accord  such  services  cheerfully  and  without  remuneration. 
It  is  to  their  credit  that  they  do  so.  But  if  for  any  reasons  a  cler- 
gyman chooses  to  decline  rendering  them,  we  do  not  see  that  per- 
sons who  have  never  established  any  right  to  them  have  any  right 
to  complain.  If  persons  wish  to  be  sure  of  what  may  be  called 
the  public  honors  of  the  Church  when  they  are  dead,  it  will  be  well 
for  them  to  identify  then^selves,  in  some  way,  with  the  institutions 
of  religion  while  they  are  living." 

Doubtless  the  gentleman  referred  to  takes  a  darker  view 
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of  the  character  of  the  stage,  and  of  the  persons  connect 
with  it,  than  do  most  of  our  readers.  But  it  is  only  too  tn 
that  many  things  in  the  past  have  partly  justified  this  vie 
of  the  subject,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  stage  to-day  i 
a  very  tangled  web  6f  good  and  evil  mingled.  The  best  an 
swer  to  his  position  is  not  to  upbraid  him  through  the  Bohe 
mians  of  the  New  York  pre.ss  as  the  worst  of  criminals,  bui 
for  the  members  of  the  dramatic  profession  to  refute  the  ok 
charges  against  them  by  moral  living  and  religious  char- 
acter. Another  paragraph  of  the  article  just  quoted  says, 
very  justly, — 

• 

"  He  might  be  mistaken  in  his  views.  We  certainly  do  not  hold 
them.  But  there  are  persons  who  do.  But  whether  mistaken  or 
not,  we  do  not  see  why  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  conscientious  convictions.  Where  is  the  intolerance?  In 
the  clergyman  who  quietly  declines  to  officiate  on  an  occasion  where 
there  is  no  claim  on  his  services,  or  in  those  who  hold  him  up  to 
public  obloquy,  and  endeavor  to  break  down  his  influence  and 
drive  him  from  his  position  for  acting  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  his  conscience  ? 

"  Although  we  should  have  done  difierently  in  the  present  case 
we  are  not  disposed  to  see  a  clergyman  publicly  denounced  for  ex 
ercising  one  of  his  unquestionable  rights  —  whether  that  right  is  j 
conscientious  one  or  not  —  without  saying  a  word  in  his  defense 
Least  of  all  are  we  disposed  to  be  silent  when  the  clergyman  i 
one  in  whose  Christian  d&racter  we  have  the  highest  confldena 
and  whom  we  know  to  be  incapable  of  wantonly  inflicting  an  injur 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  living,  or  the  memory  of  the  dead." 


SELF-STYLED  "ORGANS. 


tt 


A  self-styled  "  Organ  of  Radical  Christianity,"  bearing  as  it 
motto  the  text  from  the  Apocrypha  (which  in  this  case  is  ver 
good  Scripture),  "The  love  of  the  Lord  passeth  all  things  fc 
illumination,**  utters  the  following  modest  and  Christian  oracle 
"  It  is  time  peremptorily  to  remand  Jesus  to  his  proper,  hum 
ble  place,  as  in  himself  a  quite  common  and  erring  man.'*  I 
this  connection  we  are  tempted  to  make  a  comparison  witl 
the  organ  of  the  Indian  sect  of  Brahmos,  not  to  the  advan 
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tage  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  "  radical  Christian,"  who 
has  been  brought  up  under  American  lights.  When  Brahmo 
Juddoo  Nath  Chuckerbutty  accused  Christ  of  "selfishness 
and  arrogance,"  "The  Indian  Mirror  "  remarked  :  "It  rends 
our  heart  to  think  that  any  one  professing  the  Brahmo  name 
should  pronounce  such  an  impious  malediction  on  the  blessed 
Jesus." 

'  INTOLERANCE. 

One  of  those  strange  traces  of  the  old  mediaeval  intoler- 
ance which  occasionally  come  to  light  in  the  English  charac- 
ter lately  occurred  in  England.  A  young  man  of  irreproach- 
able character  was  to  be  buried  in  West  Tavistock,  Devon. 
The  clergyman  was  notified,  but  did  not  appear.  The  reason 
was,  that  he  could  find  no  certificate  that  the  young  man  had 
ever  been  baptized,  and  so  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  read 
the  church  service  over  him. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  large  city  in  Germany,  where,  on  a 
visit  in  1867,  we  learned  that  according  to  law  no  two  natives 
could  marry  unless  they  had  been  previously  confirmed. 
They  could  not  be  confirmed  without  having  been  baptized. 
They  could  not  be  baptized  without  having  been  vaccinated. 

"NEARER,  MY  GOD,  TO  THEE." 

To  the  interesting  account,  quoted  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Sears, 
in  his  Random  Readings  in  the  January  number,  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  F.  Adams,  the  author  of  the  hymn,  "  Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee,"  may  be  added  the  following  moving  incident,  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Cuyler,  in  "The  Evangelist."     He  says  :  — 

"  Presently  the  hymn  began  to  work '  its  way  into  various  collec- 
tions of  songs  for  worship.  It  crossed  to  America.  It  was  heard 
with  delight  in  our  prayer-metings.  It  was  married  to  the  noble 
tune  of  "  Bethany,"  and  everybody  caught  the  glorious  strain.  In 
noon-day  gatherings  for  prayer,  it  soon  became  so  familiar  that  if 
any  one  '  struck  up  *  the  hymn,  the  whole  audience  joined  in  and 
sang  it  from  memory.  Last  year  Profs.  Smith,  Hitchcock,  and  Park, 
as  they  rounded  their  way  down  the  foot-hills  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  came 
in  sight  <^  a  group  of  fifty  Syrian  students  standing  in  a  line  sing- 
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ing  in  full  chorus.  They  were  the  students  of  the  *  College  of  Bei- 
rut,' at  Abieh,  and  they  were  singing,  in  Arabic,  to  the  air  of  Beth- 
any.    As  the   Professors   drew  nearer  they  caught  the  sublime 

words,  — 

"  *  Nearer,  my  Go'd,  to  Thee  1 

Nearer  to  Thee ! 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  Vaiseth  me, 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee.* 

"*  I  am  not  much  given  to  the  melting  mood,'  said  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock, when  describing  the  thrilling  scene,  'but  when  we  rode 
through  the  ranks  of  those  Syrian  youths,  I  confess  that  my  eyes 
were  a  little  damp*  If  it  be  permitted  to  the  departed  people  of 
God  to  witness  the  transactions  of  earth,  we  may  imagine  with  what 
rapture  the  glorified  spirit  of  Sarah  Flower  Adams  overheard  her 
heart-song  thus  chanted  in  the  land  of.  sacred  story." 

It  is  stated  that  the  New  Church  (Swedenborg)  denomina- 
tion numbers  seventy  societies^  Half  of  these  are  without 
ministers,  and  the  Theological  School  has  but  four  students. 


After  this  number  of  The  Religious  Magazine  the  Top- 
ics of  the  Month  pass  from  the  temporary  editor  into  the 
charge  of  the  editor  of  the  Magazine,  whose  experienced 
hand  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  welcome  in  this  department 
also,  now  that  the  greater  leisure  resulting  from  freedom  from 
parochial  cares  enables  him  to  assume  it 

H.  W.  F. 


The  mom  that  ushered  thee  to  life,  my  child, 
Saw  thee  in  tears,  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled ; 
When  summoned  hence  to  thy  eternal  sleep. 
Oh  I  mayst  thou  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

J*'ram  the  Arabit* 
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BY   E.   9.   SEARS. 

ASTROLOGY. 

"  The  Atlantic  "  for  February  contains  "  A  Chapter  of  Modern 
Astrology,"  by  William  L.  Stone,  in  which  the  facts  are  vouched  for 
as  authentic.  Dr.  Noah  Stone,  of  Guildford,  Conn.,  father  of 
David  M.  Stone,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,"  when  a  youth  fell  upon  some  works  on  Astrol- 
ogy, studied  them,  and  for  awhile  applied  the  knowledge  with  per- 
fect success.  Once  he  told  where  an  old  farmer's  lost  cow  was  to 
be  found,  though  seven  miles  off,  just  how  she  was  caught,  and  in 
what  condition  she  was.  Twice  when  vessels  which  were  due  failed 
to  return  and  were  thought  to  be  lost  at  sea,  he  told  just  where 
they  had  been,  what  detained  them,  and  when  they  would  return,  to 
the  day  and  hour,  —  all  which  was  verified  even  to  minute  de- 
tails. He  was  then  frightened  at  his  own  gift,  and  gave  it  up  as  the 
black  art,  and  burned  his  books.  Whereupon  the  writer  thinks 
there  might  have  been  something  after  all  in  the  astrology  of  the 
Middle  Ages  or  in  that  of  the  old  Chaldee  soothsayers. 

How  little  there  is  that  is  new  under  the  sun  !  And  how  often 
do  the  old  phenomena  repeat  themselves  under  new  names !  The 
case  in  hand  is  plainly  the  same  as  the  Necromancy  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  or  the  Oracles  of  the  Hellenic  religion,  and  like  the 
Chaldean  and  mediaeval  astrology  reproduced  in  the  Spiritualism 
of  to-day. 

THE   BUDDHIST   DECALOGUE. 

Biiddhisni  was  called  by  Malcom,  the  devoted  Christian  Mission- 
ary in  the  East,  the  best  religion  which  man  ever  invented.  An- 
other missionary  calls  it  "  the  shadow  of  Christianity,"  •*—  say  rather 
the  foreshadowing,  —  as  it  shows  the  wants  and  instincts  of  the  hu- 
man heart  reaching  after  a  higher  and  purer  faith. 

Mrs.  Leonowens  extols  Biiddhism  as  being  in  its  ritual,  as  she 
found  it  in  Siam,  hardly  distinguishable  from  Catholicism ;  and  she 
gives  a  charming  picture  of  the  happy  and  peaceful  death  of  the 
Buddhist  high  priest.  However,  she  details  some  horrible  prac- 
tices and  superstitions  under  it,  while  she  praises  its  pure  moral 
code.  The  following  precepts  will  show  some  striking  resemblances 
12 
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to  the  Hebrew  decalogue.  '  They  are  the  ten  commandments 
Buddhism :  — 


''I.  From  the  meanest  insect  up  to  man  thou  shalt  kill  no 
whatsoever. 

"II.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

"III.  Thou  shalt  not  violate  the  wife  of  another  nor  his  concubine. 

"  IV.  Thou  shalt  speak  no  word  that  is  false. 

"  V.  Thou  shalt  not  drink  wine,  nor  anything  that  may  intoxicate. 

"  VI.  Thou  shalt  avoid  all  anger,  hatred,  and^  bitter  language. 

"VII.  Thou  shalt  not  indulge  in  idle  and  vain  talk- 

"  VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods. 

"  IX.  Thou  shalt  not  harbor  envy,  nor  pride,  nor  revenge,  nor  malice, 
nor  the  desire  of  thy  neighbor's  death  or  misfortune. 

"  X.  Thou  shalt  not  follow  the  doctrines  of  false  gods. 

THE  BOSTON  MINISTERS. 

They  have  got  home  again.  In  a  "  Saturday  Evening  Tran- 
script," we  observe  over  half  a  column  of  notices,  many  of  them  to 
the  effect  that  the  Boston  ministers  would  preach  in  their  own  pul- 
pits the  next  day.  Where  they  had  been,  or  how  long  absent,  "  The 
Transcript "  does  not  tell  us ;  but  we  presume  it  was  on  the  Mas- 
ter's business,  and  that  they  return  with  joy  like  the  Seventy. 
Their  congregations  must  be  delighted  to  see  them  back  in  their 
pulpits. 

BUGS  AND   HUMBUGS. 

Now  that  the  season  for  gardening  approaches,  we  are  moved  to 
an  attempt  at  enlightening  the  great  farming  public  with  some  of 
our  experiments.  Among  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  currantSy  in  our 
estimation,  hold  nearly  the  first  place.  For  food  and  for  drink  they 
are  wonderfully  refreshing ;  and  to  look  upon  their  purple  clusters, 
whether  you  eat  them  or  not,  is  grateful  to  weak  and  weary  eyes. 
Two  years  ago  my  currants  blossomed  and  set  so  beautifully  that  it 
was  a  luxury  even  in  anticipation  to  walk  through  rows  of  them  and 
contemplate  the  prospect.  '  What  was  my  dismay  on  going  out  one 
morning  and  seeing  the  half-eaten  leaves  covered  by  myriads  of 
that  new  pest,  the  currant-worm.  I  tried  to  murder  them  in  detail, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  more  I  killed  them  the  more  they  multiplied. 
Seeing  advertised  in  fiaming  capitals  "  Gould's  Fertilizer,"  which  was 
sure  death  to  insects,  and  currant-worms  in  particular,  and  sure  life 
to  all  the  vegetable  kingdom  at  the  same  time ;  death  to  squash* 
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^*£s  and  life  to  the  squashes ;  death  to  canker-worms  and  life  to 
^*^^  apple-trees,  —  I  ordered  a  quantity  last  spring,  and  though  not 
l^^^^icious  by  nature,  I  did  anticipate  most  delicious  revenge  on  my 
Insect  enemies.     I  made  a  decoction  of  the  fertilizer,  and  the  car- 
bolic acid  looked  exceedingly  rich  considering  the  murderous  work 
^"^  was  to  do.    The  currant-bushes  put  forth  again  fresh  and  green, 
^Tid  hung  down  their  beautiful  blossoms  appealing  mutely  for  pro- 
^^tion.     About  the  time  of  the  currant-worm's  appearing  I  sprin- 
Ided  the  leaves  according  to  rule  with  Gould's  indubitable  remedy. 
The  worm^did  not  subside,  but  the  currant-bushes  did.    The  leaves 
turned  pale  and  sickly,  while  the  currant-worms  kept  coming  forth 
with  inexhaustible  profusion.      I  have  succeeded  in  pretty  nearly 
finishing  off  the  bushes,  so  that  there  will  be  little  left  for  these 
striped  rascals  to  feed  on  the  coming  year.     I  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment with  the  squashes.     I  succeeded  in  pretty  nearly  killing 
the  plant,  to  the  evident  indignation  of  the  bugs ;  not  that  they 
cared  much  for  "  Gould's  carbolic  acid,"  but  the  loss  of  the  squashes 
disturbed  their  philosophy.     One  of  my  neighbors  tried  the  same 
experiment  with  his  apple-trees.     He  spread  "  Gould's  Fertilizer  " 
under  the  trees  according  to  prescription.     In  due  time  the  canker- 
worms  showed  their  appreciation  of  it  by  covering  the  trees  till 
they  looked  as  if  the  fires  of  Sodom  had  rained  over  them.     We 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  while  the  bugs  are  a  great  nuisance, 
humbugs  are  a  greater,  inasmuch  as  bugs  advertise  themselves  by 
appropriate  signs,  but  humbugs  by  most  inappropriate  lies. 

Soon  after  these  disastrous  experiments  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend  who  is  an  amateur  gardener.  I  was  surprised  to  find  his 
currant-bushes  green  and  flourishing  and  pretty  well  loaded  with 
clusters,  while,  looking  over  the  fence  into  his  neighbor's  garden, 
the  bushes  were  stripped  entirely  bare.  "  How  in  the  world  did 
you  save  them?"  was  a  very  natural,  and  in  my  case  a  vefy  eager 
inquiry.  "  Take  a  pound  of  copperas  and  dissolve  it  in  seven  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  sprinkle  it  over  the  bushes  with  a  watering-pot. 
My  bushes  were  getting  covered  with  the  worm,  but  one  application 
dosed  him  eifectually.  I  advised  my  neighbor  over  the  fence  to  do 
the  same,  but  neighbor's  wife  objected,  fearing  the  copperas  would 
poison  the  currants,  and  so  he  sprinkled  them  with  lime ;  and  you 
see  the  result"  My  friend  found  a  second  application  necessary  a 
few  weeks  later  when  the  pest  reappeared :  and  the  result  was  a 
large  and  beautiful  crop  of  ripe  currants,  and  how  wholesome  they 
were  I  had  practical  evidence,  as  he  sent  me  several  boxes  of  the 
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delidoiis  fruit,  I  suppose  out  of  pity  for  us,  who,  between  the  wormaK^ 
and  the  humbugs,  had  lost  ours  entirely.     A  pound  of  coppers 
costs  ten  cents  and  saves  the  currants.     The  humbugs  kill  the  frui-    't 
but  save  the  worm.     That  is  the  difference. 

WHITEFIELD   AND   TENNANT. 

Tennant  of  New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  great  preachers  of  hi^^ 
time:  great  because  of  his  deep  and  burning  convictions  whicfc»> 
made  him  eloquent.  Whitefield  and  Tennant  were  talking  on  th^ 
prospect  of  death. 

"  Does  not  the  thought  give  you  joy,  Mr.  Tennant,  that  you  ma3^ 
soon  be  called  home  ? " 

"I  have  no  desire  about  it,  Mr.  Whitefield.  My  death  does  no'C: 
concern  me ;  my  duty  is  to  live  as  long  as  I  can,  as  well  as  I  ca».  9 
and  to  serve  my  Master  as  faithfully  as  I  can,  until  he  calls  m«^ 
away.  If  I  had  sent  my  servant  to  plough,  and  should  afterwards 
find  him  asleep,  and  he  should  say  to  me,  *  Alas  I  the  sun  is  so  hot:^ 
let  me  go  to  the  house!'  might  I  not, say  to  him,  'Thou  sluggard'?  ^ 

GOOD  HEALTH  AND  LAUGHTER. 

"Good  Health"  is  always  good,  —  the  periodical,  we  mean,  whicS^ 
bears  that  name.  The  number  for  February  has  a  most  useful  anci 
agreeable  variety,  giving  excellent  advice,  and  spicing  it  with  anecr^' 
dote  and  humor.     Here  is  what  it  says  on  the  benefits  of  laughter : 

"  Probably  there  is  not  the  remotest  corner  or  little  inlet  of  the  minute 
blood-vessels  of  the  body  that  does  not  feel  some  wavelet  from  the  grea*^ 
convulsion  produced  by  hearty  laughter  shaking  the  central  man.     The 
blood  moves  more  lively,  —  probably  its  chemical,  electric,  or  vital  con- 
dition  is  distinctly  modified,  —  it  conveys  a  different  impression  to  ali 
the  organs  of  the  body,  as  it  visits  them  on  that  particular  mystic  jour- 
ney when  the  man  is  laughing,  from  what  it  does  at  other  times.     And 
thus  it  is  that  a  good  laugh  lengthens  a  man*s  life  by  conveying  a  dis- 
tinct and  additional  stimulus  to  the  vital  forces.     The  time  may  come 
when  physicians,  attending  more  closely  than  they  do  now  to  the  innu- 
merable subtle  influences  which  the  soul  exerts  upon  its  tenement  of  clay, 
shall  prescribe  to  a  torpid  patient  *so  many  peals  of  laughter,  to  be 
undergone  at  such  and  such  a  time,*  just  as  they  now  do  that  far  more 
objectionable  prescription, — a  pill,  or  an  electric  or  galvanic  shock;  and 
shall  study  the  best  and  most  effective  method  of  producing  the  required 
effect  in  each  patient." 
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SUNSET  GLORIES. 

The  following  sonnet,  copied  from  "  Chambers*  Journal,"  is  called 

by  "The  Transcript,"  not  inaptly,  "splendid  word-painting."     It 

should  be  read  in  a  clear  evening  at  twilight,  as  the  golden  cloud 

curtains  of  the  west  are  shutting  down,  and  the  stars,  one  by  one, 

are  coming  out  like  eyes  of  love  just  opening  upon  the  earth. 


"A   WINTER   EVENING. 

"  Lo !  as  the  marshaling  shades  of  eve  invest 
The  wide  gray  earth,  and  wide  wide  heavens  gray, 
How  the  cold  clouds  crowd  round  the  smoldering  west, 
To  warm  them  at  the  embers  of  the  day ! 
A  while,  and  through  the  gathered  gloom  of  night, 
A  star-point  pierces  keenly  here  and  there  ; 
And  here  and  there  a  flickering  cottage-light 
Comes  out  upon  the  upland  bleak  and  bare. 
Huge  and  uncouth,  the  surge  of  eastern  hills 
Swells  up  the  sky,  and  seems  a  monstrous  ark 
Launched  in  a  sea  of  gloom.     A  wailing  shrills 
Through  the  vast  void,  peopling  the  hollow  dark 
With  spirit-voices ;  while  at  times,  afar, 
Perfecting  God's  great  law,  drops  down  a  star." 

In  its  merely  physical  aspect,  however,  as  seen  by  the  natural  eye, 
"^ere  is  nothing  in  the  same  compass  to  be  compared  with  Byron's 
^description  of  the  dying  day. 

"  Filled  with  the  face  of  heaven  which  from  afar 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters,  all  the  hues 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star 
A  magical  variety  diffuse :  . 

And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mande  o'er  the  mountains  ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  a  dolphin^  which  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest  till  Uis  gone,  and  all  is  gray. ^^ 

But  for  clear  discernment  of  the  spiritual  meaning  there  is  in 
nature,  and  the  moral  lessons  it  perpetually  unfolds,  Wordsworth  is 
unrivaled.  He  never  looked  upon  any  of  her  changing  aspects 
without  verifying  anew  how  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech  and  night 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge,  as  witness  his  "  Evening  Ode  "  and 
his  sonnet  composed  during  a  storm.  And  here  is  his  matchless 
description  of  a  glorious  sunset :  — 
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(( 


SKY-PROSPECT. 


"  Lo !  in  the  burning  west,  the  craggy  nape 
Of  a  proud  Ararat !  and,  thereupon, 
The  ark,  her  melancholy  voyage  done  ! 
Yon  rampant  cloud  mimics  a  lion's  shape  ; 
There  combats  a  huge  crocodile  —  agape 
A  golden  spear  to  shallow  !  and  that  brown 
And  massy  grove,  so  near  yon  blazing  town, 
Stirs  —  and  recedes  —  destruction  to  escape  ! 
Yet  all  is  harmless  as  the  Elysian  shades 
Where  spirits  dwell  in  undisturbed  repose, 
Silently  disappears,  or  quickly  fades  ; 
Meek  Nature's  evening  comment  on  the  shows 
That  for  oblivion  take  their  daily  birth 
From  all  the  fuming  vanities  of  earth  ! " 

To  this  incomparable  "  word-painting  "  w^  must  add  the  follow- 
ing from  Longfellow,  exceedingly  sweet  for  the  blending  of  natural 
and  spiritual  beauty :  — 

"THE    GOLDEN    SUNSET. 

"  The  golden  sea  its  mirror  spreads 
Beneath  the  golden  skies. 
And  but  a  narrow  strip  between 
Of  land  and  shadow  lies. 

"  The  cloud-like  rocks,  the  rock-like  clouds, 
Dissolved  in  glory  float. 
And,  midway  of  the  radiant  flood, 
Hangs  silently  the  boat 

"  The  sea  is  but  another  sky. 
The  sea  a  sky  as  well. 
And  which  is  earth,  and  which  the  heavens, 
The  eye  can  scarcely  tell. 

"  So  when  for  us  life's  evening  hour 
Soft-fading  shall  descend. 
May  glory,  born  of  earth  and  heaven. 
The  earth  and  heavens  blend ; 

"  Flooded  with  peace  the  spirit  float, 
With  silent  rapture  glow. 
Till  where  earth  ends  and  heaven  begins 
The  soul  shall  scarcely  know." 
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ZIZZIE,  THE   SOLDIER'S  DOG. 

Lizzie  belonged  to  Capt.  Borsay  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
fore  Sedan.  We  find  this  item  about  the  dog  in  "  Good  Health." 
t  was  eight  months  old,  and  followed  his  master  into  action.  His 
ister  was  shot  through  the  thigh  and  fell,  but  Zizzie  continued  to 
low  the  regiment.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  his  wounded  mas- 
•  in  the  hospital  was  aroused  to  consciousness  by  something 
ntly  licking  his  face.  It  was  Zizzie.  Through  some  thousands 
wounded  the  faithful  creature  had  found  his  way  to  his  master, 
sisted  on  being  his  nurse,  and  has  not  left  him  since.  Such  char- 
:tcrs  as  Zizzie  and  the  dog  "  Spot,"  whose  marvelous  exploits  have 
tely  been  given  in  "  The  Transcript "  on  very  good  authority, 
ight  to  redeem  his  race  from  proscription,  and  plead  persuasively 
•r  kindness  towards  **  our  dumb  animals." 

THE  WAR. 

Now  that  the  Franco-German  war  hastens  to  its  termination,  we 
lOpe  that  American  sympathies,  which  have  been  strangely  fluctuat- 
ngjwill  settle  in  the  right  direction.  France  is  crushed  and  bleeding, 
md  degraded  to  a  second-rate  power,  and  her  sufferings,  especially 
IS  regards  her  peasantry,  move  the  pity  of  every  Christian  heart. 
Oib  should  not  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  the  conflict.  Wherein 
^'Cnnany  has  been  in  the  wrong  from  beginning  to  end  we  fail  to 
^  War  is  a  terrible  business,  but  if  done  at  all  it  should  be  done 
^oroughly  and  quickly,  so  as  not  to  be  done  over  a  second  time, 
^n  the  part  of  Germany  it  has  been  purely  defensive  and  in  the 
nterest  of  human  progress  and  civilization.  She  could  not  with 
*y  consistency  and  safety  have  ceased  from  it  till  France,  the  ag- 
[Tessor  and  robber  of  provinces,  had  become  so  disabled  as  to  act 
he  robber  no  longer.  If  Bismarck  had  been  a  mere  sentimental- 
Jt,  the  Germans  would  have  furled  their  banners  and  marched 
ome  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and  then  the  shout  of  "  On  to  Ber- 
D "  would  have  resounded  from  Paris  and  met  with  a  response 
iroughout  the  provinces.  But  Bismarck  was  a  statesman,  and  saw 
at  there  would  be  no  permanent  peace  till  the  robber  was  dis- 
med,  and  the  sham  governments  of  Paris  extinguished,  and  a 
ivernment  which  he  could  treat  with  established  in  their  place. 
As  to  the  alleged  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  German  troops  upon 
e  French  people,  such  as  the  letters  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Allen  de- 
ribe,  we  have  no  doubt  they  are  all  true ;  for  they  are  the  inevita- 
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ble  consequences  of  such  a  war.     Half  a  million  soldiers  could  not 
subsist  in  the  heart  of  France  without  plundering  its  provinces  and 
inflicting  terrible  suflfering,  and  no  discipline  could  prevent  individ- 
ual cases  of  cruelty  and  brutality.     Precisely  the  same  things  are 
told  of  Sherman's  army  in  its  great  march  to  the  sea.     Such  is 
war ;  and  any  nation  that  invokes  this  arbiter  must  make  up  its 
mind  to  such  calamities.     But  if  France,  as  she  intended,  had  en- 
tered the  Rhine-land  and  taken  Berlin,  and  let  loose  her  devik 
upon  the  German  people  in  the  shape  of  Zouaves,  we  should  have 
heard  of  atrocities  much  more  black  and  terrible.     But  the  cause 
of  righteousness  prevails,  thank  God !  which  we  trust  will  be  the 
cause  of  enduring  peace. 

THE   DIFFERENCE. 

Throughout  the  course  of  this  war  the  contrast  between  the  Ger- 
man and  French  despatches  has  been  very  striking.  The  fonner 
have  been  remarkably  truthful ;  the  latter  remarkably  mendacious. 
They  illustrate  the  diflference  between  Lutheran  and  Jesuitical  edu- 
cation: one  dealing  only  with  realities,  the  other  dealing  largely  in 
appearances  and  shams. 


A   SNOW   MOUNTAIN. 

Can  I  make  white  enough  my  thought  for  thee, 

Or  wash  my  words  in  light  ?     Thou  hast  no  mate, 
To  sit  aloft  in  the  silence  silently 

And  turn  those  matchless  heights  undesecrate. 
Revered  as  Lear,  when,  lorn  of  shelter,  he 

Stood,  with  his  old  white  head,  surprised  at  fate ; 
Alone  a   Galileo,  when,  set  free, 

Before  the  stars  he  mused  disconsolate. 
Ay,  and  remote,  as  the  dead  lords  of  song. 

Great  masters  who  have  made  us  what  we  are* 
For  thou  and  they  have  taught  us  how  to  long 

And  feel  a  sacred  want  of  the  fair  and  far : 
Reign,  and  keep  life  in  this  our  deep  desire  — 

Our  only  greatness  is  that  we  aspire. 

— yieoM  Ingelaw, 
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Mechanism    in   Thought   and   Morals.      By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.     Pp.  loi.     Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     187 1. 

Dr..  Holmes's  address  at  the  last  Phi  Beta  Kappa  celebration  here 
meets  us  again,  with  notes  and  additions.  It  is  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  productions,  sparkling  with  wit  and  brightness  which  seem 
in  his  hands  to  be  an  inherent  part  of  the  subject-matter  itself,  so 
that  the  reader  has  to  pause  and  think  in  order  to  realize  how  dull 
in  ordinary  treatment  would  be  the  weighty  subjects  which  he 
makes  so  attractive.  Even  those  among  his  hearers  who  dissented 
most  widely  from  his  positions  must  have  admired  the  keen  thrusts 
of  his  polished  rapier ;  and  it  was  no  slight  triumph  to  hold  an 
audience  as  he  did,  after  days  of  the  most  exhausting  summer  heat, 
while  he  dealt  with  the  points  of  most  earnest  controversy  in  sci- 
ence and  theology. 

The  first  portion  of  the  address  is  a  study  of  the  subtle  relations 
between  thought  and  its  instrument,  the  brain.  Probably  most 
readers  feel  a  certain  shrinking,  as  they  see  the  dissecting-knife  cut- 
ting so  near  to  the  vital  organs,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  they 
should  dimly  forebode  that  the  author  has  a  materialistic  purpose 
to  exclude  thought  and  life,  except  as  the  resultants  from  purely 
material  forces.  But  the  answer  is  surely  just,  that,  on  the  ground 
which  he  himself  chose,  the  consideration  of  the  material  phenom- 
ena was  what  was  in  order ;  and  Dr.  Holmes  would  probably  agree 
with  us,  that  the  limitations  of  his  subject  excluded  the  whole  cycle 
of  facts  in  the  spiritual  order  which  run  side  by  side  with  the  physical 
mysteries  which  he  has  so  vividly  pictured.  Is  not  the  whole  point 
of  the  anti-materialists  really  conceded  in  that  sentence  where  it  is 
implied  that,  in  the  case  of  a  wrinkled  infant  of  second  childhood, 
"  the  Power  that  gave  him  memory "  can  "  repeat  the  miracle  by  re- 
storing it"? 

The  portion  of  the  address  which  treats  of  mechanism  in  mor- 
als presents  a  grave  indictment  against  much  of  the  popular  the- 
ology of  Christendom.  No  doubt  the  charges  are  just,  as  regards 
the  effect  of  the  technical  dogmatic  statements  on  a  hard  and  self- 
ish type  of  character.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Holmes,  in  his 
13 
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indignation  at  every  form  of  Calvinism,  at  which  he  has  an  aver- 
sion as  if  it  were  the  embodied  principle  of  evil,  lays  too  little 
emphasis  on  the  gravity  of  real  sin,  and  does  not  fully  state  the 
deep  spiritual  working  and  effect  of  religious  experience  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  soul  with  God.  May  not,  also,  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  lines  of  Horace  and  those  from  the  "  Dies  Irae "  be 
fairly  supplemented  by  a  comparison  between  the  lives  of  the  Au- 
gustan poet  and  of  the  monks  and  others  like  them,  who  not  only 
wrote  the  hymns  of  the  Church,  but  lived  them  ? 

Roman  Imperialism,  and  other  Lectures  and  Essays.  By  J. 
R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     Boston:  Roberts  Bros.     187 1. 

If  Prof.  Seeley  be  indeed  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  as  seems 
probable  (though  we  believe  the  authorship  has  never  been  dis- 
tinctly avowed),  this  volume  is  sure  of  many  readers.     And  it  de- 
serves them  ;  for  the  series  of  studies  contained  in  it,  though  vary- 
ing in   interest  and  value,  are  fresh  and  attractive.     The  three 
lectures  on  Roman  Imperialism  charmed  many  of  our  readers  when 
they  were  first  published  (in  "  Eraser's  "  we  think  it  was).    They 
are  a  valuable  contribution  toward  the  better  understanding  of  the 
early  history  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
Prof.  Seeley  did  not  enlarge  his  sketch  into  a  full  historical  picture. 
The  other  seven  papers  in  the  volume  deal  with  various  topics. 
The  educational  essays  are  very  broad  and  modem  in  their  spirit, 
and  while  containing  much  that  is  of  exclusively  English  applica- 
tion, are  not  without  their  bearing  on  questions  which  are  agitated 
here. 

The  two  chapters  on  Milton  are  very  interesting,  but  not  without 
a  vein  of  paradox.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  statement  like  this : 
"Milton"  (in  his  political  writings)  was  a  pamphleteer,  only  a 
pamphleteer  of  original  genius ; "  —  or  of  the  grave  comparison  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing"  with  Thomas 
Carlyle  ? 

The  paper  on  "  The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality  "  is  very 
suggestive.  The  following  paragraph  from  it  will  not  be  thought  to 
have  lost  its  point  in  crossing  the  Atlantic :  — 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  certain  amount  of  solitude  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  all  study ;  the  facts  collected  in  the  world  must  be 
arranged  and  generalized  in  private.  A  perpetual  round  of  petty  enga£;e- 
ments  is  £dse  to  progress  even  in  practical  studies.    We  stdSfer  firom  diit 
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nalady  in  all  departments  of  culture  at  once  at  the  present  time.  Not 
>nly  in  the  Church,  but  among  the  teaching  class  at  the  Universities  and 
n  schools,  as  idleness  was  the  besetting  sin  of  the  last  agi;  industry  is 
he  besetting  sin  of  the  present :  or  more  correctly,  the  idleness  has 
)een  succeeded  by  a  merely  external  and  superficial  industry.  Our  con- 
version seems  to  have  begun,  not  at  the  heart,  but  at  the  extremities. 
The  hands  and  feet  have  thrown  off  their  listlessness,  and  move  to  and 
ro  indefatigably ;  the  tongue,  throat  and  lungs  tax  themselves  prodi- 
riously ;  but  the  change  will  be  more  in  form  than  in  substance  till  it 
)enetrates  to  the  brain  and  will.  •  In  all  the  professions,  a  man's  first 
luty  now  is  to  renounce  the  ambition  of  becoming  distinguished  for  ac- 
ivity ;  the  temptation  chiefly  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  undertaking  more 
fork  than  can  be  done  in  first-rate  style.  The  quality  of  work  must  be 
mproved,  and  for  that  end,  if  necessary,  the  quantity  reduced.  A  higher 
ind  calmer  sort  of  activity  must  be  arrived  at,  —  economy  in  energy,  ex- 
)enditure  without  waste,  —  heat  without  haste.  The  moral  teachers  of 
he  community  should  set  the  example  of  an  industry  thus  tempered,  of 
I  proper  distribution  of  life  between  contemplation  and  action.  They 
ire  the  last  persons  in  the  world  who  should  allow  their  work  to  be 
ipoiled  by  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  others.  How  can  they  di- 
ect  the  actions  of  others  if  they  have  not  independence  efiough  to 
lirect  their  own  ?  The  question  for  all  people,  but  particularly  for  them, 
J  not  how  they  are  expected  to  do  their  work,  but  how  their  work  may 
est  be  done  ;  and  the  higher  the  kind  of  work  the  more  necessary  it  is 
lat  the  worker  should  claim  and  use  the  privilege  of  doing  it  in  his 
wn  way.  If  he  is  to  submit  to  any  other  opinion  in  such  a  matter,  at 
;ast  let  it  be  an  authority  above  him,  not  an  ignorant  clamor  from  be- 
eath." 

lD  Clerum  :  Advice  to  a  Young  Preacher.      By  Joseph  Parker, 
D.D.,  author  of  "  Ecce  Deus."     Boston :  Roberts  Bros.     1870. 

Most  books  of  such  advice  are  dead  before  they  are  alive ;  but 
lis  volume  really  contains  a  g^eat  deal  of  practical  and  useful 
uggestion.  It  is  a  reprint  of  an  English  book,  and  therefore  con- 
lins  things  not  adapted  to  the  American  meridian  ;  but  the  essen- 
al  difficulties  which  beset  the  clerical  profession  are  the  same 
1  both  countries,  and  so  the  matter  of  Dr.  Parker's  little  work  will 
et  other  clergymen  thinking  to  some  profit.  There  is  some  pun- 
ency  in  the  report  which  he  professes  to  give  of  a  conversation 
nth  a  brother  minister,  whose  theory  of  the  parochial  labor  was 
iat  it  consisted  of  an  endless  round  of  calls  and  meals.  "*But, 
£r.  Bodens,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  may  I  ask  when  you  find  time 
)  study  ? '      *  Study,  sir,'  he  replied,  *  who  wants  so  much  study  ? 
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Study  your  people,  say  I ;  go  amongst  them  as  shepherd  among 
the  flock ;  study  their  ways  ;  make  yourself  acquainted  with  their 
wants  ;  and  you  can  write  out  a  skeleton  or  two  on  Saturday  night.' 
*  Is  it  right,  then,  to  eat  so  many  fat  things,  and  to  pay  for  them 
with  a  skeleton  ? ' " 

My  Study  Windows.  By  James  Russell  Lowell,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  Belles-Lettres  in  Harvard  College.  Boston :  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.     187 1. 

Prof.  Lowell's  study  windows  open   on  a  large  and  fair  pros- 
pect in  this  volume,  and  the  best  part  of  the  prospect  is  the  eyes 
that  look  out  from  the  windows  and  interpret  it  to  his  reader.    The 
papers  here  gathered  up  are  gleanings  from  the  last  fifteen  years' 
work  in  that  field  of  prose  writings  in  which  he  is  as  undisputed  a 
master  as  in  the  realm  of  song,  and  they  seem  the  more  perfect  as 
we  read  them  thus  again.     The  critical  judgment,  the  exquisite  wit, 
the  large  appreciation,  wedded  to  an  English  style  as  rare  as  it  is 
delightful,  make  the  literary  criticisms  on  Carlyle  and  Percival  and 
Chaucer  and  Pope  models  of  their  kind.     More  personal  to  the 
writer,  and  therefore  yet  more  choice,  are  the  papers  which  speak  of 
Josiah  Quincy  and  of  Thoreau,  —  above  all,  the  generous  tribute  t(^ 
Emerson.     The  essay  on  Abraham  Lincoln  will  not  fail  to  remind 
its  readers  of  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  influence  exerted  by  Mr. 
Lowell's  political  writings  during  the  war,  and  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
own  hearty  recognition  of  it  in  a  letter  printed  in  "The  North 
American  Review,"  which-showed  how  such  words  of  S}Tnpathetic 
and  just  appreciation  went  to  the  heart  of  the  lonely  President.    In 
yet  another  kind,  the  paper  on  "  A  Certain  Condescension  in  For- 
eigners "  is  in  his  best  vein  of  delicious,  sunny  humor  ;  and  those 
entitled  "  My  Garden   Acquaintance,"  and  "  A   Good   Word  for 
Winter,"  add  the  flavor  of  Dame  Nature  to  the  volume.     However, 
we  are  only  saying  what  everybody  has  said  a  great  many  times,  and 
what  everybody  will  say  again  as  he  turns  the  pages  of  this  delight- 
ful book. 

Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy.  By  B.  F.  Cocker,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.     New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.     187 1.     Pp.  524. 

This  goodly  volume  is  written  by  a  prominent  dergyman  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  breadth  of  spirit 
and  the  catholicity  by  which  it  is  characterized.     The  author  be- 
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es  that  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  were  a  provi- 
ilial  preparation  for  Christianity,  and  that  the  Being  who  made 
mind  and  soul  of  man  never  left  Himself  wholly  "  wiihout  wit- 
s  "  in  the  world  ;  and  accordingly  he  recognizes  the  good  in  the 
lient  forms  of  faith  and  thought  with  a  generous  sympathy.  The 
idamental  axiom  of  his  book  is  thus  one  which  was  familiar  to 
:  earlier  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  has  been  too  gen- 
illy  superseded  for  centuries  by  a  one-sided  denunciatory  altitude 
vard  antiquity,  now  happily  passing  away. 

Beginning  with  a  description  of  the  people  t)f  Athens  and  of 
hens  itself,  marked  by  considerable  power,  the  work  proceeds  in 
cceeding  chapters  to  discuss  the  religion  of  the  Athenians,  the 
)blem  of  the  knowableness  of  God,  the  Pre-Socratic  school.  Soc- 
les himself,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  Post-Socratic  school, 
Ih  two  closing  chapters  on  the  special  religious  ideas  which  were 
ibodied  in  Greek  philosophy,  —  on  its  "  propaedeutic  office." 
though  not  a  treatise  based  on  original  researches,  but  followipg 
i  guidance  of  special  students  in  its  important  conclusions,  it  is  a 
rk  of  ability,  the  fruit  of  considerable  study,  and  shows  a  com- 
tent  acquaintance  with  the  great  writings  of  antiquity  and  with 
f  modern  schools  of  philosophy,  and  is  interesting  and  instruc- 

EAN  Ingelow  has  fairly  established  her  position  as  the  nearest 
ng  woman  poet  to  Mrs.  Browning's  vacant  throne,  if,  indeed,  she 
IS  not  yet  sit  thereon.  Her  "  Songs  of  .'Seven  "  have  been  pub- 
ed  by  Roberts  Brothers,  in  a  cheap  illustrated  edition,  price 
cts.,  wjth  very  dainty  illustrations.  The  same  publishers  also 
le  Miss  Ingelow's  new  volume  of  poems  entitled,  "The  Moni- 
is  of  the  Unseen,  and  Poems  of  Love  and  Childhood,"  finely 
strated,  price  $1.50.  The  longest  poem  in  this  volume,  from 
ch  it  takes  its  name,  has  tender  depths  of  religious  feeling,  and 
athes  the  spirit  of  the  true  Christian  self-consecration  which  it 
iilcates.  Among  the  poems  of  the  affections  the  Long  White 
.m  is  particularly  to  be  mentioned ;  but  the  flower  of  the  volume 
hat  on  the  Snowdrop  Monument  in  Litchfield  Cathedral,  which 
ms  to  us  the  most  perfect  of  all  Miss  Ingelow's  poems. 

ERY  Day.    By  the  author  of  Katherine  Morris.    Boston :  Noyes, 
lolmes,  &  Co.     187 1. 

k  wholesome,  earnest  tale,  inculcating  the  Christian  consecration 
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which  should  be  put  into  "  Every  Day."  Its  key-note  is  sounded  in 
these  its  concluding  words :  — 

"  Who  shall  measure  the  good  or  evil  we  all  may  do  according 
as  we  spend  the  days  that  make  up  the  sum  of  our  existence?  The 
fearful  tragedies  of  life,  no  less  than  heroic  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  are 
enwrapped  in  the  tiny  seeds  sown  day  by  day  in  the  heart  through 
word  and  action. 

"  *  Every  Day  *  has  told  an  imperfect  story  of  two  young  lives  for 
a  period  in  time.  What  story  shall  every  day  tell  for  us  all  in  the 
*  eternal  years  of  God  ? ' " 

We  Girls.  A  Home  Stor>\  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  With 
illustrations.     Boston  :   Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.     1870. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  characteristic  brightness  marks  this  new  story. 
We  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Holabirds  with  interest,  and  are  glad 
when  the  missing  deed  is  found  and  the  old  grandfather's  long  dt- 
ferred  justice  is  done.  The  account  of  the  way  that  the  whole 
family  took  hold  of  household  work  together  is  especially  good,  and 
sets  forth  the  most  practicable  form  of  co-operative  housekeeping. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  a  writer  so  widely  read  should 
not  exert  her  influence  against  the  use  of  slang  language  already 
too  prevalent  among  young  girls,  instead  of  encouraging  it 

Miriam,  the  new  poem  by  Whittier,  is  a  tale  in  verse,  designed 
to  show  that  there  is  good  in  all  creeds,  and  to  enforce  a  lesson  of 
charity  and  humanity.  The  lesson  is  excellent,  and  in  Whittier's 
tone  and  spirit,  but  the  artistic  execution  is  not  the  poet's  best. 
The  minor  poems  are  gems  of  the  first  water.  The  tender  human- 
ity of  the  poet,  and  the  hunger  of  the  heart  after  the  highest  good 
and  the  most  satisfying  faith  in  God,  man,  and  immortality,  are 
manifest.  s. 

My  Apingi  Kingdom:  with  Life  in  the  great  Sahara.  By  Paul  du 
Chaillu.  With  illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1871. 

The  marvelous  tales  of  M.  du  Chaillu,  are  very  entertaining  read- 
ing. His  account  of  his  sovereignty  in  the  Apingi  country,  where 
an  African  tribe  worship  him  as  a  Great  Spirit  holding  thunder  in 
his  hand,  and  he  is  served  by  sixty-four  cooks,  makes  a  pretty  heavy 
demand  on  the  credulity  of  his  readers ;  but  the  monkeys  and  ele- 
phant3  and  Moorish  caravans  and  bits  of  natural  history  which 
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Ve  Up  the  rest  of  the  book  furnish  a  wholesome  pabulum  for  boy 
ders,  and  instruct  as  well  as  interest. 

:i  Kansas  City  Bridge.  With  an  account  of  the  regimen  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  a  description  of  the  methods  used  for  found- 
ng  in  that  river.  By  O.  Chanute,  Chief  Engineer,  and  George 
Morison,  Assistant  Engineer.  Illustrated.  New  York :  D.  Van 
Nfostrand,  Publisher. 

Phis  is  a  detailed  account  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
rtant  engineering  enterprises  ever  accomplished  in  this  country, 
the  building  of  the  first  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River.  The 
rk  is  intended  particularly  for  engineers ;  but  it  is  written  plainly, 
:h  only  a  few  technical  terms  which  do  not  explain  themselves, 
d  may  be  read  by  any  intelligent  person  who  is  interested  in 
:ming  how  the  most  formidable  obstacles  in  nature  may  be  over- 
me  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man. 

RTH  AND  Education.  By  Marie  Sophie  Schwartz.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Selma  Borg  and  Marie  A.  Brown.  Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  plan  of  this  story  is  excellent,  which  is  to  show  how  much 
>re  valuable  education  is  than  birth.  We  can  hardly  understand 
V  radical  and  almost  revolutionary  such  a  doctrine  must  seem  in 
ountry  like  Sweden,  where  birth  has  been  for  centuries  the  rul- 
power.  There  are  some  very  fine  characters,  especially  the  old 
7,  and  we  have  read  it  with  much  interest,  though  the  tone  and 
ver  of  the  work  are  hardly  kept  up  to  the  end,  and  a  better 
islation  would  have  made  a  more  agreeable  book  of  it. 

School  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  discovery 
f  America  to  the  year  1870.  By  David  R.  Scott.  New  York: 
larper  &  Brothers.     1870.     Pp.  425. 

!'he  change  for  the  better  in  the  school  text-books  within  a  genera- 
i  is  marvelous.  This  volume  is  excellent  for  its  purpose,  and  an 
lirable  manual.  What  more  wonderful  story  than  this  sober  nar- 
ve  contains,  of  the  rise  of  a  great  nation  in  a  wilderness,  of  its 
•velous  growth,  its  terrible  purgation  by  war,  its  days  of  return- 
peace  ?  The  work  is  fully  illustrated  with  good  wood-cuts  and 
3S ;  it  gives  a  very  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  course  of 
Great  Rebellion,  and  contains,  in  an  appendix,  the  Constitution 
lie  United  States  and  a  valuable  chronological  table. 
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In  the  Clearings.  By  K.  G.  Wells.  Faithful  to  the  Llght. 
By  Ednah  D.  Cheney.  Boston :  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion.    1870. 

These  two  volumes  continue  a  series  published  by  the  Unitarian 
Association  for  use  in  Sunday-school  libraries,  for  which  purpose 
they  were  written,  and  obtained  a  prize,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
to  be  included  in  the  too  short  list  of  suitable  books  of  their  class. 
They  relate,  in  an  interesting  way,  the  first,  the  adventures  of  a  family 
of  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  who  go  into  the  wilds  of  Maine  to 
make  a  living,  and  so  make  a  clearing  into  life  ;  the  second,  the 
story  of  the  little  daughter  of  a  lighthouse  keeper,  who  is  left  in 
charge  of  the  light  in  her  father's  absence,  and  several  other  very 
pleasing  shorter  stories. 

Pericles  and  Aspasia.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Boston: 
Roberts  Bros.     187 1. 

This  reprint  of  a  very  delightful  book  is  full  of  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  period  which  it  reproduces,  and  could  have  been  writ- 
ten only  by  a  scholar  whose  mind  was  saturated  with  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  a  poet  who  was  inspired  by  the  best  spirit  of  that  litera- 
ture. The  publishers  should  have  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  real 
books  for  making  this  accessible  to  American  readers.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  it  might  be  followed  by  a  good  American  edition 
of  Landor's  peerless  "Imaginary  Conversations."  We  cannot  for- 
bear to  quote  the  following  poem  from  Cleone  to  Aspasia : 

"  You  build  your  nest,  Aspasia,  like  the  swallow. 
Bringing  a  little  on  the  bill  at  once, 
And  fixing  it  attentively  and  fondly. 
And  trying  it,  and  then  from  your  soft  breast 
Warming  it  with  the  inmost  of  the  plumage. 
Nests  there  are  many,  of  this  very  year 
Many  the  nests  are,  which  the  winds  shall  shake, 
The  rains  run  through,  and  other  birds  beat  down ; 
Yours,  O  Aspasia  !  rests  against  the  temple 
Of  heavenly  love,  and  thence  inviolate. 
It  shall  not  fall  this  winter,  or  the  next." 

The  Report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Brooklyn  Union  for  Christian  Work  gives  a  good  picture  of 
a  good  work.  The  Register  of  Boys,  with  its  eighteen  hundred 
names,  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  Brooklyn,  and  is  an  admirable 
idea. 
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SCIENCE  AND   RELIGION. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  T.  BIXBY. 

There  are  some  questions  which  cannot  be  discussed  too 
^uch.  They  may  be  worn  threadbare,  but  they  are  too  mo- 
mentous to  be  shoved  out  of  sight.  Such  a  question  is  that 
<^f  the  relation  of  science  and  religion.  On  it  depends  at 
once  the  freedom  of  the  mind  and  the  hopes  of  the  soul. 

In  Isaiah's  conception  of  the  Messiah,  the  Jewish  ideal  of 
^  perfect  man,  and  in  Peter's  conception  of  a  true  Christian, 
fte  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding  is  to  be  combined 
^ith  the  fear  of  God :  faith  and  virtue  are  to  be  supplemented 
by  knowledge  ;  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  to-day,  "  science  and 
religion  "  are  to  be  united.  But  at  the  present  day  there  are 
JDany  who  hold  them  irreconcilable.  It  is  notorious  that  a 
brge  proportion  of  men  of  science  scout  all  religious  doc- 
trines as  baseless  fancies,  old  superstitions  whose  rusty  fet- 
ters every  one  who  seeks  positive  knowledge  should  alto- 
gether cast  off.  The  religious  world,  on  its  part,  treats 
science  with  no  less  contempt.  There  is  hardly  a  discovery 
of  modern  times  which  has  not,  when  new,  been  anathema- 
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tized   by  religious   prejudices  as  impious  and  unscripturaX 
The  Pope's  Encyclical  Letter  denounces  modem  science  ^s 
godless   and   blind.     Protestant  divines   cry  out,   •*Amea/' 
"  The  church,"  say  the  Catholics,  "  the  Bible,"  say  the  evas- 
gelicals,  "  is  the  only  source  of  true  knowledge." 

For  religion  and  science  thus  each  to  discredit  the  other 
is,  I  believe,  a  condition  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to 
both.  Neither  can  deal  a  blow  at  the  other  without  wound- 
ing itself. 

If  science,  in  the  first  place,  denies  the  legitimacy  of  the 
conceptions  and  doctrines  of  religion,  she  denies  the  legiti- 
macy of  her  own.  They  rest  on  grounds  of  precisely  the 
same  general  character.  Does  science,  for  example,  seek  to 
invalidate  the  belief  in  free-will,  in  soul,  or  in  God,  because 
each  of  them  rests  for  its  proof  only  on  intuition  ?  But  what 
other  guarantee  than  this  has  science  for  the  veracity  of  the 
senses  and  the  truth  of  phenomena  ?  Nay,  what  other  guar- 
antee than  a  similar  intuition  has  science  for  the  very  basis 
of  its  whole  system,  —  the  doctrine  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature  ? 

Does  science  refuse  to  admit  mind  and  soul  as  real  exist- 
ences because  they  are  intangible,  imponderable,  incompre- 
hensible in  essence.^  What  physicist  ever  comprehended 
the  essence  of  matter  or  force  ?  What  savant  in  his  most 
delicate  balances  ever  weighed  heat  ?  or  with  his  finest  pin- 
cers grasped  a  piece  of  light  ?  Does  science  proclaim  that 
the  only  thing  we  can  know  is  given  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation, and  that  inference  and  analogy  are  to  be  ruled  out 
as  supplying  nothing  worthy  the  mind's  confidence  ?  What 
becomes  then  of  the  whole  department  of  geology,  or  that  of 
palaeontolog)',  of  archaeology,  or  of  ethnology.^  What  man 
of  science  ever  observed  an  ichthyosaurus  pursuing  its  prey 
through  the  sea  of  the  Liassic  period,  or  a  Pre-Adamite  man 
chipping  out  his  flint  arrow-heads  ?  What  savant  ever  stood 
by  and  saw  glaciers  filling  up  the  basins  of  the  Scotch  lakes, 
or  our  Aryan  progenitors  marching  forth  from  the  table-lands 
of  central  Asia?    Take  away  what  inference  and  analogy 
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l^ave  contributed  to  science,  and  its  stately  structure  tum- 
Mes  into  a  dust-heap. 

But  if  science  cannot  pull  out  the  pillars  which  support 
religion  without  tumbling  the  roof  on  its  own  head,  reli- 
,  gion  is  still  less  able  to  reject  science  with  safety  to  herself. 
If  religion  forbids  us  to  trust  God's  own  handwriting  on 
the  tablets  of  nature,  if  she  forbids  us  to  trust  the  original 
documents  which  are  open  to  every  one's  inspection,  how 
can  she  expect  the  world  to  accept  the  revelations  which 
came  originally  only  through  the  distorting  medium  of  hu- 
man faculties,  and  which  have  descended  to  us  down  a  long 
line  of  transmissions,  transcriptions,  and  translations,  by  the 
hands  of  fallible  men  > 

It  is  a  fact  patent  to  every  one  that  science  has  on  its  side 
all  the  best  energies  of  the  modern  mind.  For  four  hun- 
dred years  it  has  driven  religion  from  post  to  post.  Its  slow, 
sure  progress,  like  an  Alpine  glacier,  has  never  lost  a  foot  of 
ground  it  has  once  taken.  Science  has  under  its  control  the 
currents  of  the  world's  belief.  The  facts  that  its  savants 
establish  to-day  in  twenty-five  years  will  be  the  creed  of  all 
educated  men. '  If  religion  is  irreconcilable  with  science,  her 
fate  is  that  of  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

Religion  and  science,  if  they  would  live  and  flourish,  must 
then  be  reconciled.  In  what  way  shall  this  be  done  ?  Shall 
we  adopt  the  method  which  Frederick  Maurice  and  others 
advocate,  and  which  Baden  Powell  and  Faraday  and  so  many 
more  have  practiced,  —  that  of  assigning  to  each  of  them  a 
separate  half  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  each  to  exercise  inde- 
pendent authority  in  its  own  half,  but  never  intrude  into  the 
other's  half  .^ 

Such  a  mode  of  harmonizing  the  two  rivals  may  be  very 
convenient,  and,  in  theory,  looks  very  well ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble and  injurious  in  practice.  The  field  of  knowledge  and 
belief  cannot  be  partitioned  off  into  two  such  independent 
domains.  Science  and  religion  interpenetrate  and  mix  at  a 
thousand  points.  The  questions  of  prayer,  of  miracles,  of 
the  nature  of  mind  and  soul,  of  demoniacal  possession,  the 
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creation,  the  deluge,  the  origin  and  place  of  man  in  nature- 
how  are  you  going  to  run  the  boundary  line  when  you  come 
to  these  ?  A  man  cannot  honestly  make  himself  into  two 
individuals,  and  as  a  professor  of  physiology  believe  in  proto- 
plasm, as  a  professor  of  religion  in  soul ;  as  a  palaeontologist 
know  that  the  earth  was  full  of  death  for  thousands  of  years 
before  man  appeared,  as  a  theologian  believe  that  death  came 
in  through  Adam's  sin  ;  as  a  savant,  believe  in  necessity, 
as  a  Christian,  believe  in  free-will ;  as  a  physicist,  know 
that  a  solid  piece  of  iron  will  always  sink  in  water,  as  a 
church-member,  believe  that  Elijah's  ax-head  swam.  Thus 
to  take  turn  and  turn  about,  first  with  science  and  then 
with  religion,  is  a  kind  of  double-dealing  which  soon  destroys 
not  only  intellectual  clearness,  but  moral  honesty,  and  is  a  far 
worse  foe  to  religion  than  any  open  battle. 

Is  there  then  any  method  of  reconciliation  left  ?  Yes ;  this 
one :  to  take  the  testimony  of  both  religion  and  science ;  to 
weigh  in  the  scales  of  reason  w^hat  each  offers ;  accept  that 
which  is  most  weighty,  from  whichever  side  it  comes ;  use 
science  to  correct  the  errors  of  religion  ;  use  religion  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiences  of  science. 

Religion,  on  the  one  hand,  needs  science  to  guide  and  cor- 
rect it.     In  its  climbing  instinct,  it  stretches  up  its  hands 
and  clutches  and  clings  to  whatever  it  comes  across.     In  its 
first  gropings  for  an  object  of  worship  it  embraced  stumps 
and  bones  and  rocks.     Then,  when  it  found  out  the  power- 
lessness  and  unworthiness  of  these,  it  reached  up  to  higher 
objects,  hill  and  sky.  sun  and  moon  ;  then,  as  it  learned  more 
of  these,  it  raised  its  reverence  to  a  company  of  human  gods,  a 
sense-stealing  Bacchus,  an  amorous  Cupid,  a  cunning  Apollo, 
a  jealous  Juno,  and  so  on.  Then,  with  the  growing  comprehen- 
sion of  the  unity  of  all  nature,  it  rose  to  the  idea  of  a  single, 
supreme  God,  —  a  Zeruane  Akeraune,  first  of  beings;  a  Jove, 
father  of  the  gods  ;  a  Jehovah,  beside  whom  there  is  no  other 
god,  —  and  thrust  down  the  other  deities  into  the  position  of 
divinities,  nymphs,  spirits,  and  devils.     Still  religion  had  not 
got  above  superstition.     She  still  clung  for  a  long  while  to 
burnt  offerings  and  washings  and  fastings ;  macerations  and 
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masses  ;  interferences  by  good  and  evil  spirits  ;  ideas  of  God 
as  wrathful,  jealous,  appeasable,  sitting  in  the  heavens  and 
laughing  at  his  foes,  repenting  of  what  he  had  once  done, 
interposing  to  mend  his  work.  Gradually,  increasing  knowl- 
edge pulled  one  after  another  of  these  rounds  also  out  of  the 
hold  of  religion,  and  her  yearning  fingers  reached  up  still 
higher  on  the  ladder  of  divine  apprehension,  until  at  last  it 
grasped  the  conception  of  the  universal,  eternal  action  of 
one  Infinite,  Perfect  Spirit,  without  parts,  without  partiality, 
and  without  shadow  of  turning,  to  be  worshiped  only  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

Thus  has  scieiyre  continually  unclasped  the  hands  of  reli- 
gion from  idol  after  idol ;  but  it  has  only  been  to  lead  her 
higher,  to  give  her  something  larger  and  purer.     It  has  taken 
away  the  fear  of  an  offended  Majesty,  but  it  has  given  confi- 
dence in  an  unchanging  Perfection.     It  has  taken  away  the 
Eden  of  the  past,  the  home  of  our  race  before  its  fall,  but 
it  points  to  a  fairer  one  before  us  which  ever  invites  the  at- 
tainment of  our  constantly  approaching  footsteps.      It  has 
taken  away  the  idea  of  a  creation  finished  once  for  all  in  a 
certain  six  days  of  the  year  4004  B.C.,  but  it  has  given  us 
instead  a  continual  process  of  moulding  and  perfecting,  car- 
ried on  for  a  hundred  million  years.     It  has  turned  its  tel- 
escope to  the  solid  firmament  of  Genesis,  which  separated 
the  waters  which  are  above  from  those  that  are  below,  and 
that  firmament   has   dissolved   before  it ;   but   through   the 
opening  it  shows  system  behind  system  blazing  at  immeas- 
urable distances  in  the  depths  of  an  infinite  vista.     Every 
new  discovery  of  science  makes  the  field  of  the  divine  agency 
larger  and  more  teeming ;  makes  God's  care  of  the  world  more 
long  continued,  more  patient,  and  more  minute ;  makes  his 
handiwork  more  vast  and  intricate,  his  glory  more  august. 
Thus  has  science  elevated  and  greatened  religion.     Religion 
has  still  many  things  to  learn  of  science.     She  needs  espe- 
cially to  learn  the  importance  of  going  at  once  to  facts,  and 
thoroughly  studying  them,  instead  of  sitting  in   her  study 
spinning   theories   out   of  fancy.     She   needs   to   learn    the 
method  of  studying  facts  as  well  as  its  importance,  —  how 
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to  compare,  to  criticise,  to  sift,  to  throw  away  the  chaff 
and  keep  only  the  solid  grains.  She  needs,  above  all,  to 
acquire  the  habit  (which  science  makes  the  first  requisite 
in  its  disciples)  of  a  conscientious  acceptance  of  whatever 
facts  and  logic  require,  however  opposed  to  any  preconceived 
notions. 

And  as  religion  thus  needs  the  help  of  science  to  give  her 
purity  and  stability,  so  science  rises  and  becomes  perfected 
only  by  being  religious. 

**  The  great  deeds  of  philosophers,"  says  Huxley,  "  have 
been  less  the  fruit  of  their  intellect  than  of  the  direction  of 
that  intellect  by  an  eminently  religious  frame  of  mind." 

Science  claims  for  herself  the  whole  field  of  real  knowl- 
edge.     She  aims  to  collect  and  set  forth  all   the  facts  of 
nature  and  all  the  generalizations  from  them  that  can  be 
made  with  reasonable  certainty.     It  is  only  a  partial,  imper-    « 
feet  science  that  can  be  irreligious.     A  true  science  must 
study  and  formulate  the  laws,  not  merely  of  external  nature, 
but  of  human  nature ;  not  merely  of  body,  but  of  mind  and 
soul.     It  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  truths 
of  religion  and  morality  are  self-evident  as  well  as  those  of 
geometry,  and  that  the  belief  in  a  God  and  in  a  future  state 
is  primitive,  universal,  and  necessary,  just  as   much  as  the 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  or  the  indestructibility  of 
force.     And  true  science  must  not  only  observe  and  admit 
these  facts  as  so  many  isolated  and  meaningless  phenomena; 
she  must  recognize  them  as  involving  other  facts,  and  she 
must  go  on  and  draw  out  what  they  imply.     As  she  synthe- 
sizes the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,   and   finds  a 
cause  in  an  indwelling  force  of  gravity,  so  she  must  synthe- 
size the  phenomena  of  human  consciousness,  and   find  its 
cause  in  an  indwelling,  immaterial  soul.     As  she  recognizes 
flint  knives  among  the  bones  of  a  mammoth,  or  bits  of  pot- 
tery under  ten  thousand  annual  layers  of  Nile  mud,  as  requir- 
ing livipg,  intelligent  persons  as   their  makers,  so  she  must 
recognize   the   intelligent   adaptation  which   penetrates   the 
universe,  the  vast   plan  which  weaves   the  world's   infinite 
parts  into  one  whole,  as  also  requiring  an  intelligent  author. 
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and  that  this  can  be  found  only  in  the  existence  of  a  con- 
scious, creative,  and  infinite  mind.  Science  must  recognize 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  pass  from  effect  to  effect,  from  ante- 
cedent phenomena  to  consequent  phenomena,  however  inter- 
minable be  such  a  line.  She  must  see  that  the  mind  demands 
the  reality  that  underlies  all  phenomena,  the  cause  that  stands 
behind  every  effect,  and  that  it  demands  not  merely  seconda- 
ry causes,  hut  first  causes.  Science  must  see  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  show  that  an  improvement  in  organic  structure 
once  coming  into  existence  survives.  It  must  see  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  trace  a  form  or  a  force  back  through  a  series 
of  gradual  modifications  to  a  chaos  or  nebula  where  it  lay 
latent.  The  mind  demands  none  the  less,  "  What  brought  it 
into  being  originally  ? "  "  Who  or  what  formed  and  planted 
at  first  in  the  elements  of  chaos  or  nebula  those  seeds  which 
have  unfolded  in  the  course  of  development  into  the  won- 
drous fruit  of  the  present  world  } "  "  Who  or  what  worked 
and  guided  from  age  to  age  and  year  to.year  that  harmonious 
series  of  changes,  those  close-linked  and  ever-progressive 
modifications  ? "  For,  as  Newton  said,  "  from  blind  necessity 
no  change,  no  modification,  can  arise ; "  and  from  chance 
surely,  no  orderly,  harmonious,  and  constantly  progressive 
series  can  ever  come. 

Science  has  already  refused  to  stop  at  phlogiston,  caloric, 
electric  fluid.  It  has  refused  to  admit  these  special  sub- 
stances as  real  agents,  but  has  gone  on  to  universal  laws,  and 
fi"om  these  to  the  permanent  forces  behind  them,  —  heat, 
light,  electricity,  &c.,  —  and  then  from  this  plurality  of  forces 
it  has  gone  on  still  further  to  the  single  universal  *'  force  "  of 
which  special  forces  are  only  varied  manifestations.  It 
should  stop  here  no  more  than  there.  This  is  no  more  a 
real  agent  than  any  of  those  things.  It  must  go  on  beyond 
this  universal  "  force "  to  the  living  will,  in  which,  as  Grove, 
Herschel,  and  Spencer  themselves  admit,  we  alone  know 
"  force,"  and  recognize  that  Living  Will  as  the  Author  of  all 
the  changes  in  the  universe.  Thus  science,  if  it  follows  out 
its  own  principles,  must  see  at  last  in  its  bewildering  thesau- 
nises  of  facts,  in  the  countless  records  that  crowd  its  muse- 
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urns  or  lie  hid  in  the  vast  bosom  of  nature,  in  all  that  it  has 
learned  or  will  learn,  only  a  leaf  or  two  from  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  an  Eternal  Spirit,  and  it  must  become  consciously 
what  it  has  ever  been  unconsciously,  —  the  Psalmist  of  God's 
glory. 

Science  at  present  fails  to  do  this.  She  leaves  her  sen- 
tences without  a  subject ;  her  portrait  of  the  universe,  like 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  figure  of  Christ,  without  a  head.  She 
busies  herself  so  much  merely  with  that  which  the  finger  can 
touch  and  the  eye  see,  that  she  believes  there  is  nothing  else. 
She  needs  religion  to  point  her  from  the  law  to  the  law-giver; 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  from  the  force  to  the  Living 
Will.  She  needs  religion  to  remind  her  that  steam  and  tele- 
graph are  only  valuable  as  meajis  for  the  development  of  the 
inward  life,  and  that  strata  and  stars  have  their  highest  inter- 
est for  us  only  when  they  tell  of  their  Creator. 

Thus  do  science  and  religion  mutually  need  each  other, 
and  mutually  help  each  other. 

To  widen,  purify,  and  make  stable ;  to  save  from  the  build- 
ing of  unsubstantial  air-castles,  and  from  blind  clasping  of 
objects  unworthy  of  notice,  —  be  this  the  part  of  science. 

To  inspire,  ennoble,  and  crown  ;  to  turn  from  peering  and 
picking  in  the  earth  to  look  up  to  the  heavens  ;  to  lead  from 
the  mine  to  the  mount  of  vision,  —  be  this  the  part  of  reli- 
i:lon. 

No  longer  combatants,  but  coadjutors,  neither  opposed  nor 
fenced  on"  from  each  other,  but  bound  together  in  holy  es- 
pousal, the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  of  knowledge,  thus 
shall  — 

*•  Th^se  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  Time 
Sit  ^ide  by  side,  nill-summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be.'' 


Ik 


RoTSS  man  to  a  consciousness  of  what  he  is,  and  he  will  soon 
beoome  what  he  oughL  —  Sck£i.*tmg. 
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BY  WILLIAM   MOUNTFORD. 
(CONCLUDED.) 

At  Ephesus,  Paul  said  to  the  elders,  "And  now,  behold,  I 
0  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things 
lat  shall  befall  me  there :  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witness- 
th  in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me/* 
n  every  city  from  the  lips  of  some  inspired  person,  bonds 
ind  afflictions  were  predicted  for  Paul,  drawn  along  as  he 
i^as,  bound  in  spirit  to  Jerusalem.  But  though  he  knew  not 
rtat  was  to  befall  him  there  ;  and  though  he  was  jour- 
neying really  to  Rome,  by  that  constraint  which  was  upon 
lim,  for  Jerusalem  ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
twas  at  the  apostle's  own  will  to  have  had  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
my  city,  prophesy  for  him  more  fully  than  it  did.  The  power 
or  miracles  might  wait  on  the  will  of  the  apostles,  but  also 
ividently  it  had  a  will  of  its  own.  The  decision  of  the  apos- 
les  and  elders,  relative  to  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law 
)y  the  Gentiles  was,  as  they  expressed  it,  what  "  seemed  good 
:o  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  In  the  early  church,  usually 
he  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  communicated  by  the  laying  on 
>f  hands,  but  yet  they  were  divided  severally,  to  one  man  the 
[ift  of  prophecy,  to  another  man  the  gift  of  healing,  and  to 
nother  of  miracles,  not,  however,  as  the  apostles,  but  only  as 
he  Spirit  would. 

But  indeed  even  with  Jesus  Christ  himself,  it  would  seem, 
hat  at  times  at  least,  something  more  was  necessary  for  the 
working  of  a  miracle,  than  the  decision  of  his  will.  The 
ower  itself  may  always  have  been  willing  to  be  used  by 
im ;  but  yet  in  its  employment,  there  would  appear,  some- 
nes  a  consideration  of  the  spiritual  state  of  individuals  and 

neighborhoods.  Thus  in  his  own  country,  where  they  were 
fended  at  him,  as  the  carpenter  and  the  son  of  Mary,  "  he 
uld  there  do  no  mighty  works,  save  that  he  laid  his  hands 
on  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed  them.  And  he  marveled  be- 
ise  of  their  unbelief."     Bui  how  was  it  that  healing  the 
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sick  was    easier   than    some  other  mighty  works?      Was 
it  not  that  his  sympathy  for  suffering  availed  the  miracu- 
lous  power,   as    some   counterbalance  against   the  hinder- 
ing effects  of  the  unbelief,  which  was  about  him  ?    Again 
and  again,  in  their  incredulity,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  not 
without  condescension  as  they  thought,  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  asked  him  for  the  sight  of  a  miracle,  for  a  sign 
from  heaven.     And  after  his  assumption  of  authority  in  ex- 
pelling the  money-changers  from  the  temple,  also  the  Jews 
asked  him,  "  What  sign  showest  thou  unto  us ;  seeing  that 
thou  doest  these  things  i  **     But  never  on  any  .occasion,  was 
there  a  miracle  for  persons  in  that  temper;  nor  yet  for  Phar- 
isees and  Sadducees  trying  him.     It  may  have  been  because 
they  would  not   have  believed,  though  one  had  risen  from  • 
the  dead  ;  or  it  may  perhaps  have  been  that  in  this  spirit, 
there  really  was  what  would  have  hindered  a  miracle,  even  in 
the  act  of  being  wrought.   Sometimes,  no  doubt,  not  only  were 
.some  objects  which  were  acted  upon,  incapable  of  faith,  but 
also  the  persons  standing  near,  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
specially  showing  it,  when  Jesus  worked  some  of  his  mira- 
cles ;  as  when  the  net  of  Simon  was  filled  with  fish,  in  an 
instant,  on  its  being  let  down  on  his  advice ;  as  when  the 
storm  at  sea  was  suddenly  calmed  by  his  rebuke ;  and  as 
when  the  fig-tree  withered  away  with  his  word.     But  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  at  the  times  of  his  greater  miracles,  even 
when  nothing  is  said  of  faith,  there  was  yet  evidently  great 
interest  in  him,  great  excitement  about  him,  a  very  general 
sympathy  with  him,  and  therefore  faith  of  some  kind ;  as  on 
those  occasions,  when  the  multitudes  were  miraculously  fed  in 
the  desert ;  when  the  people  followed  him  out  of  the  cities, 
and  he,  being  moved  with  compassion,  healed  the  sick ;  and 
when  in  the  mountain,  where  crowds  had  followed  him  to  lay 
the  diseased  at  his  feet,  the  blind  being  healed  by  him  saw, 
and  the  lame  walked,  and  the  dumb  spake ;  and  as  in  the 
land  of  Gennesaret,  where  the  sick  were  laid  in  the  streets  of 
cities  and  villages  and  the  open  countr}*,  in  the  hope  of  touch- 
ing but  the  border  of  his  garment     But  that  often  faith  was 
a  condition  on  which  persons  were  healed,  or  their  friends 
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promised  a  cure,  is   evident  from  many  direct  statements. 
Said  Jesus  to  a  father  who  had  brought  his  child  to  him  for 
help,  "  If  thou  canst  believe :  all  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth  ; "  and  to  Jairus,  whose  daughter  had  been  an- 
nounced as  dead,  he  said,  "  Fear  not ;  believe  only,  and  she 
shall  be  made  whole."     Two  blind  men  craved  his  mercy ; 
"and  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do 
this  ?  They  said  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord.    Then  touched  he  their 
eyes,  saying,  According  to  your  faith  let  it  be  unto  you.    And 
their  eyes  were  opened."      To  blind  Bartimeus  crying  out 
by  the  wayside,  "  Jesus  said,  go  thy  way :  thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  whole ;  and  immediately  he   received   his   sight."    A 
Roman  centurion  had  solicited  him  for  the  life  of  his  servant, 
which  was  in  danger,  and  had  shown  faith  greater  than  any 
one  in  Israel.    "  And  Jesus  said  unto  the  centurion,  Go  thy 
way ;  and  as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee." 
In  the  borders  of  Tyre,  a  Canaanitish  woman  besought  him 
for  her  daughter,  and  being  told  that  the  children  of  Israel 
had  the  first  claim  upon  him,  "  She  said,  Truth,  Lord :  yet  the 
dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  Master's  table. 
Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  O  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith  ;   be  it  unto  thee   even  as  thou  wilt.     And  her 
daughter  was  made  whole  from  that  very  hour."     At  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Martha  were,  "  Said 
I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldst  believe  thou  shouldst 
see  the  glory  of  God  ? "    And  on  one  occasion,  there  was  a 
miracle  connected  with  him,  which  Jesus  himself  had  not 
intended,  —  the  effect  of  virtue,  which  went  out  from  him,  to 
a  poor  suffering  woman,  who  had  pressed  through  the  crowd 
behind  to  touch  but  his  garment,  if  she  could.     "  But  the 
woman  fearing  and  trembling,  knowing  what  was  done  in  her, 
came  and  fell  down  before  him,  and  told  him  all  the  truth.   And 
he  said  unto  her,  Daughter,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  ; 
go  in  peace,  and  be  whole  of  thy  plague."     In  Jesus  indeed 
there  was   power,  but   on  this   occasion,  it  had   not   been 
directed  by  his  look  or  word  or  will.     The  manner  in  which 
the  faith  of  this  poor  woman  availed  for  a  miracle,  illustrates 
the  time,  when  as  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  he  could  do 
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scarcely  any  mighty  work,  because  of  being  surrounded  by 
unbelief.  And  that  unbelief  could  not  only  prevent  a  miracie, 
but  could  everi  stop  it  in  the  working,  is  evident  from  anoiher 
incident  connected  with  Jesus.  Peter  urging  Jesus,  was  in- 
vited by  him  to  walk  on  the  water  and  come  to  him  :  and 
actually  he  did  walk  on  the  water,  but  with  seeing  the  stonn 
he  grew  frightened  and  began  to  sink.  The  imperfection  of 
the  miracle  was  explained  by  Jesus,  as  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  caught  the  apostle,  **  And  said  unto  him.  0  thou 
of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  .^"  The  miraculous 
power  of  Jesus  then  was  evidently  not  what  Dr.  Middleton 
calls  "standing  power,"  not  what  could  have  been  appealed 
to  at  one  time  as  well  as  another,  in  one  place  as  well  as  an- 
other, and  fof  all  persons  alike.  But  really  it  was  largely 
contingent  for  manifestation  on  the  temper  of  neigh borhoods, 
and  on  the  faith  of  individuals.  And  if  this  were  so  with 
him,  to  whom  the  Spirit  was  not  given  by  measure,  then 
certainly  it  was  so  with  the  disciples,  for  they  were  not 
greater  than  their  Master.  And  thus  at  Lystra,  when  the 
cripple  leaped  and  walked,  by  a  miracle,  it  was  with  Paul's 
*'  perceiving  that  he  had  faith  to  be  healed."  And  the  mira- 
cle, which  was  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  which  is  called  Beau- 
tiful, was  wrought*' in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Naza- 
reth ; "  and  said  Peter  afterwards,  "  His  name  through  faith 
in  his  name,  hath  made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  see  and 
know." 

Some  persons  wonder  why  it  was  necessary  that  persons 
should  have  faith,  before  being  healed  ;  and  others  suspect, 
that,  for  that  reason,  they  were  only  the  credulous  who  were 
cured.    As  subjects  for  miraculous  power,  why  should  it  have 
been   necessary  for  human  beings  to  have  faith,  any  more 
than   for  loaves  of  bread  ?      Myself  I  should  answer,  that 
probably  it  was  because  the  miracle  began  in  the  soul,  and 
from  the  soul  reached  out  through  the  nerves  into  the  dis- 
eased body ;  and  that  faith  is  a  state  of  the  soul,  on  which 
the  divine  power  can  act  favorably,  being  indeed  exactly  what 
is  asked  for,  when  it  is  said,  "  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts."  Faith  in  Jesus  was  not  simply  a  com- 
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plimentary  attitude  towards  him,  and  it  was  not  merely  think- 
ing him  to  have  been  no  impostor.  But  by  faith  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  meant  a  spirit  pliant  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
also  that  feeling  about  God,  from  which  it  is  ejasy  to  think, 
hope,  and  believe  such  things,  as  that  he  might  send  his  own 
Son'  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  on  account  of  sin ; 
and  as  that,  the  first  Adam  having  been  of  the  earth  earthy, 
there  might  for  a  second  Adam  be  the  Lord  from  heaven  ; 
and  as  that  under  the  reign  of  death  and  against  it,  there  might 
be  manifested  a  Prince  of  Life,  whom  indeed  men  might  kill, 
but  whom  also  as  his  Holy  One,  God  would  not  suffer  to  see 
corruption,  and  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until  the 
times  of  restitution  of  all  things.  Faith,  too,  is  the  opening 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  is  that  childlike,  expectant  attitude, 
to  which  always  the  Father  gives  something  or  other  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  By  it,  more  or  less  effectually,  man  is  put  in 
affinity  with  the  Godhead,  so  that  he  can  be  enlightened  by 
its  wisdom,  and  by  its  incorruptibility  be  cleansed  from  dis- 
ease both  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  be  so  re-enforced  with 
might,  as  that  possibly  he  could,  with  a  word,  cast  a  moun- 
tain into  the  sea. 

Things  are  acted  upon,  in  different  ways  according  to  their 
characters,  inanimate  matter  in  one  way,  and  a  living  body  in 
another,  and  a  body  incarnating  a  soul  in  still  another  manner, 
and  a  soul  hardened  in  unbelief  quite  differently  from  a  believ- 
ing spirit.  And  it  may  be  that  with  the  apostles  when  "they 
began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance,"  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  same,  as  when  Ananias 
from  his  presumptuous  sin  against  it,  fell  down  dead. 

That  a  standing  power  of  miracles  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  existed  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  disproves  nothing, 
for  it  never  really  existed,  nor  was  it  even  professed  by  the 
apostles.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
even  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  power  for  miracles  was  no  standing 
power,  but  was  indeed  and  especially  for  its  highest  uses  a 
conditional,  contingent  power.  But  this  power  was  none  the 
less  instructive,  that  it  could  sometimes  be  paralyzed  by  hu- 
man unbelief,  none  the  less  wonderful,  that  it  could  not  be 
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shown  at  will,  and  none  the  less  divine,  that  it  was  inscrutable 
A  standing  power  for  working  miracles  would  probably  have 
been  a  pernicious  support  for  the  early  Church  ;  for,  if  it 
could  have  been  used  at  will,  its  effects  would  soon  have 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  signal  and  wonderful. 

"  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard- seed,"  —  if  instead 
of  leaning  on  your  own  understandings,  and  instead  of  liv- 
ing wholly  from  yourselves,  and  wholly  to  yourselves,  if  only 
in  soul  you  had  as  much  connection  proportionately  with 
God,  as  there  is  between  God  and  a  mustard-seed,  there 
would  be  nothing  impossible  to  you.  Evidently  in  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  Church  it  was  from  leaning  on  God,  that  per- 
sons were  qualified  for  miracles.  But  then  that  ability  so  to 
lean  is  itself,  in  some  sense,  miraculous ;  is  "faith :  and  that 
not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  It  is  not  only  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 

Faith  is  spiritual  affinity,  and  it  may  therefore  often  be  the 
opening-  of  the  soul  to  spiritual  forces.  But  this  is  a  truth  of 
which  probably  Middleton  never  had  the  slighest  perception, 
notwithstanding  his  having  been  a  doctor  of  divinity  as  well 
as  a  great  classical  scholar.  He  to  get  accepted  and  installed 
as  judge  of  Origen  and  Chrysostom  and  Augustine !  The 
mere  scorn  of  his  hand  to  be  accounted  as  answer  enough 
for  them  !  Perhaps  in  college  and  church  there  have^been 
quite  as  strange  times,  during  the  last  century,  as  ever  any- 
where in  any  age  before. 

Let  facts  be  facts  ;  and  never  let  a  theological  student  get 
behind  Middleton,  or  any  of  his  kin,  as  a  defense  and  blinder 
against  the  truth,  even  though  the  spiritual  vision  may  be  at 
first  pained  by  it. 

Miracles  are  evidences  of  agents  and  laws  more  subtle  and 
perhaps  higher  than  we  know  of.  Miracles  are  not  casual- 
ties, any  more  than  are  the  meteors  which  amaze  men,  and 
which  are  exceptional  to  the  skies.  There  are  laws  which 
concern  mesmerism,  as  to  its  operation.  And  there  are 
laws  of  pure  spirit,  which,  probably,  may  operate  through 
a  stream  of  magnetism,  as  a  menstruum,  or  gross  chan- 
nel for  a   fine  power.     And   by  the  wonderful  constitution 
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^f  his  body,  through  which  he  is  in  affinity  with  almost 
^Very  force  and  property  of  nature ;  and  by  the  soul  within 
him,  through  which  he  belongs  to  "  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  it  may  well  be,  at  certain  critical  periods 
of  the  world,  and  also  not  unfrequently  through  the  experi- 
ences of  individuals,  by  whom  "things  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned," that  there  may  transpire  "  signs  and  wonders,"  which 
evidence  one  law  and  another,  one  quarter  and  another,  and 
one  agency  and  another,  of  this  universe,  whereinto  we  are 
born  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  but  wherein  also  we  may  become 
and  "  be  called  sons  of  God." 

And  now  come  two.  or  three  words  as  to  Middleton  him- 
self. That  there  are  epidemics  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  the 
body,  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  history.  And  a  very 
curious  experience  has  been  that,  as  to  belief,  which  has  been 
fashionable,  with  many  people,  during  the  last  century.  Skep- 
ticism is  the  state  of  a  mind  which  does  not  believe  or  acqui- 
esce, because  simply  it  wants  to  know  more,  and  may  there- 
fore believe  in  there  being  more  to  be  known  of.  But  there 
.  has  been  very  little  proper  skepticism,  for  more  than  three 
or  four  generations.  And,  as  to  this  world  of  the  five  senses 
being  interfused  by  spirit,  the  denial  has  commonly  been  sim- 
ply brutal,  and  as  though  to  the  structure  and  convenience 
of  a  house,  a  mole  should  say,  "  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  do  not 
see  that ;  I  deny  it,  out  and  out.  That  is  what  I  do  for  my 
part." 

A  man  may  believe  on  evidence,  and  just  as  properly  he 
may  not  believe  for  want  of  enough  of  it.  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  denial  despite  of  testimony  ;  and  more  common  still 
than  that  is  the  state  of  mind  which  does  not  want  to  know 
anything  more  about  a  troublesome  subject,  even  though  it 
should  be  in  theology.  Often  it  is  easier  to  ignore  a  fact 
than  to  accept  it :  because,  for  a  clergyman  or  an  author,  the 
recognition  of  a  fresh  fact  may  sometimes  be  the  beginning 
of  a  mental  revolution. 

The  skepticism  of  large  minds  may  be  very  wholesome. 
But  that  self-control  which  keeps  credulity  in  check  is  one 
thing,  and  mere  inability  for  believing  is  quite  another. 
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Inability  for  believing,  —  is  there  such  a  thing  as  th^ei 
Oh,  certainly !     For  are  there  not  persons  who  do  not  believe 
in  virtue  ?     And  are  there  not  men  who  are  sure  that  the 
word  "disinterestedness"  is   a  synonym   for  their  favorite 
word,  "  humbug"  ?     And  just  so  there  are  persons  for  whom 
the  mere  word  "miracle"  is  a  grievance  and  a  provocation. 
There  are  men  who  boast  themselves  of  unbelief  as  to  spirit 
and  miracle.     But  inabiUty  for  believing  is  really  a  strange 
thing  to  boast  of.     For  a  man  might  just  as  well  boast  him- 
self bodily  of  a  stricture  of  the  gullet     There  are  many  pre- 
disposing causes  which  affect  belief  as  to  the  spiritual  world 
And  evidently  Dr.  Middleton  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  fed 
that  doubt  as  to  spirit  which  was  caused  by  natural  science, 
so  largely,  till  its  sphere  was  better  ascertained  and  under- 
stood than  it  was  at  first.  • 

The  account  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  given  by  Middleton, 
is  a  vilification,  and  no  proper  estimate.  On  metaphysical 
points,  they  were  some  of  them  very  weak ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  whv  thev  should,  all  of  them,  be  ruled  out  of  court 
as  witnesses  about  facts  of  their  own  knowledge.  They  may, 
one  or  more  of  them,  have  been  as  proud  of  their  bishoprics 
as  Middleton  himself  was  of  his  own  good  places ;  but  then 
never  bv  anv  illogical  bodv  has  Middleton  himself  been 
charged  with  bad  Greek,  because  of  his  having  had  a  good 
incumbencv  as  a  cler:^vnian. 

His  way  oi"  talking  about  miracles  is  well  enough  as  long 
as  his  adversary  will  allow  it.  but  no  longer. 

That  definition  of  a  miracle  as  being  an  act  suspending  the 
laws  of  nature  is  what  wiil  C)ecome  more  and  more  suspicious 
the  more  the  men  are  examined  with  whom  it  originated, 
Alreadv  it  is  hi^^h  time  to  have  done  with  it. 

Xv>  intelligent  person,  to-uay,  is  justified  in  objecting  to  the 
miraculous  narratives  of  the  Scriptures,  merely  because  of 
some  believers,  during  the  last  century,  having  been  bad  at 
definitions- 

For  letting  the  Fathers  themselves  witness  against  Middle- 
ton  there  is  no  room  here.  But  in  illustration  of  what  has 
been  advanced  as  to  taith  in  connection  with  miracles,  Ne- 
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^nder  may  be  quoted,  who  says  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  "There 
^s  no  instance  of  Christ  working  a  miracle  where  a  hostile 
^^udency  of  mind  existed." 

Let  St.  Bernard  stand  for  a  hundred  saints  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  he  was  widely  known  and  wonderful  for  the  healing 
power  which  went  out  of  him,  and  especially  during  a  jour- 
ney along  the  Rhine.  He  was  astonished  at  himself,  and 
^uch  perplexed.  These  are  his  words  as  translated  by  his 
l^iographer :  "  I  cannot  think  what  these  miracles  mean,  or 
^hy  God  has  thought  fit  to  work  them  through  such  a  one  as 
L  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read,  not  even  in  Scripture, 
tf  anything  more  wonderful.  Signs  and  wonders  have  been 
mrought  by  holy  men  and  deceivers.  I  feel  conscious  neither 
>f  holiness  nor  deceit.  I  know  that  I  have  not  those  saintly 
aerits  which  are  illustrated  by  miracles.  I  trust,  however, 
hat  I  do  not  belong  to  the  number  of  those  who  do  wonder- 
ul  things  in  the  name  of  God,  and  yet  are  unknown  of  the 
.^rd."  At  last,  however,  he  concluded  that  miracles  were 
n-ought  through  him  not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for  the  glory 
f  God,  and  not  because  himself  he  was  good,  but  because  of 
he  goodness  of  the  Almighty. 

Bernard's  statements  about  himself,  refuted  by  what  Ire- 
laeus  was  or  said,  a  thousand  years  before,  as  Middleton 
^ould  have  us  think !  It  is  ridiculous.  Ten  words  from  the 
aint  —  words  just  enough  to  bring  the  sound  of  his  voice  — 
ire  an  answer  sufficient  for  Middleton,  in  the  ears  of  right- 
ninded  people. 

However,  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  to  think  of,  —  the  influ- 
tnce  which  Dr.  Middleton  has  had  in  the  church  directly  and 
ndirectly  through  the  prejudice  which  he  created,  not  only 
igainst  the  study,  but  against  even  the  very  names  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  the  historians  of  the  church,  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Dr.  Mid- 
lleton,  in  doing  what  he  did,  thought  he  was  doing  God  an 
ngenious  service. 

During  the  last  century,  by  scholars  morally  blind,  so  many 
onfires  were  made  for  lighting  up  the  sun  of  righteousness 
1  the  heavens  that  it  is  wonderful  through  the  earthly  smoke 
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how  William  Law  could  ever  have  made  his  "  Serious  Call/' 
or  how  Charles  Wesley  ever  could  have  had  light  enougi 
from  above  whereby  to  write  his  hymns.  And  in  the  age 
when  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  was  popular  it  is  no  wonder 
that  scarcely  fifty  people  had  eyes  for  Swedenborg,  or  for 
seeing  even  a  glimmer  of  light  in  any  direction  to  which  he 
could  have  pointed. 

The  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
has  been  negatived  very  often  for  fear  of  its  consequences. 
Many  men  shrink  from  the  Spirit  as  though  it  were  itself 
fanatical.  And  there  are  Christian  ministers,  who  pray  for 
it,  and  who  yet  try  to  reason  it  away.  Ijt.  is  maintained  as  a 
reality  by  priests,  but  not  seldom,  as  it  would  seem  mainly 
because  of  their  holding  themselves  to  be  its  official  chan- 
nels. From  unbelief  and  misbelief  about  the  Spirit,  so  vital 
and  practical  as  a  doctrine,  how  could  there  be  any  other  . 
result  than  the  present  state  of  the  world,  theologically? 

Some  of  the  first  things  in  Christianity  are  the  last  to  be 
thought  of,  at  the  present  day,  if  indeed  they  are  ever  remem- 
bered at  all ;  such  as  the  priestly  character  of  every  true 
Christian  before  God,  and  the  fact  that  kings,  ordained  priests 
and  also  beggars,  are  all  alike  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  its  ves- 
sels and  its  agents.     The  confusion  of  tongues,  which  there 
was  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  was  not  worse  than  what  there  is 
at  this  moment  in  the  church  among  Christians,  whether  they 
own  to  bishops  or  do  not,  and  whether  they  repeat  creeds  or 
protest  against  them.     Often  indeed  Christians,  who  mean 
almost  the  same  thing,  cannot  understand  one  another ;  be- 
cause one  speaks  in  the  dialect,  intellectually,  of  Calvin  ;  and 
another  utters  himself  in  forms  of  speech  shaped  for  his  use 
by  studious  monks  and  by  Doctors  of  the  Church  ;  while  yet 
still  another  tries  to  express  himself,  as  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
do,  in  the  phraseology  of  daily  life,  and  as  though  in  the  pres- 
ence, not  of  the  God  of  history  only,  but  of  the  God  also  of 
the  passing  moment.     But  by  all  these  persons  a  very  impor- 
tant and  simple  matter  is  not  commonly  regarded.     For  a 
clear  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  as  familiarly  as 
possible,  Platonic  words  must  be  borne  in  mind.   That  indeed 
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is  plain  enough.  And  for  mutually  understanding  one  another 
^  to  "  the  things  of  God  "  it  is  necessary  that  believers  should 
keep  themselves  withinside  the  circuit  of  Scriptural  phrase- 
ology, and  especially  for  critical  purposes  "  speak,  not  in  the 
Words  which  man's  wisdoni  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
.  Ghost  teacheth ;  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual." 

What  ignorance  there  is  theologically,  among  even  so  many 
highly  intellectual  men  !  That  ignorance  of  theirs,  so  com- 
ttion  on  even  a  popular  subject,  is  almost  enough  of  itself  to 
argue  something  vicious  in  the  present  state  of  theology. 

There  is  what  ofiTers  itself  to  the  public,  with  some  accept- 
ance, at  present,  as  being  the  highest  growth  of  intellect, 
'Which  yet  by  the  trick  of  its  speech,  and  by  the  folds  of  its 
cloak,  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  same  old  thing  which  Paul 
knew  of  as  "  science,  falsely  so  called." 

The  pulpit  of  the  present  age  is  often  to  be  seen  richly 
ornamented  and  grandly  housed.  But  yet  the  last  thing  from 
it  which  a  congregation  would  hope  for,  or  even  wish,  would 
be  an  utterance  which  might  possibly  be  supposed  to  have 
been,  in  any  degree,  influenced  or  graced  by  the  Spirit 

And  now  and  tlien,*even  in  some  church  which  is  called 
Christian,  is  to  be  heard  a  voice,  confident,  and  in  a  weak  way 
almost  jubilant ;  and  it  cries,  "  Let  us  be  glad  together ;  for 
religion  means  the  reliability  of  science,  and  that  is  what  we 
all  know  about.  Also,  brethren,  the  word  "  God,"  venerable 
as  mei^  make  it,  that  word  is  only  another  name  for  the  great 
fly-wheel  which  drives  the  universe,  and  blessed  are  they  who 
are  in  no  fear  of  being  hurt  by  it.     Amen." 

Anti-Christianity!  But  what  indeed  is  there  of  that  which 
may  not  be  expected,  when  even  Christian  ministers  can  open 
their  Bibles,  for  making  Paul  himself  seem  as  though  he  had 
been  a  Rationalist,  by  that  very  epistle  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians,  as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  and  its  gifts? 
And  when  a  man  can  be  a  clergyman,  and  yet  know  no  more 
of  pneumatology  than  that  it  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  what 
wonder  is  it  in  these  materialistic  times  if  now  and  then  a 
minister  should  be  heard  actually  preaching  against  Christ, 
without  knowing  it ! 
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Were  some  Christian  to-day  gifted,  as  a  discemer  of  spirits, 
what  strange  things  there  certainly  are,  which  he  would  have 
to  tell  of,  with  going  from  one  church  to  another !     It  would 
be  plain  then,  with  the  use  of  doctrinal  phraseology,  that  often 
people  seem  to  say  one  thing  with  their  lips,  while  their  souls 
would  be  saying  something  better,  but  for  want  of  the  proper 
words.     And  it  would  be  curiously  evident  that  whole  congre-' 
gations  may  join  in  the  fond  repetition  of  creeds,  which,  as  far 
as  their  understandings  are  concerned,  might  as  well  be  alge- 
braic formulas.     And  it  would  be  manifest,  occasionally,  that 
a  preacher,  doing  his  best,  as  it  were,  may  speak  verbosely  and 
grandiosely  and  warmly,  while  having  very  little  to  say,  and 
while  being  mentally  very  like  a  certain  old  friar.   At  Naples, 
on  a  festival-day,  the  friar  exhibited  a  hair  from  the  head  of 
some  ancient  saint.     A  believer,  standing  by,  because  he  could 
not  see,  would  fain  handle  that  hair.     "  Alas ! "  said  the  friar, 
as  he  closed  the  box,  "  this  sacred  relic  is  now  so  worn  away, 
that  it  is  many  years  since  I  myself  have  seen  it" 

Where  there  is  so  little  understanding  as  to  the  Spirit,  and 
so  little  faith  in  it,  what  wonder  that  there  should  be  all  man- 
ner of  confusion !  The  church  is  full  of  the  smoke  of  false 
lights,  and  because  of  it,  men  not  only  cannot  see,  but  they 
sicken,  as  to  their  souls,  and  despair. 

Often  and  mainly,  it  is  by  doubt  that  we  are  hindered  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is  because,  truly,  we  cannot  ask  that  we  do  not 
receive.  It  is  because  we  are  powerless  for  knocking  that 
no  mystic  gate  in  heaven  opens  over  against  our  souls  in 
prayer. 

How  many  persons  are  of  little  faith  because  of  the  thoughts, 
unintentionally,  which  were  given  them,  as  children,  along 
with  their  playthings  and  food !  And  how  many  students 
have  been  turned  away  from  the  truth,  by  misleading  sign- 
posts,  erected  by  narrow-minded  men,  in  times  of  contro- 
versy ! 

But  long  after  the  words  "Catholic"  and  "Protestant" 
shall  perhaps  have  even  become  obsolete  will  be  read  the 
words  of  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  a  gift :  "  For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to 
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your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  call." 

And  to  the  end  of  the  world,  under  Christ,  will  one  soul 
and  another  be  ripened  by  the  Spirit,  against  that  solemn 
hour  when  the  feeble  flesh  will  have  to  loose  the  soul  and  let 
it  go.  And  while  men  last  on  this  earth,  and  it  has  not  been 
abandoned  of  by  Christ  Jesus,  human  life  will  corruscate, 
from  time  to  time,  with  "  signs  and  wonders,"  because  of  the 
Spirit,  through  which  there  is  living  affinity  between  souls  in 
the  flesh  and  souls  that  are  out  of  it ;  and  through  which, 
also,  there  is  a  possibility  by  which  men  may  have  their  spir- 
its quickened  directly  from  that  fountain  head  of  wisdom 
whence  worlds  derive  their  characteristics,  and  at  which,  too,  . 
only  the  highest  angels  can  drink  at  will. 


Daniel  Webster's  Talk  with  his  Father  about  sending  his 
BROTHER  EzEKiEL  TO  COLLEGE. — "*I  told  him  that  I  was  uphappy 
at  my  brother's  prospects.  For  myself,  I  saw  my  way  to  knowledge, 
respectability,  and  self-protection ;  but,  as  to  him,  all  looked  the 
>ther  way ;  that  I  would  keep  school,  and  get  along  as  well  as  I 
i^ouldy  be  more  than  four  years  in  getting  through  college,  if  neces- 
sary, provided  he  also  could  be  sent  to  study.  He  said  at  once  he 
lived  but  for  his  children  ;  that  he  had  but  little,  and  on  that  little 
lie  put  no  value,  except  so  far  as  it  might  be  useful  to  them.  That 
to  carry  us  both  through  college  would  take  all  he  was  worth ;  that, 
for  himself,  he  was  willing  to  run  the  risk ;  but  that  this  was  a  seri- 
ous matter  to  our  mother  and  two  unmarried  sisters ;  that  we  must 
settle  the  matter  with  them,  and,  if  their  consent  was  obtained,  he 
would  trust  to  Providence,  and  get  along  as  well  as  he  could.' 

"  All  was  referred,  therefore,  to  the  decision  of  the  mother ;  and 
her  decision  involved  the  family  means  for  her  whole  remaining  life, 
and  for  the  lives  of  her*  unmarried  daughters. 

"  Her  husband  told  her  that  the  farm  was  already  mortgaged  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  Daniel's  education ;  and  that  if  Ezekiel,  too, 
vere  sent  to  college,  it  would  take  all  that  they  had.  Her  answer 
iras  ready:  'Well,'  said  she,  *  I  will  trust  the  boys.'" — Life  of  Dan- 
el  Webster^  Vol.  I.,  p.  34. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ERNEST  RENAN, 

BY  F.  T.  WASHBURN. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Religious  Magazine  appeared  a 
translation  from  M.  Renan  entitled  "The  Date  of  the  Book  of  Job." 
The  translation  which  follows  is  another  and  much  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  same  essay  from  which  that  was  taken.  A 
portion  has  been  omitted,  but  what  is  given  is  given  unchanged. 
I  dissent  from  much  in  the  essay,  and  especially  from  the  view 
given  in  it  of  Christian  immortality,  but  it  seems  to  me  valuable  for 
its  suggestiveness,  and  for  the  power  and  beauty  of  much  of  it,  and 
for  a  certain  faith  which  finds  expression  in  it. 

All  who  read  it  must  regret  exceedingly  that  M.  Renan  was  dis- 
appointed in  what  .would  have  added  very  much  to  the  value  of 
his  work.  "  In  talking  last  winter,"  he  says,  "  with  M.  Ary  Schef* 
fer  about  the  poem  which  I  was  translating,  I  obtained  from  him  a 
promise  which,  if  it  could  have  been  carried  out,  would  have  been 
the  best  of  commentaries  for  the  philosophical  and  moral  comp^^ 
hension  of  the  book  of  Job.  The  chief  parts  of  this  wonderfiil 
book  had  graven  themselves  into  his  thbught  in  strong  images:  he 
wished  to  fix  these  in  drawings,  which  would  have  been  etched,  and 
joined  to  the  present  effort.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
elevated  style  which  M.  Scheffer,  in  his  later  years,  had  b^;un  to 
apply  to  the  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament,  will  easily  picture  to 
themselves  what  sublimity  his  pencil  would  have  lent  to  scenes  like 
these :  Satan  criticising  the  weak  sides  of  the  Creation ;  Satan  ly- 
ing in  wait  for  the  good  man  to  take  him  unawares ;  the  just, 
strong  in  his  conscience,  upholding  his  innocence  even  against 
God,  and  other  subjects  still  which  his  beautiful  imagination  crea- 
ted upon  that  ancient  and  impressive  story.  Death  only  allowed 
him  to  finish  one  of  these  compositions.  Rarely  has  the  strong 
feeling  which  he  had  for  religious  things  inspired  him  better. 
Satan  is  coming  forward  before  God,  as  if  he  would  penetrate 
boldly  into  the  divine  obscurities  of  the  plan  of  this  world,  while 
the  sons  of  God  are  ranged  around  in  silence,  some  adoring  with 
closed  eyes  the  secrets  of  Providence,  others  penetrating  with  the 
insight  of  pure  souls  into  the  mysteries  which  do  not  reveal  them- 
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tves  to  the  reason.  The  respect  due  to  the  works  of  the  illustrious 
ad)  and  the  recollection  of  the  continual  changes  which  he  made 
his  most  finished  compositions  have  alone  prevented  me  from 
ving  this  beautiful  drawing  to  the  public  Alas  !  what  lessons  of 
oral  elevation,  what  a  source  of  deep  emotions  and  of  high 
oughts  were  lost  to  our  age,  so  poor  in  great  souls,  with  the  last 
;h  of  that  man  of  heart  and  of  genius  I  '*  —  Translator. 

To  comprehend  the  poem  of  Job  well,  it  is  not  enough  to 
.ce  it  at  its  date ;  we  must  restore  it  in  thought  to  the  race 
ich  created  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  most  perfect  expres- 
n.  Nowhere  do  the  dryness,  the  austerity,  the  grandeur 
ich  mark  the  original  works  of  the  Semitic  race  show 
imselves  more  nakedly.  Not  for  a  moment,  in  this  strange 
>k,  do  we  catch  the  vibration  of  those  fine  and  delicate 
>rds  which  make  the  great  poetic  creations  of  Greece  and 
India  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  nature ;  whole  sides  of  the 
man  soul  are  wanting  in  it ;  a  kind  of  grand  stiffness  gives 
\  poem  a  hard  look,  as  though  it  were  written  in  brass. 
t  never  has  the  eminently  poetical  position  of  man  in  this 
rid,  his  mysterious  struggle  against  a  hostile  force  which 
does  not  see,  his  alternatives,  equally  justified,  of  submis- 
n  and  of  revolt,  inspired  so  eloquent  a  plaint.  The  great- 
is  of  human  nature  lies  in  a  contradiction  which  has 
uck  all  wise  men,  and  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  all 
;h  thought  and  of  all  noble  philosophy ;  on  the  one  hand, 
5  conscience,  afSrming  right  and  duty  as  supreme  realities  ; 
the  other,  the  facts  of  every  day  inexplicably  contradict- 
{ these  profound  aspirations.  Thence  a  sublime  lamenta- 
n,  which  has  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
lich  to  the  end  of  time  will  carry  up  to  heaven  the  pl*otes- 
lon  of  the  moral  man.  The  poem  of  Job  is  the  sublimest 
^ression  of  this  cry  of  the  soul.  In  it  blasphemy  touches 
on  the  hymn,  or  rather  it  is  itself  a  hymn,  since  it  is  but 

appeal  to  God  against  that  which  the  conscience  finds 
king  in  God's  work.  The  pride  of  the  nomad,  his  cold,  se- 
e  religion,  wanting  in  all  devotion,  his  lofty  personality, 
ne  explain  this  singular  mixture  of  exalted  faith  and  dar- 

stubbomness. 
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The  imagination  of  the  Semites  never  got  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  traced  around  it  by  the  absorbing  and  exclusive 
thought  of  the  divine  greatness.  God  and  man  face  to  face 
with  one  another  in  the  desert,  —  that  is  the  sum,  and  as 
they  say  nowadays,  the  formula  of  all  their  poetry.  The  Se- 
mites *  Were  ignorant  of  those  kinds  of  poetry  which  are 
founded  upon  the  development  of  an  action,  as  the  epic  and 
the  drama,!  and  of  those  kinds  of  speculation  which  are 
founded  upon  the  experimental  or  rational  method,  as  philoso- 
phy and  science.  Their  poetry  is  the  song  ;  their  philosophy 
the  parable. t  The  period  is  wanting  in  their  style,  as  rea- 
soning in  their  thought.  Enthusiasm,  as  well  as  reflection, 
is  with  Jhem  expressed  by  vivid,  short  phrases  in  which  we 
must  not  look  for  anything  like  the  oratorical  numbers  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  The  poem  of  Job  is  beyond  contradic- 
tion the  most  ancient  master-piece  of  this  rhetoric,  of  which 
the  Koran,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  example  nearest  us.  We 
must  give  up  all  comparison  in  dealing  with  methods  so  for- 
eign to  our  taste,  and  to  the  grave  and  sustained  structure  of 
the  classics.  The  action,  the  regular  advance  of  the  thought, 
which  make  the  life  of  the  Greek  compositions  are  wholly 
wanting  here.  But  a  vividness  of  imagination,  a  force  of 
pent-up  passion,  to  which  nothing  can  be  compared,  burst, 
if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  into  millions  of  sparks,  and  make 
each  line  an  entire  discourse  or  philosophic  theme. 

It  is  especially  by  his  manner  of  conducting  the  reasoning 
that  the  author  of  the  poem  of  Job  astonishes  us,  and  brings 
out  strongly  the  features  of  his  race.     Abstract  relations  can 

*  I  speak  here  especially  of  the  primitively  nomadic  Semites,  the  H^ 
brews,  Moabites,  Edomites,  Saracens,  Ishmaelites,  Arabs,  &c.,  whose 
genius  is  best  known  to  us,  thanks  to  the  religious  and  poetical  worb 
which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

t  The  Song  of  Songs,  to  be  sure,  shows  us  the  lyric  drama  in  its  b^ 
ginnings,  but  hardly  developed.  I*  is  doubtful,  in  spite  of  Ewald's  in* 
genious  arguments,  if  this  curious  libretto  were  ever  represented. 

X  I  use  the  word  "  parable  "  here  not  in  the  special  sense  which  we 
give  it,  but  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  "maschal,"  which  des^ 
ignates  the  sententious  poetry  of  the  didactic  books,  in  contrast  to  the 
word  "  schir,"  which  designates  songs  and  lyric  poetry. 
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only  be  expressed  in  the  Semitic  languages  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  clumsiness  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  ex- 
pressing the  simplest  reasoning  is  something  surprising.  The 
form  of  the  dialogue  which  in  the  hands  of  S&crates  became 
for  the  Greek  mind  so  admirably  precise  an  instrument,  only 
serves  here  to  veil  the  absence  of  strict  method.  From  one 
end  of  the  poem  to  the  other  the  question  does  not  take  a 
single  step  forward  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  that  dialectic,  often 
subtle,  but  always  singularly  close,  of  which  Plato's  dialogues 
and  the  Buddhist  soutras  show  us  the  model.  The  author, 
like  all  the  Semites,  has  no  idea  of  those  beauties  of  compo- 
sition which  result  from  the  severe  discipline  of  thought. 
He  proceeds  by  vivid  intuitions,  not  by  deductions.  An  in- 
soluble problem  is  put ;  an  immense  striving  of  the  spirit  is 
spent  to  solve  it ;  the  deity  appears  at  the  end,  not,  as  in 
the  classic  drama,  to  unravel  the  enigma,  but  to  show  still 
more  vividly  its  unfathomable  depth. 

Far  from  us  the  thought  of  demanding  in  these  antique 
books  the  qualities  which  we  owe  to  our  degeneracy.  If 
they  strike  us  as  a  revelation  from  another  world,  if  they 
cause  in  our  souls  that  deep  emotion  which  the  first  and 
original  expression  of  every  great  thought  brings  with  it, 
is  not  that  enough  to  explain  the  admiration  of  the  ages, 
and  to  justify  the  enthusiasm  which  has  awarded  them  the 
title  of  sacred .?  One  circumstance,  moreover,  transforms  the 
want  of  method,  which  offends  the  logician  in  the  book  of 
Job,  into  a  sublime  beauty.  If  the  problem  at  issue  were 
one  within  the  reach  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be  shock- 
ing to  see  the  rules  of  scientific  investigation  so  grossly  out- 
raged. But  the  question  which  the  author  puts  to  himself  is 
just  the  one  which  every  thinker  raises,  but  finds  insoluble ; 
his  embarrassment,  his  disquietude,  that  way  of  turning  the 
fatal  knot  over  and  over  without  finding  the  clew  to  it,  con- 
tain much  more  philosophythan  the  trenchant  scholasticism 
which  claims  to,  impose  silence  upon  the  doubts  of  the  reason 
by  answers  of  apparent  clearness.  'Contradiction,  in  such 
matters,  is  the  sign  of  truth,  for  the  little  which  is  revealed 
to  man  of  the  plan  of  the  universe  reduces  itself  to  some 
4 
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curves  and  some  arcs,  whose  fundamental  law  we  do  not 
clearly  see,  but  which  meet  together  at  the  height  of  the  infi- 
nite.    In  maintaining  in  presence  of  each  other  the  eternal 
needs  of  the  heart,  the  affirmations  of  the  moral  sense,  the 
protests  of  the  conscience,  and  the  testimony  of  the  reality, 
lies  wisdom.     Thus  the  general  thought  of  the  book  is  per- 
fectly true.     It  is  the  greatest  lesson  that  could  be  given  to 
intemperate  dogmatism  and  to  the  pretensions  of  the  shallow 
mind  to  meddle  with  theology ;  it  is  in  one  sense  the  highest 
result  of  all  philosophy,  for  it  signifies  that  man  can  but  veil 
his   face  before  the  infinite  problem  which  the  government 
of  the  world  offers  to  his  meditations.     The  hypocritical  pie- 
tism of  Eliphaz  and  the  hardy  intuitions  of  Job  are  equally 
powerless  to  solve  such  an  enigma ;  God  himself  is  careful 
not  to  give  up  the  key  to  it,  and  instead  of  explaining  the 
universe   to   man,  he  contents   himself  with   showing  how 
small  a  place  in  the  universe  man  occupies.  * 


The  book  of  Job  is  the  expression  of  the  incurable  trouble 
which  took  possession  of  men's  consciences  at  the  time  when 
the  old  patriarchal  theory,  founded  solely  upon  the  promises 
of  the  earthly  life,  became  insufficient.     The  author  sees  the 
weakness  of  that  theory  ;  he  revolts  with  good  reason  against 
the  crying  wrongs  to  which  a  shallow  interpretation  of  the  de- 
crees of  Providence  gives  rise ;  but  he  finds  no  way  out  of 
the  closed  circle  which  man  could  only  get  beyond  by  a 
hardy  appeal  to  the  future.     His  effort  to  shake  oflf  the  old 
prejudice  of  his  race  remains  fruitless,  or  only  results  in  per- 
petual contradictions.      Some  partizans  of  the  old  theory, 
forced  to  it  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  allowed  that  man  is  not 
always  punished  during  his  lifetime  ;   but  they  maintained 
that  his  crimes  fall  back  upon  his  children,  who,  according  to 
the  patriarchal  ideas  upon  the  oneness  of  the  tribe,  were  in 
some  sort  himself     The  author  does  not  accept  this  view ; 
for,  in  order  that  such  a  punishment  should  be  eflficacious, 
the  guilty  must  know  of  it :  now,  in  Sheol  (the  underworld), 
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t  knows  nothing  of  what  is  passing  upon  the  earth.*  At 
oments,  Job  seems  to  lift  the  veil  of  future  beliefs ;  he 
)pes  that  God  will  make  him  a  place  ipart  in  the  under- 
orld,  where  he  shall  stay  in  readiness  until  he  returns  to 
fe ;  t  he  knows  that  he  will  be  avenged,  and  the  vivid  intui- 
>n  of  justice  to  come,  carrying  him  beyond  death,  he  de- 
ares  that  in  his  skeleton  he  shall  see  God4  But  these 
ishes  are  always  followed  by  deeper  darkness.     The  old  i 

Ltriarchal  conception  returns  and  weighs  upon  him  with  all 
I  heaviness.  The  sight  of  man's  misery,  the  slow  destruc- 
ms  of  nature,  that  horrible  indifference  of  death  which 
rikes  without  distinction  the  just  and  the  guilty,  the  happy 
id  the  wretched,  §  carry  him  back  again  to  despair.  In  the 
^ilogue  he  falls  back  purely  and  simply  into  the  theory 
liich  for  a  moment  he  had  tried  to  get  beyond.  Job  is 
enged ;  his  fortune  is  rendered  back  to  him  twofold ;  he 
es  old  and  full  of  days. 

We  may  say  that,  of  itself,  the  Jewish  mind  never  com- 
etely  got  out  of  that  fatal  circle.  The  poem  of  Job  is  not 
e  only  work  remaining  in  which  the  unrest  and  perplexity 
lich  were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  imperfection 
Jewish  ideas  upon  the  last  things  come  to  light.  Two 
alms,  the  xxxvii.  and  the  Ixxiii.,  express  ||  with  much  vivid- 
iss  a  thought  very  much  like  that  of  the  book  of  Job,  the 
ilousy  and  indignation  of  the  good  at  the  success  of  the 
eked.  One  whole  book,  whose  date  is  unhappily  very  un- 
rtain,  Koheleth  or  Ecclesiastes,  turns  in  the  same  circle  of 
ntradictions,  but  seems  much  farther  from  a  moral  solution. 
le  author  of  the  book  of  Job  finds  the  solution  of  his 
ubts  in  a  return,  pure  and  simple,  to  the  precepts  of  the 
cient  sages.  Ecclesiastes.  is  much  more  deeply  touched 
th  unbelief.  He  ends  in  a  kind  of  Epicureanism,  in  fatal- 
D,  and  in  a  distaste  for  great  things.     But  that,  in  the  des- 

*See  Job,,xiv.  21. 
•  See  Job,  xiv.  13-15. 
;  See  Job,  xix.  25-27. 
I  See  Job,  xxi.  23-26. 
Compare,  also,  Proverbs,  xxiv.  19,  et  seq. 
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tiny  of  Israel,  was  but  a  passing  accident  and  only  true  of 
some  isolated  thinkers'.  The  destiny  of  Israel  was  not  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  individual  soul,  but  to  put  boldly 
the  problem  of  humanity.  Thus  the  doubts  of  Ecclesiastes  and 
of  yob  only  occupy  the  people's  mind  at  moments  when  it  has 
not  a  very  clear  view  of  its  duties.  There  is  no  trace  of  such 
a  doubt  in  the  prophets.  We  find  it  only  in  the  saga, 
strangers  almost  to  the  great  theocratic  spirit  and  universal 
mission  of  Israel. 

Even  in  those  times  in  which  the  Jews  imposed  their 
thought  upon  the  world,  can  we  say  that  it  was  by  a  philo- 
sophical immortality  that  they  consoled  man  and  raised  him  to 
the  heroism  of  the  martyr  }  Surely  not.  The  resurrection  was 
for  them  not  the  revenge  of  the  individual  for  the  wrongs 
of  the  present  life,  but  the  revolution  which  was  to  substi- 
tute the  reign  of  a  heavenly  and  peaceful  Jerusalem  for 
the  actual  triumph  of  brute  force.  It  was  with  the  hope 
of  a  final  upheaval,  which  would  be  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  the  earthy  that  Christianity  overcame  the 
world.*  In  that  the  new-bom  Christianity  kept  up  very 
literally  the  tradition  of  Israel.  The  Utopia  of  Israel  did 
not  consist  in  creating  a  world  to  serve  as  compensation 
and  reparation  for  this  world,  but  in  changing  the  conditions 
of  this  world.  It  was  when  that  mighty  dream  had  faded 
before  the  obstinate  keeping-on  of  the  old  world,  and  when 
the  near  renewal  of  the  universe  was  no  longer  looked  for, 
save  by  some  belated  millenarians,  that  the  change  took 
place,  and  what  until  then  had  been  understood  of  a  total 
and  near  renewing  of  mankind  was  transferred  to  a  personal 
judgment  and  to  the  destinies  of  the  individual  souL 

At  first  sight  certainly  it  seems  inexplicable  that  the  men 
who  of  all  the  world  were  most  possessed  by  the  sacred  fire 
of  their  work,  a  David,  an  Elijah,  an  Isaiah,  a  Jeremiah,  should 
not  have  had  that  system  of  ideas  upon  the  future  of  man 


*  The  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ^  in  the  philosophical  sense, 
did  not  appear  until  pretty  late  in  Christendom,  and  was  never  reconciled 
very  naturally  with  the  primitive  Christian  idea,  the  idea  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. 
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:h  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  basis  of  all 
jious  belief.  But  it  is  just  in  that  that  the  gjeatness  of 
el  appears.  Israel  did  better  than  invent  a  clear  system 
uture  rewards  and  punishments  to  satisfy  her  imagina- 
i;  she  found  the  true  solution  of  great  souls;  she  reso- 
ly  cut  the  knot  which  she  could  not  untie.  She  cut  it  by 
on,  by  the  obstinate  pursuit  of  her  idea,  by  the  vastest 
)ition  that  has  ever  filled  a  people's  heart.  There  are 
blems  which  we  do  not  solve,  but  which  we  leap.  That 
he  human  destiny  is  of  this  number.  They  perish  who 
)  at  it.  They  only  come  to  find  the  secret  of  life  who 
w  how  to  stifle  their  inward  sadness,  to  make  shift  with 
es,  to  silence  those  enervating  doubts  at  which  only  weak 
Is  and  wearied  ages  stop.  .  What  matters  the  reward, 
n  the  work  is  so  fair  that  it  enfolds  within  itself  the 
nises  of  the  infinite  i 

hree  thousand  years  have  passed  over  the  problem  agi- 
d  by  the  sages  of  Idumea,  and,  in  spite  of  the  progress 
he  philosophical  method,  it  cannot  be  said  that  one  step 
been  made  towards  its  solution.  Looked  at  from  the 
It  of  view  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  indi- 
lal,  this  world  of  ours  will  be  a  subject  of  everlasting  dis- 
t,  and  God  will  always  inflict  flat  contradictions  upon 
je  clumsy  apologists  who  shall  wish  to  defend  Providence 

1  that  desperate  base.  The  scandal  which  the  psalmist 
at  seeing  the  peace  of  sinnerSy  the  anger  of  Job  against 
prosperity  of  the  ungodly,  are  feelings  justified  in   all 

;s.  But  what  neither  the  psalmist  nor  the  author  of  the 
k  of  Job  could  comprehend,  what  the  succession  of 
)ols,  the  mixture  of  races,  a  long  education  of  the  moral 
sc  could  alone  reveal,  we  have  learned.  Beyond  that  chi- 
ical  justice  which  the  shallow  good  sense  of  all  ages  has 
led  to  find  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  we  per- 
e  higher  laws  and  a  higher  direction,  without  the  knowl- 

2  of  which  human  things  can  only  appear  a  tissue  of 
uities.  The  future  of  the  individual  man  has  become  no 
rer,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  an  eternal  veil  should 
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cover  truths  which  only  have  their  reward  when  they  are  the 
fruit  of  a  pure  heart.     But  a  word  which  neither  Job  nor  his 
friends  pronounce  has  acquired  a  sublime  meaning  and  worth; 
duty,  with  its  incalculable  philosophical  consequences,  by  be- 
ing imposed  upon  all,  solves  all  doubts,  reconciles  all  opposi- 
tions, and  serves  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  up 
again  what  the  reason  destroys  or  suffers  to  fall     Thanks  to 
that  revelation,  neither  equivocal  nor  obscure,  we  affirm  that 
he  who  shall  have  chosen  the  good  will  have  been  the  truly 
wise.     He  will  be  immortal ;  for  his  works  will  live  in  the 
final  triumph  of  justice,  the  sum  of  the  divine  work  accom- 
plished by  humanity.     Humanity  works  out  the  divine  as  the 
spider  spins  his  web  ;  the  march  of  the  world  is  shrouded  in 
darkness,  but  it  moves  toward  God.    While  the  wicked  man, 
the  fool,  the  trifler  will  wholly  die,  in  the  sense  that  he  wiD 
leave  nothing  behind  in  the  general  result  of  the  labor  of  his 
kind,  the  man  devoted  to  good  and  beautiful  things  will  share 
in  the  immortality  of  that  which  he  has  loved.     Who  lives 
to-day  so  much  as  the  obscure  Galilean,  who,  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  threw  into  the  world  the  sword  that  divides 
us,  and  the  word  that   unites  us?     Thus  the  works  of  the 
man  of  genius  and  of  the  man  of  goodness  alone  escape  the 
universal  decay ;  for  they  alone  count  in  the  sum  of  things 
gained,  and  their  fruits  go  on  increasing,  even  when  ungrate- 
ful humanity  forgets  them.      Nothing  is  lost ;  whatever  of 
good  the  most  unknown  of  virtuous  men  has  done  counts 
more  in  the  eternal  scales  than  the  most  insolent  triumphs 
of  error  and  of  evil.     Whatever  form  he  give  to  his  beliefs, 
whatever  symbol  he  employ  to  clothe  his  affirmations  of  the 
future  in,  the  just  man  has  thus  the  right  to  say  with  the  old 
patriarch  of  Idumea :  •'  Yea,  I  know  that  my  avenger  liveth, 
and  that  he  will  appear  at  last  upon  the  earth.     When  this 
skin  shall  have  fallen  into  shreds,  stript  of  my  flesh,  I  shall 
see  God.     I  shall  see  him  for  myself ;  mine  eyes  shall  look 
upon  him,  not  another's  ;  my  reins  within  me  are  consumed 
with  waiting.*" 
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BY   THE   EDITOR. 

We  have  read  with  much  interest  an  address  bearing  this 
titie  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  A  pretty  good  idea 
of  the  address  may  be  given  by  a  few  sentences  :  — 

"  Our  true  religious  life  begins  when  we  discover  that  there  is  an 
inner  Light,  not  infallible  but  invaluable,  which  *  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world '  .  .  .  The  great  historic  religions 
of  the  world  are  not  so  many  stranded  hulks  left  to  perish.  The 
best  of  them  are  all  in  motion.  All  over  the  world  the  divine  in- 
fluence moves  men.  There  is  a  sympathy  in  religions,  and  this 
sympathy  is  shown  alike  in  their  origin,  their  records,  and  their 
progress.  .  .  .  They  all  show  the  same  aim,  the  same  symbols,  the 
same  forms,  the  same  weaknesses,  the  same  aspirations.  Look- 
iDg  at  these  points  of  unity,  we  might  say  there  is  but  one  religion 
among  many  forms,  whose  essential  creed  is  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  —  disguised  by  corruptions, 
symbolized  by  mythologies,  ennobled  by  virtues,  degraded  by  vices, 
but  still  the  same.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  believe  that  all  religion  is  nat- 
ural, all  revealed.  What  faith  in  humanity  springs  up,  what  trust 
in  God,  when  one  recognizes  the  sympathy  of  religions !  .  .  .  How 
it  cheers  and  enlarges  us  to  hear  these  great  thoughts  and  know 
that  the  Divine  has  never  been  without  a  witness  on  earth.  .  .  . 
Paul  himself  quoted  from  the  sublime  hymn  of  Cleanthes  to  prove 
to  the  Greeks  that  they,  too,  recognized  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
The  early  Christian  apologists,  living  face  to  face  with  the  elder 
religions,  made  no  exclusive  claims.  Tertullian  declared  the  soul 
to  be  an  older  authority  than  prophecy,  and  its  voice  the  gift  of 
God  from  the  beginning.  Justin  Martyr  said,  *  Those  who  live  ac- 
cording to  Reason  are  Christians,  though  you  may  call  them  athe- 
ists. .  .  .  Such  among  the  Greeks  were  Socrates  and  Heraclitus 
and  the  rest.  They  who  have  made  or  do  make  Reason  (Logos) 
their  rule  of  life  are  Christians  and  men  without  fear  and  trem- 
bling.' '  The  same  God,*  said  Clement,  *  to  whom  we  owe  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  gave  also  to  the  Greeks  their  Greek  philoso- 
phy by  which  the  Almighty  is  glorified  among  the  Greeks.'  Lac- 
taotius  declared  that  the  ancient  philosophers  '  attained  the  full 
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truth  and  the  whole  mystery  of  religion.'  *  One  would  suppose,' 
said  Minucius  Felix,  *  either  that  the  Christians  were  philosophers, 
or  the  philosophers  Christians.'  *  What  is  now  called  the  Chris- 
tian religion,'  said  Augustine,  *  has  existed  among  the  ancients,  and 
was  not  absent  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  until  Christ 
came  in  the  flesh ;  from  which  time  the  true  religion,  which  existed 
already,  began  to  be  called  Christian.'  Jerome  said  that  *  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  was  present  by  nature  in  all,  nor  was  there  any  one  bora 
without  God,  or  who  had  not  in  himself  the  seeds  of  all  virtues.' 
..."  The  great  religions  of  the  world  are  but  larger  sects ;  they 
come  together,  like  the  lesser  sects,  for  works  of  benevolence ;  they 
share  the  same  aspirations,  and  every  step  in  the  progress  of  ead 
brings  it  nearer  to  all  the  rest.  For  us,  the  door  out  of  supersti- 
tion and  sin  may  be  called  Christianity ;  that  is  an  historical  name 
only,  the  accident  of  a  birthplace.  But  other  nations  find  other 
outlets  ;  they  must  pass  through  their  own  doors,  not  through  ours; 
and  all  will  come  at  last  upon  the  broad  ground  of  God's  provid- 
ing, which  bears  no  man's  name.  The  reign  of  heaven  on  earth 
will  not  be  called  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  nor  of  Buddha,  —  it  will 
be  called  the  Church  of  God,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Man.  I 
do  not  wish  to  belong  to  a  religion  only,  but  to  the  religion;  it 
must  not  include  less  than  the  piety  of  the  world." 

This  is  very  fine.  We  believe  in  this  train  of  thought  so 
far  as  it  recognizes  the  hand  and  the  spirit  of  God  in  all  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  though  we  think  that  Mr.  Hig- 
.  ginson  exaggerates  their  virtues,  or  rather  loses  sight  of  the 
faults  which  disfigure  them.  "We  have  no  right,"  he  says,  in 
comparing  Christianity  with  other  religions,  "  to  pluck  the 
best  fruit  from  one  tree,  the  worst  from  another,  and  then 
say,  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits."  This  is  certainly  true, 
and  much  harm  has  sometimes  been  done  by  the  Christian 
apologists  who  have  done  so.  But  the  advocates  of  other 
religions,  and  Mr.  Higginson  among  them,  pursue  precisely 
this  course.  They  select  from  Chinese,  Persian,  Greek  or 
Indian  sages,  their  choicest  thoughts,  and  hold  them  upas 
samples  of  their  writings,  leaving  behind  other  doctrines 
which  they  taught  with  equal  zeal,  and  which  vitiate  their 
whole  system  of  morals  and  religion.  Without  here  laying 
stress  on   this  vicious  practice  in  their  method  of  treating 
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abject,  we  would  gladly  accept  all  that  they  tell  us  of 
is  good  in  other  religions.  This  does  not  alter  our  po- 
i  in  regard  to  Christianity.  All  that  is  true  in  them,  and 
atter  how  much  it  is,  all  that  is  beautiful  and  affecting, 
I  them  that  reaches  beyond  their  'sectarian  limits,  and 
igs  to  reason  and  humanity,  may  be  found  in  the  words 
life  of  Jesus.  We  do  not  repudiate  them  because  we 
•re  in  him.  We  accept  them,  and  believe  in  him  all  the 
,  if  possible,  because  all  these  higher  qualities  live  and 
themselves  in  him,  and  with  them  something  which  is 
er  than  they.  We  rejoice  in  all  manifestations  of  divine 
and  goodness  as  evidences  that  God  has  not  left  him- 
rithoiit  witness  among  men.  For  in  Christ,  in  his  words 
ife,  we  find,  not  "^religion,  but  the  religion,"  which  wel- 
s  into  its  communion  all  longing  souls,  and  would  en- 
hem  with  its  truth,  its  piety  and  faith,  and  extends  its 

hospitality  to  everything  that  is  holy  and  divine.  It 
s  in  no  antagonistic  attitude  towards  Socrates,  or 
ha,  or  Confucius,  but  its  followers  shall  come  from  the 
I,  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  drawn  towards 
their  sympathy  with  what  is  holiest  and  best,  finding  in 
of  truth  that  they  have  known  before,  together  with  a 
ler  and  more  perfect  living  example  of  all  that  most  com- 
Is  itself  to  their  hearts.  It  is  not  because  our  Chris- 
y  excludes  them  that  we  prize  and  adhere  to  it,  but 
ise  it  takes  them  in,  to  enlarge  their  conceptions  of 
,  refine  away  what  is  impure  or  unworthy  in  their  views 
'cs,  lift  them  up  into  a  higher  plane  of  being,  and  feed 
with  a  yet  diviner  life.  The  more  of  truth  they  have 
ly  attained  to,  so  much  the  better  Christians  will  they 
.  They  may,  in  sentences  scattered  here  and  there, 
said  all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  Even  if  they  held 
truths  free  from  the  accompanying  false  and  degrading 
IS  which  are  so  carefully  left  out  of  sight  in  these  state- 
5  of  their  belief,  this  would  only  fit  them  all  the  more  to 
e  disciples  of  him  in  whom  they  will  find  a  more  living 
'estation  of  all  their  virtues,  a  wider  unfolding  of  all  the 

and  religious  truths  which  they  have  received,  a  new 
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and  grander  opening  into  the  heavens  for  their  believing 
souls. 

Mr.  Higginson  says, — 

"  I  was  once  in  a  foreign  cathedral  when,  after  the  three  days  of 
mourning,  in  Holy  Week,  came  the  final  day  of  Hallelujah.  The 
great  church  had  looked  dim  and  sad,  with  the  innumerable  win- 
dows closely  curtained,  since  the  moment  when  the  symbolical  bier 
of  Jesus  was  borne  to  its  symbolical  tomb  beneath  the  High  Altar, 
while  the  three  mystic  candles  blazed  above  it.  There  had  been  agony 
and  beating  of  cheeks  in  the  darkness,  while  ghostly  processions 
moved  through  the  aisles,  and  fearful  transparencies  were  unrolled 
from  the  pulpit  The  priests  kneeled  in  gorgeous  robes,  chanting, 
with  their  heads  resting  on  the  altar  steps  ;  the  multitude  hung  ex- 
pectant on  their  words.  Suddenly  burst  forth  a  new  chant,  "  Gloria 
in  Excelsis  1 "  In  that  instant  every  curtain  was  rolled  aside,  the 
cathedral  was  bathed  in  glory,  the  organs  clashed,  the  bells  chimed, 
flowers  were  thrown  from  the  galleries,  little  birds  were  let  loose, 
friends  embraced  and  greeted  one  another,  and  we  looked  down  on 
a  tumultuous  sea  of  faces,  all  floating  in  a  sunlit  haze.  And  yet, 
I  thought,  the  whole  of  this  sublime  transformation  consisted  in 
letting  in  the  light  of  day !  These  priests  and  attendants,  each 
stationed  at  his  post,  had  only,  removed  the  darkness  they  them- 
selves had  mrade.  Unveil  these  darkened  windows,  but  remove 
also  these  darkening  walls  ;  the  temple  itself  is  but  a  lingering 
shadow  of  that  gloom.  Instead  of  its  coarse  and  stifling  incense, 
give  us  God's  pure  air,  and  teach  us  that  the  broadest  religion  is 
the  best" 

Again  we  say,  this  is  very  fine  and  very  true ;  and  in  its 
application  to  sectarian  views  of  Christianity,  it  may  be  an 
apt  illustration.  But  if  our  religion,  as  it  comes  to  us  in 
Jesus,  is,  as  even  Kant  and  Theodore  Parker  asserted,  the 
absolute  religion,  what  walls  does  it  erect }  What  light  does 
it  exclude  ^  Take  this  religion  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  in  the  two  great  commandments,  the 
Good  Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  parables  of  retribu- 
tion reaching  upward  into  higher  worlds,  what  limitations  or 
restrictions  do  we  find  here,  except  those  which  exist  in  the 
moral  and  eternal  order  ?    It  sets  our  feet  in  a  large  place. 
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•  than  all  other  views  can  reach.  It  leads  out  into 
ler  realms.  In  unfolding  to  us  the  laws  of  life,  it  re- 
to  us  the  laws  of  liberty.  Compared  with  the  vastness, 
lase,  the  freedom,  the  vitality  of  the  thought  of  Jesus, 
small,  and  narrow,  and  mean  and  bigoted,  are  the  utter- 
;  of  this  free  religious  school !  "  Not  a  religion,  but  the 
on."  And  what  is  it }  The  absolute  religion,  as  it  ex- 
n  the  absolute  reason,  the  eternal  mind  ?  Yes,  that  is 
is  aimed  ^t  But  what  is  it  that  is  offered  to  us  t  The 
ute  religion,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  men,  who  compared 
the  greatest  minds  are  very  one-sided,  prejudiced,  and 
orraed.  Not  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Religion  ol 
,  the  greatest  even  on  their  theory  among  the  sons  ot 
but  the  Gospel,  the  Religion  of  those  who  would  here  and 
:ake  his  place,  and  reveal  to  us  something  better.  No, 
Is,  not  yet.  Your  interpretation  of  some  things  may  be 
provement  on  what  we  have  had.  But  to  go  from  the 
Dn  of  Jesus  to  your  religion  is  not  to  go  into  a  grander 
e,  not  to  enjoy  a  larger  liberty,  not  to  enter  into  com- 
)n  with  a  greater  and  freer  soul.  We  must  have  some- 
greater  than  you  have  offered  yet,  greater  thoughts  and 
\x  men  before  we  can  give  up  the  great  ideas,  the  uplift- 
$pirations,  the  hallowed  and  inspiring  associations  con- 
i  with  the  name  and  religion  of  Jesus. 


i  ground-work  of  all  Ritter's  researches  was  a  sincere  and 

observation  of  nature  and  of  human  life ;.  and  this  again 

5  further  traced  to  the  depth  of  his  religious  beliet     "  The 

'  he  says,  "  is  the  temporary  dwelling-place  of  the  immortal 

and  all  science,  whatever  limits  or  object  may  be  assigned 

an  only  be  a  hymn  of  praise  from  the  creature  to  the  Crea- 

rhe  contemplation  of  God  is  to  me  the  only  absolute  sci- 

This  is  the  same  sentiment  which  presided  over  the  discov- 

r  Columbus,  Kepler,  and  Newton*  —  North-British  Review. 
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RELIGION   A   GROWTH. 

BY  GEORGE   BATCHELOR. 

"  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in 
the  ear."  This  is  the  beautiful  order  of  providence  :  thus  the 
earth  bears  her  fruits  ;  thus  human  life  comes  to  its  perfec- 
tion. First  the  tender  blade  struggling  up  to  the  light,  fragile, 
flowerless,  fruitless,  exposed  to  destructive  influences,  easily 
dwarfed  amd  distorted,  but  in  its  delicate  frame  concealing 
the  germs  of  the  opening  flower  and  perfect  fruit.  Then  the 
ear  waving  its  plumes  under  the  glistening  sunlight,  assum- 
ing the  form  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  budding  corn, 
which  already  begins  to  swell  with  the  wealth  of  the  harvest, 
—  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven. 

The  parable  marks  with  accurate  description  the  growth  of 
the  spiritual  life,  whether  we  note  how  a  single  truth  takes 
root  in  the  mind  and  springing  up  bears  fruit,  or  how  the 
whole  nature  unfolds,  and  strengthens,  and  ripens,  until  it  is 
ready  for  the  "  harvest  home,"  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 
To  patient  souls  who  are  content  to  sow  their  seed  in  faith 
and  await  the  ripening,  the  course  of  nature  is  beautiful  and 
satisfying.  To  those  who  contrast  their  immaturity  with  the 
ripeness  of  saints,  the  growth  is  too  slow.  They  would  plant 
the  seed  to-day,  and  reap  the  harvest  to-morrow.  They 
would  plow  the  earth,  and  no  weeds  should  spring  up. 
There  should  be  no  frost  nor  drouth,  no  mildew  nor  blight, 
but  ?is  fast  as  they  poured  out  their  seed  their  granaries 
should  fill  and  their  barns  overflow.  And  if  it  be  not  so, 
they  cry,  •*  It  is  for  naught,  and  the  harvest  does  not  reward 
the  sower."  For  such  impatient  ones,  whether  they  have 
already  entered  upon  a  religious  life  or  are  desiring  to  do  so, 
I  have  a  word  to-day.  If  I  put  it  in  the  form  of  advice  it  is 
not  because  I  count  myself  to  have  apprehended. 

I.  The  first  injunction  shall  be.  Content  yourselves  with  the 
form  of  your  own  religious  life.  Be  not  content  with  your 
attainment,  never  congratulate  yourselves  on  your  growth  in 
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/irtue  and  grace.  Such  pride  prepares  the  way  for  its  own 
downfall.  But  do  be  content  to  let  your  soul  grow  after  Its 
own  fashion.  If  in  the  great  forest  of  human  life  it  be  an 
oak,  then  let  it  grow  slowly  and  sturdily,  and  push  out  strong 
arms  to  toss  against  the  wintry  sky  and  defy  the  elements. 
If  it  be  a  delicate  mimosa,  then  let  it  put  out  sensitive 
twigs  and  quivering  foliage  to  glisten  and  rustle  under  the 
glowing  sun.  If  it  be  a  vine  or  a  creeper,  let  it  climb  and 
cling — God  so  made  it.  But  do  not,  being  a  pine-tree,  aspire 
to  be  tough  as  lignum-vitae,  or,  being  a  sober-hued  alder, 
envy  the  richly  colored  holly.  And,*  to  drop  the  figure,  do 
not  let  any  man  lord  it  over  your  soul  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
magnificent  religious  experience  full  of  warmth  and  color. 
If  it  be  real  it  corresponds  to  the  qualities  of  his  nature,  and 
can  never  be  reproduced  in  you  except  by  parody.  There  is 
no  standard  of  the  religious  life  to  which  all  men  must  con- 
form. Such  a  conformity  is  death  to  the  most  delicate  im- 
pulses and  the  sweetest  graces. 

Religion,  if  you  attempt  it,  is  no  longer  the  best  emotions 
turned  to  God  and  virtue,  it  is  not  the  feeble  or  strong  stir- 
rings of  a  new  life  in  your  soul,  it  is  not  your  best  thought 
and  aspiration ;  but  what  another  man  did  and  said  and 
thouglit,  what  Wesley  or  Whitefield,  Channing  or  Ware  ex- 
perienced, that  is  religion.     Let  a  great  man  arise,  full  of 

• 

vigor,  warm,  outspoken  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  color  of  his 
religious  life  will  so  tinge  a  host  of  followers  that  a  skillful 
man  will  select  from  the  crowd  the  Methodist,  Catholic,  Qua- 
ker, Baptist,  or  Presbyterian,  by  the  cast  of  his  countenance. 
His  manner  and  carriage  are  in  time  adapted  to  his  style  of 
religion.  If  a  Wesley  arises  in  the  midst  of  churchly  corrup- 
tion and  formal  bigotry,  and  proclaims  a  free  salvation  with 
the  unction  of  a  prophet  newly  called,  then  a  million  follow- 
ers adopt  his  speech  and  imitate  the  particulars  of  his  won- 
derful conversion.  It  may  gall  some  tender  souls,  but  they 
must  use  the  speech  or  be  none  of  his.  They  may  fail  to  see 
the  light  he  saw,  but  they  must  use  his  thanksgiving.  Or  if 
George  Fox,  in  rapt  meditation,  sees  the  inner  light  and  is 
profoundly  moved  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Spirit  working  in 
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silence,  then  a  myriad  of  Friends  adopt  the  speech  and  ivtm  — 
pdSe  this  experience  as  the  model  of  the  religious  life.    Site' 
men  tyrannize  over  us.    Their  greatness  becomes  an  obstacl^^i 
to  us,  so  long  as  we  strive  to  imitate  their  ways. 

God  has  put  into  every  soul  the  elements  of  a  religious  lii 
as  beautiful  as  that  of  any  other.     Give  it  room  and  air,  aac3 
it  will  justify  its  freedom  in  time. 

II.  Again.     Be  content  not  only  with  the  form  of  yoixr 
religious  life,  but  patiently  await  the  time  of  its  unfolding. 

No  doubt  the  germs  of  all  the  graces  and  virtues  exist  in 
us  all.  But  it  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  manifest  their  perfect-r 
ness  in  this  life.  It  is  enough  for  us  if  in  one  thing  we 
excel.  To  one  is  given  poetry,  to  another  common  sense,  to 
one  religious  sensibility,  to  another  practical  morality ;  and 
it  is  often  as  difficult  for  the  enthusiast  to  be  honest,  as  it  is 
for  the  practical  man  to  prophesy. 

The  great  awakening  light  of  religious  conversion  is  a  rare 
experience,  and  is  often  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding 
fidelity  to  moral  obligations,  a  firm  will  and  a  steady  purpose. 
If  it  precede  the  thoi-ough  establishment  of  the  character,  it 
is   and   must   be  a  fitful,  uncertain   light,   alternating  with 
shadow  and  gloom.     In  the  order  of  nature,  this  great  moral 
exaltation  comes  only  in  some  important  crisis  of  life,  on  the 
eve  of  some  great  enterprise  which  summons  all  the  energies 
of  the  soul  in  the  struggle  with  some  overwhelming  grief,  in 
the  presence  of  some  danger  which  impends  over  the  path  of 
duty,  or  in  some  great  crisis  of  decision.     In  such  crises  of 
the  life  the  soul  rises  and  puts  on  strength,  showing  its 
divine  powers  and  crushing  back  the  instincts  of  the  flesh 
until  the  eternal  glories  lie  open.     If  you  are  a  great  soul, 
called  to  a  great  destiny,  you  will  have  such  great  awaken- 
ing.    But  for  common  mortals,  in  the  common  duties  of  lifCi 
to  hope  and  strive  for  such  experiences  is  like  calling  upon 
the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  the  east  wind  and  the  earth- 
quake, to  do  the  work  of  the  kitchen  and  workshop,  to  plow 
the  fields  and  bring  in  the  harvest.     The  immortal  life  will 
call  out  and  satisfy  the  most  exalted  power.     Socrates  met 
death  serenely  and  talked  of  immortality ;  but  we  who  are  not 
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ONcrates,  and  are  not  on  trial  for  our  lives,  have  no  need  of 
■kd  need  not  expect  such  divine  courage.  The  hour  of  need 
ill  bring  its  blessing,  and  when  God  calls  us  to  exercise  a 
nlDlime  faith,  and  to  be  fired  with  heroic  zeal,  he  will  show 
hi^  way  and  give  us  the  choice.  But  the  decree  is,  first  the 
>lade,  an  humble  beginning,  then  the  ear,  a  steady  perform- 
ince,  then  the  full  corn,  the  fruit  of  a  life.  Young  men  and 
women  who  turn  to  religion  long  to  be  firm  as  a  rock  and 
strong  as  an  angel.  But  a  firm,  unwavering  faith  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  heat  and  doubtful  enterprise  of  youth.  They 
^nsf  strive,  now  failing  and  now  succeeding,  now  catching  a 
ull  view  of  the  right  way,  and  again  walking  in  doubt  and 
Jsi-rkness,  but,  if  they  be  faithful,  always  advancing.  The 
'Ssential  point  is  not  to  be  jubilant  and  assured,  but  to  be 
^Ue,  steady,  persevering.  Afterward  comes  the  divine  illu- 
"^ination  which  transforms  the  darkest  life. 

Do  not  seek  the  reward  until  you  have  done  the  duty. 
riiis  joy  and  light,  this  abounding  peace  and  strength,  are 
^ot  religion.  They  are  its  fruits.  You  gain  but  poor  imita- 
ttons,  if  you  get  them  too  soon,  they  will  prove  to  be  chaff 
^nd  stubble,  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  burn  them  up. 

III.  The  third  injunction  is.  Do  not  consider  yourself  irre- 
ligious because  you  have  no  experience  to  mark  a  transition. 
I  would  give  all  the  ecstasies  of  all  the  converts  in  all  the 
world  for  a  steady,  downright  purpose  to  do  right,  reinforced 
by  an  unfaltering  will.  The  ecstasies  may  take  wing :  the 
steady,  devout  will  must  endure  forever. 

Throw  away  all  thoughts  of  being  religious  after  a  set  plan. 
Take  n©  pattern  in  living,  but  address  yourselves  at  once  and 
seriously  to  the  real  work  of  life,  determined  to  give  the 
spirit  room  to  take  all  the  spiritual  food,  to  do  and  to  be 
what  the  present  hour  demands.  That  purpose  gives  the 
right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  will  in  time 
bring  all  the  blessings  it  has  to  give.  And  better  still,  that 
purpose  opens  the  way  into  the  higher  life,  and  will  in  time 
bring  the  ear  and  the  full  corn. 

Religion  comes  not  by  observation.  They  who  are  most 
sure  of  it  show  meagre  results.     Nobleness  does  not  see 
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itself  in  the  mirror,  and  the  inspiration  of  God  is  not  always 
a  joy.   The  end  of  creation  is  not  to  make  men  happy.    Th^ 
is  but  an  incident.     When  the  voice  of  God  sounds  clesi 
and  full,  and  his  inspiration  has  taken  complete  possessic:>: 
of  a  man,  it  may  be  that  he  is  called  to  the  trial  hour,  Xi^ 
danger  and  sorrow.    To  other  men  he, is  majestic  ;  to  himsel 
he  is  the  humblest  instrument  of  God's  will.     The  stron| 
suffer,  the  pure  are  sorrowful,  and  the  prophet  feels  the  worJj 
of  the  Lord  a  burden  which*  crushes  him  with  its  mighty 
responsibility.     He  who  thinks  prophecy  holiday  work,  or 
inspiration  a  sentimental  emotion,  has  not  learned  the  way 
of  the  divine  life.      To  be  religious,  to  be  Christian,  js  to 
have  entered  upon  a  course  of  natural  growth  and  unfolding. 
It  is  to  recognize  the  spiritual  element  in  life  and  try  to  give 
it  play. 

The  office  of  the  church  is  to  collect  and  direct  all  such 
desires  and  purposes.  The  church  is  nothing  apart  from 
them.  It  is  not  a  mysterious  something,  intangible  and  in- 
visible, into  which  you  enter,  and  which  confers  upon  you  a 
peculiar  sanctity.  A  body  of  men  assembled  for  teaching 
and  learning  may  constitute  a  college.  The  same  men  as- 
sembled for  legislation  may  be  a  congress ;  and  again  the 
same  men  banded  together  to  worship  and  co-operate  in 
works  of  benevolence  and  mutual  help  constitute  a  church, 
T/ie  church  contains  all  such  men  in  every  land.  If  you 
learn  of  Jesus,  you  are  his  disciple.  If  you  have  his  pur- 
pose, you  are  a  Christian  ;  and  if  you  desire  and  try  to  be 
perfect  after  the  divine  pattern,  the  Church  is  yours  with  all 
blessing  and  privilege.  The  men  who  would  shut  you  out 
usurp  authority ;  and  if  you  are  afraid  to  enter,  you  have  en- 
tered nevertheless,  and  perchance  the  sacrament  of  humility 
may  prove  the  better  cup  of  blessing  and  the  bread  of  life- 
To  be  religious  is  one  thing,  to  have  great  experiences  is 
another. 

IV.  Therefore,  fourthly  and  lastly,  do  not  judge  yourselves 
by  ^owx  feelings.  They  are  the  most  thoroughly  unreliable, 
capricious,  and  disappointing  tests  of  religion  that  were  ever 
set  up  to  lead  poor  mortals  into  doubt  and  confusion.    Prin- 
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p1e»  endure,  decisions  are  real,  determinations  may  be' 
usted;  but  feelings  are  the  sport  of  every  circumstance. 
rr  elastic,  joyous  faith  may  or  may  not  accompany  us  when 
—  are  doing  the  best  work  of  our  lives.  The  downcast  soul 
^Ly  be  better  than  it  dares  confess,  and  the  man  who  glories 
his  inspiration  may  have  thanked  God  for  naught.  Dis- 
vist  yourselves  when  you  are  sure  you  are  pure  and  brave 
"id  saint-like.  For  then  be  sure  you  are  puffed  up  with  vain 
^ory.  But  if  you  find  yourselves  not  assured,  but  deter- 
mined, not  satisfied,  but  hopeful,  not  conscious  of  perfect 
^^tegrity,  but  eager,  anxious,  striving  to  attain  to  perfection, 
ften  be  assured  that  the  spiritual  nature  is  awake  and  striv- 
ing, that  the  way  of  duty  and  peace  is  opening,  and  that  in 
God's  good  time  will  come  such  experience  as  he  sees  fit  to 
send.  If  you  wait  until  you  feel  assured  of  goodness,  you 
mil  wait  long,  and  when  the  Assurance  comes  it  will  be  a 
lelusion.  For  the  moment  you  have  attained  that  far-off 
leight,  now  so  dim  and  inaccessible,  there  will  appear  such 
lumberless  duties  that  you  will  confess  yourself  but  at  the 
beginning,  a  poor,  weak,  imperfect  thing.  So  again  I  say, 
ing  away  your  feeling  when  you  would  know  yourself. 
t  is  a  stimulus,  a  reward  •  it  is  never  a  safe  guide.  Plant 
ourselves  on  a  determination  to  be  true  to  the  inward  moni- 
or,  to  be  pure  at  any  price,  to  be  faithful  if  it  costs  sorrow, 

0  be  rfbpiring  if  it  incur  toil  and  trouble.  In  short,  as  the 
ssence  of  all  religion  and  morality,  set  before  your  souls  the 
lea  of  the  right,  as  you  can  embody  it  in  the  ideal  of  the, 
erfect  man,  the  image  of  God,  and  firmly  resolve,  that,  come 
rhat  may,  that  ideal  shall  be  your  reality,  and  that  through 
spiration  you  will  rise  to  communion  with  the  one  God,  and 

1  him  find  your  joy  forever.  Resolve  to  make  all  things  in 
fe  and  death  tend  to  that  end.  Turn  aside  for  no  pleasure, 
lalt  for  no  gain,  accept  no  other  good.  Resolving  thus,  and 
triving  in  the  spirit  of  that  resolution,  compel  the  church  to 
;ive  you  its  help,  demand  the  comfort  and  support  of  its 
ninistrations.  If  it  refuse  you,  clamor  at  its  doors  until  it 
et  down  its  barriers  and  give  you  its  best.  And  entering 
has  to  help  and  be  helped,  Jesus  and  the  gospel  will  be 
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newly  interpreted  to  you.  Out  of  the  life  of  the  Naiarenc 
there  will  come  to  you  a  strength  and  sweetness  that  will 
reveal  the  deep  peace  of  your  own  nature  and  kindle  you  to 
better  achievement ;  out  of  the  silences  of  nature  a  voice  will 
bespeak  the  Eternal  Presence ;  and  through  your  life's  joys 
and  sorrows,  successes  and  defeats,  there  will  run  the  strong, 
bright  thread  of  infinite  hope,  to  bind  all  the  events  of  life 
into  a  plan  of  beautiful  harmony.  And  at  last,  fruitioD,  nat- 
ural and  perfect,  will  complete  the  earthly  labor,  reward  its 
sorrow,  and  crown  its  anticipation  with  the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding. 
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This  is  a  memorial  service.  We  do  it  in  remembrance  of  Him. 
But  we  do  it  also  in  remembrance  of  the  great  unseen  spiritual 
interests  which  are  represented  by  him.  Through  our  meditations 
and  our  affections  it  would  bring  us  into  sympathy  with  him  and 
with  the  unseen  spiritual  kingdom  which  he  would  reveal  to  us. 
And  shall  we  not  engage  in  it  ?  If  he  who  came  into  the  world  for 
our  good,  giving  everything  and  asking  nothing  in  return  —  as  one 
of  the  means  by  which  we  may  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  him,  he  asks  us  to  unite  ourselves  to  his  church,  and  engage 
in  this  beautiful  and  touching  rite  in  remembrance  of  htm,  shall 
we  refuse  thus  to  acknowledge  and  confess  him  before  men,  that 
he  also  may  acknowledge  us  before  the  angels  of  God?  Not 
because  we  are  perfect,  not  because  we  have  already  attained,  or 
that  we  are  sufficient  for  ourselves,  but  because  we  are  weak  and 
need  his  help,  because  we  are  lonely  and  need  his  sympathy, 
because  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  and  need  this  solemn  reminder  of 
what  we  owe  to  him  and  what  we  ought  to  be,  because  in  this  world 
of  outward  pursuits  we  need  something  which  even  through  our 
senses  may  draw  our  thoughts  and  our  hearts  towards  the  great  un- 
seen and  eternal  interests  of  life,  has  he  instituted  this  personal 
commemoration  of  hjmself.  Here  we  are  brought  into  communion 
with  one  who,  though  in  heaven,  yet  is  very  near  to  every  devout 
and  trusting  soul.  Shall  we  then  neglect  this  help  in  our  religious 
life,  this  means  of  grace  so  closely  connecting  us  with  him,  and 
frith  his  saints,  and  with  the  fountain  of  eternal  life  and  peace? 
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"  I^  then,  ye  be  risen  with  Christ  .  .  .  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead." 

Death  had  done  all  that  death  could  do.  With  hurried 
rites  they  had  laid  his  body  in  the  tomb  and  left  it  there. 
Through  the  dreary  Jewish  Sabbath  that  followed  they  waited 
in  Jerusalem  or  Bethany,  with  stricken  hearts,  and  hopes 
utterly  cast  down.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  before  the 
morning  Ilgnt  had  broken  the  dull,  heavy  night  of  darkness 
and  of  grief  that  rested  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  faithful 
women,  constrained  and  impelled  by  their  bereaved  and  long- 
ing affections,  went  towards  the  sealed  and  guarded  sepul- 
chre, bearing  with  them  spices  and  myrrh,  that  they  might 
complete  what  had  been  begun  on  the  evening  of  the  crucifix- 
ion, and  once  more  reverentially  touch  and  embalm  the  body 
of  their  Lord.  His  spirit  and  all  the  light  of  heaven  had  gone 
out  from  it.  He,  so  divinely  endowed  with  love  and  wisdom, 
whose  words  had  come  to  them  burdened  with  a  meaning 
80  divine,  whose  accents  were  filled  with  such  heavenly 
sweetness,  whose  yearning  of  love  was  as  if  it  had  been  the 
outbreathing  of  God's  holy  spirit  upon  them, — he  had  passed 
away.  All  that  they  hoped  to  find  now  was  his  body,  that 
with  falling  tears  they  might  embalm  it  in  whatever  they 
could  bring  most  precious  as  a  token  of  their  love  and  grati- 
tude. 

But  lo !  a  mighty  work  had  been  wrought  While  his 
enemies  had  slept,  and  his  friends  were  awake  only  to  weep, 
and  the  soldiers  were  keeping  watch  around  the  tomb,  other 
and  diviner  powers  were  there  at  work.  The  stone,  as  by 
the  action  of  an  earthquake,  was  rolled  away.  He  who  had 
entered  the  realm  of  death  and  tasted  all  its  bitterness,  that 
he  might  divest  it  of  its  terrors,  and  be  at  once  the  Prince  of 
life  and  Conqueror  of  death,  had  resumed  once  more  the 
body  which  he  had  left  upon  the  cross. 

What  mysterious  change  had  there  been  wrought,  how 
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that  dishonored  and  perishing  body  was  made  glorious  am 
immortal,  we  cannot  tell,  any  more  than  we  can  tell  how  w 
so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  are  endowed  with  life  s 
first.  But  in  the  tomb,  by  a  touch  as  soft  as  that  by  whic 
the  creative  spirit  is  to-day  entering  into  the  secret  heart  ^ 
nature  and  awakening  there  a  new  life,  the  gross  and  raort 
elements  were  purged  away.  He  who  had  power  to  lay  dow^ 
his  life  and  to  take  it  again  had  come  forth  from  the  torn ' 
bringing  life  and  immortality  to' light.  .And  if  this  were  a.- 
it  would  be  indeed  a  momentous  fact,  enlarging  our  concej 
tions  of  life,  and  extending  them  into  other  worlds. 

But  there  is  a  profounder  meaning  than  this.  In  him  tt 
representative  of  our  race,  showing  forth  the  capabilities  ^ 
our  human  nature  in  its  union  with  the  divine,  we  see  whs 
we  also  may  become  through  our  union  with  him.  Ths 
which  is  most  vital  in  our  connection  with  him  is  inward  an 
spiritual.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  enters  into  his  disciple 
and  transforms  them  into  his  likeness.  The  great  man  live 
in  those  who  look  up  to  him  with  reverence.  It  is  not  hi 
commanding  intellect  alone ;  but  his  whole  nature  brood 
over  them,  and  infuses  itself  into  them  with  an  almost  cres 
tive  energy.  So,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  they  who  live  an( 
believe  in  Christ  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  natun 
that  dwelt  in  him.  There  may  be  a  union  of  our  spirits  Witt 
his  in  heart  and  thought,  an  absorption  of  our  life  into  his 
and  of  hi^  into  us,  till  we  are  one  with  him,  even  as  he  is 
one  with  the  Father.  This,  more  than  all  things  else,  makes 
his  resurrection  a  reality  to  us,  enabling  us  to  rise  with  him 
into  the  spiritual  and  eternal  life,  we  in  him  as  the  branch  in 
the  vine,  and  he  in  God,  as  branch  and  vine  alike  have  the 
root  of  their  being  in  the  Infinite  Source  of  life  to  all. 

We  forget  how  truly  our  life  is  involved  in  the  life  of 
others  ;  how  deeply,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  life  of  our  souls 
has  struck  its  roots  into  the  hearts  of  our  parents,  seek- 
ing from  them  its  substance  and  its  coloring ;  how  it  still 
strikes  its  tendrils  into  the  living  sensibilities  of  friends,  and 
draws  from  them  daily  supplies  of  loving  confidence  and 
power ;  bow  we  live  in  the  young  and  draw  from  them  the 
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piration  of  a  new  enthusiasm  and  the  perpetual  renewing 
our  youth.  But  human  friendships  are  only  limited  medi- 
is.  Let  the  showers  and  dews  of  heaven  be  all  cut  off  for- 
:r,  and  where  will  be  the  earthly  fountains  which  so  refresh, 
d  feed,  and  clothe  us  now  ^     So,  if  we  analyze  the  matter 

its  source,  we  shall  find  that  these  human  friendsMps 
lich  feed  our  lives  with  hopes  and  affections  so  sweet  and 
autiful,  would  soon  be  dried  up,  were  it  not  for  the  heav- 
ly  supplies  of  grace  and  love  which  flow  into  them  by  com- 
anion  with  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men.  As  we 
rtake  of  his  spirit,  as  we  enter  into  his  thought,  as  we  take 
me  to  our  hearts  the  lessons  of  truth  and  of  love  which  he 
jght,  renouncing  self  as  he  did,  living  in  him  as  he  in  God, 
r  souls  are  renewed  and  refreshed  ;  we  rise  with  him  into 
diviner  life ;  we  are  brought  into  closer  communion  with 
)d  in  our  experience,  and  enter  that  sphere  of  immortal 
jas  and  affections  over  which  death  and  the  tomb  can  have 

power.  J.  H.  M. 
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THE  CHILDREN  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

Little  children,  gathered  here 

In  this  consecrated  place, 
Mid  the  flowers  whose  thoughts  of  cheer 

Come  with  such  a  tender  grace, 
Listen,  while  to  you  they  tell 

What  the  angels  did  reveal. 
On  the  spring's  sweet  breezes  swell 

Lily  bells  with  joyous  peal, 
Ringing  forth  the  glorious  lay, 
"  Christ  the  Lord,  he  rose  to-day." 

Flowers  who  in  their  wondrous  beauty 
Make  a  holy  psalm  of  praise, 

Faithful  preachers  of  the  duty 
Which  should  hallow  all  our  ways, 
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Here  their  perfume  gladly  yield  ; 

Modest  violets  whisper  low, 
'Neath  the  leaflets  half  concealed. 

As  the  children  come  and  go, 
And  in  tender  fragrance  say, 
"  Christ  who  loved  you  rose  to-day." 

Roses  blushing  in  the  joy 

Of  existence  everywhere, — 
Snow-drops  free  from  earth's  alloy, 

Every  floweret  fresh  and  fair,  — 
Tendrils  by  the  zephyrs  caught, 

Snowy  blossoms  twinkling  clear, 
Pansies  with  a  loving  thought 

Breathing  sweetest  incense  here. 
All  in  concert  seem  to  say, 
"Jesus  Christ,  he  rose  ta<iay." 

Where  is  now  the  thorny  crown 

Pressed  upon  that  sinless  brow  ? 
It  is  cast  in  triumph  down  — 

Other  circlet  glistens  now ; 
But  its  jewels  rich  and  rare 

Are  the  deeds  of  saints  below. 
And  the  crown  our  Lord  does  wear 

Sheds  its  beam  o'er  mortal  woe ; 
Flower-wreathed  cross  in  sweet  array 
Tells  us,  "  Christ,  he  rose  to-day." 

Blessed  day  of  all  the  year ! 

'TIS  the  Master's  second  birth : 
Praise  him,  oh,  ye  children  dear, 

For  his  love  which  crowns  our  earth. 
Jesus,  when  he  entered  in. 

Left  the  golden  gates  ajar ; 
All  who  strive  the  goal  may  win. 

Though  they  follow  from  afar. 
Now  the  gladsome  bells  are  ringing. 

And  each  loving  spirit  may 
Hear  the  host  of  heaven  singing, 

"  Christ  the  Lord,  he  rose  to-day." 


^ 
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THE   BEAUTY   OF  CHANGE. 

A  SERMON.*      BY  REV.  J.  H.  MORISON. 

But  we  shall  all  be  changed.—  i  CoR.  xv.  51. 

He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time.  —  EcCL.  in.  11. 

Change  is  written  on  every  earthly  thing  as  a  part  of  the 
w  of  God.  But,  being  ordained  by  him,  and  interwoven 
to  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  it  cannot  of  itself  be  an 
ril.  He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time.  The 
rolution  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  condition,  from  a  lower  to 
higher  order  of  being,  must  of  necessity  be  a  change.  But 
is  nevertheless  a  great  gain.  There  is  usually  something 
linful  in  the  processes  by  which  its  ends  are  accomplished ; 
id  even  when  our  gains  are  the  greatest  it  is  not  without 
)me  uneasy  sensations  that  we  look  forward  to  it,  nor  with- 
it  some  sharp  feelings  of  regret  that  we  look  back  on  the 
tered  circumstances  amid  which  we  lived  before  the  change 
ok  place.  Nothing  would  induce  us  to  go  back  into  the  old 
"e  and  live  it  over  again.  Yet,  as  it  comes  up  to  us  through 
ir  affections,  we  see  how  beautiful  it  was  in  its  time,  and 
)w  much  of  what  is  dearest  to  us  now  had  its  seed-time 
lere.  With  a  certain  tender  regret  and  almost  longing  we 
link  of  the  home,  the  incidents,  the  friends  which  once  per- 
rmed  so  important  an  office  for  us,  but  which,  so  far  as  this 
orld  is  concerned,  can  have  no  place  with  us  except  in  our 
lent  memories  and  affections.  How  beautiful  are  they  to 
;  as  we  see  them  lying  away  back  there  in  the  distant  hori- 
>n  and  twilight  of  our  childhood  !  How  much,  through  our 
emories  and  our  affections,  are  they  still  doing  to  make  our 
/es  beautiful  and  sacred  !  How  much  would  our  present  lot 
5  impoverished,  how  much  of  its  richest  joy  and  satisfaction 
ould  be  taken  out  of  it,  if  there  were  in  the  past  no  spots 
lus  sacred  to  our  hearts,  no  holy  land  where  dear  ones,  now 
I  heaven,  once  lived  with  us,  teaching  us  how  to  live,  and 


*  Preached  in  Milton  the  Sunday  before  the  ordination  of  an  Associate 
[inister. 
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then,  changed  from   mortal  to  immortal,  by  their  rising  in 
higher  realms,  revealed  to  us  the  possibility  and  the  reality     « 
something  better  than  the  eye  can  see. 

We  shall  all  be  changed.   Whatever  lives  on  earth  chang^^ 
Life  itself  is  but  a  process  of  change,  and  the  more  intense 
it  is  the  more  rapid  is  the  change.    No  morning  sun  looks  on 
the  same  world  that  it  lighted  up  the  day  before.     No  friend 
who  has  been  absent  from  us  a  week  finds  us  precisely  as  he 
left  us.     Manners  and  men,  institutions  and  those  who  live 
under  them,  the  outward  universe  and  the  mind  of  man, 
never  continue  in  one  stay.     There  is  no  permanent  abiding 
place  for  us  ;  and,  if  there  were,  we  could  not  remain  in  it 
The  times  are  always  changing,  and  we,  unconsciously  to  our- 
selves, are  changing  with  them.     When  we  eat,  we  take  in 
new  supplies  of  fuel  to  feed  the  secret  fires  which  are  con- 
suming the  old  and  substituting  for  it  a  new  organization 
through  every  part  of  our  bodies.     By  this  double  process  of 
destruction  and  creation,  we  live  from  moment  to  moment 
Like  the  bush  seen  by  Moses  at  Mount  Horeb,  which  burned 
with  fire  and  yet  was  not  consumed,  we  are  always  on  fire; 
and  it  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies,  through  his  wonderful  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  that  we  are  not  consumed.     We  are 
changing  always  while  we  live,  and  when  we  die,  "we  shall 
all   be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in   the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 
And,  as  in  life  every  change  has  its  beneficent  purpose  and 
is  beautiful  in  its  time,  each  season  fulfilling  its  purpose  for 
us  and  helping  us  on  with  riper  faculties  to  the  new  opportu- 
nities which  await  us,  so  the  last  great  change  that  men  rec- 
oo;nize  on  earth  hath  God  made,  more  than  all  the  rest,  beau- 
tiful in  his  time,  if  only  we  turn  to  their  fitting  use  the  oppor- 
tunities and  privileges  which  are  granted  to  us. 

Kvery  day  is  working  its  silent  changes  in  our  bodies  and 
oiM*  minds.  Every  day  is  bringing  something  to  us,  and  car- 
rvincf  somethini:^  awav.  There  can  be  no  successful  resist- 
anoe  to  that  law,  and  we  cannot  evade  it.  But  it  is  a  merci- 
ful provision.  It  is  a  beniq;nant  part  of  the  great  benignant 
plan  of  Him  who  doeth  ail  things  well,  and  who  hath  made 
everything  beautiful  in  its  time. 


Ik 
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ere  are  two  things  on  which  our  highest  success  in  life 

depend.  One,  and  indeed  the  great  thing,  is  to  use  our 
rtunities  while  we  have  them.  The  next  thing  is  to  give 
I  up  gracefully  and  cheerfully  when  their  time  is  ended, 
ead  of  mourning  over  what  is  going  from  us.  we  shoidd 

ourselves  to  the  new  opportunities  which  take  its  place, 
get  from  them  all  that  we  can.  The  change  is  not  neces- 
f  a  sad  one.  It  may  be  just  the  allotment  which  is  best 
1  to  carry  us  on,  to  teach  us  new  lessons,  to  open  before 
ew  fields  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  to  exercise  new 
ties,  to  strengthen  our  faith,  to  deepen  our  experience  of 
s  love,  to  refine  and  subdue  our  hearts,  and  bring  us  into 
I  perfect  sympathy  with  the  divine  will, 
change  has  come.  We  must  give  up,  perhaps,  a  cher- 
l  occupation.     It  has  been  very  dear  to  us.     Our  life  has 

bound  up  in  it.  We  found  it  a  privilege,  a  comfort,  a 
0  us,  and  wo  had  hoped  so  to  use  it  as  to  make  it  also  a 
ort  and  a  joy  to  others.  But  our  time  for  it  is  past. 
t  then?     Is  everything  gone  from  us?     By  no  means. 

withdrawal  of  one  privilege  may  be  only  an  opening 
another  and  richer  field.     There  may  be  a  momentary 

as  we  turn  away  from  beloved  walks,  and  look  forward 
new  scenes  and  labors.  But  we  accept  the  new  attitude 
iin2:s.  We  adjust  our  thousfhts  and  our  conduct  to  it. 
ind  new  food  for  our  minds,  new  interests  for  our  hearts 

■ 

pand  in,  new  sources  of  usefulness  and  happiness.  And 
we  begin  to  see  how  beneficent  the  plan  is  that  reaches 
igh  all  things,  and  makes  each  separate  incident,  each 
ate  moment,  an  instrument  connected  with  all  the  rest, 
he  orderly  and  harmonious  advancement  of  whatever 
Id  be  most  precious  to  us. 

remeniber  being  very  indignant  many  years  ago,  when, 
ome  political  management,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was 
.h1   out   of  a  small   government   office  by  which    he   had 

able  to  earn  a  scanty  support  for  his  family.  "What," 
skcd,  *' will  become  of  tiiis  poor  man  now?  What  is  to 
him  and  them  from  severe  want  ?  What  is  there  that 
an  do  ? "     So  we  asked,  and  could  give  no  hopeful  an- 
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swer  to  our  question.  But  God,  who  had  endowed  that  toB^t^ 
with  such  a  wonderful  gift  of  genius,  had  something  better 
for  him  to  do  than  could  be  found  in  a  subordinate  depart* 
ment  of  the  Salem  Custom  House.  He  therefore  drove  him 
out  from  that  place  which  could  only  cramp  and  impoverish 
his  soul.  And,  being  driven  out  from  it,  he  was  thrown  bade 
upon  himself,  and  in  the  marvelous  creations  of  his  imagina- 
tion he  found  other  ways  of  earning  his  bread,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  furnished  other  and  better  supplies  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  had  learned  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fearful  disappointment  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  he  might  never  have  known  what 
capabilities  there  were  bound  up  within  him,  and  the  worid 
would  never  have  known  the  loss  which  it  sustained. 

Here  is  an  illustration  which  may  apply  in  some  degree  to 
every  one  of  us.  We  have  not  his  intellectual  powers.  But 
we  all  of  us  have  moral  and  spiritual  faculties  capable  of  an 
expansion  beyond  all  that  even  his  imagination  could  con- 
ceive of.  And  often  it  is  only  by  being  forced  away  from 
one  after  another  of  our  chosen  haunts  where  we  are  quietly 
earning  our  bread  that  we  are  enabled  to  come  to  ourselves, 
and  to  find  the  infinite  resources  of  Christian  faith  and  love 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  and  which  he  is  waiting  by 
these  new  and  better  methods  to  unfold  within  us,  that  so 
they  may  be  made  a  blessing  to  ourselves  and  to  all  around 
us.  How  many  a  self-denying  act  has  thus  been  awakened 
into  being !  How  many  a  homely  virtue  has  thus  been  cher- 
ished in  the  heart  till  it  came  forth  to  shine  with  a  celestial 
purity  and  radiance  !  How  many  thoughts,  warmed  and  illu- 
minated by  a  heavenly  spirit,  have  thus  been  called  from 
within  us,  and  made  to  shed  their  joy  and  hope  in  our  daily 
paths !  How  many  souls  have  thus  been  born  into  a  loftier 
experience,  so  as  to  throw  a  diviner  light  around  them  in 
their  passage  through  the  world  ! 

The  order  of  nature  and  the  order  of  Providence  unite  in 
carrying  us  on  through  this  universal  process  of  change.  We 
cannot  withstand  or  retard  its  motion.  If  we  seek  to  inter- 
fere with   it,  we  shall   be  thrust   rudely  away,  or  ground  to 
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powder.  But  if  we  adjust  ourselves  to  it,  yielding  willingly 
where  we  must  yield,  seeking  to  make  each  incident  or  event 
do  its  fitting  part,  then  there  can  be  no  failure.  Whether  we 
succeed  or  not  in  our  present  work,  all  is  well  with  us.  The 
Wessings  and  mercies  of  heaven  fall  upon  us.  Each  moment 
of  time,  greeting  us  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  God  with 
Ws  benediction,  stays  just  long  enough  to  deliver  its  mes- 
sage, to  fulfill  its  mission,  and  then  it  passes  on. 

Moments,  days,  and  the  longer  periods  of  time,  thus  come 

to  us,  every  one  with  a  personal  message  to  each  individual 

soul!    Childhood  and  youth,  manhood  and  age,  each  has  for 

each  of  us  its  appropriate  gift,  endowment,  occupation,  and 

passes  on,  leaving  us  in  the  hands  of  that  which  shall  come 

next.     And  it  becomes  us  to  do  now  the  work  appropriate  to 

the  present  season,  not  impatient  to  leave  it  before  the  time, 

nor  seeking  to  extend  it  beyond  its  appointed  limits.     There 

is  a  time  for  preparation  and  a  time  for  work.     There  is  a 

time  to  assume  heavy  responsibilities  and  a  time  to  lay  them 

down.    The  important  changes  of  life  may  well   make  us 

thoughtful.     At  such  seasons  our  minds  naturally  go  back  to 

ask  of  the  days  that  are  past  whether  we  have  been  wise 

and  faithful  in  the  use  we  have  made  of  them,  and  forward 

with  some  questionings  as  to  what  lies  before  us.     We  can 

hardly  pass  the  invisible  boundary  that  separates  one  year 

from  another  without  some  unusual  seriousness  of  mind. 

We  may  not  be  saddened.  We  may  be  full  of  happy  anti- 
cipations. If  we  have  sought  earnestly  to  do  our  duty,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear,  and  there  are  inward  satisfactions  which 
can  be  weighed  to  our  advantage  against  any  amount  of 
worldly  discomfort  or  success.  This  we  feel,  and  more  than 
this,  when  we  look  back  through  any  considerable  period,  we 
see  how  kindly  all  things  have  worked  together,  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  divinely  ordered  plan  of  our  lives. 

The  secret  of  success,  in  the  best  meaning  of  that  sadly 
abused  word,  lies  in  the  devotion  of  ourselves  to  the  highest 
ends,  engaging  in  our  life's  work  with  all  our  hearts,  using  all 
our  faculties,  taking  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  that 
are  offered,  with  a  perfect  trust  in  God,  doing  each  day  the 
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most  and  the  best  that  we  can.     When  the  time  has  come 
for  leavinc]^  any  j^articular  work,  then  we  are  to  submit  wiii- 
ingly  and  gracofully,  givinij  np  that  which  is  no  longer  ours, 
accepting:  the  new  situation,  the  new  condition  which  GoJ 
olVors,  with    i^Tatcful    and    afVectionate   trust.      He  who  hi3 
labored  earnestly  throui;h  the  heat  of  the  day  may  pcriiaps 
be  pardoned  if  he  should  seek  to  bear  a  lessening;  burden,  or 
even  to  rest  a  little  amid  calmer  studies  and    meditations, 
bctore  the  lengthening^  shadows  which  tell  him  that  his  day 
is  lar  spent  are  quite  lost  in  the  night  in  which  no  man  can 
work.     W  he  cannot  put  forth  his  stiength  as  he  once  did, 
j)erhaps  his  mission  now  may  better  be  accomplished  by  the 
exorcise  of  a  needed  patience.     If  he  may  not  influence  or 
control  events  by  Active  efforts,  perhaps  he  may  do  some- 
thing by  *a  wise  forbearance,  a  gentle  tolerance,  a  greater 
char'.tv  to  others,  a  more  lovinir  submission   to  a  hii^her  and 
better  will  than  his.     If.  in  th^e  davs  of  our  strenirih.  we  have 
reallv  scr^ht  to  act  in  concert  with  the  divine  miiul.  we  n^ust 
have   acqv.ircd,  to  son".e  extent,  ;he  habit  net  only  of  drng 
\\h:n  we  could,  but  of  leavinic  cheertVillv  and   trustini;]v  with 
him  wi.at  we  could  not  Co. —  the  habit  of  seeing  his  hand 
evciywl'.v.Me.  in   ti:ev»i<e  crv.:cr:ng.  the  kiniliy  succession,  the 
wor.ucrKiI  a'/i^i:>:n:Lr.t,  —  cvL-rvwhere  chauiie,  and  vet  every- 
tl^irg  h<..;;::::Ll  in  !::>  time. 

To  tir.s  uiv.vo:-:/:  and  rcncl'^cent  law  of  God  I  bow  in 
<:ra:o:L:l  aid  :.n  :i;l  1  re^lic:":v;e.  Tl:c  t:n:e  is  c«.-me  when  it  i5 
Ivitc-r  •»  r  yi  u  a::.:  ur  ivc  tl.^t  a  yrungcr  li;e  ^ilould  exc^i^e 
i:^  r;  =  iv;i.  ns  in  :l;is  i  l,;ce.  Tl:e  tru:hs  <>(  our  relici"n  areas 
o\i  .■;<  :l:e  ll:rr'!:o  i  :  Vi-  C.  crr.c  can  never  chan-^e.  But  t.vare 
all  cIm!^^:,:!:^.  Il.icli  r.cw  corcration  has  its  rLCui.ar  wjV  "* 
viowii'c  ^.'Ncn  tlv  rv.~s:  >,ic:c.;  siiV-vcls.  Tl^ere  are  habits  vi 
t "^  Vi^lr.  :   -irs  v!  -••cv:^.  ::v.\lcs  «  :' :  :\<cnt:n-:  ideas,  metii'ds 

•      •»    •••    .••       ~       ■•    •    ■    ■    •    ',    •    '.■»      ■  t  •    I'*-       ,■>•^-5•-••-•.v    i-'-^ti-,    ■-     ♦n*"^.'     j^'iT  vHt^' 

•  A*  -••  ...  , 

IV  .  >    .;.  ^    .    ..V.     l.>.  .»4..v..    V    .      i.    e     ..C."*.      ..•-'^j    .Kl»J'.  .1      -O      LliC     \»'l"S 

*  ■         ■  •  »  . 

actvv.  ;:;^•n  :^\  :;:v'  >.;::v:  :-.::, .c:::e>.  a::::::e..  to  tne  sa:i:e  Kt\. 
and  au5V\ Cling  sp.^:.:a::euUily  :o  each  oiher's  wants.     I  h^^^ 
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c3eavored  to  keep  up  with  the  religious  thought  and  senti- 
[^nt  of  the  day,  and  have  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of 
13*  apparent  decline  of  interest,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
>i.ing.  But  the  time  has  come.  A  new  connection  prom- 
ts a  better  success.  I  need  not  say  how  grateful  I  am  to 
)vi  for  all  your  kindnesses  through  these  many  years.  Nor 
2cd  I  say  how  grateful  to.  mc  are  the  arrangements  that 
ave  been  made,  and  how  much  I  shall  rejoice  in  everything 
lat  may  help  you  and  your  new  pastor  in  continuing  what 
as  been  the  great  work  and  hope  of  my  life. 

I  have  only  to  look  around  me  to  be  admonished  that  my 
;ime  for  at  least  a  partial  withdrawal  has  come.  In  this 
oounty  of  Norfolk,  among  all  the  diflbrent  denominations, 
there  are,  I  think,  only  four  active  •ninisters  of  parishes  — 
three  Unitarian  and  one  Episcopal  —  who  were  settled  where 
they  now  are  when  I  came  here  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Great  and  solemn  changes  have  taken 
place  in  almost  every  home  since  I  came  among  you.  All 
^"ho  were  then  aged  have  passed  away.  Of  those  who 
were  then  as  old  as  I  am  now,  only  one  is  living.  I 
have  seen  those  whom  we  then  looked  upon  as  young 
growing  old,  their  numbers  diminishing  from  year  to  year. 
I  have  watched  the  conduct  of  children  in  our  schools,  and 
followed  them  from  the  schools  to  their  various  callings, 
rejoicing  in  their  success,  sorrowing  with  them  in  their  disap- 
pointments ;  but  most  of  all  watching  and  praying  that  they 
t)']ght  grow  in  those  higher  qualities  which  bring  a  dearer 
atisfaction  to  the  heart,  which  make  them  in  the  highest 
Cnse  useful  and  honored  members  of  society,  and  which  can 
ever  forsake  them.  I  need  not  speak  here  of  the  joy  and 
ratitude  with  which  I  have  seen  young  persons  growing 
ito  all  manly  or  womanly  virtues  and  graces.  I  think  of 
lem  with  religious  thankfulness,  and  with  inward  emotions 
f  love  and  joy,  such  as  fathers  and  mothers  feel  in  the  well- 
oing  of  their  children.  What  greater  cause  of  thankfulness 
nd  rejoicing  can  we  have  than  to  see  children  whom  we 
ave  consecrated  with  the  waters  of  a  Christian  baptism 
blossoming  into  boyhood  or  girlhood  in  the  sweetness  and 
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the  Strength  of  all  trusting  affections,  and  then  emerging  into 
a  riper  manhood  or  womanhood,  with  all  Christian  virtues  and 
graces  cherished  in  their  hearts,  and  showing  themselves  in 
their  lives. 

An  upright  man,  going  forth  in  his  own  conscious  integ- 
rity of  character,  an  example  of  truthfulness  and  honor,  seek- 
ing only  what  is  right,  feeling  his  higher  wants,  and  looking 
to  God  for  the  strength  and  the  inward  life  which  he  alone 
can  bestow,xa  man  whose  heart  and  mind  have  been  enlarged 
by  a  generous  religious  culture,  by  habits  of  fidelity,  of  kind 
and  gracious  deeds,  by  inward  consecration  and  prayer,  hav- 
ing a  soul  all  alive  with  love,  with  reverence,  with  faith,  living 
as  in  the  presence  of  an  unseen  power,  and  coming  forth 
from  that  presence  to  d«  the  duties  of  the  hour,  in  the  midst 
of  men  and  evil  customs,  yet  with  no  spot  to  stain  the 
heaven-like  purity  of  his  thought,  —  what  an  example  have 
we  here  of  the  great  and  beneficent  law  of  progression, 
changing  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  more  beautiful  with  every 
successive  change.  So  a  young  girl,  growing  up,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  different  stages  of  life,  in  the  fullness  and  the 
charm  of  womanly  maturity,  her  affections  refined  and  ele- 
vated bv  hoiv  thoughts,  her  love  of  admiration  lost  in  her 
sense  of  God's  love,  her  selfishness  melted  away  in  the 
warmth  of  her  affection  for  others,  doing  with  each  hour  the 
duty  which  it  brings,  adorning  prosperity  with  a  brighter 
charm,  lighting  up  the  darkest  experiences  with  the  serene 
faith  of  a  soul  on  which  the  light  of  heaven  always  rests,— 
she.  in  her  home  and  her  sphere,  through  all  the  changes 
which  pass  over  her.  is  as  true  and  as  beautiful  an  image  of 
Goit*s  kingdom  as  we  can  have  on  earth. 

Here,  in  the  highest  forms  that  we  can  imagine,  are  t}'pes 
ot  Christian  living ;  and  everj-  one  who  is  earnestly  seeking 
auvl  striving  at':er  what  is  highest  and  best  may  go  on, 
*'chau^x.\l  in:o  the  same  image"  from  one  degree  of  excel- 
lence tK*  auvnhcr  here,  and  ''from  glorj-  to  glorj'"  hereafter. 
Kai  away  ta>m  the  attainraent  of  such  an  end  we  may  feel 
ouf:s;clvcs  tv^  be.  Slaw  and  saddened  bv  the  consciousness  of 
iu;diny  disappointments  aad  tulures  may  we  be  in  our  prog- 
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iss  towards  it.  But  if  we  seek  it  with  all  our  hearts,  we 
lall  go  on  towards  it,  and  through  all  our  changing  progress 
od  will  make  everything  beautiful  in  his  tirae.  Life  will 
''cry  year  grow  richer  to  us  in  its  hopes  and  its  benefac- 
^ns.  Sweeter  influences  will  descend  upon  us  from  heaven. 
'Ur  intercourse  with  one  another  will  be  more  cordial  and 
Onerous,  attended  by  fewer  interruptions  and  purer  satisfac- 
ons. 

For  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  laboring,  according  to 
ly  ability,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  as  a  neighbor  and  friend 
o  do  something  to  establish  in  your  hearts  this  higher  ideal 
>f  Christian  living,  and  to  aid  you  in  making  the  heavenly 
vision  a  reality  in  your  lives.  I  cannot  say  that  my  success 
las  at  all  corresponded  to  my  wishes.  I  cannot  feel  that 
ither  in  my  own  life  or  in  the  life  of  the  community  there 
as  been  progress  enough  heavenward  to  make  it  altogether 
leasant  to  dwell  on  the  outward  and  apparent  success  of  my 
unistry.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  some  have  fallen  away  from  all 
pparent  regard  for  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of  our 
iligion ;  some  have  failed  to  cultivate  their  religious  facul- 
es,  and  to  cherish  in  their  hearts  the  reverence  for  sacred 
lings,  and  the  faith  in  things  unseen  and  eternal,  which 
lone  can  cheer  and  comfort  and  sustain  them  when  all  other 
ossessions  and  hopes  shall  pass  away ;  some  have  grown 
orldly  and  hard  and  selfish.  But  there  have  been  many 
istances  of  lives  evidently  expanding  in  the  sunlight  of 
rod's  love,  minds  opening  like  sweet  and  beautiful  flowers  in 
ae  dews  of  his  grace,  hearts  unfolding  into  a  diviner  loveli- 
ess,  growing  more  upright,  more  thoughtful,  more  faithful 
nd  beautiful,  with  the  progress  of  the  years. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  —  those  who  were  in  middle  life 
hen  are  old  now.  They  who  were  young  then  are  beginning 
o  show  marks  of  age.  But  there  are  among  them  those 
vhose  hearts  will  never  grow  old,  whose  sensibilities  to  all 
hat  is  beautiful  and  holy,  or  generous  and  lovely,  become 
nore  ahve  with  every  year  that  is  numbered  in  their  calen- 
iar.  Their  faces  are  turned  heavenward.  The  light  of  God's 
truth  and  love  never  shines  with  a  more  divine  illumination 
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around  them  than  when  they  are  engaged  in  their  common 
thoughts  and  labors.  Time  and  change  and  death  can  have 
no  power  over  ihcm,  except  to  help  them  on  in  iheir  heavenly 
course,  or  to  set  ihcm  free  from  earthly  obstructions,  that 
they  may  go  forth  in  humility  and  joy  into  that  world  where 
all  the  prophecies  of  our  nature  are  fulfilled,  and  what  is 
dimly  longed  for  and  struggled  for  here  shall  come  to  thera 
as  free  as  the  blessed  air  of  heaven. 

Almost  a  generation  of  worshipers  have  passed  away  from 
these  scats  since  I  came  among  you.  On  no  one  of  those 
would  1  dare,  even  in  thought,  to  sit  in  judgment.  But  how 
many  true  and  loving  spirits  have  been  refreshed  and  glad- 
dened by  our  services  here  on  their  way  through  earth  to 
heaven!  How  man v  faithful  and  beautiful  lives  have  found 
strength  and  comfort  here!  The  sacred  songs,  the  prayers, 
the  associations  of  this  place,  have  been  very  dear  to  many  a 
|)ilgrim  who  is  now  among  the  angels  of  God.  Many  a  lime 
should  I  have  been  utterly  discouraged  as  I  have  looked 
around,  and  seen  what  dominion  the  world  was  gaining,  were 
ii  not  that  I  have  been  cheered  by  words  of  encouragement 
:tiul  love  s]>okcn  to  me  by  dear  and  saintly  ones  from  the 
very  borders  of  eternity.  I  seem  to  see  them  now,  —  the 
voumr  leaviuiT  behind  them  in  the  homes  which  ihev  had 
blessed  the  fragrance  of  their  own  immortal  atTections,  the 
old  in  the  serene  and  holy  trust  of  souls  matured  and  ripened 
f^-  the  kinirdom  of  heaven,  —  men  and  women  in  the  fullness 
and  freshness  of  life,  with  strong  hearts  and  generous  aims, 
wiiile  engaged  in  enterprises  ot  private  bcnelaction  or  tor  tne 
i;v'neral  iiood.  cut  ^^i\  bv  what  seemed  to  us  an  untimely 
<iea;h.  Once  they  were  with  us  here.  Their  zeal  encouraged 
r.s.  '1  b.eir  enierprise  stimulated  us.  Their  patience  adiied 
\o  our  |.viweri>  (»f  endurance.  Their  faith  opened  to  us  vis- 
i  »p.s  of  a  more  transcendent  loveliness.  Their  unworldlintiss 
lebuked  and  aitraCicd  us.  \\.  there  were  nothnig  el>e  1^1^ 
ImI  or.lv  this  cloud  yA  heavenly  witnesses.  I  could  not  icel 
t'.'-.i;  l.:e  imJ:  bee!i  po-..»r  an.i  proiiiless  and  vain. 

liicie  aio  Iiom^s  wl;ich    the  eye  cannoi  see.     There  nre 
iniiiieiices  at  work  wliich  the  busv  w^rld  does  not  recoi^ni^^*- 
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There  is  a  divinity  within  and  around  ns  which  will  not  leave 
us  helpless  or  comfortless.  As  centuries  tx^o  among  the  lulls 
and  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  so  to-day  and  in  the  midst  of  us 
there  is  a  holy  one  ready  to  heal  our  sicknesses,  to  raise  our 
dead  into  a  blessed  and  eternal  life,  to  preach  to  us  a  better 
gospel  than  the-  world  has  ever  accepted  yet.  Oh,  when  shall 
we  learn  to  recognize  his  presence  and  his  power  .^  When 
shall  we  learn  to  give  ourselves  to  him  as  to  the  highest  joy 
and  hope  which  the  soul  of  man  can  receive  ? 

In  these  five  and  twenty  years  since  I  came  among  you 
whole  families'have  passed  on  into  other  worlds.     We  have 
all  changed.     But,  so  far  as  we  have  been  faithful  to  our 
trust,  every  change  has  been  a  blessing.     The  heavens  are 
peopled  now  by  those  who  were  once  our  personal  friends, 
and,  if  our  hearts  have  been  kept  alive  to  spiritual  things,  ft 
is   not  difficult  for  us   to  feel  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of 
heavenly  beings.     He  who  lives  thus  has  transformed  his 
allegiance  from  this  to  a  higher  realm.     If,  by  the  consecra- 
tion of  ourselves  to  what  is  highest  and  holiest,  we  live  and 
believe  in  him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  we  shall 
never  die.     Death  is  but  the  messenger  to  lead  us  upward 
into  life.     We  shall  all  be  changed,  but  only  that  this  incor- 
ruptible may  put  on  incorruption.     When  death  approaches 
us,  it  turns  every  mortal  thing  about  us  which  it  touches  into 
ashes,  but  only  that  it  may  set  free  the  soul,  and  help  it  to 
rise  in  its  spiritual  body  to  its  eternal  home.     We  shall  all  be 
changed,  and  then,  in  the  gladsome  experience  of  our  hearts, 
in  the  light  which  shines  down  from  higher  worlds  to  illumi- 
nate and  sanctify  to  us  the  changing  incidents  through  which 
we  have  passed,  we  shall  see  a  richer  meaning,  a  more  sacred 
presence,  a  diviner  beauty,  in  every  experience  here,  and  we 
shall  see,  as  we  never  could  before,  how  he  who  maketh 
everything  beautiful  in  his  time  has  glorified  the  last  and 
greatest  change  with  his  crowning  mercy,  when  he  lifts  us 
up,  redeemed  and  sanctified   by  his  love,  into  that  higher 
world,  and  places  us  there  "  among  his  saints  in  glory  ever- 
lasting." 
8 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MEN  EGAGED  ON  THE 

NINETEENTH  OF  APRIL,  1775- 

BY  A.  B.  MUZZEY. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  is  done  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  our  fathers,  it  seems  incumbent  on  every  one  hav- 
ing personal  knowledge  of  incidents  connected  with  their 
history  to  aid  in  giving  them  a  permanent  form.  Having 
from  my  earliest  childhood  heard  the  story  of  the  Revolution 
from  the  lips  of  several  who  took  part  in  its  opening  scenes, 
I  am  unwilling  that  their  share  in  it  shall  be  lost  to  the  annals 
of  that  day. 

We  are  living  at  a  period  in  which  the  most  terrible  war 
perhaps  in  human  history,  considering  the  numbers  engaged 
and  the  devastation  of  life  and  property  daily  going  on,  has 
shocked  our  sensibilities.  I  am  struck  with  the  contrast,  in 
their  moral  and  Christian  aspects,  between  this  conflict  and 
that  waged  by  our  fathers,  so  far  as  they  were  personally 
concerned.  We  see,  as  an  eloquent  speaker  has  just  said  in 
Boston,  that,  "  for  a  nation  to  espouse  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  justice  at  the  cost  of  war,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
nation's  disposition  to  espouse  the  cause  of  war  at  the  cost  of 
liberty  and  justice."  The  fields  of  Europe  have  been  often 
drenched  with  human  blood  shed  at  the  instigation  of  ambi- 
tious rulers,  to  promote  the  delusive  scheme  of  "  a  balance  of 
power,"  or  for  national  aggrandizement,  or  personal  or  fam- 
ily sway.  Such  has  been  the  late  contest  between  France 
and  Prussia.  Amid  the  diversity  of  views  in  regard  to  the 
animus  of  its  origin  or  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  waged, 
we  can  see  but  little  that  is  to  be  commended.  On  the 
one  side  we  hear  Napoleon  styled  a  tyrant  and  usurper, 
and  on  the  other,  King,  now  Emperor,  William,  is  called  ''a 
butcher."  To  whichever  side  our  sympathies  may  incline, 
and  however  strong  our  desire  that  freedom,  equal  rights, 
and  justice  may  finally  prevail,  we  are  struck  with  the  alloy 
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of  motives  on  both  sides  that  appear  sordid  and  selfish,  and 
of  deeds  that  are  base  and  inhuman. 

The  patriots  of  the  Revolution  were  free,  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  not  only  from  overt  misdeeds,  but  from  any  purposes 
that,  in   a   Christian  light,  can   be   viewed  with  suspicion. 
They  bore  injuries,  and  even  insults,  from  the  mother  coun- 
try for  long  years.     It  was  hoped,  even  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  at  Lexington,  that  the  difficulties  between  us  and 
jreat   Britian  might  be  adjusted   without   war.     With   no 
bought  among  the  people  of  a  final  separation,  even  Wash- 
igton  seemed  hardly  persuaded,  until  near  the  Declaration 
f  Independence,  that  this   deadly  appeal  would   render  it 
ecessary  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

The  pacific  spirit  of  the  people  was  seen  up  to  and  at  the 
ery  opening  of  the  Revolution  and  in  sight  of  an  invading 
>rce.  When  the  British  troops  under  Col.  Smith  had  passed 
ly  father's  door  in  Lexington,  on  their  way  to  Concord, 
ly  grandmother  left  the  house,  taking  her  two  children,  my 
ither,  who  was  nine  years  old  that  day,  and  his  brother,  a 
oy  of  six,  to  spend  the  dread  day  with  a  neighbor  and  friend, 
L  foot-weary  soldier  had  fallen  behind  the  column,  and,  as 
[le  sun  was  rising,  he  met  and  salpted  my  grandmother. 
Good  morning,  madam,  the  king's  troops  are  diverting  you 

little  this  morning."  Her  reply,  in  the  custom  of  those 
ays,  was  from  Scripture,  in  the  language  of  the  elders  of  the 
>wn  of  Bethlehem,  who  met  Samuel,  and  "  trembled  at  his 
fining."  She  said,  "Come  ye  peaceably.?"  The  soldier 
3uld  not  reply,  as  the  prophet  did,  "  Peaceably ; "  but  said, 
ith  little  of  her  reverence,  "  Ah,  madam,  you  have  carried 
le  joke  rather  too  far  with  us." 

Nothing  was  done  at  that  critical  moment  except  on  the 
efensive.  While  our  citizens  were  active  on  the  morning  of 
tie  19th,  they  were  in  no  point  aggressive.  My  grandfather 
ad  seen  a  few  men  riding  on  horseback  past  his  house  at 
usk  on  the  evening  of  the  i8th ;  and,  as  the  wind  blew  their 
vercoats  open,  he  noticed  their  uniforms  underneath.  This 
roused  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  and  he,  with  another 
Qan,  was  sent  before  daylight  the  next  morning  to  get  intel- 
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ligence  of  any  movement  below  by  the  British  troops.  He 
stopped  in  Arlington,  then  Menotomy,  at  a  tavern  kept  by  a 
relative,  who  was  afterward  shot  in  the  face  by  a  soldier. 
While  he  was  there,  the  enemy  arrived,  and  some  of  them 
came  into  the  house,  and  my  grandfather  narrowly  escaped 
by  a  back  door.  He  found  his  horse  let  loose  and  injured, 
though  not  disabled.  He  returned  to  Lexington  and  pro- 
ceeded to  secure  a  few  valuables  in  his  house,  putting  the  sil- 
ver in  a  bedtick  which  he  let  down  into  his  deep  well,  and 
carrying  other  articles  to  a  neighboring  hill  and  burying  them 
under  a  mass  of  leaves.  When  the  British  troops  returned 
from  Concord,  they  entered  his  house,  broke  a  large  mirror, 
and  demolished  the  "  beaufet"  with  its  contents  of  valuable 
crockery,  parts  of  which  I  remember  seeing  in  my  boyhood. 
I  heard  my  grandfather  say  "  the  floor  had  stripes  of  blood 
all  over  it,  as  if  a  pig  had  been  stuck  and  dragged  around 
the  room."  Not  content  with  this  damage,  they  fired  at  the 
house  after  leaving  it,  several  bullets,  one  of  which  passed 
through  a  partition  on  which  I  often  gazed  from  the  bed  in 
my  childhood,  and  two  others  I  took  from  the  brick  lining  to 
our  walls  in  1815,  when  the  house  was  repaired.  The  British, 
in  their  wantonness,  {he  same  day  burned  three  houses 
within  a  mile  of  my  grandfather's,  one  of  them  belonging  to 
a  widow. 

The  Christian  forbearance  of  our  people  was  illustrated  in 
the  cool  and  prudent  conduct  of  Capt.  Parker,  who  com- 
manded the  company  of  "minute  men*'  who  met  the  enemy 
on  Lexington  Common  that  day.  My  grandfather  belonged 
to  this  company,  but  was  prevented  from  being  himself  in 
their  ranks,  as  he  had  been  sent  out  on  a  special  message  of 
reconnoitering.  The  captain  ordered  his  men  "  not  to  fire 
unless  they  were  fired  upon."  As  the  Httle  band  of  sixty 
stood  before  eight  hundred  disciplined  troops,  a  few  of  them 
naturally,  for  a  moment,  faltered.  Parker  ordered  every  man 
to  "stand  his  ground  till  he  should  order  him  to  leave  it; 
and  added,  that  he  would  "order  the  first  man  to  be  shot 
down  who  should  attempt  to  leave  his  pest."  I  have  often 
beard  individuals  who  witnessed  the  scenes  of  that  morning» 


b. 
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)e  them  in  detail.  Several  of  the  company  were  living 
my  early  manhood.  One,  William  Munroe,  lived  to 
:e  of  eighty-eight ;  another,  the  fifer  on  that  day,  and 
nly  sixteen,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three.  A  citizen, 
It  day  fifteen  years  old,  when  it  was  doubted  whether 
en  returned  the  British  fire  at  all,  would  say :  "  I  was 
spot  where  the  red-coats  stood,  after  the  battle  that 
id  saw  in  one  place  a  large  pool  of  blood."  He  lived 
f  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one. 
'ill  be  recollected  that  John  Hancock,  who  was  a  son  of 
inistcr  of  Lexington  by  that  name,  and  Samuel  Ad- 
here at  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  married  a 
e  of  John.  Hancock,  through  the  night  of  April  i8. 
were  advised,  after  the  attack  on  the  common,  and 
the  British  had  started  toward  Concord,  to  flee  for 
At  first  they  retired  to  a  hill  southeast  of  Mr. 
*s,  then  covered  with  wood.  While  waiting  here  for 
itish  column  to  pass  on,  the  almost  inspired  Adams, 
ig  on  a  rock  which  has-been  pointed  out  to  me  by 
)ther-in-law.  Gen.  Chandler,  who  owned  the  premises, 
1,  as  the  sun  was  a  little  way  up,  that  immortal  sen- 
"  What  a  glorious  morning  for  America  is  this  ! " 
en  heard  from  my  grandfather  the  history  of  the  en- 
r  between  James  Hayward,  of  Acton,  and  a  British 
at  a  house  by  the  foot  of  Fiske  Hill,  on  the  return 
loncord.  The  latter,  after  pillaging  the  house,  had 
d  for  a  draught  of  water  from  the  well.  Hayward  ap- 
ed him  and  exclaimed,  "  You  are  a  dead  man."  "  And 
you,"  was  the  reply ;  both  fired  and  both  fell,  the  one 
he  other  expired  the  next  day.  I  recalled  the  mcmor- 
ell  with  new  interest  April  19,  1835.  It  was  then, 
the  remains  of  the  martyr  soldiers  were  placed  under 
nument  at  Lexington,  that  Edward  Everett,  the  orator 
day,  exhibited  the  powder-horn  worn  by  Hayward  in 
iadly  encounter.  I  saw  the  hole  made  in  it  by  the 
^hich  killed  him,  and  was  glad  to  learn  recently  that 
nerated  relic  was  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Everett  to  the 
f  Acton,  and  is  now  deposited  in  that  place. 
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It  has  been  often  said  that  our  fathers  were  influenced  in 
the  Revolution  by  political  considerations  alone ;  that  it  was 
the  tax  upon  tea,  the  Stamp  Act,  and  especially  taxation 
without  representation  in  Parliament,  which  alone  moved 
them  to  resist  the  British  Government  Like  all  other  peo- 
ple, it  is  said,  they  were  selfish  in  their  purposes,  and  never 
rose  higher  in  any  event  than  to  seek  civil  liberty  for  them— 
selves  and  their  children.  I  think  this  an  egregious  injustice 
to  their  memory  ;  they  did,  indeed  thirst  for  civil  liberty,  and 
it  was  to  their  honor  that  they  led  the  van  in  establishing  the 
foundations  of  republican  institutions.  But  they  had  a  still 
higher  aim  than  this ;  their  motives  culminated  in  religion. 
As  far  back  as  the  great  Reformation,  when  the  right  of  pri- 
\-ate  judgment  in  all  concerns  between  God  and  the  soul  was 
established  against  the  claims  of  Papacy,  and  down  through 
the  exactions  of  the  crown  of  England  and  the  oppres- 
siveness of  her  Church,  we  can  trace  the  swelling  streams  of 
religious  liberty.  This  spirit  was  in  no  spot  more  rife  than 
in  the  town  where  the  Revolution  commenced.  As  early  as 
Dec.,  1691,  the  inhabitants  of  Lexington  started  a  subscrip- 
tion to  erect  "a  meeting-house."  At  the  very  first  meeting 
held  after  the  '*  Precinct,"  then  a  part  of  Cambridge,  was 
clothed  with  the  corporate  powers  which  the  inhabitants  had 
obtained  for  this  purpose,  they  taxed  themselves  for  the  sup- 
^>ort  of  the  gospel  Like  the  tax  list,  dated  April  22,  1692, 
the  subscription  paper  contains  the  names  of  all  the  notable 
citizens,  which  shows  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religious  in- 
stitutions. They  were  anxious,  it  appears,  for  good  roads, 
tor  military  defense,  and  especially  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  But  the  church  always  stood  nearest  their  hearts, 
and  drew  forth  their  largest  gifts  and  appropriations.  And 
here,  as  everywhere  throughout  the  Colonies,  the  clergy 
were  almost  uniformly  on  the  side  of  both  civil  and  religious 
libertv.  Mr.  Hancock,  the  second  minister  of  the  town, 
although  devoted  pre-eminently  to  his  profession,  saw  the 
ikhnI  01'  carrying  the  influence  of  religion  into  civil  afiairs. 
In  a  sermon  before  the  rulers  of  the  Colony, he  says,  "Great 

Q  arc  not  always  good ;    it  would  be  welU  it  would  be 
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ppy,  for  all  states  and  governments  if  they  were :  they 
ght  to  be  good,  yea,  the  best  of  men  ;  yet  many  times 
ey  are  the  worst  scourges  of  the  world,  and  plagues  of 
ankind."  His  successor.  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  a  devout  man, 
A  a  man  of  great  mental  abilities,  was  an  eminent. patriot, 
id  fitly  called  "a  statesman."  Several  important  public 
.pers  of  that  period  came  from  his  pen.  It  was  he  who 
rote  the  eloquent  inscription  on  the  monument  at  Lexing- 
n,  in  which  his  piety,  as  well  as  his  patriotism,  stands  forth 
mspicuously :  — 


« 


The  blood  of  these  Martyrs, 

In  the  cause  of  God  and  their  country, 

Was  the  cement  of  the  Union  of  these  States. 


**  Righteous  Heaven  approved  the  solemn  appeal ; 
Victory  crowned  their  arms  ;  and 
The  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  their  glorious  reward." 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  sermon,  April  19,  1776,  contrasts  the 
verent  and  devout  spirit  of  the  Colonists  with  the  irreli- 
ous  acts  of  the  British.  "  On  the  Sabbath,"  he  says,  —  it 
IS  Feb.  26,  177s,  —  "a  day  held  sacred  to  God  and  religion 
Christians,  while  God's  people  were  in  his  house,  a  de- 
:hment  of  these  instruments  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
mdestinely  landed  at  Marblehead,  and  made  a  quick  march 
Salem,  to  attempt  to  seize  upon  some  cannon  and  other 
litary  stores  deposited  there  to  be  ready  for  use."  In  his 
rrative  of  facts  that  occurred  April  19,  1775,  after  detailing 
5  bloody  scenes  of  that  day,  he  continued :  "  That  there  is 
jrod,  with  whom  is  the  power  and  the  glory  and  the  victory, 
certain :  whether  he  will  finally  give  up  this  people  into 
5  hands  of  those  who  have  thus  cruelly  commenced  hos- 
Lties  against  them  must  be  left  to  time  to  discover." 
In  the  same  pious  tone  the  citizens  of  Boston,  as  early  as 
68,  had,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  asked  the  cler- 
inen  of  the  town  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
nd  no  one  could  doubt  that,  when  the  British  saw  the  peo- 
e  meeting,  as  they  often  did,  to  seek  aid  and  guidance  from 
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God,  when  they  heard  the  tolling  of  bells  from  their  churches 
on    week   days,  and   saw   their  **  Christian    firmness,"  they 
feared  these  impressive  tokens  of  their  religious  faith,  unitecil 
with  their  patriotism,  more  than  they  did  their  arms.    Tli€5 
piety  of  such  men  as  Samuel  Adams  was  no  vain  pretense^- 
In  proscribing  him,  as  the  British  King  did,  he  and  his  nalioxi 
knew  that  they  aimed  their  edict  against  a  man  who,  liLc 
multitudes  of  his  coadjutors,  put  their  trust  in  the  God  €:p( 
battles.     The  name  of  John  Parker,  the  hero  who  led  tbe 
little  band  on  Lexington  Common,  April  19,  1775,  stands  on 
the  roll  of  the  church-members  of  that  town.     And  his  was 
no  empty  profession  of  religion.     He  showed  his  faith  by  bis 
dauntless  deeds ;  and  when  he  drew  his  sword  on  that  illus- 
trious morning,  he  knew  and  felt  that,  as  in'lhe  Bible  he  daily 
read  and  obeyed,  Israel  of  old  was  upheld  by  "  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  Gideon,"  so  should  he  and  his  men  fight  with 
strength  given  them  by  Jehovah. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  reinforcement  of  British 
troops  came  out  to  Lexington  in  the  after  part  of  this  mem- 
orable day  and  met  the  force  of  Col.  Smith  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  village.  On  this  spot,  it  is  probable,  the  shot  was 
fired  by  the  artillery  which  struck  the  church  on  the  com- 
mon, passing  through  or  near  the  pulpit,  and  falling  at  the 
door  of  one  of  Capt.  Parker's  company,  back  of  the  green 
where  the  enemy  were  met.  This  act  of  desecration  shocked 
all  who  ever  saw  its  effects.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morrill  of  Wil- 
mington, who  preached  the  annual  sermon  April  19,  1780^ 
says  of  it,  "  Let  the  mark  of  British  tyranny  made  in  the 
house  of  God  remain  till  time  itself  shall  consume  the  fabric 
and  it  moulders  into  dust."  I  recollect  seeing  this  cannon- 
ball  in  my  boyhood,  and  I  shared  in  the  feeling  of  horror  at 
the  tale  of  impiety  it  told. 

Of  those  who  bore  arms  on  that  eventful  morning,  twelve 
survived  to  my  early  manhood.  There  was  the  venerated 
Fiske,  who  told  in  my  hearing  many  a  sad  story  of  his  suffer- 
ings in  the  old  continental  army.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
men  carried  with  them  something  of  the  moral  power  that 
pervaded  Ihe  great  cause  they  so  nobly  defended.    I  recall 
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« 


e  large  form  of  the  veteran  Col.  William  Munroe,  two  years 
representative  of  the  town,  and  nine  years  one  of  its  select- 
3n,  the  sergeant  of  Capt.  Parker's  company,  a  man  of 
ave  and  determined  aspect.  His  oldest  daughter  married 
f  uncle,  the  boy  I  have  spoken  of  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
ten,  as  I  sat  by  his  side,  I  imagined  his  feelings  when  he 
iw  up  that  little  band  on  the  common.  He  was  a  man  of 
V  words,  but  they  were  wise  and  weighty.  No  profane 
ntence  ever  sullied  his  lips,  any  more  than  those  of  his 
mmander,  tempted  though  he  was  in  the  peril  and  excite- 
ent  of  that  hour.  What  a  contrast  did  those  men,  and  I  may 
id  to  them  many  if  not  all  of  the  survivors  of  that  com- 
Lny,  present  to  the  foul  language  of  Major  Pitcairn  in  that 
:ene :  "  Disperse,  ye  rebels ! "  repeated  with  an  oath  each 
nie.  We  are  struck  with  the  purity  of  the  men  in  general 
1  our  side  at  that  time,  compared  with  the  rank  vices  tend- 
ig  always  to  cluster  round  the  camp,  and  grown  to  fearful 
roportions  at  that  period  among  the  army  of  Gen.  Gage. 
In  speaking  of  the  religious  tone  of  those  who  defended  the 
mntry  in  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  we  should  always 
lar  in  mind  that  they  were,  to  a  large  extent,  cultivators  of 
e  soil  which  they  protected.  The  occupation  of  the  pa- 
cts at  Lexington  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that 
eir  home  was  called,  originally,  "  Cambridge  Farms."  As 
look  over  the  roll  of  Capt.  Parker's  company,  I  find  a  very 
•ge  proportion  of  them  were  farmers.  Several  family  es- 
tes  of  to-day  have  descended  from  men  of  that  corps.  My 
andfather  was  the  third  generation  who  had  owned  and 
cupied  the  same  estate  ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  add 
at  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  third  generation  of  the  family 
>m  him.  It  was  the  taunt  of  the  British  aristocracy  that 
ey  could  easily  put  down  the  "peasantry"  of  America. 
>  us  it  may  be  a  just  source  of  pride  that  our  country 
lined  its  independence  largely  through  the  toils  and  sacri- 
:es  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  "  In  defiance,"  says  Edward 
verett,  "of  the  whole  exerted  powers  of  the  British  empire, 
e  yeomanry  of  the  country  rose  as  a  man,  and  set  their 
res  on  this  dear  stake  of  hberty."  Cyrus  of  Persia,  and 
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Cato,  Virgil,  and  other  classic  writers,  have  celebrated  th< 
power  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Cowper  tells  us,  "  God  mad« 
the  country,  man  the  city."  And,  without  detracting  in  tt* 
least  from  the  noble  services  of  men  in  other  avocations,  i 
those  trying  days,  we  may  never  forget  that  it  was,  undc 
God,  by.  the  strong  arm  and  the  wise  counsels  of  the  gre^ 
agriculturist  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  united  labors  ^ 
men  who  fought  for  the  soil  they  owned  and  loved,  lookin 
up  to  the  God  of  nature  as  well  as  grace,  that  the  found 
tions  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  were  laid.  The  K  • 
man  empire  fell,  largely  because  her  citizens  forsook  the  clj 
ture  of  the  land  by  their  own  hands.  If  we  wish  to  save  tlm 
country  through  all  ages,  we  must,  like  our  fathers,  secu : 
holnes  for  the  people  ;  for  that  is  the  very  rock  of  a  nation 
virtue  and  stability. 

Let  one  thing  more  be  said  to  vindicate  the  Christie 
spirit  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  From  their  first  " 
their  last  act,  they  were,  as  a  whole,  free  from  the  temper 
malice  and  revenge.  They  hoped  against  hope  that  bloodshc 
might  be  avoided.  Stirred  at  some  moments  to  indignatio 
they  were  still  calm  and  forbearing.  The  Provincial  Co: 
gress  often  appealed  to  the  "  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Un 
verse,"  not  only  for  defense  amid  danger,  but  to  witness  tl 
purity  of  their  motives.  They  sought  every  possible  methc 
of  peaceable  redress  for  their  injuries ;  they  were  alwa^ 
averse  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war,  and  that  not  froi 
timidity,  but  upon  principle.  And  when  compelled  to  figh 
for  their  rights,  they  kept  steadily  in  view  their  accountabii 
ity  to  the  God  of  all  justice.  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Lunen- 
burg, in  preaching  the  annual  sermon  at  Lexington,  April 
i9>  ^7^3f  after  the  close  of  the  war,  gives,  as  its  motto,  "  The 
cause  was  from  the  Lord."  Although  they  could  not  forget 
the  transactions  of  the  past,  "  The  laws  of  Christianity,"  he 
says,  "oblige  us  to  forgive."  While  they  "mourned  over  the 
ashes  of  their  slaughtered  friends,"  he  called  them  to  give 
thanks  to  that  God  who  had  been  with  his  people  in  distress, 
and  carried  them  through,  and  who  alone  is  to  be  exalted  in 
their  salvation. 
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IPATIENCE. 

PROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KARL  JOHANN  PMlLIPP  SPITTA. 

There  goes  a  quiet  angel 

About  this  earthly  land ; 
For  earthly  needs,  with  comfort, 

He  comes  at  God's  command. 
His  look  doth  peace  and  favor 

And  gentle  kindness  show ; 
Oh,  follow  thou  that  Angel 

Of  Patience,  here  below ! 

« 

He  leads  thee  always  truly 

Through  every  earthly  griefi 
With  joyful  hope  foretelling 

A  time  of  blest  relief. 
For  art  thou  quite  despairing  — 

His  courage  conquers  still ; 
He  helps  thy  cross  to  carry. 

And  brings  good  out  of  ill. 

He  turns  to  tender  sadness 

The  soul's  most  bitter  pain, 
And  dips  in  still  submission 

The  heart  that  strives  in  vain. 
He  makes  the  darkest  hour 

Returning  light  reveal, 
And  surely,  if  not  quickly, 

Thy  every  wound  will  heal. 

He  chides  not  at  thy  weeping. 

When  he  would  bid  it  cease ; 
Nor  does  he  blame  thy  longing, 

But  hushes  it  to  peace ; 
And  when,  while  storms  are  raging, . 

Thou,  murm'ring,  askest,  Why? 
tn  silence,  sweetly  smiling. 

Points  upward  for  reply. 


39^  TO   AN   ANTIOPA  BUTTERFLY. 

He  has  not  to  each  question 

Prompt  answer  for  thine  ear : 
His  motto  is,  "  Endure  thou  I 

The  resting-place  is  near." 
So  walks  he  close  beside  thee, 

But  with  infrequent  speech, 
His  thoughts  through  distance  hasting. 

The  gpreat,  blest  goal  to  reach. 


S.  C  R 


TO  AN   ANTIOPA   BUTTERFLY. 

Wanderer  with  me  in  this  sunlight, 

Art  thou  sharer  of  my  joy? 
Do  such  thronging  hopes  and  memories 

Form  thy  fancy's  sweet  employ  ? 

Thou,  as  I,  hast  tasted  pleasure, 
Thou,  with  me,  hast  suffered  pain  ; 

We  have  both  sur\nved  a  winter, 
Spring  revives  us  both  again. 

But  thv  winter  onlv  witnessed 

The  moon  six  times  her  courses  run ; 

The  stormv  clouds  of  mine  outmeasured 
Thrice  the  circuit  of  the  sun  I 

Thine  was  passed  in  torpid  slumber. 
Pain  or  fear  thou  didst  not  know  ; 

Mine  m:d  frequent  fears  and  anguish, 
Agonv  in  ever\*  throe. 

But  thv  ior,  rmewed  in  sunshine. 
Soon  in  endless  death  shall  close ; 

Mine,  the  sua  h;ai5elf  outlasteth ; 
IVa:h  nn-  being  never  knows. 

Such  the  A!i*w:5e  Fa:her's  pleasure, 
Hrghes:  gvxxi  we  neach  through  pain ; 

Half  the  joy  oi"  Apnl's  susshiae 
Comes  cnMB  coiki  Decembtf  s  nun. 
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HOSEA   BALLOU. 

BY  A.  P.   PUTNAM. 

HosEA  Ballou,  or  "  Father  Ballou,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  the«  Universalists,  was  born  April  30,  1771.     The 
centennial  anniversary  of  his  birthday  will  accordingly  occur 
during  the  present  month.     The  denomination  of  Christians, 
whose  history  his  life  and  labors  so  largely  illustrated,  very 
fitly  propose  to  devote  the  day,  which  happily  falls  this  year 
on  Sunday,  to  a  grateful  commemoration,  in  their  churches, 
of  the  man  and  his  work.     Born  as  he  was  about  six  months 
after  John  Murray  first  landed  on  our  American  shores,  and 
having  spent  the  more  than  sixty  years  of  his  ministry  in  the 
propagation  and  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  final  restora- 
tion of  all  mankind,  his  history  well-nigh  covers  the  whole 
term  of  the  existence  of  distinctive  and  organized  Universal- 
ism  in  this  country.     In  view  especially  of  the  marked  prom- 
inence, distinguished  services,  and  wide-spread  influence  of 
Mr.  Ballou,  his  history  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  history 
of  his  sect. 

His  birthplace  was  Richmond,  N.  H.  His  father  was 
Maturin  Ballou,  a  Baptist  preacher  of  the  strictest  Calvin- 
istic  views,  of  the  most  reverential  spirit,  and  of  the  highest 
integrity  of  character.  There  were  eleven  children,  and 
Hosea  was  the  youngest.  From  several  of  the  six  sons, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Universalist  or  Baptist  preachers, 
have  descended  a  still  larger  number  of  ministers  of  the 
great  salvation,  who  have  borne  the  family  name,  and  among 
whom  may  be  particularly  mentioned  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  D.D. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  "Ancient  History  of  Universal- 
ism,"  and  the  first  President  of  Tufts  College,  and  was  de- 
servedly honored  for  his  talents,  attainments,  piety,  and 
worth.  The  Ballous,  by  their  numerical  force  as  well  as  by 
their  eminent  ability,  have  exerted  a  very  important  influence 
upon  the  denomination  with  which  they  have  been  connected. 
The  mother  of  the   Hosea  whose  history  we  are  briefly 
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sketching  died  when  this  youngest  of  her  sons  was  only 
about  two  years  old.     The  child  was  early  instructed  by  his 
parents  in  the  Calvinistic  faith,  and  When  he  was  eighteen  he 
joined  the  Baptist  Church  of  which  his  father  had  been  the 
pastor.     At  this  time  there  were  in  Richmond  and  vicinity  a 
few  persons  who  had  been  converted  to  Universalism  by 
Elder  Caleb  Rich,  himself  a  convert  from  tha  Baptist  per- 
suasion.    Elder  Rich,  Adam  Streeter,  and  Thomas  Barnes 
were  among  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Universalism  in  that 
part  of  New  England.     They  came  to  embrace  this  doctrine 
through  their  own  independent  thought  and  study,  uninflu- 
enced by  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  created  by  his  preaching  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  in   New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  places,  but  of  whom  they  knew  but  little.     By  conver- 
sation with  some  of  the  converts  of  Elder  Rich,  and  through 
much  serious  reflection,  young  Ballou  was  led  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  some  of  the  theological  views  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.     In  the  next  spring  after  he  joined  the  church,  he 
went  with  his  brother  Stephen  to  stay  awhile  in  Westfield, 
N. Y.     Stephen  was  alarmed  as  he  saw  Hosea's  tendencies  to 
Universalism.     But  the  mind  of  the  latter  became  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  its  new  impressions.     He  soon  returned 
to  Richmond,  strong  in  the  belief  that  all  men  would  be 
saved ;  and  finding  that  his  brother  David,  who  was  twelve 
years  his  senior,  had  also  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine,  and  had  begun  to  preach  it,  he  himself  entered 
upon  his  preparation  to  preach  it  too.     He  was  now  but 
nineteen  years  of  age.     He  never  yet  had  attended  school 
His  chief  school  had  been  the  farm.     Nature,  of  which  he 
was  a  genuine  lover,  had,  however,  opened  to  him  in  the 
fields  and  flowers  a  book  rich  with  wondrous  lessons.     Few 
other  books  were  at  his  command.     The  Bible  was  his  daily 
companion.     He  knew  of  no  other  printed  volume  wherein 
the  cheering,  thrilling  faith  which  he  had  embraced  was  set 
forth.     In  one  important  sense  Ballouism  may  be  said  to 
have  been  an  indigenous  plant  of  Richmond,  N.H. 

Hosea  Ballou,  because  he  was  thus  guilty  of  the  oflense  of 
believing  that  all,  rather  than  a  part  only,  of  mankind  would 
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finally    be   saved,    was   excommunicated    from    his    father's 
church.      Not   that   he  was  less  pure,  honest,  devout,   and 
excellent  than  he  was  before,  but  simply  that  he  believed,  in 
the  largest  and  noblest  sense,  that  God  was  Love.     How  lit- 
tle did  his  persecutors  know  what  it  was  they  were  doing, 
and  who  it  was  they  were  seeking  to  shut  out  of  the  King- 
dom !     In  numberless  like  cases  since  that  day,  as  well  as 
before,  the  victims  of  such   ghostly  tyranny  have  trembled 
and  recanted  at  the  visitation  of  this  theological  ban.     Hosea 
^wras  made  of  sterner  stuff.     He  had  only  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  the  sacred  Word  that  had  spoken  to  him.     He  was 
obedient  still  to  the  heavenly  voice.     He  had  a  mission  to 
fulfill,  and  he  bravely  went  forth  to  accomplish  it. 

In  1783  John  Murray  suggested  to  his  friend  Noah  Par- 
ker, of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  an  annual  meeting  of  those  who  in 
different  places  stood  forth  as  public  witnesses  to  the  Univer- 
salist  faith.     The  first  gathering  took  place  at  Oxford,  Mass., 
Sept.  14,  1785.     Ministers  and  delegates  were  present  from 
the  various  scattered  societies.     Among  the  former  were  Mr. 
Murray  himself  and  Rev.  Elhanan  Winchester.     From  this 
meeting,  which  Mr.  Murray  described  as  "  truly  primitive," 
the  Universalist  body  dates  its  organized  existence,  and  re- 
ceived its  denominational  name.     These  annual  gatherings 
continued  to  be  regularly  held,  and  grew  at  last  into  the 
yearly  meetings  of  the  General  Convention,  with  which  the 
reader  is  sufficiently  familiar.     At  the  meeting  of  1791,  also 
held  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Ballou  met  Mr.  Murray  for  the  first  time. 
Even  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  sect  important  differ- 
ences began  to  appear,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Murray 
subsequently  took  less  interest  in  these  occasions  than  he  did 
previously. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Ballou  preached  his 
first  sermon,  holding  forth  at  the  house  of  a  Deacon  Thayer, 
in  Richmond.  The  effort  was  so  decided  a  failure  that  it  was 
seriously  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  succeed  in  the  min- 
istry. The  second  attempt  was  even  more  unfortunate  than 
the  first.  After  the  third,  he  thought  he  should  never  make 
another.     Yet  here  was  a  man  who  was  destined  to  be  one 
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o^  the  most  original,  interesting,  and  successful  preachers  of 
his  time. 

During  the  first  fevv  years  of  his  ministry  his  time  was 
divided  between  working  m  the  fields,  teaching  school  win- 
ters, and  missionary  labors  in  various  parts  of  the  region  in 
which  he  lived.  Wherever  he  could  assemble  an  audience, 
whether  within  doors  or  without,  he  dispensed  the  word  of 
life.  The  difficulties  which  he  encountered  at  the  outset 
soon  began  to  give  way.  His  familiar,  extemporaneous 
speech,  and  his  acute,  fresh,  and  striking  manner  of  treating 
the  subjects  he  presented,  had  the  effect  to  attract  large 
numbers  to  hear  him.  All  who  listened  to  him  felt  that  he 
had  a  noble  future  before  him. 

In  the  earliest  part  of  his  career  as  a  preacher,  he  was,  like 
John  Murray,  Adam  Streeter,  Caleb  Rich,  Thomas  Barnes, 
and  quite  all  of  the  first  Universalist  ministers,  a  high-toned 
Trinitarian  and  Calvinist,  the  only  point  of  dissent  from  the 
prevalent  theology  being  in  relation  to  the  dogma  of  endless 
punishment.  These  men  grounded  their  arguments  for  the 
final  salvation  of  all  upon  the  same  general  principles  which 
led  others  to  believe  in  the  salvation  of  only  the  so-called 
**  eltxt!'  But  at  length  Mr.  Ballou,  through  patient  and  ear- 
nest thought  and  study,  began  to  doubt  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  more  he  pursued  his  fearless  investigations, 
the  more  was  he  convinced  that  it  was  unreasonable  and 
unscriptural.  Soon,  also,  he  called  in  question  the  generally 
received  view  of  the  Atonement.  A  process  was  going  on  in 
his  mind  which  was  destined  to  revolutionize  American  Uni- 
versalism. 

He  had  never  been  formally  ordained  to  the  gospel  minis- 
try when  the  Convention  met  at  Oxford,  in  1794.  Mr.  Win- 
chester, who  delivered  the  sermon  on  the  occasion,  as  he 
drew  near  the  end  of  his  discourse,  took  up  the  Bible,  and, 
holding  it  against  the  breast  of  the  youthful  preacher,  who 
was  in  the  pulpit  with  him.  exclaimed,  "Brother  Ballou,  I 
press  to  your  heart  the  written  Jehovah."  Then,  after  a 
moment,  he  turned  to  Elder  Young,  and  commanded  bira» 
saying.  '*  Brother  Young,  charge  him  !"     The  Elder  immcdi- 
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itely  did  as  directed,  and  Hosea  Ballou  was  not  less  effectu- 
illy  ordained  to  preach  the  gospel  than  he  would  have  been 
f  there  had  been  a  regular,  canonical,  and  expected  laying 
)n  of  hands.  The  effect  upon  the  audience  of  this  singular 
>roceeding  was  startling  and  impressive. 

It  was  during  this  year  of  1794  that  Mr.  Ballou  first  be- 
:ame  a  settled  minister  in  Dana,  Mass.,  a  township  which 
vas  then  a  part  of  Hard  wick.  Here  he  remained  until  1802, 
^ving  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  societies  in  Oxford,  Charl- 
on,  and  other  more  distant  places,  to  which  he  was  accus- 
omed  to  ride  on  horseback.  His  salary  amounted  to  only 
ive  dollars  a  week.  He  was  obliged  to  eke  out  his  support 
yy  tilling  land  and  teaching  school.  Yet  small  as  was  his 
ncome,  good  match-making  Elder  Rich  evidently  thought  he 
night  maintain  a  family  ;  for  he  directed  his  particular  atten- 
ion  to  a  Miss  Ruth  Washburn  of  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  with 
vhom  our  young  minister  was  joined  in  marriage  in  1796,  and 
vith  whom  he  lived  in  the  happiest  relations  until  his  death, 
Lfty-six  years  afterward.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  mention  the 
act  that  it  was  while  he  was  thus  settled  in  Hardwick  that  he 
tntered  into  a  long  correspondence  upon  theological  subjects 
vith  Rev.  Joel  Foster,  minister  of  the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
ional  Church  in  New  Salem,  Mass.  The  letters  of  both  par- 
ies were  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  are  especially 
nteresting  as  affording  traces  of  some  of  Mr.  Ballou's  doubts 
vhether  there  is  any  future  punishment  at  all  after  death. 

In  1799  Mr.  Ballou  made  his  first  public  avowal  of  his 
)elief  in  the  Unitarian  doctrine  concerning  the  relations  of 
he  Son  to  the  Father.  This  took  place  in  Mr.  Murray's  own 
:hurch  in  Boston,  while  Mr.  Murray  himself  was  absent  on  a 
risit  at  the  South.  Mrs.  Murray,  to  whom  as  well  as  to  her 
lusband  such  a  view  was  most  abhorrent,  was,  however,  pres- 
ent at  the  service,  and  at  her  instigation,  just  as  Mr.  Ballou 
was  to  announce  the  closing  hymn,  a  Mr.  Balch  rose  in  the 
singing  seats  and  eJlclaimed  aloud  to  the  congregation,  "  I 
wish  t  give  notice  that  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
preached  here  this  afternoon  is  not  the  doctrine  which  is 

usually  preached  in  this  house."    Mr.  Ballou,  always  self-pos- 
10  / 
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sessed.  cool,  and  ready  with  an  apt  reply,  listened  quietly  to 
the  speaker  at  the  other  end  of  the  church,  and  then  simply 
remarked,  "The  audience  will  please  to  take  notice  of  what 
our  brother  has  said/'  —  immediately  afterward  proceeding  to 
read  the  hymn.     Father  Stacy,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  records 
another  illustration  of  this  happy  way  which  Mr.  Ballou  had 
of  turning  away  wrath.     A  Universalist  service  was  to  take 
place  in  the  Court  House  in  Windsor,  Vt.     A  furious  little 
orthodox  sheriff,  with  sword  in  hand,  placed  himself  at  the 
door  and  sought  to  drive  away  the  heretics  as  they  drew  near 
the  building.     At  the  appointed  hour  the  clergy  came  in  a 
bcdy,  led  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who,  as  he  saw  the  demonstrative 
magistrate  flourishing  his  weapon  of  attack  and  defense,  said 
very  pleasantly,  "Peter,  put  up  thy  sword  into  his  place.*' 
The  sheriff  hung  his  head  for  shame  and  walked  off  to  his 
home,  while  the  ministers  entered  the  Court  House  and  wor- 
shiped in  peace. 

Hosea  Kallou's  Unitarianism,  as  well  as  his  Universalism, 
was  mainly  the  result  of  his  own  independent  thought  and 
study.  Dr.  May  hew  and  Rev.  James  Freeman  of  Boston 
had  already  preached  Anti-Trinitarian  views  in  that  city,  and 
Dr.  Priestley  and  a  Mr.  Butler  had  preached  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  But  Mr.  Ballou's  circumstances  had 
not,  it  is  likely,  allowed  him  to  know  what  these  men  be- 
lieved and  taught. 

The  future  leader  of  Universalism  in  America  had  already 
made  his  mark  and  was  a  popular  preacher.  He  now  boldly 
and  frequently  attacked  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Atonement,  as  well  as  that  of  Kvcrlasting  Punishment.  His 
influence  had  begun  to  be  widely  felt.  He  had  preached 
several  convention  sermons,  had  visited,  in  his  work  of  the 
ministry,  many  places  in  New  England,  and  had  made  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  those,  far  and  near,  who  professed  the 
Universalist  faith.  Mr.  Murray  was  much  dibturbed  by  Mr. 
Ballou's  advancing  views  and  by  his  growing  influence.  '^ 
was  on  this  account  that  he  sometimes  seemed  a  little  cold 
or  unfriendly  towards  his  younger  brother  when  they  chanced 
to  meet. 
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In  February,  1803,  Mr.  Ballou  removed  to  Barnard,  Vt.,  and 
vas  there  formally  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  in  Scp- 
ember  of  the  same  year,  his  previous  ordination  by  Mr. 
/Vinchcster  being  rcgarded#as  not  sufficiently  regular  and 
egal.  In  and  about  this  town  he  continued  to  preach  until 
809.  During  this  time  he  added  to  his  arduous  labors  as  a 
Treacher  those  of  an  author,  giving  to  the  public  the  first 
editions  of  his  well-known  works,  **  Notes  on  the  Parables," 
and  "A  Treatise  on  the  Atonement."  The  latter  had  an 
immense  influence  in  setting  the  minds  of  Universalists  free 
from  the  Calvinistic  dogmas  which  were  still  retained  by 
Murray  and  Winchester. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  settlement  at  Barnard  that 
he  attended  the  very  important  annual  Convention  held  at 
Winchester,  N.  H.  The  occasion  was  a  marked  era  in  the 
^listory  of  the  denomination,  inasmuch  as  it  was  then  that 
this  body  of  Christians  laid  down  the  platform  of  faith  upon 
^hich  they  have  stood  from  that  day  to  this.  Twenty  min- 
asters  were  present.  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Winchester,  the 
^Wo  men  who,  nearly  up  to  this  date,  had  given  to  American 
vJniversalisnri  its  theological  character,  were  not  at  this  meet- 
itig.  Mr.  Winchester,  six  years  before,  had  been  gathered  to 
bis  fathers,  and  Mr.  Murray  probably  absented  himself  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  doctrinal  tendencies  of  the  body.  But 
"Jere  were  Hosea  Ballou,  Zebulon  Streeter  (Adam,  his 
brother,  had  died  in  1786)  Caleb  Rich,  Thomas  Barnes, 
Jephaniah  Lathe,  Wm.  Farwell,  David  Ballou,  Jacob  Young, 
jeorge  Richards,  Edward  Turner,  Solomon  Glover,  Waller 
ind  Edwin  Ferris,  Ebcnezer  Paine,  Cornelius  G.  Person, 
oshua  Flagg.  Miles  T.  Wooley,  James  Babbitt,  Nathaniel 
>mith  and  James  Foster,  —  a  most  remarkable  assemblage  V)f 
)rave,  earnest,  self-denying  pioneers,  of  whom  any  sect  might 
)e  proud.  Four  new  candidates  for  the  ministry  received 
etters  of  fellowship  and  a  license  to  preach,  Samuel  Smith, 
Moah  Murray,  Nathaniel  Stacy  and  Abr^er  Kneeland.  The 
i^encrabje  Zebulon  Streeter  was  moderator  of  the  Conven- 
:ion,  and  Hosea  Ballou  was  one  of  the  preachers. 

The  committee  who  had  been  appointed  the  previous  year. 
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1802,  to  devise  "a  plan  of  fellowship  in  faith  and  practice," 
were  Zebulon  Streeter,  Geo.  Richards,  Hosea  Ballou,  Walter 
Ferris  and  Zephaniah  Lathe.  They  now  brought  forward 
their  statement,  which  called  fdl^th  a  long  and  earnest,  but 
very  kind  and  candid  debate.  Hosea  Ballou,  Geo.  Richards, 
Zephaniah  Lathe,  Walter  Ferris,  and  others,  favored  its 
adoption ;  while  Noah  Murray,  Edward  Turner,  and  others 
opposed  it,  basing  their  opposition  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  seen  enough  of  the  evil  effects  of  creeds,  and  that  the 
Bible  alone  should  be  their  standard  of  faith.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  urged  that  the  proposed  measure  was  necessary 
to  any  effective  organization  and  to  the  best  fellowship  of  the 
spirit,  while  the  oppressive  rule  of  what  was  called  the  "Stand- 
ing Order "  made  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  they  should 
have  a  proper  and  distinct  existence  as  a  religious  sect  The 
opposition  at  length  yielded,  and  the  statement  was  unani- 
mously adopted.     It  was  as  follows  :  — 

"Article  I.  We  believe  in  one  God,  whose  nature  is 
Love,  revealed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  grace  ;  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole  human  family  to 
holiness  and  happiness. 

**  Art.  II.  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of 
God,  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  final  destination  of  mankind. 

"Art.  III.      We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness  , 
are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  believers  ought  to  be 
careful  to  maintain  order  and  practice  order  ;  for  these  things 
are  good  and  profitable  to  men." 

This  statement  was  drawn  up  by  the  excellent  Walter 
Ferris,  and  the  great  service  he  thus  rendered  to  the  de- 
nomination with  which  he  was  connected  deserves  most 
honorable  mention.  These  articles  are  entirely  free  from 
the  Calvinistic  errors  of  Murray  and  Winchester,  and  are  so 
comprehensive  in  what  they  include,  so  finely  in  accord  with 
the  most  enlightened  Christian  doctrine,  and  are  so  admira- 
ble in  expression,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  of 
our  own  time  to  write  a  better  creed  than  this.  The  Uni- 
versalist  body  has  ever  since  been  true  to  the  sure  founda- 
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►n  which  was  laid  for  them  at  Winchester  in  1803  ;  and  at 
e  recent  Centennial  Celebration  at  Gloucester  the  ministers 
d  delegates  of  the  denomination,  assembled  from  twenty 
(Terent  states  of  the  Union,  re-adopted  this  statement  by  an 
nost  unanimous  vote,  only  a  single  voice  dissenting.  They 
lim  that  they  find  an  immense  good  in  such  an  author- 
ed expression  of  the  faith  of  their  churches,  and  that  with- 
it  it  they  could  not  raise  the  large  amounts  of  money  which 
e  so  freely  contributed  for  their  denominational  institutions 
id  enterprises. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Ballou  became  the  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
)ciety  in  Portsmouth,  and  here  wrote  his  "  Candid  Review," 
id  engaged  in  several  theological  controversies  with  promi- 
jnt  orthodox  clergymen.  At  this  time  also  he  assisted  in 
liting  a  religious  quarterly,  entitled  '*  The  Gospel  Visitant," 

whose  pages  he  continued  to  contribute  after  he  removed 
•  Salem  in  1815.  It  was  during  his  connection  with  this 
agazine  that  he  "  became  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Scrip- 
ires  begin  and  end  the  history  of  sin  in  flesh  and  blood,  and 
lat  beyond  this  mortal  existence  the  Bible  teaches  us  no 
her  sentient  state  but  that  which  is  called  by  the  blessed 
ime  of  Life  and  Immortality."  Universalists,  previously  to 
lis  time,  had  generally  believed  in  a  future  limited  punish- 
ent.  But  such  was  Mr.  Ballou's  influence,  and  so  industri- 
isly  did  he  indoctrinate  the  body  in  his  newly  embraced 
ews,  that  as  early  as  1824,  the  sect  quite  universally  ac- 
ipted  the  theory  of  the  cessation  of  all  suffering  for  sin,  at 
jath.  This  theory  is  still  held  by  what  is  called  the  old 
:hool  of  Universalists.  The  mind  of  the  denomination  at 
rge,  however,  has  reacted  from  this  extreme  view,  and  ac- 
Qowledges  "  a  moral  connection  of  the  present  life  with  the 
iture." 

Mr.  Ballou  removed  to  Boston  in  181 7,  and  there  continued 
le  pastor  of  a  Second  Church  (Rev.  Paul  Dean  being  the 
linister  of  the  First),  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1852. 

This  was  the  most  active  and  useful  part  of  his  career.. 
1  1 8 19  he  started  "The  Universalist  Magazine,"  the  first 
Universalist  paper  published  in  the  United  States,  and  proba- 
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bly  in  the  world,     A  few  years  afterward  he  associated  with 
him  in  his  editorial  work  Thomas  Whittemore,  whom  he  in- 
duced to  leave  the  shoe  bench  for  the  ministry.     Still  later 
the  paper  was  published  under  the  name  of  "  The  Trumpet 
and  Universalist  Magazine,"  and  was  edited  for  about  thirty 
years  by  Mr.  Whittemore  alone.      This  weekly  exercised  a 
vast  influence  upon  the  thought  and  life  of  the  denomination. 
Mr.  Ballou  and  Mr.  Whittemore  were  devoted  friends fcf 
each  other  to  the  last,  and  the  former  still  wrote  for  "The 
Trumpet"  after  he  left  the  editorial  chair.     In   1831  he  be- 
gan, in  connection  with  his  nephew  and   namesake,  Hosea 
Ballou  2d,  D.D.,  the  publication  of  "The  Universalist  Expos- 
itor," and  continued  his  literary  labors  by  preparing  for  the 
press  and  giving  to  the  public  various  volumes  of  sermons 
and  books  of  a  controversial  character.     They  are  all  marked 
by  the  peculiar  shrewdness  of  thought,  logical  acumen  and 
candor  in  argument,  which  ever  distinguished  their  author. 
Meanwhile,  as  before,  he  went  hither  and  thither  in  the  im- 
mediate  vicinity,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  to  preach 
and  lecture.     After  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin  became  his  colleague 
in  January,    1846,  the  venerable  apostle  and   reformer  ex- 
tended his  travels  into  many  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  still 
proclaiming  the  doctrines  he  loved  so  well,  and  carrying  with 
him  to  thousands,  far  and  near,  the  benedictions  of  a  true 
and  faithful  man  of  God.     It  is  said  that  he  preached  more 
than  ten  thousand  sermons,  and  that  his  writings,  if  all  pub- 
lished in   book  form,  would  make  one  hundred    i2mo  vol- 
umes.     He  was  eighty-one  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and 
sixty  of  these  had  been  spent  in  the  active,  incessant  promul- 
gation of  the  great  doctrine  of  God's   impartial  love,  and  of 
the  final  and  universal  restoration.     His  last  sermons  were 
preached  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1852, 
eight  days  before  his  death,  from  the  texts,  Ecclesiastes  xii. 
13,  14,  and  Titus  ii.  11,  12.     His  funeral  was  on  the  ninth  of 
June,  the  impressive  services  at  his  church  being  attended 
by  an  immense  crowd  of  people  of  all  denominations,  and  a 
large  concourse  of  mourners  and  citizens  following  the  re- 
mains to  the  tomb.     The  body  was  at  this  time  laid  in  the 
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'ing^groiind  at  the  foot  of  the  common,  but  Was  afterward 
)ved  to  Mount  Auburn. 

osea  Ballou  was  a  man  of  superior  gifts  both  of  mind 
heart.  He  was  keen  of  perception,  adroit  in  argument, 
lady  wit,  and  of  sterling  common  sense.  His  tastes  were 
>le  and  his  manner  plain  and  unaffected.  He  loved  all 
(  and  beautiful  things.  —  nature,  little  children,  universal 
,  and  most  of  all  the  Heavenly  Father.  In  all  his  domes- 
elations,  and  in  his  whole  social  intercourse,  he  was  affa- 
kind,  affectionate  and  true.  His  faith  and  trust  in  God 
;  as  strong  and  unshaken  as  the  hills.  His  piety  was 
),  pure  and  sweet,  and  his  heart  was  never  embittered, 
his  serene  nature  disturbed,  by  the  persecutions  of  men. 
had  a  genuine  spirit  of  prayer,  and  his  rare  Christian  faith 
1  breathed  itself  out  in  holy  song.  Of  one  of  the  collec- 
5  of  hymns  which  he  aided  in  compiling  for  church  use,  a 

large  proportion  were  written  by  himself,  and  not  a  few 
lem  betray  a  fine  poetic  vein.  But  he  as  .little  claimed 
e  a  poet  as  he  did  to  be  a  man  of  erudition.  He  was 
who  was  raised  up  to  preach  to  the  common  people,  in 
I,  clear,  honest,  Saxon  words,  just  views  of  God*s  charac- 
of  the  Divine  Government,  and  of  the  duty  and  destiny 
lan.     That  such  a  life  of  varied  and  extensive  influence 

usefulness  should  have  been  lived  by  one  who  never 
red  the  schoolroom  as  a  pupil,  and  who,  against  adverse 
imstances,  was  obliged  to  work  his  way  to  success  by  his 

exertions,  so  little  aided  by  the  help  of  others,  seems 
>st  incredible,  but  yet  presents  a  lesson  that  is  full  of  en- 
agement  to  every  youth  whose  path  is  hedged  about  by 
:ulties  and  disheartenments.  The  way  of  duty  is  indeed 
'er  the  way  to  glory. 

"  He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 
On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands. 
Through  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevailed. 
Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  himself  is  Sun  and  Moon." 


.!» 
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For  one,  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  that  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune in  my  boyhood  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  many  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  the  Universalist  body  of  that  time  some 
of  the  great  truths  of  a  rational,  cheering,  blessed  Christian 
faith.  I  like  to  recall  them  now,  —  Hosea  Ballou,  HoseaBal- 
lou  2d,  Sebastian  and  Russell  Streeter,  Walter  Balfour,  and 
Father  Jones,  Thomas  Whittemore  and  Otis  A.  Skinner, 
Sylvanus  Cobb  and  Henry  Bacon,  who  have  passed  away, 
and  other  honored  men  who  are  still  among  the  living.  Say, 
if  we  will,  that  they  were  sometimes  too  sectarian  in  their 
views,  and  had  not  in  all  cases  enjoyed  the  culture  of  the 
schools.  Yet  they  witnessed  to  a  good  confession,  and  they 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  we  all  see  more  clearly  and  enjoy  a 
larger  inheritance  that  such  men  have  lived  and  wrought 

But  more  than  all,  do  I  remember  **  Father  Ballou,"  who 
had  been  years  before,  occasionally,  a  guest  of  my  grand- 
parents  when   the   infant   Universalist  Society  in  Danvers 
worshiped  in  the  little  brick  schoolhouse  near  the  Topsfield 
line,  —  remember  him,  as  subsequently,  from  time  to  time,  he 
appeared  in   the  church  at  the  "  Neck,"  with  his  tall  and 
stately  form,  his  benevolent  face,  and  his  easy,  natural,  famil- 
iar,  extemporaneous  speech.     How  versed   he   was   in  the 
Scriptures !     How  clear  and  cogent  his  reasonings,  so  lucid 
in  their  strength,  that,  though  they  dealt  with  the  deep  things 
of  God,  a  child  could  understand  them  !     How  riveted  to  the 
end  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  how  unfailing  the  oc- 
casional ripple  of  laughter  that  would  now  and  then  steal 
over  the  congregation,  as  the  preacher  made  some  happy, 
good-humored  hit  at  his  '*  partialist  brethren,"  as  he  was  fond 
of  calling  the  Orthodox,  or  as  he  clinched  with  his  close,  in- 
genious, and  relentless  logic,  some  grand  proposition  in  The- 
ology which  he  essayed  to  prove !     These  are  some  of  the 
recollections  of  boyhood  which  it  is  pleasant  to  recall,  espe- 
cially during  the  month  which  witnesses  the  Centennial  An- 
niversary of  Hosea  Bailouts  birthday.     May  the  century  that 
is  to  come  share  more  largely  his  spirit  and  his  faith  than 
has  the  century  that  is  gone ! 
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CONVOCATION   ON   THE   REVISION   OF   THE   BIBLE. 

[A  FRIEND,  Rev.  H.  F.  Jenks,  prepared  for  us  a  very  full  and 
interesting  abstract  of  the  recent  discussions  in  this  body.  We 
regret  that  a  want  of  room  prevents  our  printing  it  entire.  It 
shows  the  bigotry  and  the  liberality,  the  humiliating  ignorance  and 
narroi^ness  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  comprehensive  learning  and 
largeness  of  thought  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  English  Church.  The  exclusive  sentiments  prevailed  in  the 
upper  House  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  four ;  but  in  the  lower  House  a 
vote  virtually  negativing  that  of  the  Bishops  was  carried  by  twenly- 
"three  to  nineteen.  We  are  able  to  give  only  a  few  specimens  to 
show  the  temper  of  the  debate.  —  Ed.] 

When  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  a  year  ago,  deter- 
mined to  enter  upon  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  chairman, 
presented  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  "That  it  is  desira- 
l)le  that  Convocation  shall  nominate  a  body  of  its  own  mem- 
bers to  undertake  the  Avork  of  revision,  which  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  scholar- 
ship,  to  whatever  nation  or  religious  body  they  may  belong!* 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  committee  extended 
invitations  to  a  number  of  scholars  eminent  for  classical  at- 
tainments and  Biblical  criticism,  and  among  them  to  Dr. 
Newman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Rev.  Vance  Smith,  a  Uni- 
tarian. The  former  declined  the  invitation,  but  the  latter 
accepted  it  and  took  his  place  in  the  body  of  revisers ;  and 
when  they  partook  of  the  coinmunion  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, before  entering  upon  their  work,  he  participated  with 
them  in  the  celebration,  to  the  no  small  scandal  of  many 
prominent  divines  and  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  in  the  Knglish 
papers  on  the  subject,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  until 
last  month,  when  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  held  \in 
session  and  a  debate  arose  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Bishop*, 
II 
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The  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Wilberforce),  after  stating  the 
facts  already  mentioned,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  so  construed  as  to  admit  a  Unitarian.    If  b^ 
had  been  with  the  committee  at  the  meeting  which  extended 
the  invitation  he  should  have  opposed  it.     His  purpose  wa.s 
to  secure  for  the  Old-Testament  company  the  aid  of  eminent 
Hebrew  scholars.     He  had  been   greatly  surprised  at  this 
invitation,  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was. a  great 
distinction  between  inviting  members  of  the  Hebrew  faitli, 
the  great  guardians  of  the  Word  of  God  of  old,  to  take  part  in 
this  work,  and  extending  the  same  invitation  to  one  known 
as  denying  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.     He  finds 
now  that  the  clearly  expressed  opinion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  that  the  inviting  of  a  member  of  a  body  known  for  the 
denial  of  our  blessed  Lord*s  Godhead  was  an  unwise  misap- 
plication of  the  power  given   to  the  committee.     "I  shall 
therefore  venture  to  move  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  this  House  it  is  not  expedient  that  any  per- 
son who  denies  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord.  Jesus  Christ  should 
be  invited  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
it  is  the  judgment,  further,  of  this  House  that  any  such  one 
now  in  either  company  should  cease  to  act  therewith." 
•  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Thirlwall)  said  that  he  had  pre- 
viously urged  the  importance  to  the  general  success  of  the 
work  of  having  the  assistance  of  all  the  other  religious  bodies 
in  the  country.     He  thought   that  most  of  those  who  were 
shocked  at  the  "  Westminster  scandal "  were  opponents  of  re- 
vision at  all.     Without  regard  to  his  opinion  on  this  point,  he 
was  not  convinced  that  there  is  such  .unanimity  of  opinion  as 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  claims  in  deprecating  the  presence 
of  persons  holding  Unitarian  or  Socinian  views  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament  company,  but  rather  thought  that  the  election 
of  a  Unitarian  to  the  New-Testament  company  by  a  number 
of  bishops  proves  conclusively  that  opinions  are  divided.    He 
did  not  see  how  the  divergences  of  the  Unitarian  doctrines 
from  those  of  the  Church  render  any  eminent  scholar  belong- 
ing to  their  body  less  capable  of  expressing  his  opinions  and 
affording  very  valuable  assistance  in  the  work.     The  same 
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atsons  would  apply  with   equal  force  to  the  admission  of 
ws  to  the  Old-Testament  company  ;  because  the  questions 

our  Lord's  divinity  are  involved  in  the  interpretations  of 
^  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecies 
^re  are  divergences  of  opinion  as  great  as  any  departure  of 
nitarians  from  the  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy.  In  conclusion, 
loped  to  be  shown  "  what  are  the  opinions  which  render 
vinpleasant  and  uncomfortable  for  many  of  us  to  meet  in 
e  same  room  with  those  who  hold  them,  and  which  inca- 
^citate  those  persons  from  rendering  the  assistance  that 
ay  be  rendered  by  eminent  scholars  in  the  revision  of  the 
Uthorized  Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments." 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Magee)  saw  nothing  illiberal 
i  proposing  that  the  Anglican  Church  alone  should  revise  a 
ork  which  was  the  work  of  the  Anglican  Church  alone. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Temple)  thought  more  than  logic 
nd  consistency  are  at  stake  in  adopting  this  resolution  :  it  is 
question  of  keeping  faith  with  those  invited  t9  take  part  in 
le  work.  He  agreed  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  that 
was  of  very  great  importance  that  the  revised  translation 
lould  go  forth  to  the  world,  not  merely  as  the  work  of  the 
nglican  communion,  but  as  the  work  of  the  best  scholars 
at  can  be  got  to  join  in  it,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  in 
ture  to  use  it  in  all  controversies  without  its  authority  be- 
g  weakened  by  the  fact  of  persons  of  different  commun- 
is being  excluded  from  participation.  It  seemed  to  him 
ite  true  that  the  great  body  of  the  laity  would  regard  with 
»s  respect  a  translation  coming  before  them  with  this  dis- 
idit  attached  to  it,  in  consequence  of  those  who  hold  the 
thodox  faith  having  alarms  and  fears  as  to  the  security  of 

foundation,  and  being  therefore  unwilling  that  those  who 
►sent  from  the  faith  should  take  even  such  a  share  in  the 
>rk  as  may  be  proportionate  to  their  numbers.  It  will  be 
d  that  the  translation,  by  the  exclusion  of  such  persons, 
made  merely  the  translation  of  a  particular  school  of  theol- 
jr.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  original  resolution,  ad- 
tting  divergency  of  opinion  in  the  members  of  the  revising 
mmittee,  was  the  only  one  that  could  have  been  safely  or 
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properly  adopted.  Evidently  its  terms  could  not  have  bee 
intended  to  exclude  Unitarians,  and  on  the  faith  of  that  res 
lution  invitations  were  sent  out  to  persons  of  that  comrau 
ion,  both  at  home  and  in  America,  to  join  the  committee.  I 
it  not  a  very  grave  matter  to  propose  now  to  say  that  w^ 
never  intended  to  do  what  was  laid  down  in  our  own  resolii^ 
tion  ?  The  resolution  was  passed  ip  May,  and  Convocatioi^ 
sat  afterwards  in  July,  so  that  there  was  full  opportunity  fo  ^ 
discussing  its  terms ;  but,  though  Mr.  Vance  Smith  hac^ 
joined  the  committee,  not  one  word  was  said  complaining 
that  the  committee  had  departed  from  the  terms  of  the  reso^ 
lution,  or  that  the  House  itself  regretted  having  passed  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Hervey)  said  that  in  th  ^ 
freest  interchange  of  thoughts,  he  had  never  heard  the  sligh";iK 
est  shade  of  sectarian  opinion  expressed.      He  thought     i 
impossible  to  press  the  resolution  of  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter.    The  question  is  not  of  consistency,  but  of  good  fait  li. 
The  co-operation  of  a  number  of  persons  has  been  asked  by 
a  resolution  of  this  House :  it  has  been  given  on  the  basis  of 
respect  to  scholarship  without  regard  to  theological  opinions. 
To  depart  from  this  now  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith*  and  a 
terrible  aftVont  to  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Claughton)  said  that  the  con- 
science of  the  whole  Anglican  communion  had  been  shocked. 
The  injured  honor  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  demands  that 
some  reparation  be  made. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (Hughes)  had  no  doubt  of  the 
gentleman's  high  scholarship,  honesty,  and  uprightness,  but 
he  had  his  own  views,  had  no  doubt  made  full  use  of  his 
Icarnini:,  and  had  honestlv  arrived  at  the  view  which  he 
takes  of  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  would  do  his 
best  in  the  translation  to  put  upon  it  the  meaning  which  in 
his  heart  he  believes  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
text. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  (Dumford)  said  that  the  gentle- 
roan  had  shown  in  the  progress  of  the  revision  singular 
judgment,  sagacity,  and  moderation.  There  is  no  personal 
4isUke  to  him  as  an  individual,  his  claims  as  a  scholar  to  be 
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>sociated  in  the  revision  are  allowed  ;  but,  if  the  thing  was 
>  be  done  over,  it  would  be  agreed  that  Unitarians  were  not 
*sired  on  the  committee.  An  unfortunate  step  had  been 
ken, which  we  wish  to  repair;  we  have  done  wrong  —  let  us 
ipair  it.  To  apply  an  ex  post  facto  law  to  any  person  or 
king  is  an  injustice ;  but  it  would  be  a  greater  injustice,  and 
ore  to  be  deplored  to^the  Church,  and  to  Him  whom  we 
lore,  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  setting  ourselves  right  with 
[irn,  the  country,  and  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  closed  the  debate.  He  said, 
ithough  the  Church  was  doing  right  in  bringing  unsanctified 
cholarship  to  aid  her  on  questions  of  scholarship,  it  is  the 
-hurch  and  the  Church  only  that  will  finally  be  the  putter- 
orth  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  nation  and  the  Church. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  four. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  opened  the  next  day*s  debate 
by  saying  that  he  had  seconded  the  report  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  which  contained  the  five  articles,  and  that  he 
had  felt  particularly  pledged  to  the  fifth,  and  the  resolution 
by  which  it  had  been  repealed  had.  materially  changed  the 
position  of  every  member  of  the  revision  committee.  Dis- 
gust and  suspicion  had  been  introduced  in  place  of  mutual 
:onfidence  and  respect.  Its  tendency  was  to  damage  and 
liscredit  the  work  by  leading  the  public  to  believe  that  there 
vas  a  fear  that  Dissenters  of  a  particular  denomination  in 
;he  company  would  spoil  the  work.  His  question  had  not 
>een  answered  how  the  particular  opinions  of  a  Unitarian 
•endered  his  learning,  ability,  and  scholarship  unavailing  for 
jiving  useful  help  to  the  company.  He  had  come  to  the 
:onclusion  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  what  he 
>wed  to  himself,  and  others  whose  views  and  feelings  he 
shared,  who  felt  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  resolution,  to  retain 
his  place  on  the  Old-Testament  company.  He  felt  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  the  most  emphatic  protest  in  his 
power  against  altering  the  fifth  resolution,  and  he  knew  no 
other  way  in  which  to  make  it  so  pointedly  and  effectively  as 
by  resigning.  He  did  this  reluctantly.  The  mischief  of  the 
resolution  could  not  be  undone,  but  might  be  mitigated,  and 
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therefore  he  presented  a  resolution,  inconsistent  with  the 
one  adopted  the  day  before,  which  asserted  agreement  in 
doctrine  to  be  the  true  bond  of  union  in  such  a  work. 
Agreement  in  doctrine  affords  no  guarantee  for  a  body  being 
animated  by  the  spirit  which  he  considered  the  indispensable 
bond  of  union  (of  seeking  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  transla- 
tion). Rather,  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  earliest 
times  shows  that  such  a  body  is  open  to  the  temptation  of 
warping  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  of  substituting  that 
which  they  wished  and  hoped  to  see  written  for  that  which 
they  actually  find.  He  then  moved  a  resolution,  "That,  not- 
withstanding the  restriction  introduced  into  the  fifth  resolu- 
tion (the  one  in  debate),  this  House  does  not  intend  to  give 
the  slightest  sanction  or  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  the 
members  of  the  revising  companies  ought  to  be  guided  by 
any  other  principle  than  a  desire  to  bring  the  translation  as 
near  as  they  can  to  the  sense  of  the  original  text,  but,  on  the 
contrar)',  regards  it  as  their  duty  to  keep  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  on  their  guard  against  any  bias  of  preconceived 
opinions  or  theological  tenets  in  the  revision  of  the  work." 

The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  and  there  was  a 
general  desire  expressed  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  would 
withdraw  his  resignation  ;  but  he  still  felt  himself  obliged,  in 
justice  to  the  feelings  of  others  as  well  as  his  own,  to  insist 
upon  it. 

In  the  lower  House  the  debate  w^as  carried  on  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Dr.  Jelf  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  attributing 
its  passage  in  the  upper  House  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Archdeacon  Allen  in  seconding  this  motion  said  he  should 
like  to  know  whether  any  great  scholar  had  studied  the  Greek 
Testament  and  remained  a  Socinian  and  a  denier  of  the  divin- 
ity of  our  Lord. 

Dean  Stanley  opposed  the  resolution  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  moving  the  previous  question.  He  himself  had 
joined  the  scheme  on  the  faith  of  this  resolution  alone. 
So  did  the  late  Dean  of  Canterburj'  (Alford).     So  did  oth- 
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ers.     On  the  faith  of  it   he   had   invited  the  assistance  of 
non-Episcopal  scholars  of  the  United  States.     The  unity  of 
the   company  had  been   satisfactory,  and  its  harmony  had 
never  been  interrupted  by  any  theological  differences.     The 
accommodations  of  the  companies  had  been  furnished  on  the 
faith  of  this  resolution,  and  funds  contributed,  largely  by  per- 
sons against  whom  it  is  directed.     There  could  hardly  be  a 
greater  breach  of  faith  than  to  rescind  this  resolution.     Con- 
vocation has  pledged  itself  to  a  certain  course,  on  the  faith 
of  which  scholars  have  labored,  funds  been  collected,  import- 
ant commercial  engagements  entered  into,  and  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  alter  this  almost  at  a  day's  notice.     He  could  not 
believe  this  House  would  so  demean  itself,  and  allow  itself  to 
be  blown  about  by  every  gust  of  public  opinion ;  that  its 
members  would  identify  themselves  with  the  picture  of  the 
late  Minister  of  Justice  in  France,  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
he  turned  round  and  round  on  himself  with  the  plaintive 
noise  of  an  antiquated  weathercock.    If  anything  is  important 
in  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  that  those  concerned 
in  it  should  not  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  theological 
partialities  or  antipathies  of  their  own  ;  yet  here  is  a  resolu- 
tion intended  to  exclude  persons  who  have  certain  theologi- 
cal views,  —  that  is,  it  is  intended  that  those  who  have  other 
opinions  ought  to  accommodate  the  translation  to  their  own 
opinions.   The  resolution  is  intrinsically  absurd.     It  has  been 
assumed  that  it  is  aimed  against  one  person  ;  it  is  not  likely 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  company  of  revision  will 
have  the  advantage  of  his  assistance.     His  gentle  and  sensi- 
tive spirit  is  too  much  wounded  by  the  insults  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  him.    The  assumption  that  this  gentleman 
is  alone  aimed,  at  in  the  resolution,  and  that  it  will  exclude 
him,  is  a  double  mistake.     This  resolution  asserts  that  they 
ought  to  be  excluded  who  deny  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord. 
Under  it  only  one  sect  in  England  is  entitled  to  sit  on  the 
committee,  the  Swedenborgians,  who  believe  that  the  whole 
of  the  Godhead  is  concentrated  in  the  person  of  our  Lord. 
The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  may  be  defined  so 
as  not  to  exclude  any  member  of  the  revision  committee. 
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Moreover,  Mr.  Vance  Smith  has  openly  said  he  believes  in 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  I  do  not  say  he  will  remain ;  but 
he  will  not  be  constrained  by  this  resolution  to  retire.  I( 
then,  this  resolution  is  passed,  the  House  will  so  ignorantly, 
so  inadequately  express  its  meaning  that  it  will  exclude  mem- 
bers whom  it  was  not  intended  to,  and  retain  the  very  person 
it  is  intended  to  exclude.  Archdeacon  Allen  asked  if  any 
Unitarian  of  learning  had  applied  himself  to  the  Scriptures; 
but  there  lived  eighty  years  ago  another  Archdeacon,  not  less 
eminent  than  Archdeacon  Allen,  namely.  Archdeacon  Paley, 
who  acknowledged  that  the  person  from  whom  he  had  de- 
rived the  greatest  assistance  in  his  great  work  on  the  "Evi- 
dences "  was  the  Unitarian  Lardner. 

Archdeacon  Allen.  What  I  asked  was  whether  any  emi- 
nent scholar  had  ever  studied  the  Greek  Testament  and 
remained  a  Unitarian. 

Dean  of  Westminster.     Does  the  Archdeacon  wish  me  to 
go  through  the  long  list  of  students  and  divines  of  the  Ger 
man  school  to  whom  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament 
owes   so   much  ?     Now,   on  what  grounds  is  it  desired  to 
rescind  this  resolution  ?     First,  a  general  panic  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Smith  among  the  committee.     But  is 
it  the  duty  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  to  give  way  to  a  panic 
of  which  eight  months  ago  they  thought  so  little  that  they 
passed  this  resolution  avowedly  to  admit  persons  like  those 
in  question  ?    What  is  the  duty  of  the  Bishops  i     They  knew 
last  year  the  exact  state  of  the  case ;  what  could  be  more 
disgraceful  than  to  abandon  a  ground  taken  by  themselves 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a  full  conviction  of  all  that  it 
involved,  because  of  a  panic  outside  among  the  clergy  ?    Sec- 
ondly, it  is  put  forth  in  the  upper  House,  that,  while  this  res- 
olution is  a  breach  of  faith,  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  in  honor 
of —  whom  ?  of  the  All-wise,  the  All-holy,  the  All-true,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.     Has  our  boasted  orthodoxy  landed  us  in 
this  hideous  heresy  ?     Can  we  consent  for  a  moment  to  de- 
grade the  divine  attributes  of  our  Lord  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
capricious  heathen  deity }  Can  anything  but  dishonor  be  con- 
ferred on  him  by  making  his  name  a  pretext  for  inconsis- 
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tency,  for  vacillation,  for  a  breach  of  faith  between  two  con- 
tracting parties?  Our  Lord  can  be  honored  but  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  honor,  integrity,  and  truth.  He 
repudiated  the  notion  that  dishonor  could  be  brought  on  his 
name  by  that  which  from  every  recorded  word  and  act  of  his 
life  we  must  be  certain  he  would  certainly  have  approved. 
The  most  noble-minded,  learned,  simple-minded,  honest,  and 
eloquent  of  the  prelates  of  England  favor  retaining  this  res- 
olution. Who  oppose  it  ?  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  with 
his  own  hand,  and  with  his  eyes  fully  open  to  the  various 
classes  to  be  included,  drew  up  the  resolution  and  presented 
it  to  the  upper  House.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  now  sup- 
ports its  being  rescinded  ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  he  acquiesced  in  the  introduction  of  these  elements  into 
the  committee.  He  appealed  from  the  Bishops  of  Winches- 
ter and  Gloucester  in  a  panic  to  the  same  bishops  sober,  or 
rather  when  they  believed  the  clergy  sober.  The  result  of 
rescinding  this  resolution  cannot  be  easily  defined.  The 
other  Non-conformists  can  haye  no  confidence  but  that  as 
other  questions  arise  resolutions  .will  be  passed  excluding 
them.  He  entreated  them  as  an  assembly  of  Christian  cler- 
gymen, of  learned  scholars,  of  English  gentlemen,  to  reject 
altogether  a  measure  which  is  a  deliberate,  breach  of  faith,  an 
encouragement  to  handle  the  word  of  truth  deceitfully,  a 
direct  dishonor  to  the  holy  religion  whose  name  they  bear. 

Dr.  Eraser  said  a  breach  of  faith  was  not  the  worst  thins: 
a  man  could  be  guilty  of.  There  might  be  cases  in  which  a 
breach  of  faith  was  a  solemn  duty. 

The  Dean  of  Westmilister  said  that  nothing  this  House 
might  do  would  prevent  him  from  acting  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  those  on  which  the  communion  was  administered  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  two  of 
the  most  devout  and  orthodox  of  the  revision  committee,  and 
with  the  full  and  entire  concurrence  of  cur  acting  chairman, 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  he  issued  the  invita- 
tions to  every  member  of  the  respective  companies.  His 
misgivings  melted  away  in  the  actual  presence  of  these  com- 
municants, collected  from  divers  churches,  kneeling  around 
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the  holy  table  ;  and,  in  recalling  the  scene  thus  stamped  on 
his  mind,  the  best  description  of  their  feelings  during  those 
few  minutes  when  they  there  gathered  round  the  grave  of 
Edward  VI.  and  the  table  of  the  Lord  would  be  the  expres- 
sion used  by  one  of  the  most  saintly  and  gifted  ministers  of 
our  Church,  that  this  was  a  true  elevation  of  the  Host,  far, 
far  above  all  the  various  discords  which  from  time  to  time  so 
grievously  divide  us.     Now,  for  a  moment,  in  regard  to  the 
gentleman  whose   presence   on  this  occasion  has   been  so 
unnecessarily  mixed  in  the  controversy  which  the  Bishops' 
resolution  has  brought  upon  us.     His  presence  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  me.     The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
was  well  aware  that  the  gentleman  was  kneeling  at  his  side. 
He  was  taunted  with  having  violated  his  principles  ;  to  vindi- 
cate himself  he  said  there  were  some  few  parts  of  the  service 
in  which  he  could  not  join,  and  this  has  been  condemned  as 
a  mental  reservation.     Is  it  impossible  then  to  join  in  a  com- 
plex service  like  that  of  the  administration  of  the  holy  com- 
munion without  entering  intimately  into  every  single  expres- 
sion of  the  service  ?     Do  all  members  of  the  Church,  can  all 
Non-conformists  be  supposed  to  enter  into  every  single  ex- 
pression of  the  service.?     He  entirely  justified  this  gentle- 
man  for  having  approached   them   as   nearly  as  he  could  in 
that  service,  knowing  that  though  there  were  some  things 
that  kept  him  apart  from  them  there  was  far  more  in  which 
he  agreed.     This  resolution  affects  not  one  member,  but  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  revision  committee.     The  time  has 
passed  for  raising  questions  of  this   sort  without  ruin  to  the 
scheme  and  to  the  prestige  of  this'  House.     He  had  moved 
the  previous  question  out  of  regard  to  the  upper  House  itself, 
which  has  virtually  done  the  same  thing  by  receiving  from 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  yesterday  a  resolution  directly  con- 
tra«Hctory  to  that  which  it  carried   the  day  beforie.     In  this 
new  resolution   thev  ask   vou   in   tones   that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken  to  rescue  them  from  the  inextricable  dilemma  in  which 
they  have  involved  themselves.     In  heaven's  name,  let  us  do 
something  to  save  them  from  this  inextricable  entanglement. 
He  entreated  them,  as  they  valued  the  reputation  of  this 
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)use,  and  the  reputation  of  their  fathers  in  the  upper 
)use,  to  set  this  resolution  aside  by  voting  the  previous 
sstion. 

The  motion  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  was  lost  by  a  vote 
forty  to  twenty  ;  but  a  subsequent  resolution,' that  the  up- 
"  House  be  respectfully  requested  to  allow  the  lower  House 
postpone  giving  its  opinion  on  the  resolution  of  the  upper 
►use  until  the  committee  appointed  in  May,  1870,  to  report 
Convocation  on  a  scheme  of  revision  shall  have  made  its 
•ort,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  nineteen, 
an  Stanley  voting  for  it  on  the  express  understanding  that 
passage  would  allow  them  to  delay  reporting  until  the 
rk  of  revision  was  completed. 

-jading  English  periodicals  comment  with  great  severity 
the  action  of  the  Convocation.  The  result,  however,  is 
louraging.  It  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  a  broader, 
re  generous,  more  comprehensive,  and  enlightened  spirit 
the  English  Church.  The  wider  communion  which  the 
t  and  ablest  minds  there  are  seeking  and  striving  to  reach 
tot  to  be  forever  an  ideal  vision  only. 
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House  of  the  silent  night,  receive 
All  that  embodied  spirits  leave ! 
To  thee  the  loosened  frame  we  trust, 
The  mouldering  bones  and  cherished  dust. 

Within  thy  dark  and  cherished  womb 
The  crowding  nations  haste  to  come ; 
From  every  clime  is  gathered  here 
The  harvest  of  the  human  year. 

Nature's  hard  conflict  now  is  o'er ; 

Sorrow  and  care  shall  vex  no  more : 

The  touch  of  Slander  shall  not  wound, 

Nor  Envy  sting,  beneath  the  ground. 

—  Mrs^  Barhauli, 
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The  Forty-first  Congress  closed  its  labors  with  the  4th  of 

March.     It  has  done  a  great  work,  much  that  will  endure,  we 

believe,  doing  good  to  future  generations.     And  there  has 

been  much  that  is  not  so  good.     But  if  we  should  begin  to 

criticise  we  should  go  out  of  our  province,  and  in  making 

the  necessary  qualifications  should  require  more  space  than 

we  have  at  our  command.     It  is  easy  to  find  fault;  and 

unless  for  grave  and  strong  reasons  the  habit  of  finding  fault 

with  our  public  men  has  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  public 

mind.     It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  we  extract  from 

"  The  Independent "  a  few  sentences  of  a  different  'character. 

They  are  from  Rev.  Moses  Hoyt  Tyler,  a  very  intelligent 

gentleman,  who,  though  familiar  with  the  great  legislative 

bodies  in  England,  has  this  winter  for  the  first  time  seen  our 

Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.     He  says,  — 

"  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  our  leading 
politicians  and  statesmen  are  of  a  much  higher  type  of  person  than 
our  current  literature  gives  them  the  credit  of  being.     Is  there  not 
among  the  literary  class  at  present  a  tendency  almost  virulent  to 
sneer  at  and  to  disparage  the  political  class  ?     It  strikes  me  that 
the  men  who  usually  come  to  the  front,  who  do  the  real  work  in 
our  national  legislature  and  give  to  it  its  character,  are  neither  com- 
monplace, nor  petty,  nor  vulgar.     They  would  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  our  literar}'  people.     I  venture  to  say,  that,  in  as  many 
ways  —  though  those  ways  may  be  somewhat  different  —  they  are 
quite  as  accomplished.     It  is  true,  that,  with  an  occasional  superb 
exception,  like  Charles  Sumner,  our  politicians  do  not  get  that 
varied  scholarly  training,  and  have  not  that  manifold  acquaintance 
with  the  literatures  of  mankind,  of  which  many  examples  could  be 
mentioned  among  the  politicians  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  of  France, 
and  of  England.     But  verj-  much  the  same  remark  could  be  made 
of  the  literar}'  men  of  America  as  compared  with  literary  men  of 
those  countries.     America  is  still  crude.     The  time  has  not  arrived 
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for  such  elaborately  trained  statesmen  or  scholars  to  be  possible 
among  us  in  large  numbers.  Meantime,  this,  at  least,,  is  my  impres- 
sion :  that  the  chieftains  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  of  both 
parties,  are  men  fully  up  to  the  best  rank  of  our  land,  and  time,  — 
being  of  immense  personal  force,  of  prodigious  application,  versa- 
tile, vigilant,  sagacious,  going  straight  to  the  mark.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  know  even  the  names  of  all  the  ablest  men  here ;  but, 
bringing  together  such  a  group  as  could  be  made  by  collecting 
Blaine,  Julian,  Banks,  Dawes,  Cox,  Kelley,  Judd,  Schenck,  Wood, 
Voorhees,  Garfield,  Hoar,  Butler,  Logan,  Colfax,  Sumner.  Conk- 
ling,  Carpenter,  Morton,  Schurz,  Thurman,  Patterson,  Wilson,  I 
think  we  should  find  ourselves  ready  to  say  that  here,  indeed,  are 
as  good  types  of  the  American  man  as  we  are  likely  to  get  sight  of 
in  our  day,  —  stalwart  persons,  of  virile  wit,  affable,  alert,  concen- 
trated, fugged,  of  eloquent  speech  and  brave  act. 

"  I  am  greatly  struck  with  the  industry  of  these  men  ;  especially 
of  those  whom  we  speak  of  as  leaders,  and  who  are  makmg  their 
influence  on  the  legislation  of  the  country.  A  politician  in  either 
house  who  gets  a  hearing,  and  who  comes  to  be  taken  as  a  real 
force,  must  have  distinct  ideas  on  an  immense  range  of  topics,  cov- 
ering, in  fact,  all  those  matters  of  natural  resource  and  of  policy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  an  imperial  nation  like  ours  is 
concerned  in.  Each  strong  man  is  likely  to  have  some  one  topic 
of  which  he  is  the  master.  And  yet  no  high-spirited  politician  will 
wish  to  limit  himself  to  his  specialty.  And,  if  he  would  grapple 
worthily  with  ajl  the  complex  subjects  on  which  he  must  vote,  and 
on  which  he  would  like  to  talk,  he  must  work  as  few  men  work  that 
I  am  acquainted  with." 

The  new  Congress  has  begun  its  sessions  in  both  houses 
by  actions  which  are  not  likely  to  increase  the  confidence  of 
the  country  either  in  its  wisdom  or  its  temper.  Mr.  Sumner 
has  been  displaced  from  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  face  of  the  fact  admitted 
by  every  one,  that,  except  in  the  matter  of  personal  feeling, 
no  man  in  the  Senate  is  to  be  compared  with  him  in  the 
qualities  which  so  eminently  fit  him  for  that  important  place. 
And  it  is  no  consolation  to  those  who  care  more  for  the  pub- 
lic good  than  for  the  claims  to  oflSce  of  any  man,  however 
eminent,  that  his  successor  is  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of 
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the  most  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled  of  our  public  men 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  each  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment should  jealously  resent  any  interference  with  its 
rights  and  duties  by  any  other  branch.  We  believe  in  the 
perfect  honesty  and  good  sense  of  the  President ;  but  if  he 
has  insisted  on  dictating  who  should  or  should  not  be  at  the 
head  of  a  committee  in  the  Senate,  the  whole  Senate  should 
let  him  know,  that,  while  they  are  ready  to  respect  his  rights, 
they  are  equally  ready  to  assert  and  maintain  their  own.  We 
honor  Mr.  Sumner  for  his  integrity,  his  ability,  his  learning, 
and  the  example  which  he  has  shown  of  these  great  qualities 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  But  if  in  the  pride  of  conscious 
integrity  he  has  sometimes  been  personally  imperious  and 
overbearing,  if  in  remembering  wrongs  against  humanity  he 
has  been  equally  unrelenting  in  his  memory  of  personal 
offenses,  it  is  a  weakness  which  must  seriously  impair  his 
public  usefulness,  and  bring  upon  himself  the  retributions 
which  he  would  inflict  upon  others. 

We  remember  meeting  Ex-President  John  Quincy  Adani^ 
a  short  time  after  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Wis^ 
to  expel  him  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  spok^ 
very  warmly  of  them,  particularly  of  Mr.  Marshall  as  an  abl  ^ 
debator.  We  could  see  in  him  no  shadow  of  resentment 
and  expressed  our  surprise  at  this.  He  replied,  with  muc^ 
emotion,  "  I  have  learned  to  write  my  friendship  in  marble 
and  my  enmities  in  water."  If  Mr.  Sumner  could  only  hav^ 
learned  this  lesson,  the  nation  would  have  been  spared  th^ 
grief  of  seeing  its  ablest  and  most  upright  Senator  deposec^ 
from  a  position  of  commanding  influence;  his  power  through - 
out  the  land  would  be  to-day  vastly  greater  than  it  is,  and  hi^ 
friends  would  be  able  to  think,  without  painful  qualification^ 
of  his  great  ability,  and  the  great  services  which  he  has  ren  - 
dered  to  the  country. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  discreditable  personal  accusal 
tions  and  recriminations  in  the  House  of  Representative^ 
which  awaken  feelings  of  indignation  and  sorrow  in  all  patriS 
otic  minds. 
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SEVENTH     ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE     BOARD     OF 

STATE    CHARITIES. 

The   most   important   influences   for  the   regeneration   of 
society  are   usually  those  which    obtrude   themselves   least 
noisily  on   the  public  attention.      The  quiet   Christianizing 
agencies  in  the  seclusion  of  a  hundred  thousand  homes  are 
helping  onward  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  nation,  and 
making  up  for  the  waste  of  morals  caused  by  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  at  Washington,  New  York,  or  other 
political  centres  less  widely  known.     The  concentration  of 
power  and  patronage  necessary  in  order  to  give  efficiency  to 
the  government,  whether  of  a  nation,  a  state,  or  a  great  city, 
has  almost  always  a  demoralizing  effect  on  those  who  come 
within  its  influence.     We  experience  always  a  sense  of  relief 
at  the  adjournment  of  the  national  or  state  legislature.     But 
there   are  branches  of  government,  at  least  in  this   State, 
which  aim  only  at  doing  good,  and  which,  if  continued  in  the 
hands  of  agents  as  faithful  and  as  competent  as  those  now 
employed,  will   do  an  incalculable  amount   of  good.      The 
Board    of  State   Charities,   the   Board   of  Health,   and    the 
Board  of  Education  are  of  this  sort,  and  their  annual  reports, 
if  read  by  our  people,  will  do  a  vast  deal  towards  helping  us 
on  to  a  higher  and  better  civilization. 

We  have  read  the  report  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Pierce,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  State  Charities,  with  great  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion.    It  is  full  of  wise  suggestions  on  matters  of  grave  pub- 
lic and  private  importance.     It  shows  an  unusual  grasp  of 
mind  in  regard  to  these  matters.     Any  one  may  be  benefited 
by  reading  what  it  says  about  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning 
power,  encroaching  as  it  does  on  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  government,  and  producing  a  feverish  uneasi- 
ness and  tendency  to  insubordination  in  our  prisons,  impair- 
ing the  salutary  dread  of  punishment  with  those  who  are 
tempted  to  violate'  the  laws,  and  interfering  seriously  with 
the  reformatory  influences  of  prison  discipline. 

What  he  says  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  drunkards  is 
equally  wise  and  timely.     The  punishments  now  inflicted  for 
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this  offense  are  too  trivial,  and  the  term  of  imprisonment  too 
short,  to  produce  any  good  impression.  Mr.  Pierce  would 
give  up  imprisonment  for  a  single  act  of  drunkenness,  and 
would  have  habitual  drunkards  confined  as  insane  persons 
are  till  they  are  cured.  One  or  three  years  spent  in  prison 
would  thus  be  the  means  of  saving  many  who  are  only 
injured  by  the  short  sentences  which  they  now  serve.  We 
were  a  little  surprised  at  the  following  statement :  "  The  pro- 
portion which  drunkenness  bears  to  other  offenses  is  greater 
among  women  than  among  men."  We  trust  that  this  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  indicating  a  similar  state  of  things  among 
any  other  than  the  criminal  classes.  But  we  have  many  fears 
in  this  respect.  Women's  finer  organization  and  their  more 
sensitive  and  excitable  nervous  temperament  expose  them 
peculiarly  to  temptation  in  this  direction.  There  are  painful 
rumors  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  this  evil,  especially 
among  the  most  fashionable  women.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  much  exaggerated. 

We  should  be  glad  to  quote  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pierce's  con- 
cluding observations  upon  the  methods  of  social  progress, 
and  earnestly  commend  them  and  his  whole  report  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  increasing  classes 
of  criminal  and  unfortunate  persons  whom  the  State  is 
obliged  to  take  under  its  special  care.  Problems  of  the  sad- 
dest interest  are  here  placed  before  us,  and  treated  as  they 
ought  to  be  treated  in  this  nineteenth  Christian  century. 

We  must  defer  till  the  next  month  a  notice  of  the  equally 
valuable  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


**  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  reply 
given  by  one  in  affliction,  when  he  was  asked  liow  he  bore  it  so 
well.  *lt  lightens  the  stroke,'  said  he,  *to  draw  near  to  Him  who 
handles  the  rod.'  " 


t( 


Fear  is  the  tax  which  conscience  pays  to  guilt" 
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BY   E.    H.   SEARS. 

CAPABILITIES   OF  THE  AFRICAN    RACE. 

e  have  as  yet  very  poor  conceptions  of  what  the  negro  may 
me,  and  even  of  what  he  has  already  attained.  There  are 
:an  peoples  nearly  as  much  civilized  as  we  are,  —  quite  as 
1,  so  far  as  the  humanizing  virtues  are  a  test  of  civilization, 
know  the  African  mainly  from  specimens  taken  from  the 
ea  coast,  the  lowest  of  all ;  whereas  the  nations  which  live 
ior  are  the  best  specimens,  and  some  withal  very  fair  ones,  of 
iverage  humanity.  Some  of  them  look  upon  us  white  people 
ivages,  because  they  associate  with  white  men  the  horrors  of 
ry  and  the  slave  trade.  A  missionary  meeting  some  time 
was  held  in  England  where  Dr.  Livingston,  the  great  African 
)rer,  was  present.  He  made  an  address  to  the  meeting,  a  re- 
of  which  we  find  in  "The  African  Repository."     He  said, — 

should  like  to  answer  a  question  that  is  often  put  to  me,  —  What 
)f  people  are  those  you  wander  among  ?  Now  I  should  like  to  tell 
hat  they  are  very  far  from  being  savages.  On  the  sea  coast  they 
ather  bloodthirsty,  especially  those  who  have  been  in  the  slave 
;  but  when  you  get  about  three  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  you 
with  people  who  are  quite  mild  and  hospitable.  It  is  the  duty  of 
man  in  the  village  to  give  every  stranger  his  supper,  and  to  show 
all  the  hospitality  that  lies  in  his  power.  These  people  are  not 
red  in  hunting,  as  most  inhabitants  of  this  country  think  they  are, 
re  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil.  They  also  manufacture  iron, 
ing  it  from  stone,  and  very  excellent  iron  it  is.  I  brought  home 
me,  the  last  time  I  was  in  England,  some  of  the  ore,  and  the  iron 
manufactured  into  an  excellent  Enfield  rifle.  The  quality  was 
dingly  good,  and  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  iron.  They  also  man- 
ire  a  superior  quality  of  copper,  also  articles  of  earthen  ware  and 
;t  work.  When  we  first  go  among  this  class  of  people,  with  the 
>f  their  being  savages,  it  is  rather  singular,  but  I  believe  true,  that 
rather  believe  we  are  savages.  They  do  not  understand  where  all 
lack  people  who  are  carried  away  go  to.  Thousands  are  taken  away 
illy,  and  you  cannot  go  anywhere  without  meeting  with  slave  par- 

The  men  carry  what  are  called  slave  sticks,  with  a  fork  at  the  end 
em,  which  are  fastened  around  the  necks  of  the  captives,  so  that  it 
possible  for  them  to  get  out  of  them  or  get  at  the  other  end,  by 
I  they  are  tied  to  trees  throughout  the  night.    The  people  I  am 

13 
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now  speaking  of  imagine  that  the  white  people  eat  thenL  They  look 

upon  us  as  cannibals,  and  we  look  upon  them  as  savages.  Now,  if  we 

take  an  impartial  view  of  both,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  better  than 
each  imagine  one  another  to  be." 

FRANCO-PRUSSIA. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  prisoners  were  captured  by  the 
Germans  in  a  war  of  a  little  more  than  six  months'  duration.  Be- 
sides this,  some  twenty  fortified  cities  have  been  besieged  and 
taken.  No  military  achievements  in  the  history  of  the  world  are  to 
be  compared  with  these.  Those  of  the  first  Napoleon  loose  their 
lustre. 

Heroes.  —  In  other  wars  of  equal  magnitude  some  military 
genius  looms  up  as  the  inspiring  hero,  and  gathers  the  glory  around 
his  own  person.  No  such  person  looms  up  now.  The  rear  ranks 
of  German  soldiers  are  the  heroes.  It  is  the  triumph  of  diffused 
intelligence  inspiring  a  great  people ;  of  brain  behind  the  bayonet 
acted  upon  by  one  absorbing  purpose. 

Marching  Power.  —  An  eye-witness  says  the  marching  power 
of  the  Prussian  troops  is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it 
They  could  march  thiny  miles  a  day,  for  three  days*  in  succession, 
with  heavy  burdens,  under  a  broiling  dog-day  sun,  thermometer 
80  °  and  85  °  in  the  shade,  without  sunstroke,  and  then  camp  out 
under  the  open  sky  without  tents.  "I  attribute  this,"  he  says,  "to 
the  almost  invariable  sobriety  of  the  Prussian  soldiery.  English 
soldiers  marching  under  the  same  conditions  melt  down  with  sun- 
stroke the  first  day." 

BEAUTIFUL  ORIGIN  OF  A  HORRID  CUSTOM. 

The  Aryans  occupied  the  regions  of  central  Asia,  near  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Ganges.  They  were  the  peoples  of  Hindostan  among 
whom  the  Brahminic  and  afterwards  the  Buddhist  religions  were  de- 
veloped and  formulated.  The  worship  of  the  primitive  Aryans  was 
the  simple  religion  of  nature,  —  the  worship  of  the  Being  who  made 
the  mountains  and  the  stars.  They  had  vague  ideas  of  the  gods 
and  of  existence  beyond  death.  The  Vedas  are  the  hymns  and 
songs  of  these  primitive  people.  Some  of  them  are  very  sweet  and 
musical.  The  funeral  rites  were  very  touching  and  beautiful,  of 
which  Max  Miiller  gives  a  very  spirited  description.  On  the  fune- 
ral pile  of  the  deceased  his  widow  and  his  bow  were  placed.  The 
bow  was  taken  down  ^nd  broken ;  before  which  the  foster  son  or  an 
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servant  of  the  deceased  would  lead  the  widow  down  from  the 
J  chanting  these  words :  -— 

"  Rise  up,  O  woman,  to  the  world  of  life  ! 
Thou  sleepest  beside  a  corpse ;  oh,  then,  come  down : 
Thou  hast  been  long  enough  a  faithful  spouse 
To  him  who  made  thee  mother  to  his  sons." 

"hen,  after  the  widow  was  led  down,  the  funeral  pile  was  lighted, 
!e  these  words  were  chanted,  addressed  partly  to  the  spirit  of  the 
i  and  partly  to  the  body  returning  to  earth  :  — 

"  Depart,  depart  along  those  ancient  paths 
By  which  our  fathers  have  gone  home  to  rest  I 
Go  to  the  fathers :  sojourn  there  with  Yama 
In  highest  heaven,  fit  meed  of  thy  deserts. 
Leave  there  all  evil,  then,  go  home  once  more, 
And  take  a  form  of  radiant  glory  bright ! 

**  Go  to  thy  loving  mother,  home  to  earth. 
With  wide-spread  arms  and  blessing-bringing  hands  ! 
She  takes  the  pious  to  her  kindly  breast 
As  'twere  a  maiden's  bosom  soft  as  wool. 
And  holds  thee  safe  from  danger's  threatening  edge. 
Open  thy  arms,  O  earth  !  do  him  no  harm  ; 
Receive  him  gently  with  a  loving  kiss. 
And  wrap  him  round,  O  earth  !  as  when  a  babe 
His  mother  in  her  garment  folds  to  rest ! " 

'uming  to  the  living  men,  the  officiating  priest  bids  them  rise 
return  to  the  duties  of  life  :  — 

"  The  torrent  flows  away,  —  bestir  yourselves, 
Rise  up,  and  go  your  several  ways,  ye  comrades  ; 
Let  us  now  leave  this  mournful  company, 
And  all  go  forth  to  new  and  joyous  strife." 

"here  is  considerable  more,  but  all  the  ceremonies  are  rational, 
songs  full  of  joyous  consolation  and  the  hopes  of  immortality, 
liese  beautiful  ceremonies  the  priests  of  Brahma  afterwards  per- 
£d  and  fossilized  into  horrid  rites.     Instead  of  leading  the  wid- 
down  fixHn  the  pile  with  the  song,  — 

"  Rise  up,0  woman,  to  the  world  of  life  I " 

sybade  her  remain  and  be  consumed  with  the  corpse  in  the 
le  fire.  The  faith  in  a  personal  immortality  which  breaks  forth 
he  songs  of  the  Vedas  was  lost  in  a  devouring  Pantheism  by 
db.  all  souls  were  swallowed  up  in  Brahm.     It  is  not  the  only 
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case  in  history  where  a  beautiful  primitive  faith,  with  simple,  apprO' 
priate  rites,  was  overlaid  and  extinguished  under  a  corrupt  ecclesias- 
ticism. 

HINDRANCES   AND  ANTAGONISMS. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Affairs  about  Home,"  one  of  the  Boston 
dailies  —  "The  Herald"  —  reports,  that,  in  a  prayer  meeting  at 
Tremont  Temple,  a  young  man  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  Lord  by 
praying  with  uplifted  hands  and  violent  gesticulation,  "  that,  unless 
that  devil-serving  man  at  the  door  stopped  distributing  his  misera- 
ble, devilish  tracts,  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven  might  strike  him 
dead'*  Others  followed  in  the  same  vein.  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  how- 
ever, when  closing  the  meeting,  spoke  and  prayed  in  a  manner  emi- 
nently kind  and  Christian,  and  rebuked  this  fanatical  temper.  Mr. 
Hatch,  the  obnoxious  tract  distributor,  the  object  of  the  impreca- 
tions, was  present,  and  rose  and  thanked  Mr.  Wright  for  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  he  had  displayed. 

In  the  after rfoon  another  meeting  was  held,  which  the  reporter 
must  describe  for  us :  — 

**  In  the  afternoon  Elder  Knapp  held  forth  in  the  same  place  upon 
*  The  Obstacles  to  a  Revival  of  Religion ; '  and  after  speaking,  among 
other  things,  of  the  frantic  opposition  of  Unitarians  and  Universalists, 
whom  he  considered  to  be  *  the  very  best  agents  the  devil  had  in  this 
world,'  he  gave  a  general  invitation  to  the  sinners  present  to  rise  and 
speak.  After  several  other  sinners  had  made  remarks.  Sinner  Hatdi, 
who  was  present,  rose  and  remarked,  *  which  was  plain,'  that  the  Eider 
had  omitted  in  his  enumeration  one  great  obstacle  to  a  true  rerivalof 
religion,  namely,  a  bitter,  denunciatory,  unkind,  and  unchristian  spirit  on 
the  part  of  many  professors  of  religion.  He  alluded  to  what  was  said  in 
the  noonday  meeting,  and  said  we  were  all  liable  to  err  in  this  respect, 
especially  in  times  of  excitement,  and  should  be  constantly  on  our  guard. 
He  commended  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wright,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Elder 
Knapp,  Mr.  Fulton,  and  some  of  the  young  men  Christians,  to  general 
imitation.  He  was  going  on  in  this  strain,  when  the  Elder,  probably 
considering  such  comparisons  odious,  called  for  a  song  of  Zion,  and  Sin- 
ner Hatch  was  sung  down.     Thus  endeth  the  second  lesson." 

We  wish  "  the  tract  distributor "  would  religiously  abstain  from 
inflicting  tracts  upon  people  who  do  not  want  them.  But  we  have 
heard  of  such  things  before.  We  have  witnessed  them  even  from 
our  youth  up.  Our  orthodox  neighbors  might  turn  this  case  to 
excellent  account.  Let  them  read  a  few  of  these  tracts,  compare 
notes,  seize  upon  what  is  good  in  them,  eschew  what  is  bad,  meet 
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Mr.  Hatch  in  the  broad  fellowship  of  humanity  and  brotherly  love, 
seek  to  draw  him  up  into  the  love  of  Christ,  and  not  hand  him  over 
to  the  devil,  and  we  are  not  sure,  the  Lord  helping  them,  but  they 
may  make  of  him  a  good  evangelical  minister.  More  hopeless  sub- 
jects have  been  converted  in  this  way.  And  here  endeth  the  third 
lesson. 

POPE. 

We  pass  through  three  stages  of  fever  in  our  estimate  of  Pope. 
First,  in  boyhood  and  youth,  we  are  bewitched  with  the  music  of  his 
verse,  and  swear  he  is  the  great  poet  of  the  English  language^ 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  only  excepted.  Afterward,  in  our  reason- 
ing manhood,  we  discover  that  Pope  was  supremely  artificial,  con- 
sider ourselves  imposed  upon,  curse  Pope,  assert  our  own  freedom 
and  naturalness,  admire  Wordsworth,  the  Lake  School,  the  Brown- 
ings, and  the  skip-and-jump  style  of  composition.  Afterward,  when' 
"our  reason  has  ripened  yet  more,  we  go  back  to  Pope,  discover  that 
art  is  not  bad  after  all  when  well  employed,  find  Pope  a  great  poet,* 
though  not  the  greatest,  his  wit  the  keenest  and  his  versification  the 
most  perfect  music.  Such  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  LowelPs  expe- 
rience, as  appears  in  his  late  admirable  criticism  on  Pope  in  "  The 
North  American  Review."  Such,  certainly,  has  been  our  own  ;  and 
in  our  judgment  the  English  language  owes  more  to  Pope  than  ta 
any  other  writer,  so  far  as  it  is  made  perfectly  flexible  and  the  clear 
and  graceful  drapery  of  thought.  Slipshod  and  slovenly  verse  were 
inexcusable  after  he  wrote,  however  tame  and  feeble  were  the  imi- 
tations of  him. 

Mr.  Lowell  does  ample  justice  to  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock,'*^ 
which  he  regards  as  unsurpassed  for  wit  and  invention.  He  says 
little  of  the  Dunciad  —  the  most  wonderful  satirical  poem  that  ever 
was  written.  Horace  and  Juvenal  are  tame  in  comparison.  Byron's 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  "  was  thought  in  the  day  of 
it  to  be  powerful  satire,  but  Byron  is  a  barbarian  compared  with 
Pope.  Byron  is  a  madman  rushing  out  with  a  club  to  knock  down 
friend  and  foe.  Pope  is  the  scientist  impaling  worms  and  flies  with 
such  exquisite  skill  that  their  dried  skeletons  are  held  up  to  the  gaze 
of  all  posterity.  His  indelicacy  is  deplorable,  running  sometimes 
into  obscenity  and  his  keen  barb  is  sometimes  tipped  with  poison  ; 
but  he  subserves  in  a  certain  way  the  ends  of  justice.  If  satire  is 
to  be  employed  at  all,  some  Pope  of  the  present  age,  could  he  rise 
up  among  us,  would  find  work  enough  to  do  in  puncturing  the  blad- 
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ders  of  pretension,  false  science,  baseless  roetaphysicSi  conceited 
unbelief,  and  commonplace  dullness  aping  the  language  of  genius, 
—  a  work  which  Pope  did  for  his  own  age  more  thoroughly  than  it 
was  ever  done  before  or  since. 

Language,  merely  as  music,  has  a  certain  charm,  and  a  power  in 
moving  the  sensibilities,  which  the  bare  thought  without  the  music 
would  not  have.  There  are  passages  in  Pope  which  move  us  and 
charm  us  very  much  as  an  exquisite  piece  of  music  would  do  whose 
words  we  might  not  distinguish.  We  analyze  the  thought,  and  we 
find  it  was  not  that.  It  was  a  whole  train  of  emotions,  memories 
and  imaginations  which  the  strain  had  started  into  life  and  play. 

It  was  said  that  Pope  himself  never  could  read  aloud  the  closing 
strain  of  "  The  Dunciad  "  without  finding  himself  in  tears.  The 
satire  is  keen,  but  the  word-music  is  like  the  swelling  tones  of  an 
organ : 

"  She  comes  !  she  comes  !  the  sable  throne  behold  ' 

Of  night  primeval,  and  of  Chaos  old  ! 
Before  her,  fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay. 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  his  momentary  fires. 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 
As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain. 
The  sickening  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plain ; 
As  Argus'  eyes,  by  Hermes'  wand  oppress'd. 
Closed  one  by' one  to  everlasting  rest ; 
Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 
Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night ; 
See  skulking  truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled. 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heaped  o'er  her  head  1 
Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  Heaven  before. 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 
Physic  of  metaphysic  begs  defense, 
And  metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  sense ! 
See  mystery  to  mathematics  fly  1 
In  vain  !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 
Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires. 
And  unawares,  morality  expires. 
Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine ; 
Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine  I 
Lo  !  thy  dread  empire,  Chaos  !  is  restored ; 
Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word  ! 
Thy  hand,  great  Anarch  !  lets  the  curtain  fall, 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all." 
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THE  ANNEXATION   SCHEME. 

There  are  abundant  indications  that  the  President  is  shamefully 
imposed  upon  in  his  annexation  policy,  that  the  pretended  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  island  is  an  atrocious  fraud,  that  Baez  is  a  villain, 
and  that  private  speculation  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  scheme. 
Lydia  Maria  Child  has  an  article  of  indignant  remonstrance  in 
"The  National  Standard"  on  this  subject.  We  take  from  it  a  sin- 
gle paragraph.     It  is  brief,  but  its  facts  speak  volumes :  — 

'*  Let  me  state  a  few  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Fabens,  who  was  United-States 
Consul  in  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  from  New  York,  I 
believe,  and  some  others  associated  with  them,  *  have  a  lease  of  nearly 
all  the  water-front  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samana,  and  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  back,  which  has  deep  water  in  front  of  it*  This  grant  they 
>btained  at  a  price  far  below  the  rates  usual  at  present,  without  taking 
nto  account  the  immense  increase  in  value  in  case  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  The  one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  a  year  which  they 
igree  to  pay  annually  is  based  on  the  present  state  of  things,  not  on 
vhat  the  price  of  the  land  will  be  if  they  carry  through  their  scheme. 
>hould  a  great  naval  station  of  the  United  States  be  established  at 
>amana,  the  company  who  have  thus  got  possession  of  the  land  on  its 
ihores  will  be  enabled  to  put  their  arms  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
states  up  to  their  shoulders.  Of  course  they,  in  conjunction  with  Baez, 
ire  acting  under  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  carry  through  the  project, 
ight  or  wrong.  *  Fabens  has  been  importing  lumber  and  other  stores 
ree  of  duty,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  for  the  United  States.  The 
igent  of  the  New- York  Company  is  rapidly  surveying  the  public  lands. 
Their  contract  with  the  Dominican  government  gives  them  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  amount,  Baez  first  made  a  contract  with  Fabens,  and  he 
legotiated  with  New- York  capitalists.  Some  parties  in  Washington 
not  occupying  official  stations)  have  been  offered  an  interest  in  the 
grant'  There  are  millions  of  dollars  profit  to  these  speculators  depend- 
ing on  the  completion  of  the  scheme  of  annexation ;  and  a  monopoly 
having  been  obtained  of  such  a  great  extent  of  the  sea  coast,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  pay  them  round  sums  for  all  it  obtains.*' 

RATHER  MIXED. 

Metaphors  help  a  writer  or  speaker  mightily,  provided  they  are 
well  marshaled,  like  German  soldiers.  It  is  otherwise  when  they 
get  thrown  into  disorder.  One  of  the  councillors  of  the  city  of 
Birmingham  says  there  is  "  stalking  about  "  that  city  "  a  liberalism 
which  is  fast  degenerating  into  downright  infidelity,''  and  exhorts 
the  Protestants  of  the  city,  and  tells  them  if  they  "  do  not  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  keep  the  tide  back  they  will  shortly  be 
overfiooded  with."  Whereupon  "The  New  York  Teacher"  thinks  it 
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must  be  a  very  dangerous  spirit  that  can  stalk  the 'streets  in  the 
shape  of  a  tide,  only  to  be  kept  back  by  putting  one's  shoulder  to  a 
wheel.  It  is  a  worse  evil  than  Dame  Partington's,  for  it, is  bad  to 
come  at  or  get  hold  of. 

MUCH   IN   LITTLE. 

Prof.  Samuel  Davidson  wrote  an  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
New  Testament,"  a  very  elaborate  work  in  two  volumes.  It  is  very 
learned.  It  is  a  depository  of  the  main  arguments  and  sophisms  of 
the  rationalistic  school  of  criticism.  In  its  omissions  of  fact,  one- 
sided statements  and  subtle  logic,  it  is  the  most  uncandid  work  we 
ever  read.  Prof.  Davidson  is  also  the  author  of  an  essay  against 
the  **Johannic  authorship"  (a  most  outlandish  adjective)  of  the 
fourth  Gospel.  A  pamphlet  comes  to  us  in  reply  of  forty-four  pages 
signed  "Kentish  Bache."  We  never  heard  before  of  this  name, and 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  fictitious  or  real.  But  the  pamphlet  is 
exceedingly  well  done,  and  in  short  space  disposes  thoroughly  of 
Prof.  Davidson's  sophisms.  The  writer  is  evidently  a  scholar.  We 
make  extracts  as  to  three  of  the  fathers,  by  which  the  reader  may 
judge  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  employed  by  writers  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  New  Testament. 

"  Papias. 

"  Endeavoring  to  prove  that  John  did  not  write  the  fourth  Gospel,  you 
assert  that  Papias,  who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  John,  *  does  not  men- 
tion it'  (p.  230).     Now  you  do  not  know  whether  this  be  true.     Papias 
wrote  five  books,  all  of  which  are  lost  except  a  few  fragments  which 
would  occupy  about  a  couple  of  pages  in  this  letter.     If  you  had  men- 
tioned this  fact,  it  would  have  destroyed  your  argument  drawn  from  Pa- 
pias' assumed  silence,  but  you  would  have  preserved  the  reader's  opinion 
of  your  fairness.     It  is  highly  probable  that  Papias  did  mention  John's 
Gospel ;  although  for  me  to  assert  positively  that  he  did  would  be  as  un- 
justifiable as  your  positive  assertion  that  he  does  not." 

"  iRENiEUS. 

"You  are  equally  unjustifiable  in  your  appeal  to  the  presumed  omission 
of  testimony  in  a  letter  of  Irenaeus  of  which  we  possess  but  a  fragment 
Irenaeus  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  dt  St.  John,  and  therefore 
his  opinion  as  to  who  was  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  at  least  in- 
teresting. He  has  stated  in  several  parts  of  his  works  that  St  John  was 
the  author.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  you.  You  think  he  ought  to  have 
stated  it  on  Polycarp's  authority,  which  you  say  he  has  not  done,  even  in 
his  letter  to  Florinus,  where  *  it  was  directly  to  his  purpose  to  do  so '  (p. 
300).  But  why  do  you  not  intimate  to  your  reader  that  of  that  letter  only 
a  portion  remains,  —  only  so  much  as  Eusebius  has  happened  to  transmit 
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to  us  ?     If,  as  you  say,  it  was  directly  to  Irenaeus'  purpose  to  appeal  to 

Polycarp's  testimony  on  the  point,  then,  you  ought,  as  a  candid  critic, 

rather  to  have  presumed  that  Irenaeus  did  in  the  lost  portion  make  that 

appeal,  instead  of  venturing  the  unwarrantable  presumption  that  he  did 

not." 

"  Hegesippus. 

"Again,  you  pursue  the  same  strange  course  of  assumption  in  your 
charge  against  Hegesippus,  that  he  *  neglected  Paul  and  his  writings.* 
Now  what  do  you  know  of  Hegesippus?  There  is  hardly  anything  of 
his  left  to  us.  His  remains  might  occupy  half  a  dozen  of  these  pages. 
Consequently  your  charge  against  him  is  as  worthless  as  are  your  argu- 
ments drawn  from  our  imperfect  possession  of  Irenaeus  and  Papias. 

GERMAN     INDUSTRY. 

There  is  no  secret  in  the  unparalleled  success  of  the  Germans. 
-Industry  and  thoroughness  in  details  build  up  the  fabric  of  their 
prosperity,  leaving  no  flaws  or  rotten  places  within.  France  abound- 
ed in  such  places  within,  making  the  outside  gorgeous  and  grand 
while  there  was  weakness  and  decay  inside.  A  French  editor,  who 
witnessed  the  entrance  of  the  Germans  into  Paris,  has  the  grace  to 
see  and  describe  the  German  thoroughness  in  details:  — 

"  However  much  we  hate  them,  and  however  deep  the  abyss  into  which 
they  have  precipitated  us,  our  enemies  constrain  us  to  bow  before  their 
marvelous  tenacity  and  the  incredible  persistency  with  which  they  keep 
up  that  severe  discipline  and  those  habits  of  regular  work  among  their 
soldiers  which  have  been  the  true,  the  principal,  nay,  the  only  cause  of 
their  superiority.  This  is,  indeed,  astonishing  and  crushing  to  behold, 
and  all  those  who  leave  Paris  and  can  re-enter  it  bear  witness  to  the  fact. 
What  an  army  and  what  soldiers  !'  The  victory  they  have  obtained, 
unheard  of  in  continuance  and  extent,  has  neither  intoxicated  nor 
enervated  them.  Masters  of  Paris,  of  our  forts,  and  of  our  armies, 
conquerors  of  a  third  of  France,  holding  all  our  army  under  lock  and 
key,  and  free  to  dictate  conditions  of  peace  to  our  unhappy  country,  the 
Prussians  have  not  departed  for  a  moment  from  their  strict  habits. 
They  still  work,  without  respite,  incessantly,  and  nothing  is  changed  for 
them.  They  drill,  they  maneuvre,  they  learn  and  acquire  finish  daily. 
Parades,  reviews,  marches,  shooting  at  a  mark,  all  the  details  of  military 
life,  go  on  for  them  as  if  the  campaign  were  still  in  progress.  They  have 
cleaned  our  guns  and  packecf  them  up,  methodically  ticketed,  and  all 
these  cases  have  taken  the  road  to  Germany.  Our  cannons  they  have 
tried  as  they  have  b^en  given  up  to  them  by  degrees  ;  they  make  trial  of 
their  frames  every  day,  and  this  immense  material  of  war  is  then  ready 
o  be  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  like  our  armies,  like  our  treas- 
ures, like  everything  I " 
H 
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Jesus.      By  W.  H.  Furness.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lipincott  &  Co. 
1871. 

This  book  has  the  freshness,  the  flavor,  the  sense  of  truthfulness, 
which  have  characterized  all  Dr.  Furness'  works  on  this  subject 
It  bears  no  mark  of  weariness,  or  repetition,  or  failing  strength,  but 
is  animated  rather  by  an  increase  of  the  healthy  manly  vigor  which 
has  given  such  a  charm  to  all  his  utterances.  He  claims  nothing 
for  the  Gospels  which  does  not  shine  out  from  them  by  its  own  light 
Even  allowing  that  they  are  marked  by  the  imperfections  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  written,  that  some  fabulous  accretions  have 
found  their  way  into  them,  still  the  great  central  character,  in  linea- 
ments of  perfect  truthfulness  and  grandeur,  which  nothing  but  its 
reality  can  account  for,  is  there,  and  the  more  carefully  and  freely 
we  examine  the  accounts  the  more  we  find  in  them  the  unmistaka- 
ble marks  of  honest)-  and  truth.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  satisfactory  conclusion,  not 
only  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus,  who  led  a  thoroughly 
human  life,  but  that  from  an  historical  point  of  view  he  is  distinctly 
seen  to  be  a  person  of  such  original  and  extraordinary  greatness  as 
renders  him  of  necessity  a  cardinal  fact,  an  enduring  j>ower  in  the 
religious  education  of  the  race.  ...  In  the  person  of  Jesus  will 
be  tbund  qualities  thoroughly  human  and  truly  divine,  if  there  is 
aught  divine  in  this  universe  of  things.  ...  In  him  we  shall  have 
an  object,  which,  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  awakens  and 
exercises  the  sense  of  truth,  inspiring  confidence  and  veneration, 
and  creating  new  ideas  of  the  true  and  good,  and  of  a  life  imperi  h- 
able.  .  .  .  Speech  is  of  man,  life  is  of  God.  Herein  is  the  power, 
the  auihorit)*  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  in  truth  div^'ne.  He  is  a  forever 
living,  God-given  fact.  With  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  always 
widening  and  always  demanding  new^modes  of  speech,  Jesus  does 
not  so  much  instruct  as  inspire  us,  educating  the  stnse  of  truths  so 
I  lull,  as  our  own  views  are  enlarged,  our  abilitv  to  distinguish  the 
true  and  the  good  will  ever  keep  abreast  with  them,  and  we  shall 
be  able  ever  more  adequately  to  formulate  our  knowledge  and 
dvance  to  ever  worthier  philosophies  of  being  and  to  a  purer  reh* 
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gion.  .  .  .  But  the  better  the  life  of  Jesus  is  understood,  the  more 
plainly  does  it  appear  that,  in  the  greatness  of  his  being,  he  stands 
so  high  above  all  born  of  woman,  that  we  are  instinctively  prompted 
to  place  ourselves  reverentially  at  his  feet.  ...  To  me,  he  is 
beyond  comparison  with  any  who  have  ever  lived." 

These  passages  are  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  book.     We  take 
the  following  from  the  last  chapter  bur  one.     "  It  is  in  the  being  of 
Jesus  that  the  saving  power  of  our  Christianity  dwells."     Thus  is 
Jesus  the  life  of  life,  and  thp  imperishable  hope  of  an  unimaginable 
greatness."     These  are  profound  and  most  important  truths.     The 
better  heart  of  the  Christian  world  through  eighteen  centuries  has 
been  testifying  to  them,  often  in  unintelligible  expressions,  in  mute, 
inarticulate  yearnings,  or,  amid  outward  corruptions  and  false  doc- 
trines, always  bearing  witness  to  the  same,  though  sometimes  with 
groanings  which  could  not  be  uttered.     Here  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
in  that  august  personality  which  has  commanded  the  love  and  rev- 
erence of  thousands  of  millions,  is  the  vitality  of  our  religion.     The 
one  essential  fact  is  the  life  .of  Jesus,  not  as  we  find  it  in  the  formu- 
las of  the  churches,  or  the  speculations  of  metaphysicians,  but  as  it 
lives  in  the  broken  narratives  of  these  single-hearted,  honestj  and 
not  infallible  men,  who  tell  of  what  they  saw  and  heard  and  knew.. 
This  all-important  fact  o\xx  free  religionists  seem  not  to  recognize, 
and  without  it,  as  Dr.  Furness  says,  "  the  Gospels  become  open  to 
all  manner  of  disparaging  criticism,  and  are  as  explicable  upon  the 
theory  of  Strauss  as  upon  any  other,  and  we  can  look  for  nothing 
better  than  the  thin,  fanciful  *  Life  of  Jesus '  of  M.  R^nan." 

Whatever  calls  our  attention  to  more  intelligent  and  appreciative 
study  of  the  Gospels  will  help  to  establish  their  truthfulness. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.     A  Poem.     By  William  Morris.     Part 
IV.     Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     187 1. 

We  have  here  the  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  poem,  or  rather 
succession  of  poems.  There  is  a  variety  of  subjects  and  of  stories. 
But  all  are  toned  down  to  the  character  of  those  who  tell  the  tales, 
old  men  who  have  sought  an  earthly  paradise  in  vain,  till  youth  and 
manhood  are  gone,  and  the  most  that  they  hope  for  now  is  to 
relieve  a  little  the  short  wintry  days  of  life  that  remain  to  them. 
There  is  great  sweetness  of  style  and  sentiment.  The  stories  are 
beautifully  told,  and  full  of  fine  thoughts.  They  deal  in  forms  as 
clearly  defined  as  works  of  sculpture,  or  as  richly  colored  as  if 
they  had  come  from  a  painter's  easel.   And  these  pictures  and  forms 
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have  a  meaning  over  which  the  thoughtful  reader  may  ponder  and 
learn  rich  lessons  of  faithful  living.  If  we  were  to  criticise  the 
poem,  we  should  say  that  it  deals  too  much  in  sensuous  images  to 
answer  the  higher  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  written.  This 
last  volume  is  however,  in  this  respect,  far  less  faulty  than  the  first, 
while  it  loses  nothing  of  the  virtues  and  spirit  which  give  such  a 
charm  to  them  all. 

From  Fourteen  to  Fourscore.  By  Mrs.  S.  W.  JewetL  New 
York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Sold  in  Boston  by  A.  Williams  & 
Co. 

A  good  book  with  a  good  aim.  It  is  written  apparently  by  one 
who  has  not  made  a  business  of  writing ;  but  that  very  thing  gives 
it  an  air  of  reality.  To  a  thoughtful  and  experienced  person  it  is 
an  interesting  book.  Its  tone  and  aim  and  style  may  be  judged  of 
by  two  or  three  short  extracts :  "  *  We  are  all  God's  children,'  she 
said  ;  *  and  all  he  asks  of  us  is  to  come  to  Him.  He  wants  us  all 
to  love  Him,  but  it*s  for  our  own  goody, — mind  ye,  child,  I  say  for 
our  own  good.  'Taint  for  His  glory ;  it's  our  glory  to  love  and 
serve  him.  I  never  thought  much  about  dyin',  my  chief  concern 
was  about  livin' ;  and  if  folks  try  to  do  their  best,  day  by  day  as  it 
comes,  it's  about  as  much  as  they  can  attend  to,  without  pesterin' 
themselves  about  what  they  orter  do,  and  how  they  orter  feel,  when 
they  come  to  die.' "  This  is  good,  but  would  it  not  be  better^  and 
more  in  character  with  a  woman  capable  of  such  thoughts,  if  it  were 
said  in  good  English  ? 

Primitive  Christianity  and  its  Corruptions.  By  Adin  Bal- 
lou.  Boston  :  Universalist  Publishing  House.  1870. 
This  volume  consists  of  Discourses  delivered  in  Hopedale,  Mass., 
in  1869-70,  on  the  theological  doctrines  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  volume,  treating  of  personal  right- 
eousness, and  a  third,  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  author  accepts 
Mr.  Norton's  view  of  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,  and  deduces  the  Unitarian  doctrine  concerning  the  subor- 
dination of  Christ  to  the  Father,  and  the  nature  of  the  atonement, 
from  the  early  testimonies.  He  argues  for  the  possibility  of  mani- 
festaMon  of  evil  spirits  re-acting  on  kindred  spirits  in  the  Hesh,  and, 
treating  of  Divine  government  and  man's  final  destiny,  sets  forth 
strongly,  as  the  primitive  Christian  doctrine,  —  that  **  All  mankind 
are  destined  to  ultimate  holiness  and  happiness."      The  author 
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writes  in  an  excellent  temper  and  with  a  forcible  and  attractive 
style,  but  does  not  claim  to  base  his  treatise  on  first-hand  re- 
searches in  the  original  authorities,  and  therefore  his  work  is  to  be 
regarded,  as  indeed  its  form  indicates,  —  as  a  purely  popular  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject. 

AsPENDALE.  By  Harriet  W.  Preston.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros. 
1871. 

The  quiet  current  of  this  tale  follows  two  friends,  Christine  and 
Zoe,  who  have  retired  to  a  New  England  village ;  and  its  main  in- 
terest, as  is  usual  in  retired  lives,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  conver- 
sations and  thoughts  which  are  set  in  the  outer  framework  of  the 
story.  The  literary  criticisms  are  keen  and  searching,  those  on 
Hawthorne  and  Mrs.  Stowe  excellent,  but  somewhat  unjust  that  on 
the  "  Autocrat,"  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  His  comfortable  and  indis- 
criminate scorn  was,  in  the  day  of  it,  hard  to  bear."  Here  is  a 
bright  sentence :  "  Luxuries  are  graceful  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
necessities."  And  this  on  "Gates  Ajar:"  "A  fluid  book,  finding  its 
way  everywhere,  like  running  water."  Days  come  in  February 
which  are  photographed  in  the  following  picture  :  — 

"  The  day  was  one  of  singular  beauty.  Suddenly,  mysteriously,  the 
vigor  of  a  winter  had  yielded  and  seemed  gone.  The  sun  rose  high,  the 
cocks  crowed  lazily  in  the  door-yard ;  the  west  wind  blew  softJy,  the 
eaves  rained. .  An  indescribably  tender  tint  pervaded  the  sky.  A  lumi- 
nous, throbbing  haze  blended  the  outlines,  and  enriched  the  pale  coloring 
of  the  landscape.  No  days  in  all  the  New  England  year  move  the  heart 
more  than  these  relenting  days.  Memory  and  hope  are  *  idly  stirred '  by 
them  ;  perhaps,  who  knows,  with  the  first  stirring  of  the  sap  within  the 
tree." 

Wonderful  Escapes.  Revised  from  the  French  of  F.  Bornard, 
and  original  chapters  added.  By  Richard  Whiting.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner.     Boston  :  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

A  series  of  wonderful  adventures  from  Aristomenes  the  Messe- 
nian,  nearly  seven  centuries  before  Christ,  to  the  Fenian  Head  Cen- 
tre, James  Stevens,  in  1865. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.      By  F.  Max  Miiller.    Vol. 
III.     Essays  on  Literature,  Biography,  and  Antiquities.     New 
York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     For  sale  in  Boston  by  Nichols  & 
Hall. 
We  have  here  another  of  Max  Miiller's  exceedingly  entertaining 
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and  instructive  volumes.  Its  different  articles  are  on  a  great  vari- 
ety of  subjects :  Old  German  Love-songs,  Bacon  in  Germany,  Cor- 
nish Antiquities,  Bunsen,  &c.  In  reading  them  we  feel  that  we  are 
listening  to  the  utterances  of  a  most  intelligent,  learned  and  inter- 
esting thinker  and  scholar. 

Hand  Book  of  Legendary  and  Mythological  Art.  By  Clara 
Erskine  Clement.  New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Boston :  A. 
Williams  &  Co. 

This  book  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  is  evidently  prepared 
with  great  care  and  skill.  It  is  an  interesting  book  to  read,  and  a 
useful  as  well  as  pleasant  book  of  reference  to  have  on  hand.  It 
contains  in  a  small  compass  the  substance  of  what  we  find  in  larger 
works  like  Mrs.  Jameson's.  It  is  more  complete,  as  it  goes  over  a 
much  larger  field  than  any  one,  or  indeed  than  all,  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's works. 

Posies  for  Children.  A  Book  of  Verse,  selected  by  Mrs.  Anna 
C.Lowell.     Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     187 1. 

The  men  and  women  of  to-day  whose  childhood  was  enriched  by 
Mrs.  Lowell's  "  Poetry  for  Home  and  School  "  will  be  glad  to  give 
their  own  children  this  new  selection,  in  which  the  best  things  are  gar- 
nered which  have  appeared  during  the  intervening  years.  We  are 
pleased  to  find  here  several  of  William  Blake's  poems,  whose  nat- 
uralness is  nature  itself;  and  there  are,  from  a  number  of  sources, 
many  others  which  will  stir  the  best  impulses  and  emotions  in 
young  or  old  hearts. 

The  Memoir  of  Rev.  Morrill  Allen,  of  Pembroke,  Mass., 
by  Rev.  T.  P.  Doggett,  Plymouth,  1870,  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  a 
patriarch  of  ninet}'  years,  whose  ministry  began  in  the  old  time  and 
stretched  on  into  the  new,  and  who  taught  by  his  farm,  as  well  as 
from  his  pulpit,  very  helpful  lessons  to  his  people. 

Wonders  of  Bodily  Strength  and  Skill.  New  York :  Chas. 
Scribner  &  Co.     1871. 

This  translation  from  the  French  of  Guillaume  Depping,  by 
Charles  Russell,  is  one  of  a  long  series  of  the  "  Illustrated  Library 
of  Wonders."  Wrestling,  running,  diving,  shooting  with  the  bow 
and  boomerang,  fill  the  book  with  vivid  and  instructive  illustration 
of  the  training  in  skill  and  strength  of  which  the  human  body  and 
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eye  and  hand  are  capable.  The  series  has  been  before  com- 
mended by  us  as  full  of  matter  for  real  information  as  well  as  en- 
tertainment. 

Battles  at  Home.     By  Mary  G.  Darling.      Boston  :  Horace  B. 
Fuller.     1870. 

An  excellent  story,  reprinted  from  "Merry's  Museum,"  which 
will  bring  its  youthful  reader  into  the  presence  of  the  hardest  of 
battles, —  the  fight  with  one's  self,  and  the  victory  over  the  tempter 
and  untruthfulness  and  selfishness.  The  moral  tone  of  this  book 
rings  true,  and  its  young  heroes  and  heroines  go  through  their  con- 
flict well.  Bob  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  deserves  the  friendship  of  Col. 
Guy. 

Cruden's  Complete  Concordance.  With  an  original  life  of  the 
Author.  New  York :  Dodd  and  Mead.  For  sale  in  Boston  by 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  perfect  books.  In  using  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance almost  every  day,  and  often  many  times  a  day,  we  do  not 
recollect  that  it  ever  failed  to,  give  all  the  information  that  could 
be  expected  from  such  a  work.  The  book  is  one  which  ought  to 
be  in  every  family  where  the  Bible  is  studied  or  read.  And  this 
edition,  in  a  convenient  form,  is  offered  at  so  low  a  price  as  to 
make  it  easy  for  every  family  to  have  it. 

"  Every  Saturday  "  is  publishing  the  long  expected  novel  of 
Charles  Reade,  entitled  "  A  Terrible  Temptation,"  with  striking 
illustrations.  It  will  make  a  sensatioh  among  its  readers,  we  hope 
to  good  results,  though  we  refrain  from  giving  an  opinion  till  the 
tale  is  completed.  The  story  involves  subjects  which  need  hand- 
ling with  consummate  skill. 

"  Every  Saturday"  is  a  pictorial  of  rare  excellence.  It  has  cap- 
ital likenesses  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  men.  Those  of 
Senators  Sumner  and  Trumbull  are  specially  good.  The  literary 
department  grows  better  and  better,  and  its  editorials  discuss  vig- 
orously the  living  topics  of  the  day.  The  publishers  are  spending 
money  freely  to  make  their  paper  worthy  of  patronage.  They  have 
certainly  succeeded,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  from  their  an- 
nouncement that  they  are  rewarded  with  an  increasing  support,      s. 

The  Church  in  Earnest,  by  John  Angel  James,  a  writer  well 
known  for  his  earnest  appeals  to  the  churches,  has  been  repub- 
lished by  Gould  &  Lincoln.     It  has  passed  throu£h  eleven  editions, 
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and  we  think  is  worthy  of  the  reception  it  meets  with.  Its  appeals 
are  earnest  and  pungent;  the  motives  which  bear  upon  the  churdi« 
to  shake  olT  their  lethargy  and  lukewarmness  are  exceedingly  well 
put,  .ind  some  well-known  and  shining  examples  of  active  Chrislim 
philanthropy  are  held  up  for  imitation.  s. 

Stories  and  Tales,  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  have  been 
published  in  a  handsome  volume  by  Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York. 
It  is  uniform  with  "Wonder  Stones,"  by  the  same  author,  which 
we  noticed  sometime  since.  The  "  Wonder  Stories  "  are  fairy  tales; 
the  stories  of  the  present  volume  have  more  foundation  in  fact,  bm 
have  the  same  characteristics,  and  are  complementary  to  the  former 
volume.  They  are  pleasing  in  style  and  cheery  in  tone,  many  of 
them  specially  adapted  to  young  readers.  This  volume  is  finelj 
and  copiously  illustrated,  s. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop's  Oration  at  Plymouth,  on  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  rich 
and  glowing  eloquence.  Mr.  Winthrop,  while  a  member  of  ihe 
Episcopal  Church,  and  attached  affectionately  to  its  methods  and 
doctrines,  has  a  rare  appreciation  of  the  labors  and  the  character  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  the  ecclesiastical  reform  achieved  through  their 
sacrifices  and  sufferings.  s. 

Max  Kromer.  A  storT.-  of  the  siege  of  Strasbourg.  1870.  By 
the  author  of  "  Jessica's  First  Prayer,"  &c.  The  author's  edition- 
New  York :  Dodd  and  Mead.  For  sale  in  Boston  by  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

We  have  received  from  Noyes,  Holmes  &  Co.,  two  very  beautifully 
printed  books,  which  we  hope  to  notice  in  our  next  number.  They 
are,  "  Ad  Fidem  ;  or  Parish  Evidences  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rev,  E.  F- 
IJurr,  D.D.,  author  of  "  Ecce  Ctelum,"  Sic. ;  and  "  Gutenberg,  and 
the  Art  of  Printing,"  by  Emily  C,  Pearson. 

The  Descent  of  Man,  We  have  received  from  the  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  the  first  volume  of  Mr,  Darwin's 
new  work,  on  "The  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to 
Sex,"  The  importance  which  in  scientific  circles  attaches  to  the 
theory  which  the  author  claims  in  this  new  work  to  establish  in  iis 
CTOwuing  applications  engages  us  earnestly  in  the  perusal  of  this 
D'.tfae  ^ipearance  of  the  second  volume  we  shall 
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THE   BOOK  OF  JONAH. 

BY  REV.   F.   H.   HEDGE,   D.D. 

The  book  of  Jonah,  though  placed  among  the  Prophets  in 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  only  unprophetic  in 
its  character,  but  contains  a  satire  on  the  weakness  of  a 
prophet  so  trenchant  and  unsparing  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  any  place  whatsoever  should  have  been  accorded 
to  it  in  the  sacred  literature  of  a  people  by  whom  the 
prophet's  function  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  as  we  know 
it  to  have  been  with  the  Jews. 

Whether  history  or  fiction,  the  book  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  significant  in  ancient  literature.  Unfortunately, 
its  beauty  and  significance  are  lost  to  most  readers,  partly 
through  familiarity  with  its  contents  acquired  at  an  age  too 
early  for  intelligent  enjoyment,  and  partly  through  the  ghostly 
and  repulsive  character  given  to  the  Bible  by  false  views  of 
its  original  purpose,  which  rob  it  of  the  purely  human  interest 
Iclt  in  other  writings.  These  are  reasons  that  apply  to  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     But  beside 
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these  the  book  of  Jonah  has  sustained  an  additional  damage 
from  the  improbability,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  one  of  the 
circumstances  related  in  it,  namely,  that  of  the  sea-monster 
in  whose  belly  the  prophet  is  said  to  have  lain  three  days  and 
thence  to  have  escaped  unharmed.     This  seems  to  be  all 
that  most  people  remember  about  Jonah  —  the  only  associa- 
tion they  have  with  the  name.     The  impression  of  that  mon- 
ster, commonly  but  absurdly  called  a  whale,  in  consequence 
of  a  mis-translation  of  the  word  used  in  a  reference  to  the 
story  in  the  New  Testament,  —  the  impression  of  that  monstei" 
has  swallowed  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Jonah  as  effectually  2ls 
the  actual  monster  is  said  to  have  done  the  unfortunate  hero 
of  the  story.     Indeed,  more  so,  since  the  ideal  monster  has 
not  disgorged  again,  as  the  actual  one  did  its  victim.    Thus 
it  has  come  to  pass   that,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
piously  receive  every  word  of  th^  Bible  as  written  by  God, 
and  therefore  not  amenable  to  criticism,  the  story  of  "Jonah 
and  the  whale  "  has  passed  into  a  joke,  and  that  joke  is  all 
that  remains  and  all  that  bears  witness  to  the  common  mind 
of  this  remarkable  book. 

A  strong  sense  of  the  infelicity  of  this  result,  and  the  con- 
sequent want  of  a  true  appreciation  of  this  ancient  apologue, 
for  such  I  incline  to  regard  it,  prompts  the  following  attempt 
to  place  the  book  in  a  clearer  and  worthier  light. 

It  is  to  be  obser\'ed  in  the  first  place  that  the  book  of  Jonah 
serves  as  the  setting  to  a  splendid  hymn,  a  lyric  outpouring 
which  ranks  with  the  noblest  in  that  class  of  productions  so 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  literature.     The  hymn  is  this: — 

**  I  cried  by  reason  of  my  distress  to  Jehovah, 
And  he  heard  me. 
Out  of  the  bellv  of  hell  I  cried, 
.\nd  thou  didst  hear  my  voice. 

Thou  didst  cast  me  into  the  deep,  into  the  heart  of  the  sea. 
And  the  flood  compassed  me  about ; 
All  thy  billows  and  thy  waves  passed  over  me. 
And  1  said,  1  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight. 
Yet  will  I  look  again  to  thy  holy  temple. 
The  waters  compassed  me  about  even  to  the  souL 
The  deep  enclosed  me  round  about 
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Sea-weeds  were  wrapt  around  my  head  ; 

I  sank  down  lo  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains  j 

The  bars  of  the  earth  were  about  me  forever. 

Yet  hast  thou  brought  up  my  life  from  the  pit,  O  Jehovah  my  God  ! 

When  my  soul  fainted  within  me  I  remembered  Jehovah, 

And  my  prayer  came  to  thee. 

To  thy  holy  temple. 

They  that  honor  lying  vanities  forsake  their  mercy  ; 

But  I  will  sacrifice  to  thee  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving ; 

I  will  pay  that  which  I  have  vowed. 

Salvation  is  from  Jehovah  ! " 

This  hymn,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving 
for  deliverance  from  death.  Nothing  is  said  of  any  sea-mon- 
ster in  whose  body  the  author  had  lain.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says,  **  The  weeds  were  wrapped  about  my  head,"  an  expres- 
sion which  indicates  immediate  contact  with  the  waves. 

Another  thing  is  plain  to  every  attentive  reader  of  the 
book ;  and  that  is,  that  this  magnificent  hymn  does  not  fit 
the  context.  It  shows  not  only  an  imperfect  joint,  but  a  glar- 
ing discrepance  with  what  precedes  and  follows.  The  narra- 
tive states  that  "  Jonah  prayed  unto  Jehovah  his  God  out  of 
the  fish's  belly,"  and  then  immediately  follows,  as  if  it  were 
that  prayer,  the  hymn  I  have  cited,  which  is  not  a  prayer  for 
deliverance,  but  rather  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  already 
vouchsafed.  Not  a  word  of  it  fits  the  situation.  Not  a  word 
of  it  has  any  meaning  if  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  a  person 
in  danger.  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  person  escaped  from  dan- 
ger and  thankfully  celebrating  his  escape.  And  yet  it  is  not 
until  after  the  psalm  is  recited  that  we  read,  "  The  Lord 
spake  unto  the  fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry 
land."  Still  another  thing  the  critics  have  observed,  of  great 
importance.  The  language  of  this  hymn  is  different  from 
and  a  great  deal  older  than  that  of  the  narrative  which  con- 
tains it.  Ewald  thinks  it  must  have  been  in  existence  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  before  the  book 
was  composed. 

Putting  these  facts  together,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
results.  The  psalm  of  thanksgiving  embodied  in  this  book 
ascribed  to  a  prophet  named  Jonah  —  whether  actually  com- 
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posed  by  him  or  the  work  of  some  unknown  writer — was  in 
circulation  and  formed  a  part  of  the  popular  literature  of  the 
Hebrews  long  after  the  individual  who  composed  it  had 
passed  away,  and  when  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
origin  were  forgotten,  but  before  the  appearance  of  the  book 
in  which  we  find  it.  The  author,  it  was  inferred  from  the 
lofty  and  inspired  style  of  the  composition,  must  have  been  a 
prophet.  Thus  it  was  currently  received  that  a  certain 
prophet  had  suffered  shipwreck  and  narrowly  escaped  drown- 
ing ;  an  escape  which  he  celebrated  in  this  inspired  song. 
Tradition,  with  or  without  reason,  fixed  upon  one  Jonah  as 
the  subject  of  this  adventure.  Jonah  was  not  a  mythical  per- 
sonage. Such  a  prophet  had  actually  lived  ;  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  second  book  of  Kings  (xiv.  25).  Jeroboam  "restored 
the  coast  of  Israel  .  .  .  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  which  he  spoke  by  the  hand  of  his  servant 
Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai  the  prophet,  who  was  of  Gath- 
hepher."  This  is  all  that  we  really  know  of  Jonah,— a 
prophet  of  Israel  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ  It  might 
have  been  he  who  had  this  experience  and  composed  this 
psalm.  We  will  suppose  that  current  tradition  affirmed  this 
to  be  the  fact.  But  how  account  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
sea-monster,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  psalm  ?  To 
this  I  answer  that  the  literature  of  all  ancient  and  of  many 
modern  nations  abounds  in  marvels  of  this  sort  which  are  not 
willful  inventions,  but  products  of  the  imagination  acting  on 
given  materials,  exaggerations  of  reports,  misunderstanding 
of  terms,  the  accretions  and  distortions  which  oral  tradition 
inevitably  takes  in  its  passage  from  mouth  to  mouth  and 
from  age  to  age.  If  even  in  Christian  ages  encounters  of 
actual  historic  personages  with  mythic  dragons  and  similar 
adventures  were  generally  received  ;  if.  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  griffin  was  firmly  believed  by  learned 
men  to  be  a  veritable  animal,  a  constituent  of  the  fauna  of 
Europe;  if  Milton  could  accept  and  embody  in  his  great 
poem  the  sailor  tradition  of  a  sea-monster  so  huge  that  — 

•*  Slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 
Tlie  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  sktfT, 
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Deeming  some  island  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea  and  wished  morn  delays  ; "  — 

ese  things  could  pass  in  periods  so  recent,  we  need  never 
der  that  in  those  remote  ages,  before  the  dawn  of  Greek 
Dsophy,  it  could  be  received  that  a  big  fish  might  swallow 
an,  retain  him  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  then  dis- 
je  him  unharmed.  Add  to  this  that  the  sea  itself  in  that 
was  conceived  and  spoken  of  as  a  living  monster  swal- 
ng  and  devouring  whatever  was  cast  into  its  jaws.  Sup- 
5  then  the  original  tradition  to  have  stated  that  Jonah 
cast  into  the  spa,  and  then  to  have  added  in  poetic  lan- 
je  that  the  monster  (the  sea)  swallowed  him  but  did  not 
in  him,  at  the  bidding  of  Jehovah  tossed  him  on  the 
nd  ;  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  original  representa- 
,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  modification  which, 
lout  intentional  perversion,  it  afterwards  came  to  assume, 
;  figurative  monster  was  changed  to  a  real  one,  just 
he  spfaitual  conflict  of  the  early  saints  with  the  meta- 
rical  dragon  of  unbelief,  of  opposition  to  the  truth,  was 
iged  by  tradition,  in*  the  story  of  St  George  and  the 
gon,  to  a  physical  contest  with  a  real  monster.  As  to  the 
:€  days  and  nights  which  Jonah  was  said  to  have  passed 
he  fish's  belly,  that  must  be  explained  as  amplification 

poetical  embellishment  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 

» 

ut  does  not  Jesus  accept  and  sanction  the  popular  tradi- 
?     I  think  not.     In  Matthew's  Gospel  we  read  that  "cer- 

of  the  Scribes  and  of  the  Pharisees  answered,  saying: 
Jter,  we  would  see  a  sign  from  thee.  But  he  answered 
said  to  them.  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
r  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it  but  the 
i  of  the  prophet  Jonas."  Then  it  is  added:  "For  as 
as  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly, 
;hall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
heart  of  the  earth."     A  hasty  reading  would  infer  that 

addition  was  a  part  of  Christ's  answer  to  the  Scribes  and 
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Pharisees  ;  but  a  careful  examination,  and  a  comparison  with 
the  parallel  passage  in  Luke,  where  nothing  is  said  about 
the  "  whale,"  makes  it  probable  that  this  addition  is  the 
Evangelist's  comment  and  not  Christ's  own  interpretation  of 
his  saying.  The  sign  of  Jonas,  as  he  intended  it,  was  the 
preaching  of  Jonas  to  the  wicked  and  adulterous  generation 
of  the  Ninevites.  "  For,"  as  Luke  has  it,  "  for  as  Jonas  was 
a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  to 
this  generation." 

To  recapitulate.  The  critical  hypothesis  respecting  the 
book  of  Jonah  is  this.  A  Hebrew  writer  of  a  date  posterior 
to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  one  of  the  very  latest  represented 
in  the  Old  Testament,  found  among  the  collections  of  the 
sacred  poetry  of  his  country  this  ancient  psalm  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  connected  with  it,  perhaps,  a  legend  concerning  the 
prophet  Jonah  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Kings.  They  came  in  aid  of  a  purpose  he  had  in  view,  and 
he  made  use  of  them  in  the  work  which  bears  in  the  Bible 
the  name  of  Jonah. 

But  what  was  that  purpose }    The    author's  aim  in  this 
work  was  not  merely  to  embody  tradition  and  psalm.     On  a 
critical  examination  of  its  contents  a  deeper  purpose  appears. 
The  careful  reader  will  find  in  it  a  covert  apology  for  the 
Gentile  world.     The  Jews  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
themselves  as  beloved  of  God  above  all  other  nations,  and 
enjoying  his  peculiar  protection.     The  rest  of  the  world,  not 
worshiping  Jehovah,  were  supposed  to  be  without  the  pale 
of  his  favor  and  were  therefore  regarded  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt.     The  conquest  of  their  country  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar and  the  carrying  away  into  captivity  had  somewhat  abated 
their  national  pride  by  making  them  acquainted  with  a  nation 
in  many  respects  superior  to  themselves.     Still  the  notion 
prevailed  that  they  were  God's  peculiar  people,  that  Jehovah 
had  established  his  seat  in  Zion,  that  the  Lord  of  lords  had  an 
interest  in  them  which  was  shared  by  no  other  nation,  that  they 
were  holy,  and  other  nations  unclean  in  his  sight,  and  that 
though  for  their  sins  he  had  suffered  them  to  fall  for  a  time 
under  foreign  dominion,  it  >yas  his  intention  to  exalt  them  at 
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last,  to  make  Jerusalem  the  world's  capital  and  the  people  of 
Israel  lords  of  the  earth. 

To  expose  and  rebuke  this  national  self-conceit  and  self- 
righteousness  appears  to  be  the  aim  of  the  book.  It  con- 
sists of  two  apologues  or  parables  in  both  of  which  the 
prominent  figure  is  the  prophet  Jonah.  The  scene  of  the 
first  is  a  ship  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  prophet  is 
brought  in  contact  with  foreign  seamen ;  the  scene  6f  the 
second  is  the  city  of  Nineveh,  where  he  comes  in  contact 
with  a  heathen  population.  In  both  the  apparent  design  is  to 
place  the  conduct  of  foreigners  and  heathen  in  favorable  con- 
trast with  the  conduct  of  the  Jew.  And  since  the  prophets 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  cherishing  and  maintaining 
the  exclusive  spirit  in  the  Jewish  people,  the  author  appar- 
ently intended  in  the  character  of  Jonah  to  show  them  how 
weak  and  poor  a  creature  a  prophet  could  be.  In  >his  he 
succeeds  at  some  expense  of  consistency ;  for  the  critical 
reader  feels  that  if  Jonah  was  such  as  this  story  represents, 
he  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  splendid  psalm 
ascribed  to  him.  The  book  begins  with  announcing  a  mis- 
sion from  God  to  the  Ninevites.  Here  at  the  start  an  un- 
heard of  and  astounding  novelty !  As  if  Jehovah  cared  for 
the  Ninevites !  It  is  the  first  suggestion  in  Jewish  history  of 
the  sending  of  a  Jewish  prophet  to  a  Gentile  nation.  We 
know  what  difficulty  Paul  and  Peter,  five  centuries  later, 
had  in  persuading  their  countrymen  of  the  lawfulness  of  such 
a  step,  and  how  the  first  Christians  declared  their  astonish- 
ment that  "  God  to  the  Gentiles  also  had  granted  repentance 
unto  life."  But  the  prophet  disliked  the  mission,  recoiled 
from  it,  and  thought  to  escape  it  by  running  away.  "  But 
Jonah  rose  up  to  flee  unto  Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."  Whether  he  actually  believed  that  Jehovah's  pres- 
ence was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  or 
whether  it  was  that  the  sense  of  that  presence  and  the  sense 
of  obligation  was  more  vivid  in  Judea  than  elsewhere,  he 
sought  release  in  flight.  Instead  of  going  east,  as  com- 
manded, he  went  west.  He  fpund  at  Joppa,  the  seaport  of 
•Palestine,  a  vessel  (probably  a  Tyrian  merchantman)  bound 
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for  Tarshish,  in  Spain,  for  so  far  had  Tyrian  commerce  in  that 
age  extended.  "  So  he  paid  the  fare  thereof  and  went  down 
into  it  to  go  with  them  unto  Tarshish  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord."  But  vain  the  attempt  to  shirk  responsibilities. 
To  run  from  duty  is  to  run  into  sorrow.  A  tempest  sent  by 
Jehovah  overtakes  the  fugitive,  the  ship  is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger ;  and  now  the  simple  piety  of  the  heathen  mariners  is 
placed  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  glaring  impiety  of  the  Jew. 
"  They  cried  every  man  unto  his  (Jod."  And  when  Jonah 
confessed  to  them  that  he  was  running  away  from  his,  "  they 
were  exceedingly  afraid  and  said  unto  him,  *  Why  hast  thou 
done  this.?*"  It  was  the  ancient  belief,  perhaps  not  yet 
quite  extinct  in  the  maritime  mind,  that  when  a  ship  is  vis- 
ited with  peculiar  misfortune  and  danger  it  betokens  the 
presence  of  some  sinner  on  board  for  whose  retribution  the 
evil  befalls.  In  accordance  with  this  superstition,  these  sea- 
men cast  lots  to  ascertain  who  of  their  ship's  company  might 
be  the  offender,  "  And  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah."  In  a  par- 
oxysm of  remorse  he  urges  them  to  cast  him  overboard; 
*'  For  I  know  that  for  my  sake  this  great  tempest  is  upon 
you."  With  great  reluctance,  by  which  the  author  would  il- 
lustrate their  moral  sensibility,  they  make  the  expiatory  offer- 
ing. "  And  the  sea  ceased  from  her  raging."  "  Then  the 
men "  (converted,  we  are  to  understand,  from  their  heathen 
idolatry)  "  feared  Jehovah  exceedingly,  and  offered  a  sacrifice 
unto  Jehovah  and  made  their  vows." 

So  ends  the  first  apologue.  The  beautiful  psalm  of  thanks- 
giving ascribed  to  Jonah,  which,  as  I  have  said,  seems  out  of 
place  in  this  connection,  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
second. 

"  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jonah  the  second 
time,  saying.  Arise,  go  unto  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and 
preach  unto  it  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee."  Warned  by 
past  experience,  he  no  longer  disobeys.  He  proceeds  to  Nin- 
eveh, and  preaches  a  practical  discourse,  which  an  ancient 
divine  characterizes  as  a  "  sharp,  shrewd,  biting  sermon ; 
"  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown."  But 
Nineveh  is  not  overthrown.     The  people  are  roused ;  a  fiast' 
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IS  proclaimed,  they  clothe  themselves  in  sackcloth  ;  the  whole 
population  repents.  "  And  God  saw  their  works  that  they 
turned  from  their  evil  ways,  and  God  repented  of  the  evil 
that  he  had  said  he  would  do  unto  them  and  he  did  it  not." 
A  right-minded  man  would  have  rejoiced  in  such  evidence 
of  religious  sensibility  and  in  the  salvation  of  a  city  from 
destruction,  whereby  the  author  evidently  means  at  once  to 
commend  the  good  disposition  of  the  heathen  and  to  cele- 
brate the  equal  mercy  of  God,  which  kuows  no  distinction 
beteen  Jew  and  Gentile.  This  by  way  of  rebuke  to  national 
intolerance.  "  But  it  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly,  and  he 
was  very  angry."  His  reputation  as  a  prophet  was  at  stake. 
He  had  prophesied  destruction  and  destruction  came  not. 
He  felt  himself  disgraced.  His  enormous  self-love  had  more 
sorrow  in  an  unfulfilled  prediction  of  his  own,  than  joy  in  the 
conversion  and  deliverance  of  a  nation.  The  miserable 
egoist  was  ready  to  die  with  vexation  when  he  found  that 
Nineveh  was  going  to  survive  his  preaching.  "Therefore 
now,  O  Lord,  take  my  life  from  me,  for  it  is  better  for  me  to 
die  than  to  live."  Then  follows  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
apologue,  in  which  the  prophet's  unconcern  for  the  fate  of  a 
city  is  reproachfully  contrasted  with  his  selfish  grief  at  the 
death  of  a  plant,  the  el-Kerra,  called  in  our  version  "  gourd," 
in  whose  shade  he  had  rejoiced,  and  whose  springing  and 
withering  is  so  rapid  that  oriental  exaggeration  calls  it  the 
growth  of  a  night.  T4ie  short-lived  plant  is  lamented  because 
it  gave  me  shade ;  the  hundred-yeared  and  million-peopled 
city  may  perish,  and  welcome,  because  I  predicted  its  fall. 
What  a  laying  bare  of  the  secret  of  a  selfish  heart  is  here  I 
To  such  monstrous  lengths  the  waywardness  of  egoism  can 
reach  in  a  heart  without  love,  though  it  be  the  heart  of  a 
prophet,  an  orthodox  preacher  of  righteousness.  The  time 
has  been  when  orthodoxy  could  calmly  contemplate  the  dam- 
nation of  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race,  and  expect  to 
l>ehold  it  with  joy,  and  think  it  all  for  the  glory  of  God.  Of 
that  spirit  Jonah  is  the  representative  and  type.  Let  us 
trust  that  that  spirit  is  extinct,  that  that  time  has  gone  by, 
that  the  heart  has  softened  with  the  softening  influence  of 
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the  Gospel,  that  the  pity  and  pardoning  mercy  of  God  arc 
not  only  formally  confessed,  but  practically  believed. 

From  this  brief  exposition  it  appears  in  what  a  liberal,  cos- 
mopolitan, anti-Jewish,  anti-exclusive  spirit  the  book  of  Jonah 
was  conceived.  With  all  its  imperfection  of  literary  art,  it  is 
one  of  the  noblest  products  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
ancient  world.  Here,  in  the  very  midnight  of  Jewish  bigotry, 
was  a  writer  who  anticipated  the  Christian  day.  "  Jonah," 
says  Dean  Stanley,  "  is  the  first  apostle,  though  involuntary 
and  unconscious,  of  the  Gentiles.  The  inspiration  of  the 
Gentile  world*  is  acknowledged  in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  its 
nobleness  in  the  book  of  Job  ;  .  .  .  but  its  claims  on  the  jus- 
tice and  mercy  of  God-  are  first  recognized  in  the  book  of 
Jonah."  "  In  the  popular  traditions  of  east  and  west  Jonah's 
name  alone  has  survived  the  lesser  prophets  of.  the  Jewish 
Church.  It  still  lives,  not  only  in  many  a  Mussulman  tomb 
along  the  coasts  and  hills  of  Syria,  but  in  the  thoughts  and 
devotions  of  Christendom.  The  marvelous  escape  from  the 
deep,  through  a  single  passing  allusion  in  the  Gospel  history, 
was  made  an  emblem  of  the  deliverance  of  Christ  himself 
from  the  jaws  of  death  and  the  grave.  The  great  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  boundless  power  of  human  repentance  re- 
ceived its  chief  illustration  from  the  repentance  of  the  Nine- 
vites  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah.  There  is  hardly  any  figure 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  the  early  Christians  in  the  cata- 
combs so  often  took  for  their  consolation  in  persecution,  as 
the  deliverance  of  Jonah  on  the  seashore."  "  These  all  con- 
spire with  the  story  itself  in  proclaiming  that  still  wider  les- 
son of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  the  rare  protest  of  the- 
ology against  the  excess  of  theology  ;  it  is  the  faithful  deline- 
ation of  the  dark,  sinister,  selfish  side  of  even  great  religious 
teachers.  It  is  the  grand  Biblical  appeal  to  the  common 
instincts  of  humanity,  and  to  the  universal  love  of  God, 
against  the  narrow  dogmatism  of  sectarian  polemics.  There 
has  never  been  a  generation  which  has  not  needed  the  majes- 
tic revelation  of  sternness  and  charity,  each  bestowed  where 
most  deserved  and  where  least  expected,  in  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonah." 
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GEORGE  MACDONALD'S  WORK   ON   THE 
MIRACLES   OF   OUR   LORD. 

Within  two  years  George  MacDonald  has  come  to  be  so 
well  known  as  an  author,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  our  readers  that  he  is  a  novelist,  a  poet,  and  a  theolo- 
gian. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is  great  in  each 
character.  Alec  Forbes  and  Robert  Falconer  indicate  not 
merely  a  genius  for  story-telling,  but  that  peculiar  requisite 
in  the  novelist  of  the  age,  —  a  moral  purpose  and  a  capacity 
for  analysis. 

His  Unspoken  Sermons  and  this  volume  on  the  Miracles, 
if  not  learned,  are  thoughtful  contributions  to,  not  theological 
science,  nor  yet  devotional  literature,  but  that  border  region 
between  the  two,  and  sharing  in  each.  The  span  covered  by 
these  novels  and  sermons  is  vast  for  any  mind.  Theologians 
and  preachers  have  sometimes  written  novels,  and  novelists 
have  attempted  theology,  but  seldom  with  marked  success. 
Especially  have  the  latter  been  failures.  Wide  as  the  sphere 
of  fiction  is  at  present,  its  writers,  for  the  most  part,  rigidly 
keep  to  their  one  vocation,  and  even  make  it  a  sort  of  handi- 
craft But  here  is  a  man  who  produces  first-class  fiction, 
and  not  second-rate  theology. .  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  is 
secondary  to  the  other.  But  this  is  plain  to  the  careful 
reader,  that  underlying  his  fiction  is  a  definite  and  inspiring 
theology,  and  that  transfused  through  his  theology  is  the 
wide  imagination  and  tender  feeling  of  the  poet  and  novelist. 
MacDonald's  scope  is  not  an  arbitrary  stretching  of  his  pow- 
ers, but  a  breadth  of  nature  that  easily  enables  him  to  cover 
his  wide  field.  The  demand  of  the  age  is  for  encyclical 
knowledge  and  thought  The  barriers  between  departments 
of  knowledge  are  broken  down,  and  the  field  is  one  and  uni- 
versal. We  hail  MacDonald  as  a  writer  In  whom  the  diK- 
tinctions  between  the  so-called  departments  of  theology  and 
the  realm  of  human  life  are  merged  and   flow  into  each 
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Other ;  theology  is  interpreted  by  human  need,  and  life  is 
helped  and  glorified  by  a  vital  theology. 

We  have  not  yet  got  over  the  fashion,  perhaps  a  wise  one, 
of  asking  to  what  school  a  new  writer  in  theology  belongs. 
If  asked  of  MacDonald,  it  is  hard  to  reply — not  that  he  is 
an  original,  but  that  no  classification  entirely  covers  him.    If 
the  question  were,  who  is  his  teacher  ?  the  reply  is  easier. 
MacDonald  has  evidently  studied  the  works  of  Maurice,  and 
found  in  him  all  the  inspiration  and  guidance  that  one  man 
can   find   in   another.     But  to  what  school  does   Maurice 
belong  ?     He  is  not  Calvinistic  nor  Unitarian ;  he  is  not 
rationalistic,  for  he  believes  in  miracles ;  his  clear  and  hard 
realism  looks  away  from  mysticism.     It  is  at  the  feet  of  this 
great  nondescript  in  theology  that  MacDonald  has  sat,  in  the 
unrecognized  company  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and 
many  others  of  the  most  serious  thinkers  of  England, — in- 
terpreters of  a  voice  that  has  not  the  art  to  reach  the  popu- 
lar ear.     In  the  same  way,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  Mac- 
Donald a  place  in  any  school  of  theological  opinion.     He  is 
not  Calvinistic. —  his  entire  writings  are  a  passionate  protest 
against  Calvinism.     He  is  not  Unitarian,  as  he  holds  to  the 
unqualified  fact  of  the  Incarnation.     Nor  is  he  a  rationalist; 
his  reception  of  the  Scriptures  is  childlike  in  its  simplicity. 
He  presses  into  the  face  of  mystery  and  falls  before  it  with 
faith,  rather  than  strives  to  bring  it  ^4thin  the  compass  of  the 
reason.     Having  been  born  north  of  the  Tweed,  he  is  not 
troubled  by  other  mysticism  than  is  afforded  by  a  sound 
imagination  ;   clear  Scotch  perception  marks  every  page  of 
his  writings.      We  must   be  content  to  read   him  without 
classification,  except  that  broadest  and  yet  most  definite  one, 
Christian. 

This  little  book  on  the  Miracles,  the  last  complete  work 
from  his  pen.  does  not  profess  to  be  a  defense,  as  it  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  unfold  their  meaning  almost  exegetically ;  yet 
it  is  the  best  possible  defense  in  kind,  because  it  is  written 
from  the  stand-point  of  perfect  sympathy  with  them.  He 
his  stand  at  the  centre-most  point  of  faith,  and  looks 
1»  goes  down  into  into  their  inmost  part,  and  tells  us 
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what  he  finds  there.  And  he  finds  so  much  food  for  heart 
and  soul  to  feed  upon,  such  Ught  to  reflect  back  upon  the 
mysteries  of  life,  such  harmonies  with  what  we  need  and  long 
for,  that  the  intellectual  conviction  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  surpasses  that  deduced  from  any  array  of  evidences. 
And  must  not  all  vital  truth  be  learned  in  this  way,  by  an 
interior  view,  from  its  own  stand-point .'  While  we  stand 
on  the  outside  and  judge  it,  we  can  have  nothing  more  than 
our  present  knowledge  to  judge  with ;  but  if  the  possible 
truth  contains  something  more  than  we  have,  how  can  wai'^y^^  -^ 
receive  it  except  by  the  light  itself  may  yield  f  "  If  any  mzri^  ftfi 
will  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  MacDonalr'3  fl,^  \ 
does  not  emphasize  the  miracles  as  evidences  and  creden-,'vOS 
rials  of  Christ,  but  regards  this  use  of  them  as  quite  subordiVf;-^  T 
nate  to,  almost  inferential  from,  the  primary  purpose  ofV** 
revealing  the  Father  through  the  Son.  We  rejoice  that  the 
dreary  chapter  of  evidences  seems  to  be  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  that  it  is  getting  to  be  thought  an  unnecessary  tiling  to 
cipher  and  syllogize  God  into  his  own  world.  The  Light  of 
the  world  needs  no  passports  and  sealed  credentials.  He 
is  his  own  evidence,  and  his  shining  is  the  result,  not  the 
proof,  of  his  presence.  If  the  distinction  between  miracles 
as  proofs,  and  miracles  as  the  results  of  Christ's  presence 
in  the  world,  seems  slight  at  first,  it  will  not  so  seem  when 
they  are  considered  with  reference  to  their  purpose.  Treat 
them  as  bare  proofs  and  certificates,  and  their  meaning  is 
well-nigh  exhausted  ;  view  them  as  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  become,  in 
all  the  depth  and  extent  of  their  meaning,  revelations  of  his 
character  and  work.  MacDonald  recognizes  no  path  from 
the  sight  of  a  miracle  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  "  A  wonder 
is  a  poor  thing  for  faith,"  he  says,  and  so  diligently  searches 
in  each  one  for  some  spiritual  basis  or  germ  upon  which  the 
miracle  is  grafted.  Consequently  bis  book  is  addressed  to 
believers,  and  he  hardly  expects  a  hearing  ear  except  in 
those  who  accept  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  or  at  least  in 
those  who  feel  some  need  that  would  be  met  by  such  a  fact. 
He  says,  "  A  man  is  not  required  to  believe  in  miracles,  save 
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as  believing  in  Jesus."  And  here  is  where  our  author 
shows  his  wisdom  and  masterly  skill ;  he  seizes  upon  his 
readers,  and  by  his  own  intense  faith  and  clasping  sympathy, 
carries  them  past  the  lines  of  critical  doubt  into  the  region  of 
faith,  and  says,  see  the  divine  in  this  miracle,  how  it  maoi- 
fests  forth  the  glory  of  the  Father  by  meeting  and  supplying 
human  need.  As  an  illustration  is  his  treatment  of  the  old 
question  of  experience  as  related  to  miracles.  After  a  few 
strong  sentences,  in  which  he  re-affirms  the  position  of  Bush- 
nell  and  Argyll,  that  a  miracle  is  the  intervention  of  a  higher 
unknown  law  upon  a  lower  known  law,  he  says  (p  183) :  "If 
any  one  say  we  ought  to  receive  nothing  of  which  we  have 
no  experience,  I  answer,  there  is  in  me  a  necessity,  a  desire, 
before  which  all  my  experience  shrivels  into  a  mockery.  Its 
complement  must  lie  beyond.  We  ought,  I  grant,  to  accept 
nothing  for  which  we  cannot  see  the  probability  of  some  suf- 
ficient reason,  but  I  thank  God  that  this  sufficient  reason  is 
not  for  me  limited  to  the  realm  of  experience.  To  suppose 
that  it  was  would  change  the  hope  of  a  life  that  might  be  an 
ever-burning  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  into  a  poor  struggle 
with  events  and  things  and  chances,  —  to  doom  the  Psyche 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  worm.  I  desire  the  higher; 
I  care  not  to  live  for  the  lower.  The  one  would  make  me 
despise  my  fellows,  and  recoil  with  disgust  from  a  self  I  can- 
not annihilate ;  the  other  fills  one  with  humility,  hope,  and 
love.  Is  the  preference  for  the  one  over  the  other  foolish, 
then,  even  to  the  meanest  judgment.^" 

In  the  same  striking  manner  he  treats  the  suspicion 
thrown  upon  the  miracles  by  the  fact  that  Christ  wrought 
many  of  them  in  a  semi-secret  way  (p.  159):  "It  was  not 
good  for  men  to  see  too  many  miracles.  They  would  feast 
their  eyes,  and  then  cease  to  wonder  or  think.  The  miracle, 
which  would  be  all,  and  quite  dissociated  from  religion,  with 
'many  of  them,  would  cease  to  be  wonderful,  would  become  a 
common  thing  with  most,  yea,  some  would  cease  to  believe 
that  it  had  been.  A  wonder  is  a  poor  thing  for  faith  after 
all  ;  and  the  miracle  could  be  only  a  wonder  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  had  not  prayed  for  it,  and  could  not  give  thanks 
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for  it ;  who  did  not  feel  that  in  it  they  were  partakers  of  the 
love  of  God" 

MacDonald's  definition  or  theory  of  miracles,  if  not  origi- 
lal,  is  stated  in  a  masterly  way,  and  made  to  underlie  and 
•xplain  his  separate  treatment  of  them.  The  ease  with 
vbich  he  brings  all  under  his  theory  not  only  goes  to  show 
ts  correctness,  but  becomes  itself  an  argument  for  their  au- 
;henticity,  showing  that  they  are  no  collection  of  myths,  but 
I  series  of  facts  having  their  origin  in  a  single  deep-lying 
noral  purpose.  We  quote  from  the  introduction  {p.  ii): 
*  This,  I  think,  is  the  true  nature  of  the  miracles,  an  epitome 
)f  God's  processes  in  nature  beheld  in  immediate  connection 
irith  their  source,  —  a  source  as  yet  lost  to  the  eyes  and  too 
jften  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  far-receding  gradations  of 
::ontinuous  law.  That  men  might  see  the  will  of  God  at 
irork,  Jesus  did  the  works  of  his  Father  thus."  Again 
(p.  13) :  "  Let  us  then  recognize  the  works  of  the  Father  as 
epitomized  in  the  miracles  of  the  Son.  What  in  the  hands 
of  the  Father  are  the  mighty  motions  and  progresses  and 
conquests  of  life,  in  the  hands  of  the  Son  are  miracles.  I 
do  not  myself  believe  that  he  valued  the  working  of  these 
miracles  as  he  valued  the  utterance  of  the  truth  in  words ; 
but  all  that  he  did  had  the  one  root,  obedience,  in  which  alone 
can  any  man  be  free.  And. what  is  the  highest  obedience.' 
Simply  a  following  of  the  Father,  —  a  doing  of  what  the 
Father  does.  Every  true  father  wills  that  his  child  should 
be  as  be  is  in  the  deepest  love,  in  his  highest  hope.  All  that 
Jesus  does  is  of  his  Father.  What  we  see  in  the  Son  is  of 
the  Father.  What  his  works  mean  concerning  him,  they 
mean  concerning  the  Father." 

This  grounding  the  miracles  upon  the  obedience  of  the 
Son,  connected  with  the  fact  that  each  one  readily  answers 
to  the  explanation,  seems  to  us  an  unanswerable  argument 
for  their  actual  occurrence.  It  shows  unity,  one  with  every 
other ;  but  what  unity  could  be  looked  for  in  a  miscellaneous 
set  of  fables .'  It  shows  a  profound  harmony  with  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  Christ  aside  from  the  miracles  ;  but  what 
chance  is  there  of  such  harmony  between  Christ's  recorded 
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character  and  a  set  of  stories  pect  together  in  sa  after  age, 
and  drawn  trorn  Tmknown  aoarces  ?  Chance^  or  blind  rever- 
ence, CO  old  never  have  ttamed  a  coEection  of  more  than 
thirty  miracles  of  \nrious  kzindA,  yet  made  each  one  not  only 
consonant:  with  Christ's  general  character^  bat  with  a  single 
purpose  lyinj^  at  the  bnais  of  his  character.  Either  the  en- 
tire srorv  of  Cinsc  —  wrjrds^  works*,  and  career,  —  is  the 
t*abnca:!i}n  ^:i  some  mighty  unknown  genius  that  worked  in 
the  interest  of  tilsehooi  or  the  miracles  were  the  actual 
works  t:f  the  Christ  of  the  Gospelsw  Their  unity  amongst 
tliemselves,  and  of  all  with  the  underlying  motive  of  Christ, 
demands  that  chev  sLiU  be  reterred  to  him.  And  when  his 
words  and  works  are  tha:s  cumpacted  into  a  historical  unity, 
where  con  a  point  of  attack  be  toand?  The  whole  must  be 
thrown  aside,  or  the  whole  retained. 

Pais  view  of  the  miracles^  as  rooted  in  the  obedience  of  the 
Son.  not  only  thrown  a  beatztxtkl  light  upon  them,  but  takes 
us  into  the  procbondest  depths  of  Christ's  character.  He 
came  in::  ±e  world  to  do  the  will  of  God  and  the  works  of 
Goc.  not  in  tie  way  of  yielding  to  the  behests  of  an  arbitrary 
will,  but  wiih  -  an  ex^ilring  obedience,**  freely  repeating  the 
Yieini*  works  of  the  Fatrer.  This  distinction  we  think  of  vital 
irjpcrtance  ir,  se^o^riti^  a  inse  aad  genuine  Christian  experi- 
envx\  ar.d  :ie  caref£!  rceserration  of  it  in  these  pages  is  one 
v>f  :>.e  rros:  val,LicIe  :ea.nres  of*the  book. 

Our  au:b:r  c:es  n-ct  treat  the  miracles  seriatim^  but  groups 
iher.: :"  to  ra:ural  divisiocis;.  —  the  likeness  not  being  so  much 
in  :h^  nature  o-f  the  w:>.rks  wrought,  as  in  the  moral  condi- 
tix>:^  v>f  t:!t,^«se  upcc  e-r  fo»r  whom  ihey  are  done,  or  in  some 
cv^r,*r.:v>r.  relatfvNn  which  certain  miracles  bear  to  nature.    Yet 
uui5er  tJvcsse  iiei^ieral  s'^sbdirisions*  each  miracle  is  taken  up 
and  i::si  heart  rex^ealievi     Sc^metimes  we  feel  that  he  is  giving 
Ux>  lixvto  X  Tcivi  \\>  his  tancv  ;  but  he  anticipates  our  criticism 
by  ovintcTiJi^^i:  stcvaily  icsi  the  use  of  the  imagination  in  the 
d5;>.vV\rin*  xM  :rci"h,  and  dees  not  hesitate  boldly  to  use  the 
«•  /fi*"'?  n^c:hc\3  when  it  is  sustained  by  the  instincts  of  the 
«|Mnt.     Yc:  what,  a:  iirsi,  seems  the  fruit  of  imagination,  on 
clijuer  in>ixv:io«,  often  turns  into  fine  and  subtle  analysis  of 
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moral  experience.  And  here  is  where  MacDbnald,  in  all  his 
works,  is  doing  good  service  for  the  truth.  We  have  no 
other  popular  writer  whose  psychology,  as  applied  to  matters 
of  religion  and  morals,  can  be  compared  with  his  for  depth 
and  accuracy.  We  have  writers  who  correctly  depict  human 
nature  in  a  surface-way,  but  none  who,  like  him,  pierce  the 
realm  of  the  spirit,  and  bring  out  the  needs  and  processes  of 
the  soul.  This  habit  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  a  ration- 
alizing tendency,  but  most  wrongly.  The  psychological 
method  is  as  consistent  with  faith  as  with  so-called  reason, 
and,  in  fact,  furnishes  the  ground  upon  which  faith  and  reason 
can  unite.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  MacDonald  has 
no  disposition  to  rationalize  the  Scriptures.  A  writer  who 
treats  possession  as  an  actual  indwelling  of  evil  spirits  can- 
not be  considered  rationalistic. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  individual  miracles,  we  often  notice 
an  exquisite  discernment  of  the  sense.  He  has  great  skill 
in  dealing  with  obscure  and  difficult  points.  Our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  quoting  wHat  he  says  of  those  words  that  are  so 
apt  to  grate  upon  our  hearts  when  we  read  the  miracle  of  the 
turning  of  ^water  into  wine :  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee  ?  mine  hour  has  not  yet  come"  (p.  17).  "  What  he 
did  say  was  this  :  *  Woman,  what  is  there  common  to  thee  and 
me?  my  hour  is  not  yet  come.*  His  words  had  no  refer- 
ence  to  the  relation  between  them  ;  they  only  referred  to  the 
present  condition  of  her  mind,  or  rather  the  nature  of  the 
thought  and  expectation  which  now  occupied  it.  Her  hope  and 
his  intent  were  at  variance  ;  there  was  no  harmony  between 
his  thought  and  hers ;  and  it  was  to  that  thought  and  that 
hope  of  hers  that  his  words  were  now  addressed.  What,  then, 
was  in  our  Lord's  thoughts  ?  and  what  was  in  his  mother's 
thoughts  to  call  forth  his  words  }  She  was  thinking  a  time 
had  come  for  making  a  show  of  his  power;  for  revealing 
what  a  just  man  he  was ;  for  beginning  to  let  that  glory 
shine,  which  was,  in  her  notion,  to  culminate  in  the  gran- 
deur of  a  righteous  monarch,  -^—  a  second  Solomon,  forsooth, 
who  should  set  down  the  mighty  in  the  dust,  and  exalt  them 
of  low  degree.  And  of  what  did  the  glow  of  her  face,  the 
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light  in  her  eyes,  and  the  tone  with  which  she  uttered  the 
words,  *  They  have  no  wine/  make  Jesus  think  ?  Perhaps  of 
the  decease  which  he  must  accomplish  at  Jerusalem ;  per- 
haps of  a  throne  of  glory  betwixt  the  two  thieves  ;  certainly 
of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  not  such  as  filled  her  im.agination, 
even  although  her  heaven-descended  son  was  the  king  thereof 
A  kingdom  of  exulting  obedience,  not  of  acquiescence,  still 
less  of  compulsion,  lay  germed  in  his  bosom,  and  he  must  be 
laid  in  the  grave  ere  that  germ  could  send  up  its  first  green 
lobes  into  the  air  of  the  human  world.  No  throne,  therefore, 
of  earthly  grandeur  for  him !  No  triumph  for  his  blessed 
mother  such  as  she  dreamed !  There  was  nothing  common 
in  their  visioned  ends." 

As  often  happens  to  brilliant  writers,  there  is  danger  lest 
the  reader  overlook  the  profoundness  of  his  thought.  Mac- 
Donald's  diction  is  so  gorgeous,  and  his  emotional  nature  is 
kept  in  such  constant  play,  that  one  is  liable  to  fail  of  seeing 
how  deep  and  steady  is  the  current  of  thought  that  runs 
under  the  whole.  We  do  not  wish  uriduly  to  praise  this  book, 
but  are  forced  to  say  that  for  preservation  of  unity,  for  skill 
in  dealing  with  such  questions  as  prayer  and  fre^om  of  the 
will,  for  compact  utterance  of  wisdom,  we  know  not  where 
among  recent  publications  to  look  for  its  equal.  Were  the 
same  matter  put  into  formal  propositions  and  drawn  out  with 
proof  and  illustration  into  ten  times  the  space,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a  great  theological  achievement.  In  illustration 
we  quote  a  part  of  what  he  says  of  the  will  (p.  47) :  "Those 
who  cannot  see  how  the  human  will  should  be  free  in  depend- 
ence upon  the  will  of  God  have  not  realized  that  the  will  of 
God  made  the  will  of  man  ;  that,  when  most  it  pants  for  free- 
dom, the  will  of  man  is  the  child  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
therefore  that  there  can  be  no  natural  opposition  or  strife 
between  them.  Nay,  more,  the  whole  labor  of  God  is  that 
the  will  of  man  should  be  free  as  his  will  is  free,  —  in  the 
same  way  that  his  will  is  free,  —  by  the  perfect  love  of  the 
man  for  that  which  is  true,  harmonious,  lawful,  creative.  If 
a  man  say,  *  But  might  not  the  will  of  God  make  my  will  with 
the  intent  of  over-riding  and  enslaving  it  ? '  I  answer,  such 
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a  will  could  not  create,  could  not  be  God,  for  it  involves  the 
false  and  contrarious.  That  would  be  to  make  a  will  in  order 
that  it  might  be  no  will.  To  create  in  order  to  uncreate  is 
something  else  than  divine.  But  a  free  will  is  not  the  liberty 
to  do  whatever  one  likes,  but  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
one  sees  ought  to  be  done,  even  in  the  face  of  the  other- 
wise overwhelming  impulse.     There  lies  freedom  indeed."' 

What  volumes  of  reasoning  and  what  sublimity  of  thought 
are  condensed  into  the  following  sentences  (p.  24) :  **  It 
would  seem  that  the  correlative  of  creation  is  search ;  that 
as  God  has  made  us,  we  must  find  him  ;  that  thus  our  action 
must  reflect  his  ;  that  thus  he  glorifies  us  with  a  share  in  the 
end  of  all  things,  which  is  that  the  Father  and  his  children 
may  be  one  in  thought,  judgment,  feeling  and  interest,  in  a 
word,  that  they  may  mean  the  same  thing." 

What  mists  of  doubt  are  blown  away  from  the  vexed  sub- 
ject of  prayer  by  such  words  as  these  (p.  88)  :  "  The  main 
point  is  simply  this,  that  what  it  would  not  be  well  for  God 
to  give  before  a  man  had  asked  for  it,  it  may  not  only  be  well, 
but  best,  to  give  when  he  has  asked.  I  believe  that  the  first 
half  of  our  training  is  up  to  the  asking  point ;  after  that  the 
treatment  has  a  grand,  new  element  in  it." 

Being  fresh  from  the  reading  of  Mr.  Mulford's  admirable 
book,  "  The  Nation,"  we  noticed  with  interest  that  MacDon- 
ald  in  a  few  sentences  had  hit  upon  the  very  theory  of  human 
society  so  ably  elaborated  by  Mr.  Mulford.  He  says  (p.  80), 
**  All  that  is  precious  in  the  individual  heart  depends  for  ex- 
istence on  the  relation  the  individual  bears  to  other  individu- 
als. Alone  —  how  can  he  love  }  Alone  —  where  is  his 
truth  ?  It  is  for  and  by  the  individuals  that  the  individual 
lives.  A  community  is  the  true  development  of  individual 
relations.  Its  very  possibility  lies  in  the  consciences  of  its 
men  and  women.  Vital  organizations  result  alone  from  indi- 
vidualities and  consequent  necessities,  which,  fitting  the  one 
into  the  other,  and  working  for  each  other,  make  combination 
not  only  possible  but  unavoidable." 

We  are  glad  that  MacDonald  has  seen  fit  to  treat  the  mir- 
acles of  our  Lord  by  themselves,  not  connecting  them  with 
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any  theory  that  includes  wonders  of  previous  or  later  ages. 
Such  wonders  have  doubtless  been,  but  they  should  be  kept 
distinct  from  those  by  which  the  Son  manifests  forth  his  glory. 
If  the  Christ  is  to  be  placed  in  a  cat^ory,  which,  though  it 
embraces,  also  transcends,  humanity,  it  is  fitting  that  his 
miraculous  works  should  also  have  a  place  by  themselves, 
and  not  be  mingled  with  wonders  that  shade  off  into  spiritual 
jugglery,  and  lay  hold  of  we  know  not  what  powers  of  daric- 
ness.  M. 
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The  little  restless  child,  wearied  with  itself,  when  it  turns 
to  its  mother  and  says,  "  Mother,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  finds  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  these  say  to  themselves,  and  look  abroad, 
and  far  off,  for  something  which  shall  realize  their  ideal  of 
true  service.  This  natural  impulse  is  one  of  the  choicest  at- 
tributes of  youth.  It  is  the  inspiration  towards  manly  and 
womanly  perfection. 

Still,  it  is  only  step  by  step  along  life's  pathway  that  the 
wished-for  end  can  be  reached ;  therefore,  while  the  heart  is 
fixed  in  the  distant  future,  the  eyes  and  hands  must  be 
noting  the  near  in  everything.  Our  surroundings  are  what 
we  have  to  deal  with. 

This  is  not  so  alone  in  the  moral  world,  but  in  the  natural 
Let  us  illustrate  the  latter  by  a  few  examples. 

Is  a  difficult  work  to  be  done  which  seems  to  baffle  all  the' 
laws  of  science  —  ten  to  one  a  solution  to  the  difficulty  may 
found  in  the  careful  observation  of  nature's  laws.    The 

k  across  the  fields,  or  along  the  high  road,  or  through  the 
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forest,  with  the  eyes  wide  open  to  the  formation  of  tree  or 
rock,  to  the  aspect  of  different  soils,  the  courses  of  moun- 
tains and  hill  ranges,  all  these  familiar  objects  in  nature  are  a 
lesson  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  and  are  in  truth  a  book  in 
which  one  who  runs  may  read. 

Illustrations  of  these  truths  are  familiar  to  all,  yet  we  will 
call  to  mind  a  few  of  them.  Many  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  expended  in  useless  efforts  to  construct,  upon  the  dan- 
gerous Cornwall  coast  a  lighthouse  which  wouljl  stand  the 
fierce  gales  and  shocks  of  old  ocean,  till  Rudyard,  a  keen- 
eyed  student  of  nature^  as  well  as  of  his  favorite  science  of 
engineering,  bethought  him  to  build  upon  the  simple  model 
of  a  tree  ;  and,  acting  upon  that  idea,  the  present  famous  Ed- 
dystone  Lighthouse  still  stands  a  beacon  and  blessing  to  all 
mariners  upon  the  English  coast. 

Newton  established  his  theory  of  gravitation  from  simply 
seeing  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree  to  the  ground. 

James  Watt  could  sit  by  his  mother  s  chimney  corner,  and 
out  of  the  cheerful  music  of  the  tea-kettle,  hissing  and  sing- 
ing the  sweet  home  song,  "  that  supper  is  ready,"  could  hear 
with  his  finer  ear  the  voices  of  millions  blessing  him  for  the 
discovery  of  steam  power,  —  that  mighty  force  that  should 
bring  distant  loved  ones  near  to  the  home  circle,  and  lessen 
by  its  use  the  daily  toil  and  sweat  of  man  and  beast ;  and 
"also,  if  need  were,  could  bring  the  power  of  ten  millions  of 
horses  to  bear  on  a  single  point,  and  if  it  would  serve  any 
purpose,  and  man  could  find  the  machinery,  could  cleave 
the  earth  in  twain.  All  this  because  a  skillful  observer  of 
nature  discovered  that  water  resists  being  heated  above  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees^ 

Let  us  hope  that  the  shrill  shrieks  of  the  steam  whis- 
tle did  not  jar  upon  the  senses  of  James  Watt,  but  that 
instead  some  harmonious  blast,  which  shall  yet  be  produced 
by  the  union  of  music  and  science,  inspired  him  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  musings. 

Agassiz  is  a  striking  example.  His  great  mind  counts 
nothing  beneath  his  notice  —  crab,  clam,  or  smallest  shell.  In 
the  formation  of  an  apparently  insignificant  range  of  hills  on 
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our  northern  border  he  traces  the  first  upheaval  of  mountain 
range  on  our  western  continent. 

Ruskin  is  also  a  true  disciple  of  the  clouds,  air,  and  earth. 
He  looks  upon  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover  upon  his  mis- 
tress ;  and  as  an  artist  conveys  something  of  the  same  ex- 
pression or  lineaments  of  his  favorite  into  all  his  figures,  so 
he  would  have  their  exquisite  beauty  of  form  arid  color  re- 
flected in  all  art. 

The  sight  of  running  water  through  a  wild  wood  may  not 
alone  bring  joy  to  the  senses,  as  it  rushes  and  tumbles  over 
rock  and  stone  of  a  hot  summer  day,  but  it  may  stir  and 
lead  the  thoughtful  mind  into  realms  of  wonder  and  inquiry ; 
as,  for  instance,  why,  when  the  stream  rushes  over  rock  and 
stone,  does  it  bring  forth  a  growth  of  river-grass,  star-weed^ 
and  bright  green  moss,  when  the  still  pools  a  little  way  be— 
low  are  devoid  of  all  vegetable  life  ?     One  very  apparent  and 
surface  analogy  maybe  drawn  from  this  fact,  —  that  activity 
induces  activity. 

The  Indian  without  an  alphabet  was  forced  to  observation, 
and  well  did  he  use  his  powers  We,  who  pride  ourselves 
upon  our  high  civilization,  are  far  behind  him  in  the  keenness 
of  our  perceptions  in  many  respects.  In  the  multitude  of 
books  now  people  are  too  apt  to  let  others  do  their  think- 
ing. The  Indian  had  no  such  temptation.  He  wandered 
through  the  forest  with  no  magnetic  needle  to  point  to  the 
north,  but  he  looked  to  the  mossy  side  of  the  old  forest 
trees,  and  knew  his  course. 

The  ornithologist  can  trace  the  home  and  habits  of  birds 
of  color  and  song.  Our  colder  latitudes  produce  birds  cold 
and  tame  in  coloring,  while  in  the  tropic  clime  they  are 
as  rich  and  beautiful  in  plumage  as  the  foliage  they  live 
among. 

Observation  of  bugs  and  insects  show  us  that  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  hue  of  whatever  they  feed  upon. 

The  chemist  is  continually  adding  to  his  fund  of  knowl- 
edge by  experiments,  and  by  watching  the  efiects  of  new 
combinations  of  matter. 

So  much  for  observations  in  nature.     We  could  go  on  and 
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give  numberless  instances  of  the  usefulness  of  attention  to 
the  near  and  common  things  of  life. 

Let  us  now  see  how  we  can  apply  this  attention  to  our  im- 
mediate surroundings,  this  doing  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  to 
social  duties  and  religious  progress. 

We  are  longing  for  perfectness  in  home,  friends,  and  social 
intercourse  with  neighbors.  Our  ideal  is  formed  perhaps 
upon  the  noblest  Christian  model,  perhaps  from  the  last  novel 
we  read  which  took  us  out  of  the  common  world,  and  we  are 
wretched  ;  nobody  is  quite  right. 

The  young  girl,  if  she  has  just  left  school,  and  is  thought- 
ful, is  stirred  by  a  desire  to  be  doing  something  in  the  world 
of  some  use,  and,  if  she  is  not  obliged  to  put  her  hands  to 
some  tangible  business  at  once,  is  sad  at  the  vacuum  before 
her.  Her  minister  from  the  pulpit  urges  consecration  to 
goodness.  She  has  a  vague  idea  of  what  this  means,  thinks 
she  is  willing,  but  how  to  do  this  is  the  question.  She  reads 
of  heroines  in  army  hospitals,  and  in  charities  at  home ;  of 
Ida  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Howe ;  of  missionaries :  but  those 
things  that  they  did  and  are  now  doing  are  not  in  her  way, 
and  the  people  about  her  all  seem  comfortable,  and  about  as 
good  as  she  is,  and  her  missionary  zeal  would  be  illy  con- 
strued if  she  should  practice  upon  any  of  them  :  thetiy  could 
she  but  know  and  feel  that  the  right  work  was  not  some 
great  thing  in  the  future,  but  close  at  hand,  quite  within  her 
power ;  that  it  was  to  mould  and  refine  her  own  character  by 
daily  self-sacrifice,  patience,  reverence,  and  purity, — those 
traits  which  are  best  developed  by  contact  with  the  daily 
trials  of  every  home,  however  well-regulated  that  home  may 
be. 

The  young  girl  who  faithfully  helps  her  mother  in  the 
household,  at  a  sacrifice,  perhaps,  of  a  favorite  pursuit,  need 
never  fear  but  that  life  will  open  to  her  in  due  time  enough 
of  care  and  duty  as  soon  as  she  will  be  fitted  to  meet  it. 
The  young  man  suffers  the  same  in  a  degree,  but  his  active 
interests  make  him  less  morbid ;  still  he  should  not  less  re- 
member his  duties  to  the  near  and  actual. 

We  spoke  of  novel-reading  as  perhaps  leading  to  discon- 
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tent  with  the  young.  Only  those  novels  that  give  false  and 
unreal  views  of  life  will  be  likely  to  do  this.  The  highest 
type  of  novel,  —  and  only  those  are  worth  reading, — are  like 
what  Ruskin  would  have  in  art,  the  simple  reflex  of  na- 
ture and  human  life.  Dickens  is  said  by  some  to  exaggerate, 
but  every  one  can  feel  the  truthfulness  of  his  characters  by 
their  own  observation.  If  you  or  I  had  the  genius  of  Dickens 
we  could,  from  our  own  neighborhood,  make  a  novel  equal  in 
interest  to  any  of  his  vivid  English  pictures ;  while  the  de- 
lineations of  landscape,  in  which  George  Elliot  so  excels, 
could  find  its  counterpart  with  the  pen  of  an  equal  genius  in 
any  of  our  New  England  lanes  and  roadsides  at  any  season 
of  the  year. 

Miss  Mulock's  and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  simply  told  tales  of 
every-day  life  charm  and  attract  because  of  their  naturalness. 
Burns*s  mouse  and  daisy,  in  truth,  were  no  fairer  or  rarer 
than  any  we  have  seen,  only  we  see  them  now  through  the 
poet*s  eye  in  his  simple  lines. 

One  of  our  best  living  writers  has  truly  said  that  "it  is 
not  height,  nor  depth,  nor  space  that  makes  the  world  worth 
living  in,  for  the  fairest  landscape  needs  still  to  be  garlanded 
by  the  imagination  to  become  classic  with  noble  deeds  and 
romantic  with  dreams."  "  Go  where  we  please  in  nature,  we 
receive  in  proportion  as  we  give."  Just  so  in  life,  the  gener- 
ous, whole-souled  man  or  woman  who  finds  it  an  every-day 
necessity  to  impart  something  of  good  to  others,  if  only  a 
kind  word,  finds  the  world  a  happy  place,  and  life  a  continual 
joy. 

Thus  we  believe  God  is  glorified  in  man.  It  is  having  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  truest  sense.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  lesson  intended  by  George  MacDonald,  in  one  of  his 
early  works,  "  Robert  Falconer,"  where  the  author  makes 
Robert  say  to  his  old  grandmother,  "  Weel,  grannie,  but  a 
body  canna*  rise  to  the  height  o*  grace  a'  at  once ;  nor  yet  in 
ten  or  twenty  years.  May  be  if  I  do  richt  I  may  be  able  to 
come  to  that  or  a*  be  dune.  Tm  thinking  its  mair  for  our 
sakes  than  his  ain  *at  he  cares  about  his  glory. 

"  I  dinna   believe  *at   he   thinks   about   his   glory  except 
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for  the  sake  o'  the  truth  an'  men's  'erts  deeing  for  want 

O    It. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  Prof.  Thompson  of  Edinburgh, 
*'  who  quitted  his  father's  cottage  in  early  manhood,  leaving  a 
web  of  cloth  half  woven  on  the  loom. 

Half  a  century  afterwards,  when  he  had  becotne  celebrated 
and  wealthy,  his  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  a  vision  of  the  old 
loom,  and  a  sense  of  the  imperative  duty  of  finishing  the  un- 
completed web :  such  a  tardy,  yet  sure  remorse,  may  not  visit 
us  during  our  lifetime,  but  it  may  be  a  parable  of  what  all 
this  life's  neglected  duties  will  be  to  us,  in  the  great  Hereafter, 
when  the  web  which  we  have  left  undone  will  have  passed 
forever  beyond  the  reach  of  our  completion." 

Therefore,  let  us  be  sure  of  what  to-day  brings  to  us,  and 
in  remembering  how  very  short  life  is,  we  shall  not  waste' our 
time  in  waiting  for  the  plant  which  blossoms  only  once  in  a 
century,  but  enjoy  the  daisies,  violets,  and  buttercups  of  our 
daily  walk.  ' 

In  picking  up  the  little  things  under  our  feet,  we  shall 
make  the  most  of  the  people  about  us,  make  glad  our  homes, 
keep  the  altar-fires  in  our  own  hearts  burning  brightly,  and 
no  fear  but  the  nearest  duty  will  be  the  sweetest  one. 


THE  HlOblEN  LIFE. 

O  HUMAN  life !    O  mystery ! 
The  souFs  unwritten  history  I 
The  dear  one  at  my  side,  — 

A  kindred  heart,  -^ 
Sees  not  the  depths  I  hide, 
Divines  but  part. 
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For  thoughts  I  fain  would  speak. 
The  words  how  poor,  how  weak ! 
How  faint  the  song 
That  trembles  on  my  tongue ! 

The  love  that  deepest  lies. 
The  joy,  the  pain, 
And  all  the  train 

Of  visions  bright  that  rise, 
But  like  the  glittering  show 
Of  icicle  and  snow 

Melt  into  viewless  air, 

As  transient  and  as  fair : 
These,  but  half  known,  half  guessed. 

Or  wholly  unrevealed. 

In  sacred  silence  sealed. 
Lie  deep  within  the  breast 

None  but  thine  eye,  O  God, 
Or  watching  souls  above. 
With  full,  clear  eyes  of  love,* 

Can  see  the  path  I've  trod. 

Yet  life  is  gladness. 

And  blessed  its  ties, 
Though  oft  in  sadness 

Some  fond  wish  dies  : 
My  holiest  aspiring 

With  weakness  blended, 
The  hope  my  bosom  firing 
In  sorrow  ended. 
And  though  nor  friend,  nor  brother. 
Sister,  nor  tender  mother 
Can  fathom  all  the  heart, 
And  sound  its  deepest  part. 
Still  flows  the  holy  fountain 
Of  love ;  nor  sea,  nor  mountain. 
Nor  time,  nor  death  can  sever 
Hearts  closely  bound  forever. 


M, 
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This  attractive  volume  was  published  in  England  a  few 
years  ago.  It  has  not  been  reprinted  in  this  country, 
although  its  contents  are  so  interesting,  not  only  from  the 
associations  attached  to  Egypt  and  Arabia,  those  lands  of 
wonder  and  enchantment,  but  also  from  the  historical  inter- 
est belonging  to  their  nations,  relics  as  they  are  of  a  race 
once  highly  civilized,  as  ancient  as  they  were  noble.  These 
letters  were  written  when  Lady  DuflF  Gordon  was  suffering 
from  a  fatal  disease,  far  away  from  home  and  those  she  most 
loved ;  yet  she  found  among  these  so-called  barbarians  kind 
friends,  faithful  servants,  and  even  agreeable  companions. 
In  her  Egyptian  home  she  came  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  natives,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  a  common  nature  appre- 
ciated the  virtues  and  high  qualities  which  abound  among 
them.  It  was  impossible,  she  herself  says,  "  to  express  what 
I  saw,  felt,  and  comprehended  ; "  and  again,  "  all  that  can  be 
said  appears  poor  to  one  who  knows,  as  I  do,  how  curious  and 
poetical  the  country  is."  These  few  letters  were  not  written 
for  the  public,  but  "  to  the  two  persons  with  whom,  of  all  oth- 
ers, the  writer  felt  the  least  necessity  of  reserve : "  they  were 
addressed  lo  her  husband  and  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Austin, — 
the  latter  well  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  translator 
of  "  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,"  and  as  the  wife  of  the 
very  able  writer  on  jurisprudisnce.  She  was  thus  a  member 
of  an  old  Unitarian  family  which  has  been  long  distinguished 
in  literary  circles.  By  her  liberal  education  she  was  pecu- 
liarly free  from  most  of  the  prejudice  by  which  foreigners  are 
so  commonly  blinded.  This  lady  passed  her  winters,  not  at 
Cairo  or  Thebes,  but  in  villages  where  few  Europeans  go  at 
all,  so  she  was  brought  into  close  relations  with  the  people. 
This  book  is  composed  of  extracts  from  her  letters  ;  and  per- 
haps no  better  account  of  the  people  of  Egypt  has  been  pub- 
lished since  the  days  of  Herodotus ;  she  herself  says  she  is 
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constantly  reminded  of  his  narratives  by  the  state  of  the 
country,  so  unlike  any  other,  and  still  full  of  the  old  super- 
stitions and  ancient  worship.  The  reverence  for  the  sacred 
animals  is  still  kept  up ;  the  sacred  cats  are  as  sacred  as  ever, 
still  fed  and  cared  for,  and  "  behave  with  singular  decorum 
when  the  servant  of  the  cats  serves  their  dinner." 

Instead  of  looking  upon  the  customs  of  these  people  with 
antipathy  and  superciliousness,  this  English  woman's  large 
humanity  and  rare  power  of  sympathy,  combined  with  her 
tender  pity,  enabled  her  to  enter  into  their  feelings,  to  inter- 
pret their  peculiar  tone  of  thought :  in  a  word,  to  understand 
them  ;  and  as  they  themselves  said  of  her,  "  She  sat  among 
the  people."     She  writes  of  herself,  "  When  l\o  and  sit  with 
the  English  I  feel  as  if  almost  they  were  foreigners  to  me,  so 
completely  am  I  now  Bint-el  Belet,  —  daughter  of  the  coun- 
try."    What  a  marked  contrast  to  British  travelers  in  gen- 
eral, who  so  despise  the  natives !    Miss  Martineau  even  is  no 
exception  to  their  number;  and  her  book  on  the  East  is  filled 
with  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  buildings,  while  of  the 
people  she  says  but  little,  and  that  in  a  tone  of  condemnation. 

A  book  has  just  been  published  in  England,  the  journal  of 
the   Hon.  Mrs.  William  Grey,  who  was  in   the  suite  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  their  voyage  up  the  Nile  in 
the  year  1 869.    This  lady  writes  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
as  far  as  the  people  of  the  country  are  concerned,  being 
utterly  ignorant  of  their  language.     She,  too,  describes  only 
their  outward  appearance  and  pxternal  life.     In  her  journal 
she  mentions  that  "  the  Prince  started  earlier  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Lady  Duff  Gordon,  who  was  living  in  her  dahabeah,  a  little 
above  Assouan."     On  the  return  voyage  down  the  Nile  she 
also  writes:  "After  luncheon  the  Prince  and  Princess,  with 
myself  and  Sir  S.  Baker,  crossed  the  river  to  pay  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  a  visit  in  her  dahabeah,  which  she  has  now  made 
entirely  her  home,  living  on  board,  up  here,  on  account  of  her 
health.     We  had  coffee  and  pipes,  and  returned  borne  about 
five  o'clock." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  of  Lady  Gordon's  de- 
scriptions of  the  people  whom  she  saw.     She  writes  thus: — 
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"  The  men  at  work  on  the  river  banks  are  of  exactly  the  same 
color  as  the  Nile  mud :  the  warmer  hue  of  the  blood  circulating 
beneath  the  skin.  Prometheus  has  just  formed  them  out  of  the 
universal  material  at  hand,  and  the  sun  breathed  life  into  them." 

Of  her  boat's  crew  she  says,  "  When  I  call  my  crew  black 
don't  think  of  negroes :  they  are  elegantly  shaped  Arabs,  and 
all  gentlemen  in  manners."  Elsewhere  she  mentions  "the 
handsome  jet-black  men,  with  features  as  beautiful  as  the 
young  Bacchus."  Now  she  shows  us  the  women,  dressed  in 
drapery,  like  Greek  statues,  and  their  forms  as  perfect,  with 
handsome  hair  plaited  like  the  Egyptian  sculptures.  She 
says,  — 

"  It  is  worth  while  going  to  Nubia  to  see  the  girls  up  to  twelve  or 
thirteen.  They  are  neatly  dressed  in  a  bead  necklace  and  a  leath- 
ern fringe  four  inches  wide  round  the  loins,  and  anything  so  abso- 
lutely perfect  as  their  shape,  so  sweetly  innocent  as  their  looks, 
cannot  be  conceived.  One  girl  was  so  lovely  that  even  the  greatest 
prude  must,  I  think,  have  forgiven  her  pure,  sweet  beauty." 

The  pilot's  little  girl  was  dressed  in  that  way,  and  she  came 
to  bring  a  present  of  fish  and  eggs  —  only  four  years  old ; 
and  Lady  Gordon  says  of  her,  — 

"  So  clever,  I  gave  her  a  captain's  biscuit  and  some  figs,  and  the 
little  pet  sat  with  her  little  legs  tucked  under  her  and  ate  so  dain- 
tily, and  carefully  wrapped  up  some  in  a  little  rag  of  a  veil  to  take 
home,  I  longed  to  steal  her,  she  was  such  a  darling." 

As  a  pendant  to  this  we  give  a'  picture  of — 

"  A  darling  litde  Coptic  boy,  who  came  with  his  father  and  want- 
ed a  "  kitab  "  (book)  to  write  in.  So  I  made  one  out  of  paper  and 
the  cover  of  my  old  pocket  book,  and  gave  him  a  pencil.  I  also 
bethought  me  of  showing  him  a  picture-book,  which  was  so  glorious 
a  novelty  that  he  wanted  to  go  with  me  to  my  town,  *  Beled  el-Inke- 
leez,'  where  more  such  books  were  to  be  found." 

Where  all  is  so  picturesque  and  lifelike  it  is  diflScult  to 
know  what  to  select  or  where  to  stop.  Here  is  such  a  cun- 
ning, quaint,  little,  — 

'*  Half-black  boy,  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  has  taken  such  a 
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fkocy  to  me,  and  comes  and  sits  for  hours  gazing  at  me,  and  then 
dances  to  amuse  me.  He  is  Mohammed  our  guard's  son  by  a  jet- 
black  slave  of  his,  and  is  brown-black  and  very  pretty.  He  wears 
a  bit  of  iron  wire  in  one  ear,  and  iron  rings  round  his  ankles,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  when  he  comes  up,  little  Ahmael,  who  is  his 
uncle,  makes  him  fit  to  be  seen  by  emptying  a  pitcher  of  water  over 
his  head  to  rinse  the  dust  off,  in  which,  of  course,  he  had  been  roll- 
ing, which  is  equivalent  to  a  clean  pinafore.  You  would  want  to 
buy  little  Saeed,  I  know.  He  is  so  pretty  and  jolly,  he  sings  and 
dances  and  jabbers  baby  Arabian,  and  then  sits  like  a  quaint  little 
idol,  cross-legged,  quite  still  for  hours." 

This  reminds  us  of  the  early  Byzantine  pictures :  — 

"  Two  beautiful  young  Nubian  women  visited  me  in  my  boat,  with 
hair  in  the  little  plaits  finished  off  with  lumps  of  yellow  clay  bur- 
nished like  golden  tags,  soft,  deep  bronze  skins,  and  lips  and  eyes 
fit  for  Isis  and  Athor.     The  very  dress  and  ornaments  were  the 
same  as  those  represented  in  the  tombs ;  and  I  felt  inclined  to  ask 
them  how  many  thousand  years  old  they  were.     In  their  house  I 
sat  on  an  ancient  Egyptian  couch  with  the  semi-circular  head-rest, 
and  eat  and  drank  out  of  crockery  which  looked  antique ;  and  they 
brought  me  dates  in  a  basket  such  as  you  see  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, and  a  mat  of  the  same  sort     At  Asawan  I  dined  on  the  shore 
with  the  blameless  Ethiopian  merchants  from  Soodan,  black  as  ink 
and  handsome  as  Bacchus.     Most  ancient  of  all  though  are  the 
Copts ;  their  very  hands  and  feet  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
,    Egyptian  statues.     The  Copts  are  evidently  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
the  slightly  aquiline  noses  and  long  eye  are  the  very  same  as  those 
in  the  profiles  on  the  tombs  and  temples,  and  also  like  the  very 
earliest  Byzantine  pictures." 

Some  scenes  are  exactly  like  those  described  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights. 

"  Arab  music  clanged,  women  cried  the  zaghareety  black  servants 
served  sweetmeats,  pipes,  and  coffee,  and  behaved  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  company.  I  was  strongly  under  the  impression  that 
I  was  at  Noor  ed-Deen*s  wedding  with  the  Wezeer's  daughter." 

Here  again  comes  in  — 

"  Opposite  lives  a  Christian  dyer,  who  must  be  a  seventh  brother 
of  the  admirable  barber ;  he  has  the  same  impertinence^  loquacity, 
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and  love  of  meddling  with  everybody's  business.  The  Arabs  next 
door  and  Levantines  opposite  are  quiet  enough.  But  how  do  they 
^t  all  the  cucumbers  they  buy  of  the  man  who  gathers  them  every 
morning  as  '  fruit,  gathered  by  swe^t  girls  in  the  garden  with  the 
early  dew '  ? " 

So  often  one  is  reminded  of  the  pastoral,  poetical  life  of  the 
Bible,  —  sheep  and  cattle  coming  home  at  eve.  Sometimes 
"  in  the  gate  "  sat  the  head  man  of  the  village,  like  some  old 
patriarch,  —  like  Father  Abraham  himself.  In  fact,  as  Lady 
Gordon  says,  "  This  country  is  a  palimpsest,  in  which  the 
Bible  is  written  over  Herodotus,  and  the  Koran  over  that." 

What  a  curious  illustration  this  is  that  follows  of  the  Scrip- 
tural command  to  "  weep  with  those  who  weep  "  ! 

"  A  poor  neighbor  of  mine  lost  his  little  boy  yesterday,  and  came 
out  into  the  street  as  usual  for  sympathy.  He  stood  under  my  win- 
dowy  leaning  his  head  against  the  wall,  and  sobbing  and  crying  till 
literally  his  tears  wetted  the  dust  He  was  too  much  grieved  to 
tear  off  his  turban  or  to  lament  in  form,  but  clapped  his  hands  and 
died,  •  Oh,  my  boy  I  oh,  toy  boy  I '  The  bean-seller  opposite  shut 
\sS!&  shop.  The  dyer  took  no  notice,  but  smoked  his  pipe.  Some 
people  passed  on,  but  many  stopped  and  stood  around  the  poor 
man,  saying  nothing,  but  looking  concerned.  Two  were  well- 
dressed  Copts  on  handsome  donkeys,  who  dismounted.  And  all 
wait^  till  he  went  home,  when  about  twenty  men  accompanied  him 
with  a  respectful  air." 

The  following  extract  brings  vividly  before  us  some  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  Egyptian  population,  with  their  re- 
spective characteristics :  — 

"  There  are  a  good  many  Copts  on  board  of  a  rather  low  class, 
and  not  pleasant  The  Christian  gentlemen  are  very  pleasant,  but 
the  low  are  low  indeed  compared  to  the  Moslems ;  and  one  gets  a 
feeling  of  dirtiness  about  them  when  one  sees  them  eat  all  among 
the  coals,  and  then  squat  down  there  and  pull  out  their  beads  to 
pray  without  washing  theif  hands  anew.  It  does  look  nasty  when 
compared  to  the  Moslem,  coming  up  clean  washed,  and  standing 
erect  and  manly  looking  to  his  prayers.  Besides,  they  are  coarse  in 
their  ndanndts  and  conversation,  and  have  not  the  Arab  {"espect  for 
women.     I  only  speak  of  the  common  people,  not  of  educated 
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Copts.  The  best  fun  is  to  hear  the  Greeks  abusing  the  Copts,— 
rogues,  heretics,  schismatics  from  the  Greek  Church,  ignorant, 
rapacious,  cunning,  impudent,  &c. ;  in  short,  they  narrate  the  whole 
fable  about  their  own  sweet  selves  I " 

Here  we  can  get  a  good  idea  of  Arab  lineage :  — 

"  The  people  were  all  relations  of  Mustafa,  and  to  see  Seedee 
Omar,  the  head  of  the  household,  and  the  young  men  coming  in 
from  the  field,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  and  camels  and  asses,  was 
like  a  beautiful  dream.     All  these  people  are  of  good  blood,  and  a 
sort  of  *  Roll  of  Battle  *  is  kept  for  the  genealogies  of  the  noble 
Arabs  who  came  in  with  Amr,  the  first  Arab  conqueror  and  lieu- 
tenant of  Omar.     Not  one  of  these  brown  men,  who  do  not  own  a 
second  shirt,  would  give  his  brown  daughter  to  the  Turkish  Pasha. 
This  country  noblesse  is  more  interesting  to  me,  by  far,  than  the 
town  people." 

A  fine  illustration  may  here  be  brought  in  of  the  feeling  of 
the  Arabs  in  regard  to  women. 

"  I  asked  if  Abd-el-Kadir  were  coming  here,  as  I  had  heard.  He 
did  not  know,  and  asked  me  if  he  were  not  *Akhu-l-Benkt*  (a  broth- 
er of  girls).  I  prosaically  said,  *  I  did  not  know  if  he  had  sisters.' 
*  The  Arabs,  O  Lady  I  call  that  man  a  "  brother  of  girls  "  to  whom 
God  has  given  a  clean  heart  to  love  all  women  as  his  sisters  and 
strength  and  courage  to  fight  for  their  protection.'  Omar  suggested 
a  thorough  gentleman  as  the  equivalent  of  Abou  Hassan's  title. 
European  galimatias  about  *  the  smiles  of  the  fair,'  &c.,  looks  very 
mean  beside  Akhu-1-Ben2lt" 

What  a  pretty  picture  comes  before  us  in  this  religious 
celebration ! 

"In  this  country  one  gets  to  see  how  much  more  beautiful  a  per- 
fectly natural  expression  is  than  even  the  finest  mystical  expression 
given  by  the  painters.  The  scene  of  this  morning  (some  religious 
celebration)  was  all  the  more  touching  that  no  one  was  beha\ing 
himself  or  herself  at  all.  A  little  Acolyte  peeped  into  the  sacra- 
mental cup,  and  swigged  off  the  drop  left  in  it  with  the  roost  inno- 
cent air,  and  no  one  rebuked  him  ;  and  the  quiet  little  children  ran 
about  in  the  sanctuary  —  a  pretty  commentary  on  *  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren/ &c." 
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Here  we  are  introduced  to  some  of  her  companioifs.    Omar, 
one  of  Lady  Gordon's  servants,  quite  a  youth,  turns  out  to  be 
"  a  real  jewel,"  so  faithful  and  affectionate,  refusing  to  leave 
his  mistress,  even  when  offered  very  high  pay  to  go  with 
another  English  lady:  he  said,  "No:  I  think  my  God  give  her 
to  me  to  take  care  of  her ;  how  then  can  I  leave  her  ?     I 
<:an't  speak  to  my  God  if  I  do  bad  things  like  that."     Sheykh 
Yoosuf  (Joseph)  was  among   her  attendants,  and  also  gave 
Lady  Gordon  lessons  in  Arabic.     They  read  stories  from  the 
Arabian  Nights.     The  Arabs,  she  writes,  "so  diverted  to 
think  we  know  the  Elf  Leyleh  wa-Leyleh,  —  the  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night."     Sheykh  Yoosuf  was  a  graceful,  sweet- 
looking  young  man,  with  a  dark-brown  face,  and  such  fine 
manners  in  his  Fellah  dress,  —  a  coarse  brown  woolen  shirt, 
a  libd6h  or  felt  scull-cap,  and  a  common  red  shawl  round  his 
head  and  shoulders,  —  so  gentle,  amiable,  and  refined,  so  lib- 
eral :  he  says  often,  "  We  are  all  sons  of  Adam,  bad,  bad,  and 
good,  good."     One  day  Lady  Gordon  inadvertently  answered 
the  Sal^m  aleykum,  which  he  of  course  said  to  Omar  on 
coming  in,   which   is   sacramental    to   Moslems.      "Yoosuf 
blushed  crimson,  looked  unhappy.      Yesterday  evening  he 
addressed  a  Salim  to  me.     He  had  evidently  been  thinking 
it  over,  and  concluded  it  was  not  wrong.     *  Surely  it  is  well 
for  all  the  creatures  of  God  to  speak  peace  to  each  other.' 
No  ui\educated  Moslem  would  have  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion !     I  answered  as  I  felt,  '  Peace,  O  my  brother  I  and  God 
bless  thee.' "     It  was,  she  adds,  almost  as  if  a  Catholic  priest 
had  felt  impelled  by  charity  to  offer  the  communion  to  a  her- 
etic.    What  a  lesson  of  charity  Christians  might  take  from 
the  sweet  and  tender  piety  of  this  Arab !     Elsewhere  Lady 
Gordon  writes,  — 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  Sheykh  Yoosuf  I  think  he  is  the  sweet- 
est creature  in  look  and' manner  I  ever  beheld,  —  so  refined,  so 
simple,  and  with  the  animal  grace  of  a  gazelle. 

"  My  poor  Sheykh  Yoosuf  is  in  great  distress  about  his  brother, 

also  a  young  Sheykh,  i.e.,  one  learned  in  theology  and  competent 

to  preach  in  the  mosque.     Sheykh  is  come  home  from  studying  in 

El-Azhar  at  Cairo,  —  I  fear  to  die.    I  went  with  Sheykh  Yoosuf,  at 
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his  request,  and  found  him  gasping  for  breath  and  very,  very  ilL  I 
gave  him  a  little  soothing  medicine,  and  put  mustard  plasters  on 
him ;  and  as  they  relieved  him  I  went  again  and  repeated  them. 
All  the  family  and  a  number  of  neighbors  crowded  in  to  look  on. 
There  he  lay,  in  a  dark  little  den  with  bare  mud  walls,  worse  off  to 
our  ideas  than  any  pauper  in  England.  But  these  people  do  not 
feel  the  want  of  comforts,  and  one  learns  to  think  it  quite  natural 
to  sit  with  perfect  gentlemen  in  places  inferior  to  our  cattle  sheds. 
I  pulled  some  blankets  up  against  the  wall,  and  put  my  arm  behind 
Sheykh  Mohammed's  back  to  make  him  rest  while  the  poultices 
were  on  him,  whereupon  he  laid  his  green-turbaned  head  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  presently  held  up  his  delicate  brown  face  for  a  kiss, 
like  an  affectionate  child.  As  I  kissed  him,  a  very  pious  old  Moo- 
lah said,^  *  Bismillkh '  (in  the  name  of  God),  with  an  approving  nod, 
and  Sheykh  Mohammed's  old  father,  a  splendid  old  man  in  a 
green  turban,  thanked  me  with  effusion,  and  prayed  that  my  chil- 
dren might  always  find  help  and  kindness.  I  suppose  if  I  con- 
fessed to  kissing  *  a  dirty  Arab,'  in  a  hovel,  civilized  people  would 
execrate  me ;  but  it  shows  how  much  there  is  in  *  Moslem  bigotry,' 
*  unconquerable  hatred  of  the  Christians,'  &c. ;  for  this  family  are 
Seyyids  (descendants  of  the  prophets)  and  very  pious.  Sheykh 
Yoosuf  does  not  even  smoke,  and  he  preaches  on  Fridays. 

"  Moslem  piety  is  so  unlike  what  Europeans  think  it :  it  is  so  fbll 
of  tender  emotions,  so  much  more  sentimental,  than  we  imagine, 
and  it  is  wonderfully  strong.  I  used  to  hear  Omar  praying  outside 
my  door  while  I  was  so  ill,  *  O  God  !  make  her  better  1  Oh,  may 
God  let  her  sleep  ! '  as  naturally  as  we  should  say,  *  I  hope  she  will 
have  a  good  night.'  It  had  an  odd,  dreamy  effect  to  hear  old 
Hekekian  Bey  and  my  doctor  discoursing  in  Turkish  at  my  bed- 
side. I  shall  always  fancy  the  good  Samaritan  in  a  tarboosh  and 
white  beard  and  very  long  eyes, 

"  Seleem  told  me  a  very  pretty  grammatical  quibble  about  *son' 
and  *  prophet '  {apropos  of  Christ)  on  a  verse  in  the  gospel,  depend- 
ing on  the  reduplicative  sign  (sheddah)  over  one  letter.  He  was 
just  as  much  put  out  when  I  reminded  him  that  the  onginal  was 
written  in  Greek  as  some  of  our  amateur  theologians  are  if  you  say 
the  Bible  was  not  composed  in  English.  However,  I  told  him  that 
many  Christians  in  England,  Germany,  and  America  did  not  be 
lieve  that  Se^yidna  Eesa  (Jesus)  is  God ;  but  only  the  greatest  of 
prophets  and  teachers.  He  at  once  declared  that  was  sufficient ; 
that  'all  such  had  received  guidance,  and  were  not  among  the 
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rejected.'    How.  could  they  be,  since  such  Christians  only  believed 
the  teaching  of  Eesa,  which  was  true,  and  not  the  falsifications  of , 
the  priests  and  bishops  (the  bishops  always  *  catch  it,'  as  the  school- 
boys say)  ? 

''  I  ^ave  about  ten  pence  to  buy  oil,  as  it  is  Ramadan,  and  the 
mosque  ought  to  be  lighted.  And  the  old  servant  of  the  mosque 
kindly  promised  me  full  justice  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  I  was 
one  of  those  Nazarenes  of  whom  the  Lord  Mohammed  has  said, 
that  they  are  not  proud,  and  wish  well  to  the  Mussulman." 

This  passage  has  much  theological  value :  — 

"Yesterday  I  saw  a  camel  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  —  i.e., 
the  low-arched  door  of  an  enclosure.  He  must  kneel  and  bow  his 
head  to  creep  through,  and  thus  the  rich  man  must  humble  himself. 
See  how  a  false  translation  spoils  a  good  metaphor,  and  turns  a 
£miiliar  simile  into  a  ferociously  communist  sentiment ! 

"The  Europeans  resent  being  called  'Nasranee,*  as  a  genteel 
Hebrew  gendeman  may  shrink  from  the  word  '  Jew.'  But  I  said 
boldly, '  I  am  a  Nazarene,  praise  be  to  God ! '  and  found  it  was 
much  approved  by  the  Moslems,  as  well  as  the  Copts." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  a  Scotch  Christian  regards  a 
Christian  of  Egypt :  — 

"  A  very  pious  Scotch  gentleman  wondered  that  I  could  think  of 
entering  a  Copt's  house ;  adding  that  they  were  the  publicans  (tax- 
gatherers)  of  this  country,  which  is  true.  I  felt  inclined  to  mention 
that  better  company  than  he  or  I  had  dined  with  publicans  and  even 
sinners." 

Here  Lady  Gordon  is  invited  to  prayer :  — 

"Mustafa  joined  me,  and  pressed  me  to  go  to  visit  the  Sheykh's 
tomb  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  as  he  and  Sheykh  Yoosuf  wished 
to  say  ^fafhah  for  me  ;  but  I  must  not  drink  wine  on  that  day.  I 
made  a  little  difficulty  on  the  score  of  difference  of  religion,  but 
Sheykh  Yoosuf,  who  caitie  up,  said  he  presumed  I  worshiped  God 
and  not  stones,  and  that  sincere  prayers  were  good  anywhere. 
Clearly  the  bigotry  would  have  been  on  my  side  if  I  had  refused 
any  longer ;  so,  in  the  evening,  I  went  with  Mustafa. 

"  I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  Yoosuf  about  people  trying  to 
make  converts,  and  I  uttered  that  eternal  betise^  *  Oh,  they  mean 
well  r  —  *  True,  O  lady !  perhaps  they  do  mean  well ;  but  God  says 
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in  the  noble  Koran  that  he  who  injures  or  tonncnts  those  Chris- 
#tian!i  whose  conduct  is  not  evil,  merely  on  account  of  religion,  shall 
never  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  garden  (paradise).  Now,  when 
men  begin  to  want  to  make  others  change  their  faith,  it  is  extremely 
hard  for  them  not  to  injure  or  torment  them ;  and  therefore  I  think 
it  l^est  to  abstain  altogether,  and  to  wish  rather  to  see  a  Christian  a 
gOTKl  Christian,  and  a  Moslem  a  good  Moslem." 

Lady  Gordon  says,  elsewhere, — 

**  But  if  people  really  wish  to  convert,  in  the  sense  of  improving, 
they  must  insist  on  what  the  two  religions  have  in  common,  and  not 
on  the  most  striking  points  of  difference.  Tha^  door  is  open  and 
no  other. 

"  A  number  of  El-Uksur  people  came  in  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  great  man,  and  he  said  to  me  that  he  hoped  I  had  not  been 
molested  on  account  of  my  nsligion ;  and,  if  I  had,  I  must  forgive 
it,  as  the  people  here  were  so  ignorant,  and  barbarians  were  bigots 
ei'erywhere,     I  said,  *The  people  of  El-£ksur  are  my  brothers.' 
And  the  Maoon  said, '  True,  the  Fellkheen  are  like  oxen,  but  they 
are  not  such  swine  as  to  insult  the  religion  of  a  lady  who  has  served 
God  among  them  like  this  one.     She  risked  her  life  everyday. 
And  if  she  had  died,*  said  the  great  theologian,  '  her  place  was 
ready  among  the  martyrs  of  God,  because  she  showed  more  love  to 
her  brethren  than  to  herself.'     Now,  if  this  was  humbug,  it  was  said 
in  Arabic,  before  eight  or  ten  people,  by  a  man  of  great  religious 
authority.     Omar  was  *  in  heaven  *  to  hear  his  *  Sitt '  spoken  of  *in 
such  a  grand  way  for  the  religious.*     I  believe  that  a  great  change 
is  taking  place  among  the  Ulema ;  that  Islam  is  ceasing  to  be  a 
mere  party  flag,  just  as  occurred  with  Christianity ;  and  that  all  the 
moral  part  is  being  more  and  mpre  dwelt  upon.     My  great  Alim 
also  said*  I  had  practiced  the  precepts  of  the  Korazu  and  then 
laughed  and  said,  *  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  the  Gospel ;  but  what 
matters  it  ?    The  truth  (el-Hakk)  is  one,  whether  spoken  by  onr 
Lord  Eesa  or  by  our  Lord  Mohammed.** 

Lady  Gordon  thus  writes :  — 

"  My  conclusion  is  the  heretical  one,  that  to  dream  of  conTerring 
here  is  absurd,  and  I  will  add  wrong.  All  that  is  wanted  is  more 
general  knowledge  and  education,  and  the  religion  will  dear  isd 
develop  itself.  The  elements  are  identical  with  those  of  Chhscja- 
ity.  encumbered,  as  that  has  been,  with  asceticism  and  iix£Dlenm:& 
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The  creed  is  simpler,  and  there  are  no  priests.  I  think  the  faith 
has  remained  wonderfully  rational  considering  the  extreme  ignor- 
ance of  those  who  hold  it" 

But  these  quotations  must  cease,  or  we  shall  transcribe  the 
whole  of  this  fascinating  book :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
letters  may  yet  be  published  for  American  readers. 

Our  authoress  makes  us  distinctly  perceive  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  Turks  and  Arabs  as  to  their  religion,  al- 
though they  are  both  Mohammedans.  The  Arab  is  compara- 
tively free  from  the  ferocity  and  fanaticism  of  the  Turk ;  and 
the  Sheykh  Yoosuf  mentioned  above  was  not  only  an  Arab 
and  a  preacher  in  the  mosque,  but  he  was  also  a  descendant 
of  Mohammed,  and  wore  a  green  turban ! 

It  is  not  a  little  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  river 
Nile  gains  in  interest  by  what  Lady  Gordon  has  told  us  of 
the  people  who  work  and  pray  upon  its  banks ;  and,  as  to 
Mohammedanism,  through  these  letters  it  is  almost  the  first 
time  that  it  has  ever  been  fairly  made  known  in  English. 

What  a  strange,  benign  presence  she  must  have  been  in 
Upper  Egypt ;  and  what  mourning  there  must  have  been  on 
the  Nile  when  she  died,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  "sat 
among  the  people  no  more  "  ! 

A  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  she  made  herself  one  of 
the  people;  for  they  all  called  her,  'O  my  sister!'  She 
acquired  their  language,  and  by  her  active  kindness  gained 
their  confidence.  She  won  the  love  of  the  natives  by  her 
"  pure  religion  and  undefiled  ; "  and  for  everybody  but  bigots 
she  has  made  herself  the  genial  interpreter  of  the  Arabs. 

What  sweet  and  pleasant  recollections  are  left  with  us  after 

the  perusal  of  these  letters  !     Lady  Gordon's  companions  are 

ours  also ;   she  herself  seems  almost  like  a  dear  personal 

friend  ;  and  we  think  with  Abou  Mohammed,  when  she  bent 

over  his  sick  boy,  that  we  never  saw  a  face  "  like  the  pale 

face  of  the  English  lady."    We  see  her  sweet  acts,  and  hear 

her  kind  words. 

"  The  periodic  task 
Of  written  talk  itf  hard  to  many  hearts. 
Few  only  warm  it  with  such  living  breath 
That  it  becomes  a  voice."  E.  C.  M. 
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JOURNAL, 

Feb.  9.  Since  I  was  married,  I  have  given  up  keeping  a 
journal ;  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  no  time  for  it,  every  day  was 
so  full  of  pleasures  and  cares  ;  but  I  find  this  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  my  dear  mother  ;  she  wants  to  know  more  about  us 
than  I  can  send  her  in  one  short  weekly  letter.  So  now,  every 
day,  while  baby  is  asleep,  I  shall  try  to  write  down  some  of 
the  thoughts  and  doings  of  our  daily  life  that  she  may  read 
them  by  and  by.  I  can  never  tell  her  or  anybody  how  good 
and  kind  my  John  is,  or  how  happy  I  am.  Only  one  thing 
troubles  me  now,  but  John  says  I  must  not  let  it. 

He  comes  home  from  his  office  every  afternoon  in  season 
to  play  with  baby  half  an  hour  before  dinner  is  ready.    But 
the  pleasantest  time  in  the  day  to  me  is  the  twilight  hour, 
after  we  have  dined  and  nurse  has  carried  baby  off  to  bed ! 
If  a  visitor  comes  in  then  I  can  hardly  be  polite,  it  is  so  good 
to  have  John  all  to  myself,  and  to  tell  him  of  all  the  thoughts 
that  will  come  to  trouble  me,  and  prevent  my  taking  the  com- 
fort I  otherwise  should  in  my  precious,  beautiful  boy.    "John," 
I  said,  last  night,  "do  you  know  Mrs.  Snow.?"  —  "The  wife 
of  Aldeft's   partner  ? "   said  John  ;   "  I  went  to   school  with 
Jim,  her  eldest  son,  and  a  wild  scamp  he  was,  too.     I  have 
seen  her  sometimes  at  my  mother's ;  but  she  had  a  large 
family  and  went  out  very  seldom,  I  think  ;  she  always  seemed 
careworn  and  unhappy,  as  if  her  life  had  not  much  sunshine 
in  it."     "Just  so  she  looked  to-day,  John,"  I  said;  and  then 
I   surprised  him  by  laying  my  head   on   his  shoulder  and 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears  ;  as  if  her  life's  disappointment 
and  sorrow  had  been  my  own,  too ;  and  so  indeed  I  felt 
John  comforted  me,  and  I  told  him  all  my  grief.     "I  was 
sorry  baby  was  in  the  room,"  I  said  ;  "  it  made  poor  Mrs. 
Snow  so  sad  to  look  at  him."    "  Oh,  if  we  could  only  keep  our 
babies  ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  but  they  outgrow  our  love  and  our 
care  so  soon  !    And  even  before  they  lose  these  sweet  inno- 
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cent  faces,  the  evil  that  is  in  them  begins  to  develop  itself, 
and  you  can  feel  the  shadow  of  the  trouble  that  is  before 
you."  — "  But,  Mrs.  Snow,"  I  cri^d,  "  I  hope  there  isn^t  any 
evil  in  my  precious  child !  does  he  look  like  it  now,  with  his 
sweet  smile,  and  his  soft  blue  eyes  ?  Oh,  no,  I  am  sure  he 
will  always  be  good !"  and  I  clasped  my  darling,  and  tried  to 
change  the  subject,  and  keep  her  from  looking  at  him ;  but 
she  went  on.  "  It  is  better  for  you  <o  be  prepared  for  the 
worst,  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed  as  I  have  been.  I 
am  a  broken-hearted  woman !  Three  sons  have  I  seen  grow 
up  who  were  as  lovely  and  as  dear  to  me  as  your  beautiful 
boy^  is  to  you,  and  I  tried  to  be  a  good  mother  to  them ; 
but  before  they  were  out  of  petticoats,  their  wills  were 
stronger  than  mine :  I  could  not  make  them  obey  me,  and 
Mr.  Snow  did  not  try  to  help  me ;  he  always  said  such  fine 
spirit  should  not  be  broken  ;  until  at  last,  when  Fred,  our  eld- 
est, began  to  get  into  bad  company,  and  stay  out  late  nights, 
coming  home  often  in  a  state  no  mother  could  bear  to  tell  of, 
his  father  was  frightened,  and  grew  very  severe,  trying  by 
every  threat  and  punishment  he  could  think  of  to  restrain 
him.  Fred  grew  angry  then,  and  threatened  to  run  away 
from  home.  I  tried  to  reason  with  them  both,  and  to  hope 
that  Fred's  good  sense  would  lead  him  to  do  better;  but 
things  grew  worse  and  worse  :  Charley  began  to  follow  his 
example,  and  at  last  Fred  ran  away  from  home.  We  have 
not  heard  from  him  for  ten  years  now."  "  But  surely,"  I  said, 
"your  other  sons  have  done  better?"  "No,"  said  the  poor 
woman,  "  they  too  left  home  without  their  father's  leave,  and 
we  seldom  hear  from  them.  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  good 
to  hear;  and  so,  Mrs.  Bowen,  you  will  not  wonder  that  when 
I  look  at  your  innocent  baby  I  can  only  feel  sorry  for  you  and 
for  him,  I  know  so  well  what  is  before  you  ;  evil  is  inborn, 
and  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  can  restore  such  fallen  na- 
tures. Even  my  daughters  disappointed  me,  for  they  chose 
husbands  of  whom  neither  their  father  nor  I  approved,  and 
had  no  love  left  for  us  after  they  were  married.  My  only 
hope  now  is  that  they  may  experience  a  change  of  heart  I 
thought  I  saw  signs  of  grace  in  Mary's  last  tetter." 
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"I  knew  she  was  wrong,  John,  but  I  cannot  argue.  I 
wish  you  had  been  here  to  show  her  that  the  defects  in  their 
early  training  caused  all  this  trouble  ;  for  it  was  so,  I  know; 
and  yet  I  cannot  feel  happy  again,  for  I  have  felt  ever  since 
God  gave  our  darling  to  us  that  I  am  not  fit  to  be  his  mother. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  train  and  educate  him,  and  it  frightens 
me  to  think  what  a  responsibility  rests  with  me."  —  "Not 
with  you  alone  dear," -said  John.  **!  shall  share  the  labor, 
though  I  do  not  deny  that  the  mother's,  influence  is  often 
stronger  than  the  father's.  We  will  work  together,  and  God 
will  help  us  if  we  are  faithful  to  the  light  we  have.  It  is 
hardly  strange  that  poor  Mrs.  Snow  should  believe  in  total 
depravity,  or  that  she  should  not  see  that  the  cause  of  all 
their  trouble  lay  in  her  own  mental  and  moral  weakness,  and 
the  ungoverned  nature  of  her  husband.  How  can  parents 
who  are  but  children  theihselves  help  others  to  form  well- 
disciplined  religious  characters  ?  Can  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  ?  Their  experience  need  not  alarm  us,  though  it  will 
be  well  for  us  to  take  this  and  all  similar  lessons  to  heart ; 
we  cannot  learn  too  much  on  this  important  subject" — "I 
know  it,  John,"  I  replied ;  "  and  I  want  you  to  buy  all  the 
books  you  can  find  about  it  for  me  to  read." 

"  Your  own  observation  and  thought  will  help  you  more 
than  books,"  said  John  ;  "  I  believe  the  work  must  most  of  it 
be  done  within  ourselves.  A  child's  nature  is  often  a  mere 
reflection  of  that  of  his  parents,  and  it  is  strange  how  much 
more  readily  they  seem  to  catch  the  weak  points  than  the 
strong  ones.  My  friend,  Mrs.  Dow,  who,  I  must  confess,  is 
something  of  a  gossip,  has  a  little  daughter  who  will  tell  you 
as  much  news  in  half  an  hour  as  you  can  read  in  "  The  Jour- 
nal" in  a  week  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  Jim  Hunt  senior  and 
young  Jim  seem  always  to  be  contending  for  the  possession 
of  some  luxury  when  I  am  there :  sometimes  'tis  the  easiest 
arm-chair,  or  sometimes  the  hottest  breakfast-cakes.  Young 
Jim  generally  gains  the  battle,  because  he  clamors  loudest 
and  gets  the  mother  on  his  side." 

"  We  must  set  our  boy  a  good  example  always,  and  be  un- 
sdfish;  true,  and  gentle  if  we  want  to^see  him  develop  those 
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qualities.  Let  us  be  masters  of  ourselves,  and  teach  him  to 
control  himself  while  he  is  young,  and  we  need  not  fear  for 
his  future."  —  "Oh,  but  that  is  just  what  is  so  dreadful!"  I 
cried ;  "we  must  be  models  always,  and  how  can  I  live  under 
such  constant  restraint  ?  I  am  full  of  faults,  and  I  have  never 
had  to  think  anything  about  my  example  before  ;  at  least,  I 
never  did  think  of  it,  though  I  know  mother  used  to  ask  me 
to,  for  Sister  Liz2de's  sake.  Now,  that  I  have  such  an  object, 
I  will  try  hard,  of  course,  but  I  can  see  that  I  ought  to  have 
learned  all  that  before  I  became  a  wife  and  mother.  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  dear  John,  for  you  deserve  a  better  wife."  ' 

Then  of  course  John  told  me  he  knew  just  what  I  was,. and 
he  would  not  have  me  any  different ;  we  would  all  help' each 
other:  and  if  Philip  should  discover,  when  he  was  old  enough 
to  analyze  our  characters,  that  we  were  not  faultless,  it  would 
not  lessen  his  respect  for  us,  if  he  saw  that  we  were  con- 
scious of  our  faults  and  were  striving  to  overcome  them. 
We  would  talk  to  him  of  Christ,  whose  life  is  the  model  for 
us  all,  and  has  in  it  lessons  for  both  parents  and  children. 

"  We  must  learn,  dear  Kate,"  John  said,  "  to  look  all  truth 

in  the  face  bravely.     Some  people  seem  to  enjoy  life  only 

.while  they  can  live  on  the  surface  of  it,  ignoring  the  earnest 

opportunities  it  presents  for  study  .and  for  action  ;  but  this 

must  not  be  our  way. 

"The  influence  which  we  exert,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, upon  others  at  all  times  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
serious  subjects  for  thought ;  yes,  and  for  prayer  to :  for 
while  nothing  seems  to  me  so  well  worth  living  for  as  to  in- 
fluence another  soul  for  good,  so  nothing  is  so  dreadful  as  the 
consciousness  that  I  may  even  unintentionally  put  a  stum- 
bling block,  or  an  occasion  to  fall,  in  a  brother's  way.  And 
this  responsibility  we  cannot  escape.  If  one  should  say,  *  I 
cannot  exert  any  influence  over  my  fellow  men  ;  my  life  is 
not  good  enough  for  it :  I  will  only  try  to  do  no  harm  to  any- 
body,  will  live  quietly  devoted  to  my  own  work,  so  that  when 
I  die  I  may  at  least  have  the  comfort  of  feeling  that  the 
world  is  no  worse  for' my  having  lived  in  it,* — when  his  spir- 
itual eyes  were  opened,  he  might  be  pained  to  find  that  the 
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wasted  life  he  deemed  so  inoffensive  had  done  an  immeasur- 
able amount  of  harm  ;  for  some  other,  whose  life  might  have 
been  valuable  to  God  and  man,  had  been  taught  idleness  and 
selfishness  by  his  example ;  and  this  one  was  in  his  turn 
influencing  other§,  so  that  the  current  of  evil  he  himself  had 
set  in  motion  would  never  cease.  When  my  Philip  is  a  man, 
I  hope  he  will  be  less  selfish  than  his  father ;  but  I  know  he 
will  not  be  unless  I  give  him  a  constant  example  of  unselfish- 
ness in  my  own  life.  So  you  see  I  have  some  hard  work  to 
do,  dear  Kate,  as  well  as  yourself;   but  we  must  not  let  it 

depress  us  ;  we  can  only  — 

• 

"  Watch  and  fight  and  pray ; 
The  battle  ne'er  give  o'er ; 
Renew  it  boldly  day  by  day, 
And  help  divine  implore." 

Feb.  12.  Yesterday  I  came  to  Boston,  with  nurse  and 
baby,  to  spend  a  week  with  Cousin  Jenny.  We  arrived  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  received  such  a  hearty,  clamorous  wel- 
come from  the  four  children,  that  poor  little  Philip  was  fright- 
ened, and  cried  piteously.  Everything  was  strange  to  him, 
and  the  long  ride  had  tired  him,  I  suppose,  so  I  had  to  take 
him  to  my  own  room  immediately  to  comfort  him  :  he  was 
unwilling  even  to  be  left  with  nurse,  and  he  refused  to  go  to 
sleep  for  so  lon^  ai  time  that  I  had  to  have  tea  brought  up  to 
me,  and  did  nbt  go  down  to  the  parlor  until  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed  and  the  house  was  quiet.  There  I  found  Jenny 
and  Mr.  Severns  waiting  to  see  me,  but  I  found  it  hard  to 
seem  bright  and  interested  in  anything,  I  was  so  tired  and 
homesick. 

I  think  I  shall  get  some  valuable  hints  about  the  educa- 
tion of  children  here,  but  I  fear  they  will  all  come  in  the  way 
of  warnings  rather  than  example. 

I  like  to  have  baby  sleep  as  late  as  he  will  in  the  morning; 
and  I  prize  my  own  morning  naps  too,  especially  after  such  a 
journey  as  yesterday's  ;  but  long  before  light  this  morning 
we  were  wakened  by  the  two  little  boys  in  the  room  next  to 
mine  ;  they  were  rushing  about,  screaming  and  singing,  fight- 
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ing  battles  with  their  pillows,  turning  somersaults,  making  as 
much  noise,  in  short,  as  an  unruly  school  at  recess.  Philip, 
being  frightened,  began  to  cry ;  and  the  boys  hearing  that 
came  rushing  into  my  room  in  their  night-gowns,  without 
even  a  tap  at  the  door,  begging  me  to  let  them  take  him.  I 
tried  to  quiet  them,  and  finally  persuaded  them  to  dress 
themselves  and  gp  to  the  nursery  to  play  until  breakfast  time. 
They  had  hardly  gone  when  the  little  girls  came,  and,  without 
waiting  to  be  invited,  got  into  bed  with  us !  I  hope  visitors 
here  are  not  always  treated  in  this  way  ;  probably  this  is  an 
especial  attention  to  me  on  baby's  account.  I  must  ask 
Jenny  to  interfere  to  prevent  its  happening  again,  for  it  made 
Philip  cross  all  the  morning,  he  who  is  usually  so  sunny  and 
good !  I  am  sorry  to  have  any  one  get  such  an  impression  of 
him. 

The  children  all  stayed  at  home  from  school  to-day  on  our 
account,  Jenny  ^did.  If  they  had  had  an  extra  session  on  our 
account  it  would  have  pleased  ^me  more ;  they  are  so  noisy 
and  tiresome.  I  wonder  if  they  carry  every  point  as  easily 
as  they  did  this  ! 

13th.  This  morning's  experience  was  not  very  different 
from  yesterday's.  Jenny  spoke  to  the  boys  before  they  went 
to  bed,  but  they  evidently  are  not  used  to  remembering  her 
words  long ;  so  when  we  were  thoroughly  awake  I  heard  her 
come  to  the  boys  and  tell  them  they  **must  be  quiet,  or 
Cousin  Kate  wopld  never  bring  little  Philip  here  again." 
The  effect  of  this  appeal  lasted  about  three  minutes  ;  then  I 
heard  Mr.  Severns'  sister  Laura  talking  with  the  boys,  and 
she  finally  carried  them  off  to  her  own  room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  After  breakfast  Jenny  told  me  that  Laura 
wanted  to  exchange  rooms  with  my  tormenters  while  I  am 
here.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  when  we  came  up  stairs  to 
dress  for  dinner ;  it  made  me  like  her  and  pity  her  for  her 
position  here  where  she  sees  so  well  what  ought  to  be  done 
for  these  children,  and  longs  to  help  them  without  having  it 
in  her  power  to  do  ^o.  They  are  bright  and  promising,  she 
says,  and  could  easily  be  trained  to  be  all  that  is  lovely  and 
good ;  but  they  know  that  their  mamma  never  insists  upon 
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obedience,  and  their  papa  seldom  notices  them  at  all,  unless 
their  behavior  is  especially  outrageous,  so  they  run  wild,  and. 
have  their  own  way  about  almosf  everything.  Jenny  will  not 
allow  Laura  to  interfere  at  all,  and  the  children,  taking  their 
cue  from  their  mother,  meet  any  remonstrance  she  ventures 
to  make  with  some  disagreeable  speech  about  their  "old- 
maid  aunt,"  "how  thank/ul  they  are  she  is  n<^  their  mamma," 
"  how  cross  she  is,"  &c.  So  the  poor  woman  really  finds  her 
life  very  unpleasant,  though  her  brother  little  imagines  it  is 
so.  Jenny,  she  says,  "  means  to  be  kind,  but  has  exalted 
ideas  about  the  prerogatives  of  a  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
thinks  she  is  interfering  wherever  she  tries  to  help." 

I  could  not  help  sympathizing  with  her,  for  I  should  feel 
exactly  as  she  does  if  I  were  in  her  place. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  those  women  who  would 
make  the  best  mothers  are  the  ones  who  oftenest  remain 
unmarried.  However,  this  may  be  only  bec^lise  they  nave 
so  much  time  for  observation  and  reflection,  I  suppose. 
Laura  certainly  has  looked  far  into  the  matter,  and  has  given 
me  valuable  suggestions. 

14th.     Jenny's  Roger  is  a  perfect  little  gourmand.     When 
he  is  not  eating,  he  is  constantly  telling  us  what  he  would 
like  to  eat.     When  he  came  to  the  dinner-table  to-day,  he 
looked  it  over  eagerly,  and  exclaimed,  "Oh!  mutton  chops! 
mamma,  you  know  I  don't  like  that ;  there  ain't  anything  here 
I  like.     What  can    I  eat  ? "     His  mother  mildly  suggested  a 
baked   potato.     "  Baked  potato ! "  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  of 
great  disgust ;  "  Mayn't  I  have  some  maple  syrup  ? "     "  Yes," 
said    mamma  ;    "  Sarah,  bring   some  maple  syrup  for  Master 
Roger,  and  there  are  some  crullers  top  I  think  he  would  like.'' 
Oh,  it  is  too  bad !      The  child  has  a  delicate  stomach  too, 
and,  as  it  is  always  overloaded,  he  is  pale  and  peevish,  and 
his  mother  is  anxious  about  him,  and  indulges  him  all  the 
more  on  this  account.     I  do  not  think  I  could  have  made 
just  this  mistake,  or  that  John  would  have  allowed  it ;  but  I 
am  glad  my  attention  has  been  called  toMt,  for  I  see  that  no 
better  way  could  be  found  to  teach  a  child  self-control  than 
this.     With  my  help  Philip  shall  learn  to  deny  himself  the 
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things  that  are  not  good  for  him  ;  and  I  will  try  to  teach  him 
to  know  when  his  hunger  is  satisfied  ;  for  I  believe  that  if  a 
habit  of  self-denial  is  established  in  this  way  when  he  is  a 
child,  he  will  never  be  governed  by  his  appetite  when  he  is  a 
man. 

I  said  this  to  Laura  when  we  came  up  stairs  after  dinnner. 
She  quite  agreed  with  me,  and  added,  "  I  believe  such  self- 
denial,  and  a  certain  degree  of  abstemiousness,  would  not 
only  conduce  to  a  well-disciplined  nature,  but  is  of  absolute 
use  and  necessity  in  the  training  of  a  child's  mind.  When 
nature  is  constantly  called  upon  to  give  her  best  strength  to 
the  digestion  of  food,  the  brain  is  robbed  of  its  dues ;  the 
mind  cannot  work  to  advantage  at  the  same  time.  The  child 
who  hurries  off  to  school  after  eating  a  hearty  and  indigesti- 
ble breakfast,  is  dull  all  the  morning ;  he  cannot  keep  his 
mind  on  his  lessons,  and  he  is  often  accounted  stupid,  when 
a  weak  digestion  and  an  overtasked  stomach  are  to  blame  for 
it  all.  If  the  child  is  ambitious,  he  works  hard  to  overcome 
what  he  is  taught  to  believe  a  natural  deficiency,  and  then 
Nature,  who  cannot  answer  the  urgent  demands  which  the 
stomach  and  the  brain  are  making  upon  her  at  once,  takes 
her  revenge  by  calling  his  nerves  into  action,  and  making 
him  conscious  of  a  force  which  soon  becomes  his  weakness, 
and  is  his  greatest  enemy  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

"I  verily  believe,"  Laura  added,  "that  no  human  eloquence 
could  show  us  the  amount  of  misery  pf  which  the  stomach  is 
the  cause ;  only  we  should  not  call  that  the  cause,  but 
rather  the  ignorance,  or  weakness  of  will,  in  the  poor  crea- 
tures who  become  its  victims." 

When  Laura  had  gone  to  her  own  room,  I  came  directly  to 
my  journal  to  write  down  all  she  had  said,  lest  I  should  for- 
get it  before  I  can  repeat  it  to  John. 

I  have  invited  Laura  to  go  home  with  us  to-morrow.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  rare  treat  to  hear  John  and  her  talk  to- 
gether. .  I  know  they  will  agree  admirably. 

How  I  long  to  be  at  home !  Unless  Jenny's  family  gov- 
ernment improves,  I  can  never  bring  Philip  here  again.  I 
have  felt  thankful  all  the  time  that  he  was  no  older. 
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THE  IDES  OF  MAY. 

The  bobolink  I     Again  I  hear 
The  merriest  bird  of  all  the  year. 
As  through  my  opened  window  floats 
The  gladsome  music  of  his  notes, 
Mingling  with  thrush  and  sparrow's  song, 
And  tuneful  rivals  still  prolong 
The  happy  chorus,  from  my  heart 
The  lingering  shadows  all  depart. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  o'er  my  soul 
A  thousand  sad  forebodings  stole. 
While  memory's  faithful  glass  had  shown 
As  many  joys  forever  flown. 
I  courted  sleep,  but  yet  my  g^ef 
Had  found  in  slumber  no  relief; 
But  dreams,  and  fearful  visions,  still 
Thronged  in,  my  misery's  cup  to  fill. 

At  length  the  daybreak  in  the  East 

My  heart  from  fear  in  part  released. 

The  small  fly-catcher  first  awakes. 

The  second  part  the  robin  takes. 

And  then  the  wren  and  vireo 

Begin  with  song  to  overflow. 

The  hang-bird's  clear  and  mellow  tune 

And  cat-bird's  matins  follow  soon. 

While  richer  grows  the  harmony 

Still  from  my  soul  the  shadows  flee. 

But  when  at  last  from  bobolink's  throat 

Bursts  out  the  long  imprisoned  note, 

In  liquid  sweetness,  without  measure. 

Bubbling  his  ecstatic  pleasure. 

Then  'tis  sunrise  in  my  heart. 

In  his  pure  joy  I  take  a  part ; 

And,  while  he  sings,  I  silent  raise 

My  morning  h}7nn  of  thanks  and  praise. 

H.  T. 
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NATIONAL   AGGRANDIZEMENT. 

A  FAST-DAY   SERMON.      BY  C.  A.  BARTOL. 

Thou  hast  increased  the  nation.  —  IsA.  xxvi.  15. 

This  implies  something — beyond  human  willfulness  or 
accident  —  divine  in  a  people's  growth,  whether  we  mean 
growth  of  population,  territory,  art,  knowledge,  virtue,  happi- 
ness, or  peace. 

The  Hebrew  tribes  had  been  increased  by  return  from 
what  was  called  the  dispersion,  as  we  have  by  recovery  of 
seceding  population,  —  fugitive  communities  having  been 
tried  as  the  offset  of  human  slaves.  But  if  a  country  thrive 
it  will  be  in  all  its  parts  at  once  like  a  human  organism. 

Let  us  try  to  trace  the  law,  the  moral,  in  what  we  call 
Manifest  Destiny. 

I.  National  growth,  like  individual,  to  be  true  and  healthy 
must  be  natural.  As  Jesus  said,  the  seed  "groweth  up  we 
know  not  how,"  so  Solomon  said  we  know  not  "how  the 
bones  grow"  in  an  unborn  child  ;  yet  one  thing  we  know, — 
it  is  by  natural  degrees,  too  minute  to  measure  or  see.  Mr. 
Mulford,  author  of  that  interesting  book  called  "The  Na- 
tion," maintains  that  a  nation,  like  a  man,  x^  a  person,  —  thou- 
sands and  millions  rolled  and  incorporated  into  one  vast  per- 
sonality, which  has  its  own  proper  stature  and  characteristic 
intelligence  and  will.  If  so,  its  increase  must  be  gradual  on 
like  conditions  with  private  vitality.  If  your  boy  or  girl 
shoots  up  suddenly  you  are  alarmed,  lest  like  corn  that,  as 
farmers  say,  spindles  too  soon,  they  thin  into  consumption, 
and  perish  without  fit  and  beautiful  fruit.  If  a  man  or  woman 
growing  old  make  very  rapid  gain  of  flesh,  it  is  not  the  best 
sign,  does  not  signify  enhanced,  but  declining,  vigor,  and 
threatens  inertness,  feeble  organs,  and  a  halting  foot.  If,  on 
a  luxurious  diet  of  rich  meats  and  stimulating  drink,  your 
frame  expands,  rejoice  as  you  will  in  the  more  pounds  you 
weigh. in  the  scales,  you  will  find  you  have  neither  the 
strength  nor  agility  of  more  slender  and  elastic  forms.     So 
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size  in  a  nation  is  not  growth.  Swift  accessions  of  land  are 
not  of  course  wholesome  growth :  they  may  be  but  fat  and 
bloat.  Ambition  to  enlarge  their  borders  is  the  trait,  the  vice, 
of  nations  as  of  single  land-owners.  Does  that  piece  over 
the  fence  yonder  belong  to  you  ?  said  a  visitor  to  his  country 
host.  No :  but  I  must  have  it !  was  the  reply.  A  nation 
shorn  of  its  ancient  bounds  feels  like  a  man  with  his  hand  or 
arm  cut  off.  Poor  France  without  Alsace  and  Lorraine  lies 
like  an  amputated  patient  on  the  bed,  forgetting  how  greedily 
she  swallowed  Nice  and  Savoy,  while  Germany,  like  a  young 
giant,  leaps  with  joy  at  outgrowing  her  old  garments ;  and 
Russia  covets  control  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  wants  to  eat  up 
Turkey  like  the  savory  barn-yard  bird  on  the  smoking  dish ; 
and  we,  having  stretched  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Sea,  are  hungry  for 
Canada  on  the  north  still,  and  these  West  Indies  on  the 
south,  that  seem  to  have  lighted  like  a  flock  of  birds  just  at 
our  door,  a  capital  mark  inviting  us  to  take  out  our  gun. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  righteous  and  salutary  national 
growth  into  dimensions,  —  who  shall  say  how  large  .^  —  but  it 
must  be  natural,  that  is,  seasonable,  in  a  timely  and  orderly 
proportion,  like  the  increment  of  a  crystal.  How  was  Alas- 
ka, whose  purchase  some  favored  who  resist  to  the  death  the 
acquisition  of  San  Domingo,  got  ?  Rather  by  reaching  out  * 
our  hand  for  a  spasmodic  clutch,  as  one  strikes  with  his 
neighbor  what  he  thinks  a  good  bargain.  By  no  simple  prog- 
ress did  our  census  take  it  on.  Doubtless  we  can  accom- 
modate the  cold,  barren  strip  to  which  nobody  will  dispute 
our  right.  The  British  possessions  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  Antilles  standing  guard  off  the  Florida  shore,  will  doubt- 
less be  joined  to  the  domain  they  skirt.  But  all  in  good 
time,  my  friends !  Be  not  in  haste.  Do  not  grasp.  Don't 
snatch,  say  the  eager  nations  crowding  at  the  board.  We,  a 
great  country,  at  least  a  large  one,  cannot  afford  to  be  land- 
grabbers  like  a  little  upstart  or  despot,  Baez  or  Cabral,  or 
any  jobber  or  adventurer  under  their  auspices,  lurking  and 
contriving  for  private  spoils  out  of  civil  revolution  and 
change.     When  the  long  arms  reaching  across  the  sea  get 
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tired  of  holding  these  Western  colonies,  and  the  notion  of  a 
Black  empire,  like  any  founded  purely  on  race,  proves  a  delu- 
sion, —  every  great  nation,  like  Rome,  England,  the  United 
States,  having  been  formed  of  that  mixture  of  races  neces- 
sary to  enrich  the  public  mind  and  common  life,  —  then  these 
adjoining  isles  and  provinces  may  not  be  annexed,  but  fall  to 
as  by  the  logic  of  events.  Meantime  our  strength  is  to  wait, 
>ur  policy  a  masterly  inactivity,  till,  as  Napoleon  said,  the 
pear  is  ripe,  and  need  not  be  plucked,  but  will  drop  into  our 
lap  of  its  own  weight.  No  doubt  it  might  be  a  good  thing 
For  San  Domingo  to  come  to  us  now.  Douglas's  blood  di- 
vines better  than  Sumner's  brain.  But  would  it  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  .^  How  much  ignorance  and  barbarism  is  our 
stomach  able  to  bear  while  ku-klux  outrages  in  the  South 
prove  our  virtue  insufficient  as  yet  to  assimilate  the  brutal 
relics  of  slavery,  to  eliminate  its  virus  from  our  veins,  to  con- 
rince  the  old  "  lords  of  the  lash  "  that  theirs  is  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Pollard  says,  a  lost  cause,  and  to  establish  our  title  to  our 
>wn  ?  Alas !  we  are  like  boys  hankering  after  green  fruit, 
mch  as  Texas  was  when  we  seized  it  prematurely  and  were 
jriped  with  such  dreadful  indigestion,  national  dyspepsia  for 
^ears.  All  our  domestic  difficulties  how  aggravated  by  the 
lew  opportunity  human  bondage  thought  it  saw  to  spread. 
rhe  horrible  system  of  modern  Feudalism  and  plantation-tyr- 
mny,  'which  we  might  else  have  voted  down  and  discouraged 
3y  immense  majority,  especially  had  the  women  voted,  with 
iiis  advantage  thrown  on  its  side,  we  had  to  fight  down.  Be- 
ware let  lis  of  so  untimely  o'ervaulting  of  ourselves  again ! 
Let  us  not  spoil  what  we  long  for  by  pulling  or  pushing  or 
shaking  the  boughs.  I  doubt  if  Adam  and  Eve  were  pun- 
shed  for  eating  anything,  apple  or  what  not,  that  grew  in  the 
garden,  as  if  God  forbade  what  he  set  out,  but  for  eating  the 
ipple  before  it  was  ripe. 

11.  Justice.  The  law  of  growth,  being  natural,  will  be  also 
ust,  though  to  the  superior  it  seem  natural  to  have  the  lion's 
ihare.  Many  things  are  growing  in  this  world,  and  whatever 
las  a  right  to  grow  at  all  is  entitled  to  its  relative  ratio  of 
oomi  as  each  root  of  plant  is  to  its  portion  of  the  entire 
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seed-plot.  If  I  grow  and  flourish  anywise  at  the  expense  of 
my  family  and  friends,  suck  out  their  life  and  substance  for 
my  support,  as  you  see  one  tree  thriving  on,  making  nutri- 
ment and  manure  out  of  the  decaying  stock  of  another,  or  as, 
of  two  persons  sleeping  together,  one  imparts  disease  and 
robs  his  fellow  of  health,  then  I  am  a  thief  and  a  villain,  how- 
ever big  I  become.  So  with  one  nation  that  grows  at  anoth- 
er's cost.  Strong  nations  are  able  to  withstand  or  prevent 
encroachment ;  but  how  saucy  they  have  always  been  them- 
selves, and  how  often  weak  ones  are  their  prey !  Don't  you 
think,  said  the  traveler  Baker  to  the  unbelieving  African 
chief,  there  ought  to  be  a  future  life  to  reward  the  good? 
No,  said  the  chief,  what  you  call  being  good  is  nothing  but 
being  weak.  The  moment  a  man  gets  strong  he  is  bad. 
Only  cowards  are  good.  It  must  be  confessed  the  conduct 
of  nations  too  much  bears  out  the  savage  view.  Witness 
Poland,  Hungary,  Mexico !  See  the  mighty  nations  swallow 
their  feeble  neighbors  with  as  small  compunction  as  the  Ana- 
conda does  the  victim  he  only  licks  over  with  his  tongue  to 
make  him  go  down  the  easier !  No  nation,  however,  being 
small,  can  claim  to  monopolize  regions  enormously  beyond  its 
capacity  to  cultivate  and  civilize.  A  few  Indian  tribes  had 
no  business  to  turn  this  whole  continent  into  a  mere  hunting- 
ground.  Not  without  a  righteous  Providence  the  Pilgrira- 
sced  was  blown  across  the  sea  to  catch  in  the  soil  and  spring 
up  into  the  fast-becoming  foremost  nation  of  the  globe.  But 
when  that  nation  allows  its  citizens  and  agents  with  fraud 
and  whiskey  to  drive  the  scattered  remnants  of  tlfe  old  occu- 
piers of  the  whole  space  into  miserable  corners  for  their  huts 
and  graves,  what  does  it  win  but  an  unjust  and  unwholesome 
growth  ?  When  its  fleet  of  ships  of  war  sails  to  secure  the 
annexation  of  that  half-island  called  Dominica  by  overawing 
the  little  Republic  of  Hayti,  where  is  the  equity  ?  Who  sees 
not  'tis  a  course  we  should  venture  on,  were  it,  instead  of 
Hayti,  Prussia  or  England  ?  Not  a  soldier  was  landed,  not  a 
cannon  fired,  say  the  apologists.  But  if  one  take  out  a  pis- 
tol and  point  it  at  my  breast,  is  it  a  sufficient  atonement  that 
he  does  not  shoot,  when  he  gets  out  of  me  all  he  wants  with- 
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out  waste  of  powder  and  ball  ?  A  sea-captain  taking  out  a 
revolver  in  his  cabin,  merely  for  a  menace,  was  very  properly 
shot  by  the  sheriff,  the  bullet  going  through  his  hat,  not  his 
head.  The  very  flaunting  of  our  flag,  the  bare  idea  of  inva- 
sion in  those  waters,  was  an  error  and  international  crime. 
But  on  the  part  of  our  Executive,  not  a  conscious  wrong,  but 
a  soldier's  mistake,  fancying  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
instead  of  one  branch  of  a  co-ordinate,  carefully  balanced 
government.  Is  it  the  unpardonable  sin  ?  The  morality  of 
some  people  seems  to  be,  only  find  a  sinner  and  you  have  a 
perfect  right  to  maul  him  to  death.  Your  implacableness  is 
a  worse  fault  than  you  avenge !  I  plead  for  some  arrest  of 
judgment,  or  commutation  of  capital  punishment  in  this  case. 
I  speak  not  as  a  Republican  or  Democrat :  I  belong  to  neither 
party.  I  only  want  the  next  to  be  a  good  President,  be  it 
Grant  or  not.  The  pulpit  has  a  right  to  ask  you  to  be  fair  in 
politics  as  in  any  department  of  life ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  influence  of  pecuniary  jobbers,  aspiring  politicians,  or 
brave  navy  officers  after  such  a  long  rest  from  strife,  spoiling 
for  some  semblance  of  a  fight,  or  itching  for  a  little  practice 
just  to  keep  their  hand  in,  —  of  corrupt  design  on  the  part  of 
the  chief  magistrate  there  is  no  proof  To  charge  him  with 
neglecting  southern  loyalists,  to  lead  in  outrage  as  bad  as 
they  have  to  resist,  is  as  ungenerous  as  it  is  unjust,  as  ques- 
tionable in  temper  as  it  is  in  conscience,  while  devoid  of  evi- 
dence in  the  motives  of  the  man  assailed,  who  has  annexed 
something  to  this  country  already,  and  whose  silence  may 
win  against  censorious  speech.  I  must  take  leave  to  note 
a  certain  general  violence  and  rancor,  a  want  of  moderation, 
gravity,  equity,  and  candor  to  opponents  as  marking  our  con- 
gressional debates.  Is  it,  as  my  friend  said,  because  they 
all  want  to  be  President  ?  Engknd  and  Germany  could 
teach  us  lessons  of  parliamentary  propriety.  Not  that  when 
principle  is  involved  in  great  issues  of  right  and  wrong  dis- 
cussion should  be  tame.  Holy  indignation,  burning  passion 
for  rectitude,  has  its  excuse,  nay,  overpowering  charm.  The 
worst  is,  our  legislative  excitement  seems  rhetorical  more 
than    volcanic,  —  a   sort  of  painted   fire,  —  sometimes   the 
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Stream  and  wrath  of  wounded  egotism  instead  of  the  grand 
voice  and  thunder-tone  of  injured  truth  ;  and  men,  who  have 
been  slaying  each  other  with  vile  epithets  in  the  nation's 
eye,  like  some  lawyers  caring  nothing  for  their  cause  but 
to  win,  fall  straightway  to  chatting  and  smiling  as  though 
nothing  had  taken  place.     But.  the  substantial  grief  remains, 
that  in  over-haste  for  national  aggrandizement  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  guilty  of  an  offense.     It  should  be  repented 
of,  abandoned  and  condoned.     If  you  want  a  summer-house, 
build  it  on  your  own  premises !     Seize  not  for  it  an  island  of 
the  sea  till  it  come  freely  into  your  hand  of  its  own  accord. 
It  is  refreshing  to  see  all  the  Democrats  meeting  the  eminent 
Republicans  so  magnanimously  on  this  sacred  ground!    Be- 
hold the  wonder  of  antagonist  presses  preaching  the  same 
lofty  faith.     What  a  virtue  in  the  masses  the  popularly  organ- 
ized, as  well  as  the  honor-professing  party,  represents !    Spite 
of  Texan  recollections,,  it  must  be  that  the  mouth  of  this 
country  does  not,  after  all,  water  for  the  tempting  fruit  of  an- 
nexation any  more,  and  my  admonition  will  prove  needless 
to  all  sides,  under  this  head,  unless  the  breaking  up  of  one 
great  party  prove  its  mission  ended,  and  the  swelling  of  an- 
other illustrate  Christ's  old  words,  "  Where  the  carcass  is, 
thither  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together." 

III.  Humanity  must  be  the  law  of  a  nation's  as  well  as  a 
private  person's  growth.     My  unfolding  mind  or  body  must 
not  only  interfere  with  or  hurt,  it  must  positively  benefit 
mankind.     Else  I  have  no  business  any  longer  to  exist    If  a 
country,  like  Naples,  or  Turlcey,  or  the  Pope's  Temporality,  is 
not  a  blessing,  let  it  cease.     Prudence,  said  Rufus  Ch^ate,  is 
for  a  nation  the  prince  of  virtues.    No  :  the  benevolence  that 
sends  out  exploring  expeditions  of  science  or  after  lost  navi- 
gators, or  throws  its  weight  for  liberty  and  just  law,  is  a  no- 
bler trait  and  will  advance  a  nation  more  than  that  selfish 
providence  for  its  own  pocket  and  ease  which  makes  England 
hated  now  by  every  other  power,  Russia,  Prussia,  America, 
and  France  in  the  delirium  tremens  of  revolution,  —  and  has 
been  just  satirized  by  one  of  England's  own  authors  under 
the  title  of  "  Dame  Europa's  School."     John  Quincy  Adams 
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said  China  had  no  right  to  shut  out  the  commerce  of  the 
globe.  Nor  has  Japan,  the  commerce  of  those  liberal  ideas 
and  humane  sentiments  that  would  abolish  her  superstitious 
customs.  Our  treatment  of  the  Chinese,  which  has  produced 
the  keenest  satire  of  American  literature  from  the  pen  of 
Bret  Harte,  shows  what  inhuman  spirit  still  hinders  the  best 
success  of  our  struggle  for  life.  If  we  grow  naturally,  justly, 
and  humanely,  we  shall  grow  really,  whether  according  to 
legal  precedent  or  not,  as  the  addition  of  Louisiana  was 
thought  accordant  with  the  actual  though  not  written  consti- 
tution. But  while  the  rebel  element  is  rampant,  such  men  as 
JeflFerson  Davis  reward  our  forbearance  with  reviling  our  fun- 
damental law,  and  predicting  the  triumph  over  the  nation  of 
that  State  sovereignty  it  took  a  million  lives  to  put  down,  the 
poison  will  work.  God  grant  our  rulers  wisdom  to  expel  it, 
alike  without  violation  of  true  local  liberty  or  sapping  anywise 
the  patient's  hopeful  health  and  life. 
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BY  FRANCIS  T.  WASHBURN. 

The  form  of  Jesus  passed  from  the  earth,  but  the  truth, 
and  love,  and  grace  which  were  in  him,  and  which  had  dwelt 
for  a  season  among  men,  did  not  pass  from  the  earth  with 
his  mortal  frame.  They  lived  on  in  the  spirits  of  those  who 
believed  on  him.  Through  the  faith  of  these  believers  the 
narrow  boundary  which  shut  in  Christ's  immediate  action 
widened  out  over  distant  lands ;  through  this  faith  the  work 
of  Christ  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his  mortal  life,  in- 
creasing with  the  increase  of  years ;  through  it  Jesus  Christ 
still  acts  upon  the  world,  and  he  who,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  went  about  Galilee  and  Judaea  doing  good,  now,  through 
the  faith  of  millions  of  believers,  goes  about  the  whole  world 
doing  good  ;  is,  under  God,  chief  among  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  mankind. 
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What  is  this  faith  in  Christ  through  which  this  work  has 
been  done  ?     What  is  faith  ?     It  seems  sometimes  as  though 
we  missed  understanding  religious  things  by  trying  too  hard 
to  understand  them,  by  straining  our  minds  in  our  effort  to 
discover  them,  by  seeking  them  as  far  as  possible  outside  of 
our  common  knowledge  and  experience.     It  seems  wiser  to 
begin  our  inquiry  by  looking  into  near  and  familiar  places,  and 
seeing  if  we  may  not  there  discover  some  trace  of  what  we 
seek.     When  we  believe  in  any  one,  what  is  it  that  makes  up 
our  faith  in  him  ?    May  we  not  say  simply  and  in  general  that 
faith  in  any  one  is  the  judgment  of  our  minds  that  he  is  wor- 
thy to  be  trusted,  joined  with  the  leaning  of  our  hearts  to 
trust   him  ?     This  complex  process  of  thought  and  feeling 
may  be  gone  through  with  unconsciously,  but  we  become 
conscious  of  it,  at  any  rate,  when  we  are  losing  faith  in  one 
whom  we  had  trusted,  when  our  hearts  which  will  have  it  so 
strive  with  our  minds  which  declare  that  it  is  not  so  ;  and  we 
may  have  had  the  brighter  experience  of  gaining  faith  in  a 
friend,  by  gradually  perceiving  in  one  whom  we  had  loved, 
but  whose  excellence  we  had  mistrusted,  virtues  at  first  un- 
recognized.    Faith  in  any  person,  then,  we  may  call  in  gen- 
eral a  leaning,  attachment,  or  allegiance  of  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  that  person.     If  our  minds  are  disaffected,  if  we 
are  suspicious  of  a  person's  claims  upon  us,  our  faith  cannot 
but  be  weak  at  best,  nor  if  our  hearts  hold  back,   can  our 
faith  be  strong.     But  when  both  mind  and  heart  consent, 
when  our  judgment,  and  affection  both  agree,  when  the  one 
says  it  is  so,  and  the  other  responds  to  it,  then  we  have  faith. 

If  we  consider  those  whom  we  believe  in,  we  shall  find 
that  our  faith  in  different  persons  varies  with  their  character. 
One  man  we  believe  to  be  honest,  and  him  we  trust  for  his 
honesty.  Another  man  we  believe  to  be  wise,  to  be  able  to 
see  the  truth  regardless  of  persons  or  circumstances,  and 
him  we  trust  for  his  wisdom  ;  and  so  we  might  go  on,  and  for 
every  one  of  our  acquaintance  we  should  find  we  had  a  dif- 
ferent faith,  varying  with  the  character  of  the  persons.  And 
again,  if  we  should  take  a  man's  friends,  if  we  should  take  a 
number  of  persons  who  all  agreed  in  believing  in  one  man. 
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and  should  learn  precisely  what  kind  of  faith  each  one  had 
in  him,  we  should  find  that  no  two  men  believed  in  him  in 
precisely  the  same  way  ;  that  while  all  believed  in  him,  yet  the 
nature  of  that  faith,  while  in  all  it  might  have  certain  general 
features  of  likeness,  while  in  many  it  might  be  almost  identi- 
cal, varied  nevertheless  in  each  one  according  to  his  own 
peculiar  character  and  attainments,  according  to  the  justness 
of  his  judgment,  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  his  knowledge  of 
the  man,  and  his  sympathy  with  him.  The  simpler  the  char- 
acter of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  their  faith,  the 
greater  woUld  be  the  likeness  in  his  friends'  faith  in  him  ;  the 
more  complete  and  the  higher  his  character,  the  greater  would 
be  the  diversity  in  his  friends'  faith  in  him. 

Take,  for  instance,  our  faith  in  two  very  different  men, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Shakespeare.  Our  faith  in  these 
men  varies  with  their  character.  We  believe  in  Napoleon  as 
a  soldier,  as  a  wonderful  commander,  one  of  those  rare  na- 
tures in  whom  is  coiled  up  a  mysterious  power  over  men,  at 
whose  word  a  mixed  multitude,  a  confused  mass  of  men,  col- 
lects itself,  takes  shape  and  form,  organizes  itself  into  one 
body,  and  moves  irresistible  and  overwhelming,  yet  obedient 
to  the  controlling  will  of  its  superior.  We  believe  in  Napo- 
leon as  one  of  the  world's  great  captains,  fit  to  rank  with  re- 
sistless Alexander,  and  imperial  Caesar,  and  with  his  own 
great  antagonist  and  conqueror.  But  we  believe  in  Shakes- 
peare as  a  poet,  as  a  man  of  marvelous  creative  imagination, 
of  wonderful  insight  into  the  things  of  nature  and  into  the 
heart  of  man,  of  universal  sympathy  with  nature  and  man  ;  we 
believe  in  him  as  the  crowning  glory  of  our  English  tongue. 
Thus  we  believe  in  both,  but  our  faith  in  them  varies  with 
their  character.  And  again,  take  the  faith  of  different  per- 
sons in  Shakespeare.  Take  a  number  of  persons  who  all 
believe  in  him  and  question  them  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
faith  in  him.  Some  would  know  little  of  him  except  his 
name,  and  would  believe  in  him  through  faith  in  the  general 
judgment  of  mankind.  Others  would  be  familiar  with  the 
common  quotations  from  him  ;  their  faith  would  be  mostly 
held  upon  trust  in  the  public  judgment,  but  would  be  a  little 
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enlightened  by  personal  knowledge.  Others,  again,  would 
have  read  some  of  his  plays,  or  seen  them  acted,  and  felt  their 
power.  And  others  would  have  read  him,  and  understood 
him,  and  loved  him.  It  is  plain  that  the  faith  of  these  per- 
sons varies  with  each  one's  character  and  attainments ;  that 
the  one  who  believes  in  Shakespeare  after  reading  him  has  a 
different  faith  in  him,  and  a  faith  more  firmly  based,  than  the 
one  who  only  believes  in  him  from  hearsay ;  that  he  who 
understands  him  and  sympathizes  with  him  has  a  better  faith 
in  him  than  he  who  does  not  understand  or  sympathize  with 
him. 

Our  faith  in  any  person,  then,  is  conditioned  both  by  that 
person's  character  and  nature,  and  by  our  own  character  and 
nature.  Faith  in  any  one  to  be  firm  must  be  based  upon 
some  excellence  in  him,  and,  supposing  that  excellence  to 
exist,  our  faith  in  it  will  be  perfect,  according  as  our  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  it  and  our  sympathy  with  it  are 
perfect. 

Faith  in  Christ  is  subject  to  these  same  conditions.  It 
presupposes  the  existence  and  the  excellence  of  Christ's  per- 
son, and  it  demands  of  us  knowledge  of  him,  understanding 
of  his  thought  and  life,  and  sympathy  with  him,  or  love  and 
reverence  for  him.  If  Christ's  thought  and  life  be  false  and 
wrong,  then  is  our  Christian  faith  baseless,  then  the  sooner 
it  passes  away  the  better,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
pass  away.  The  only  sure  foundation  for  our  Christian  faith 
must  ever  be  the  reality  and  the  truth  of  Christ's  personality, 
of  his  thought,  or  teaching,  of  his  life,  or  example.  That  is 
the  central  point  of  Christianity.  If  we  believe  in  Christ,  if 
our  minds  and  hearts  acknowledge  him  as  our  spiritual 
leader,  acknowledge  his  thought  as  true,  his  life  as  tran- 
scendently  good,  then  are  we  by  right  Christians,  let  who- 
soever may  deny  it. 

Faith  in  Christ,  then,  has  for  its  object  a  fixed  and  unalter- 
able fact, —  Christ  himself.  No  device  of  man,  no  cunning 
of  priestcraft,  no  pious  fraud,  no  revolutionary  passion,  no 
human  shortsightedness  or  malice,  can  in  the  slightest  degree 
alter  that  fact.     And  yet,  if  we  were  to  ask  our  Christian 
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neighbors  what  they  mean  by  faith  in  Christ,  we  should  get  a 
great  variety  of  answers.  And  if  we  could  get  beneath  their 
formal  answers,  and  read  what  is  written  in  their  consciences, 
get  at  the  real  nature  of  their  Christian  faith,  we  should  find 
another  diversity.  While  we  might  find  more  substantial 
agreement  than  we  had  looked  for,  while  we  might  find  large 
numbers  of  persons  whose  faith  agreed  in  complexion  and 
general  features,  we  should  yet  find  each  individual  to  have 
an  individual  faith  varying  from  all  the  rest  even  as  one 
man's  face  varieis  from  all  other  men's.  The  cause  of  this 
diversity  in  the  faith  of  Christians  is  not  far  to  seek ;  for 
Christian  faith  not  only  requires  an  object  of  belief,  but  de- 
mands knowledge  and  sympathy,  or  allegiance,  in  the  believer, 
so  that  for  a  number  of  believers  to  have  an  identical  faith 
would  require  not  only  that  the  object  of  that  faith  should  be 
one  and  the  same  object,  but  that  the  nature  and  state  of  aU 
the  believers  should  be  identical.  Such  entire  unity  of  Chris-/ 
tian  faith  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  We  have  • 
not  all  the  same  powers,  nor  the  same  opportunities,  nor  are 
all  equally  faithful.  We  are,  however,  all  alike  in  one  sad 
particular,  that  we  are  all  imperfect,  that  the  wisest  and  best 
of  us  only  knows  in  part,  and  only  obeys  in  part,  and  there- 
fore the  faith  of  all  of  us  is  imperfect.  If  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  Christ,  of  his  thought  and  life,  were 
co-extensive  with  that  thought  and  life,  if  our  obedience  were 
co-extensive  with  our  knowledge,  then,  but  not  till  then, 
would  our  Christian  faitltbe  perfect;  and  that  faith  is  com- 
paratively perfect  in  proportion  as  we  know  and  comprehend 
Christ's  teaching  and  example,  and  in  proportion  as  this 
knowledge  becomes  conviction  and  bears  fruit  in  our  lives. 
There  is  some  lamentation  over  the  decline  of  Christian  faith 
at  the  present  time,  and  though  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there 
be  such  a  decline,  it  is  certainly  true  that  there  is  now,  and 
always  has  been,  a  lamentable  lack  of  this  faith  in  the  world, 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  renew  and  increase 
it  in  ourselves  and  others.  How  may  we  renew  and  increase 
faith  in  Christ  ?  There  may  be  other  useful  ways,  but  the 
simplest,  and  perhaps  the  most  effectual,  and  certainly  thQ 
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hardest  method,  is  to  renew  the  elements  of  this  fdth  in 
ourselves,  —  that  is,  the  fact  of  Christ's  personality,  of  his 
thought  and  life,  remaining  fixed,  if  that  thought  and  life  be 
true,  as  we  believe,  then  we  must  renew  and  increase  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  it,  and  our  loyalty  to  it,  so 
that  his  thought  shall  become  more  perfectly  teaching  to  us, 
his  life  become  more  perfectly  example  to  us :  we  must  strive 
to  perfect  our  faith. 

And  how  shall  we  know  that  our  faith  is  the  true  faith? 
What  authority  can  we  have  that  we  may  not  be  mistaken? 
We  can  have  no  infallible  authority ;  we  may  be  mistaken. 
We  can  have  no  infallible  authority,  and  yet  we  may  have 
some  authority.  We  may  have  the  authority  of  our  con- 
sciences, enlightened  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  by 
the  teaching  and  the  lives  of  the  wise  and  good  who  have 
lived  before  us  and  are  living  now.  We  may  have  the 
Authority  of  our  consciences,  acting  under  direct  and  full 
responsibility  to  God,  their  maker,  and  under  the  sanctions 
of  his  law ;  and  in  proportion  as  our  consciences  are  enlight- 
ened and  pure  and  single  and  devout,  open  to  God's  truth, 
will  our  authority  be  strong.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  Martin  Luther  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  answer  for  the  doctrines  he  had  published.  He 
came  to  Worms  and  appeared  before  the  Diet.  Called  upon 
to  recant  what  he  had  written,  he  made  his  defense,  and, 
under  peril  of  his  life  and  liberty,  stood  up  against  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Church.  And  when,  at  the  close  of  his  de- 
fense, he  said,  "  Here  I  stand.  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  God 
help  me.  Amen,"  —  we  feel  that  he  spoke  with  authority, 
with  the  authority  of  a  devout  conscience,  obedient  to  its  vis- 
ion of  the  truth.  And  such  must  be  our  authority.  Wc 
stand  under  the  awful  sanctions  of  God's  eternal  law.  We 
know  that  error  and  sin,  that  all  wrong  of  thought  or  act, 
must  be  atoned  by  ours  or  by  others'  suffering.  We  know 
that  in  truth  and  goodness  only  does  our  real  life  consist. 
We  know  that  we  are  responsible  to  God  for  the  minds 
which  he  has  given  us,  for  the  truth  which  he  has  given  us 
power  to  apprehend,  that  we  are  responsible  to  God  for  our 
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hearts  and  spirits,  for  the  life  which  he  has  given  us  power  to 
live.  Under  this  responsibility  we  stand,  under  the  responsi- 
bility to  perfect  our  faith. 

"  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also  "  that  is  the  sweet  fruit  of  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  that 
through  it  we  grow  like  him.  It  is  the  same  with  faith  in 
any  one.  If  we  know  ^nd  love  a  friend,  and  believe  in  him, 
we  find  ourselves,  insensibly  it  may  be  yet  surely,  growing 
like  him,  moulded,  as  the  poet  says,  "  by  silent  sympathy." 
In  proportion  as  he  is  worthy  of  our  faith,  and  as  our  faith  in 
him  is  perfect,  does  he  act  upon  our  hearts  and  affect  and 
influence  our  lives ;  and  so  it  is  with  Christ,  our  friend,  our 
eldest  brother,  "  first-born  among  many  brethren." 

It  is  one  of  the  bright  signs  of  the  times  that  Christendom 
is  searching  so  diligently  into  the  life  of  Jesus.  With  the 
deeper  and  better  knowledge  of  him,  which  will  be  the  final 
result  of  these  inquiries,  we  may  safely  predict  a  great  revival 
of  Christian  faith,  a  great  renewing  of  Christian  life.     There  /^ 

are  some  who  fear  this  searching  and  prying  into  the  old  rec- 
ords, who  are  afraid  that  criticism  will  leave  nothing  to  criti- 
cise, that  a  scientific  inquest  into  the  foundations  of  our  faith 
will  result  in  a  report  that  no  such  foundations  exist.     I  trust        \  ?f* 
that  none  of  us  have  such  weak  faith  as  that,  that  we  all  be-  '^^iii 

licve  that  the  more  we  seek  the  more  we  shall  find,  the  more 
we  shall  know ;  that  the  better  we  know  Jesus,  the  more  we 
shall  love  him,  the  more  faith  we  shall  have  in  him,  the  more 
we  shall  grow  like  bim.  •  The  fruit  of  a  true  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  that  through  it  we  grow  like  him,  like  him  in  mind 
and  heart  and  conscience,  like  him  in  life  and  spirit.  Like 
him,  we  grow  into  a  faith  in  our  heavenly  Father,  into  a  trust 
in  God's  infinite  wisdom  and  love.  From  him  we  learn  to 
look  on  every  man  as  our  brother,  and  on  mankind  as  one 
great  household,  whose  head  is  God.  From  him  we  appre- 
hend the  reality  of  an  eternal  world  of  justice  and  of  love, 
the  reality  of  a  life  unlimited  by  our  frail  mortality.  From 
him  we  learn  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  our  spirits,  the 
power  given  us  by  God  to  grow  into  a  likeness  to  himself; 
the  infinite  perfectibility  of  mankind,  the  possibility  and  the 
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hope  of  a  united  humanity,  of  a  universal  church,  of  a  king- 
dom of  God  upon  the  earth.  From  him  we  learn  to  over- 
come error  with  truth,  despair  with  faith,  sin  with  love ;  and 
from  his  faith  and  love,  from  his  great  heart  and  spirit,  we 
draw  refreshment  and  new  strength. 

The  fruit  of  true  faith  in  Christ  is  to  make  him  who  has  it 
become  Christian,  and  we  have  here  a  searching  test  of  the 
quality  and  genuineness  of  our  Chrisflan  faith.  "  Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kmg- 
dom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  We  can.  afford  to  smile  at  the  tests 
sometimes  applied  to  decide  who  has  faith  in  Christ  and  who 
has  not,  who  is  a  Christian  and  who  is  not ;  but  that  terrible 
test  of  doing  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Living  a  Christian  life,  doing  the  works 
of  Christ,  following  him  in  his  filial  obedience  to  his  Father's 
will,  that  is  the  crucial  test,  as  it  is  the  blessed  fruit  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  proportion  as  that  faith  is  pure  and  strong 
within  us  are  we  prepared  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  may  come  on  earth,  if  only  we  be  fit  to  enter  into  it 

And  this  applies*  not  only  to  the  faith  of  the  individual 
Christian,  but  to  the  collective  faith  of  a  church.     A  church, 
too,  must  be  judged  by  its  fruits.     When  a  church  guards 
faithfully  the  precious  traditions  of  the  past ;  when  it  fosters 
Christian  truth  and  life ;  when  its  members  by  their  union 
support  each  other,  and  help  each  other  to  be  more  Christian 
men  and  women ;  when  its  services  keep  alive  and  increase 
holy  hopes,  affections,  and  aspirations ;  when  its  worship  is  at 
once  the  expression  and  the  nourishment  of  Christian  faith ; 
when  those  who  come  to  it  go  not  away  empty,  but  take 
home  with   them   some  increase   of  Christian   truth,  some 
increase  of  Christian  life ;  when  the  poor  and  the  ignorant 
may  look  to  it  with  hope ;  when,  in  a  word,  it  is  continuing 
the  work  of  Christ,  and  helping  all  connected  with  it  to  live 
Christian  lives ;  when  its  collective  action  is  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  honesty,  of  love,  and  humanity,  and  piety,  —  then 
we  may  feel  sure  that  that  church  has  faith  in  Christ,  is  a 
true  Christian  church. 
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No  shrewd  devices,  no  politic  schemes,  no  ingenious  eccle- 
siastical machinery,  can  take  the  place  of  this  faith.  With- 
out it,  a  church  is  but  a  semblance,  however  politic  its  organ- 
ization, however  great  its  number,  however  imposing  its  out- 
ward show.  With  this  faith,  though  only  two  or  three  be 
gathered  together  for  common  worship  and  for  mutual  help, 
there  is  a  true  church  ;  for  it  is  this  faith  which  is  the  soul  of 
the  church,  the  original  and  vital  source,  from  whence  all  the 
churches  of  Christendom  have  sprung,  and  which  sustains 
them  still  in  health  and  vigor. 


DAkWIN'S    DESCENT  OF   MAN* 

Without  at  all  compromising  his  theory  about  the  ances- 
tral relations  of  the  human  race,  Mr.  Darwin  might  have 
made  one  concession  to  the  injured  pride  of  many  of  his 
readers  by  adopting  the  more  consistent  title  of  "  The  As- 
cent of  Man."  For  certainly  "  the  struggle  for  existence " 
and  **  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  as  Mr.  Spencer  phrases  the 
import  of  Darwin's  thegry,  have  resulted  in  an  improved  and 
upward  development  in  humanity. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  both  the  fright  and  the  indig- 
nation excited  to  so  intense  a  degree  by  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  ultimate  application  of  his  theory  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win, have  to  a  great  degree  subsided.     Many  of  the  religious 

•  The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex.  By  Charles 
Darwin.  With  illustrations.  2  vols.  iimo.  New  York:  D.  Apple  ton 
&  Co.     1871. 

The  Genesis  of  Species*  By  St  George  Mivart  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
ple ton  &  Co.     1871. 
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journals  which  first  recognized  it  with  invective  and  ridicule, 
the  expressions  of  horror  and  disgust,  are  now  dealing  with 
it  temperately  and  with  reassured  courage  as  a  simple  scien- 
tific  question.  There  are  two  chief  reasons  for  the  subsi« 
dence  or  cooling  of  that  intense  excitement  just  referred  to. 
One  of  these  is  the  reiterated  assertion  by  men  of  science 
like  Mr.  Mivart,  who  profess  also  to  hold  an  unimpaired  reli- 
gious faith  in  God  and  Christ  and  immortality,  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory  is  not  at  any  point  hostile  to  or  inconsistent  with 
such  a  faith.  The  question  between  specific  creations — the 
calling  into  being  by  a  creative  fiat  of  each  one  of  all  the 
varied  forms  of  organic  life,  and  the  derivation  of  all  those 
forms  successively  from  one  original  germ  potentially  includ- 
ing them  all  —  does  not  at  all  touch  the  issue  as  to  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  a  Creator.  Mivart,  in  the  second  of  the 
books  of  which  we  have  given  the  titles;  insists  most  ear- 
nestly and  with  an  admirable  calmness,  persuasiveness,  and 
force  of  pleading  on  this  point.  Moreover,  he  shows  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  alternative  thus  presented.  He 
quotes  from  the  highest  orthodox  authorities.  Christian  Fa- 
thers like  St.  Augustine,  the  Christian  schoolmen  like  St. 
Thomas,  positive  avowals  of  a  belief,  as  more  consistent  with 
the  Divine  Nature  and  attributes,  that  God  created  all  things 
by  the  potentiality  of  development  in  the  ovum  of  the  uni- 
verse. So  far,  then,  as  this  reassurance  of  religious  faith,  as 
not  a5^ailed  or  impaired  by  the  Darwinian  theory,  has  rallied 
from  the  first  shock  which  it  received,  we  have  one  reason 
for  the  calmness  and  intended  candor  of  consideration  with 
which  the  full  development  of  it  is  now  entertained.  But  we 
think  there  is  another  and  a  far  more  eflfective  reason  for  this 
changed  feeling  in  the  fact  that  Darwin's  theory,  as  applied  to 
man,  falls  so  far  short  of  being  demonstrated  or  proved.  The 
assertion  of  it  in  simple  terms,  followed  by  a  few  comprehen- 
sive statements  of  its  simplicity,  its  probability,  and  the  sort 
of  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  for  it,  is  one  thing ;  the  elu- 
cidation of  it  in  details,  by  tracing  the  means,  the  stages,  and 
the  transitional  links  of  the  marvelous  process,  is  quite  another 
thing.    Already  have  the  complications  into  which  the  details 
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of  his  theory  lead  him  become  embarrassing  to  Mr.  Darwin 
himself,  and  with  admirable  candor  he  acknowledges  that  at 
least  his  method  and  line  of  direction  for  establishing  his 
theory  have  been  at  more  than  one  point  effectively  chal- 
lenged by  other  scientists,  and  especially  by  the  writer  of  an 
able  article  in  "The  North-British  Review'*  for  June,  1867. 
He  has  therefore  modified  his  theory.  Mr.  Mivart  is  the 
most  instructive  and  fearless  of  the  host  of  scientific  men 
who  have  subjected  the  theory  to  the  severest  tests.  While 
avowing  that  he  is  not  repelled  by  the  theory,  nor  unim- 
pressed by  the  force  of  argument  and  the  show  of  evidence 
to  be  adduced  for  it,  Mr.  Mivart  most  certainly  cripples  it. 
The  aim  of  his  book  is  to  show,  by  demonstration,  that  the 
genesis  of  species  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  "  Selection  in 
Relation  to  S^ex  "  alone,  but  involves  at  least  other  necessary 
favoring  and  co-operative  agencies,  of  so  undefined  a  work- 
ing that  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  verification  of 
the  theory. 

A  curious  issue  is  raised  as  to  the  amount  of  time  during 
•  which  this  earth  has  been  available  as  the  scene  and  the 
repository  of  means  and  resources  for  the  developing  process 
through  which  a  lichen  or  a  weed  has  culminated,  through 
sea  and  land,  plants  and  creatures,  into  a  Darwin  or  one  of 
his  compeers.  We  have  come  freely  to  allow  that  time  is  of 
no  account  in  creation  and  its  outgrowths.  The  man  of  sci- 
ence may  draw  on  unlimited  duration.  He  may  take  for 
granted  epochs  of  such  dizzy  and  abysmal  perspective  as  to 
be  definable  only  by  arithmetical  statement.  So,  at  least,  we 
had  admitted.  But  Mr.  Mivart  puts  in  rather  a  stingy  limita- 
tion here.  He  seeks  to  approximate  to  the  total  allowable 
amount  of  time  which  other  sciences  will  grant  us  at  the 
service  of  the  processes  of  organic  evolution.  Sir  William 
Thomson  has  from  three  distinct  lines  of  inquiry  offered  such 
an  approximation :  first,  from  the  action  of  the  tides  on  the 
earth's  rotation ;  second,  from  the  probable  length  of  time 
during  which  the  sun  has  illuminated  this  planet ;  third,  from 
the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  conclusion 
which  Thomson  reaches  is,  that  all  geological  history  show- 
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ii)g  continuity  of  life  on  this  earth,  must  be  limited  within 
some  such  period  of  time  as  one  hundred  million  years.  One 
would  think  that  was  a  generous  allowance,  giving  time 
enough  for  almost  anything,  even  for  a  most  harmonious 
result  from  the  play  of  the  atomic  theory.  But  the  allow- 
ance is  found  wholly  inadequate.  Known  and  measurable 
and  inferable  processes  cannot  be  hurried  up  in  that  way. 
Twenty- five  million  years  is  pronounced  to  be  but  a  moder- 
ate computation  for  the  deposition  of  the  strata  down  to  and 
including  the  Upper  Silurian.  This  deposition  represents 
only  a  hundredth  part  of  the  time  needed  for  the  whole  evo- 
lutionary work.  So  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  million 
years  —  twenty-five  times  as  much  of  time  as  other  sciences 
leave  at  our  disposal  —  are  required  by  Darwin.  He  tells  us, 
when  speaking  of  the  extinction  of  many  races  of  men, 
known  as  historical  events,  that  **  Humboldt  saw  in  iSouth 
America  a  parrot  which  was  the  sole  living  creature  that 
could  speak  the  language  of  a  lost  tribe."  What  Max  Miil- 
ler  will  have  to  say  to  this  we  wait  to  hear.  For  if  the  phi- 
lologists as  well  as  the  geologists  and  astronomers  insist' 
upon  finishing  up  their  sciences  within  a  twenty-fifth  part  of 
the  time  which  Darwin  wants  we  fear  that  his  theory  will  be 
much  further  complicated. 

A  few  passages  extracted  from  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  as  con- 
veying some  of  his  more  emphatic  statements  of  points  in- 
volved in  his  theory,  may  be  of  interest  here. 

After  showing  how  man  and  all  other  vertebrate  animals 
have  been  constructed  on  the  same  general  model,  and  pass 
through  the  same  early  stages  of  development,  he  says, 
"  Consequently  we  ought  frankly  to  admit  their  community 
of  descent :  to  take  any  other  view  is  to  admit  that  our  own 
structure,  and  that  of  all  the  animals  around  us,  is  a  mere 
snare  laid  to  entrap  our  judgment*'  A  most  extraordinary 
assumption,  by  the  way,  utterly  unphilosophical  and  arbi- 
trary. 

"  This  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened,  if  we  look  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  whole  animal  series,  and  consider  the  evidence  derived 
from  their  affinities  or  classification,  their  geographical  distribution) 
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and  geolc^cal  succession.  It  is  only  our  natural  prejudice,  and 
that  arrogance  which  made  our  forefathers  declare  that  they  were 
descended  from  demi-gods,  which  lead  us  to  demur  to  this  conclu- 
sion. But  the  time  will  before  long  come  when  it  will  be  thought 
wonderiiil  that  naturalists,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  com- 
parative structure  and  development  of  man  and  other  mammals, 
should  have  believed  that  each  was  the  work  of  a  separate  act  of 
creation." 

It  may  be  because  of  our  obtuseness  or  prejudiced  opinion, 
but  we  fail  to  see  one  particle  of  evidence  for  this  conclusion. 
Admitting  that  the  vertebrate  type  was  the  structure  best 
adapted  as  an  organism  for  all  the  creatures  who  exhibit  it, 
why  might  it  not  be  preserved  and  imitated  with  all  the 
variations  and  adaptations  to  fit  it  for  creatures  under  differ- 
ent conditions  of  life  without  the  supposition  —  for  it  is  no 
more -r- which  Mr.  Darwin  connects  with  the  phenomena.? 
Articles  fabricated  by  men,  ships,  wheel-carriages,  tables,  &c., 
are  respectively  constructed  with  reference  to  certain  condi- 
tions which  require  that  they  all  should  have  certain  qualities 
'in  common, —  particular  variations  being  intelligently  adapted 
to  particular  uses.  A  coasting-schooner  and  a  frigate,  a  cart 
and  a  coach,  a  dining-table  and  a  card-table,  are  respectively 
examples  of  structural  similarity  with  specific  adaptations. 
Intelligence  in  one  exercise  of  it  is  shown  in  what  is  common 
to  both  structures,  and  in  another  exercise  of  it  in  the  spe- 
cific adaptation  to  a  particular  use.  The  first  railroad  pas- 
senger cars  in  England  were  made  to  resemble  three  old- 
fashioned  stage  coaches  united  together.  The  coach  was 
thus  the  model  of  the  can  But  was  it  by  "  natural  descent," 
or  by  intelligent  adaptation  of  a  previous  convenient  and 
approved  arrangement  ? 

The  following  is  a  frank  admission :  — 

"  In  what  manner  the  mental  powers  were  first  developed  in  the 
lowest  organisms  is  as  hopeless  an  inquiry  as  how  life  first  origi- 
nated. These  are  problems  for  the  distant  future,  if  they  are  ever 
to  be  solved  by  men." 

.    Mr.   Darwin   says,  "To   maintain,   independently  of  any 
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direct  evidence,  that  no  animal  during  the  course  of  ages 
has  progressed  in  intellect  or  other  mental  Acuities,  is  to  beg 
the  question  of  the  evolution  of  species.**  Very  tmc.  But 
the  question  may  be  begged  on  one  side  as  weD  as  on  the 
other. 

''  The  brain  of  an  ant  is  one  of  the  most  marvdons  atoms  of 
matter  in  the  world,  perhaps,  more  marvelous  than  the  brain  of 
man." 

Something  must  be  done  towards  supplying  the  deficieocj 
so  frankly  admitted  in  the  closing  words  of  the  following 
paragraph,  before  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  will  meet  the  test  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy :  — 

^  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  difference*  between  man  and  his 
nearest  allies  is  as  great  in  corporeal  stnicture  as  some  naturalists 
maintain,  and  although  we  must  grant  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  immense  in  mental  power,  yet  the  facts  given  in  the  previ- 
ous chapters  declare,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  plainest  manner,  • 
that  man  is  descended  from  some  lower  form,  noiwitksiamdmg  tkat 
amfUifing  Imis  kaz-e  met  kiikerto  hioi  discavcrtdy 

Again  Mr.  Darwin  says, — 

^'  The  difiRu^ence  in  mental  power  between  an  ant  and  a  coccus  is 
immense ;  yet  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  placing  them  in  distinct 
classes,  much  less  in  distinct  kingdoms^  No  doubt  this  interval  is 
bridged  over  by  the  intermediate  mental  powers  of  many  other 
insects ;  and  this  b  not  the  case  with  man  and  the  higher  apes. 
But  we  ha\"e  every  reason  to  believe  that  breaks  in  the  series  are 
simply  the  result  of  many  forms  having  become  extinct" 

*•  If  man  had  not  been  his  own  classifier  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  founding  a  sepuraie  order  for  his  own  reception." 

••  But  we  must  ih>:  fa!3  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  early 
prc^niior  of  the  whole  Simian  slock,  including  man,  was  identical 
^  ::h,  or  ev>tn  clos^y  resembled,  any  existing  ape  or  monkey," 

•'The  iiTx^a:  bneak  in  :he  oiganic  chain  between  man  and  his 
ncAre:s:  allicss  which  caiinc>;  be  bridged  over  by  any  extinct  or  liv- 
ii\^  S',yv:e:v  has  cfbea  been  advanced  as  a  grave  objection  to  the 
btiicf  that  man  is  deso^nded  iroBk  some  lower  form ;  but  this  objec- 
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tion  will  not  appear  of  much  weight  to  those  who,  convinced  by 
general  reasons,  believe  in  the  general  principles  of  evolution." 

It  strikes  us  that  there  is  something  Hudibrastic  in  that 
mode  of  meeting  a  grave  objection. 

Here  is  a  description  of  which  Mr.  Bamum  may  avail  him- 
self for  the  pattern  of  a  curiosity  for  his  new  museum  of  won- 
ders :  — 

"  The  early  progenitors  of  man  were  no  doubt  once  covered  with 
hair,  both  sexes  having  beards ;  their  ears  were  pointed  and  capa- 
ble of  movement ;  and  their  bodies  were  provided  with  a  tail,  hav- 
ing the  proper  muscles." 

"The  Simiadae  branched  off  into  two  great  stems,  the  New- 
World  and  the  Old-World  monkeys;  and  from  the  latter,  at  a 
remote  period,  Man,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  universe,  pro- 
ceeded. Thus  we  have  given  to  man  a  pedigree  of  prodigious 
length,  but  not,  it  may  be  said,  of  noble  quality.  The  world,  it  has 
often  been  remarked,  appears  as  if  it  had  long  been  preparing  for 
the  advent  of  man ;  and  this,  in  one  sense,  is  strictly  true,  for  he 
owes  his  birth  to  a  long  line  of  progenitors.  If  any  single  link  in 
this  chain  had  never  existed,  man  would  not  have  been  exactly 
what  he  now  is.  Unless  we  willfully  close  our  eyes,  we  may,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  approximately  recognize  our  parentage ;  nor 
need  we  feel  ashamed  of  it.  The  most  humble  organism  is  some- 
thing much  higher  than  the  inorganic  dust  under  our  feet ;  and  no 
one  with  an  unbiased  mind  can  study  any  living  creature,  however 
humble,  without  being  struck  with  enthusiasm  at  its  marvelous  struc- 
ture and  properties." 

We  think  that  many  readers  of  these  fascinating  volumes 
will  agree  with  us  in  avowing,  that,  while  midway  in  the  peru- 
sal of  them,  the  complications,  intricacies,  and  assumptions 
through  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  to  develop  his  theory,  and  the 
missing  links  and  the  gaf)s  which  make  the  demonstration  of 
it  so  far,  at  least,  an  utter  failure,  turn  the  thoughts  aside 
from  the  main  object  of  the  work,  it  engages  the  whole 
interest  of  the  mind  as  a  work  on  Natural  History. 

G.  £.  £• 
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We  find  it  difficult  to  put  ourselves  into  a  sectarian  or 
even  a  denominational  attitude.  We  have  sought  to  be  more 
familiar  with  Christian  ideas  than  with  their  denominational 
affiliations.  We  have  been  more  interested  in  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  precepts  of  Christian  truth  and  duty,  and 
appealing  in  their  behalf  to  the  reason  and  the  individual  soul, 
than  in  the  extended  organizations  and  measures  by  which 
to  disseminate  them  through  the  community.  While  grate- 
fully using  the  liberty  accorded  to  us  to  search  after  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  intimidated  or  restrained  by  no  ecclesiastical 
authority  or  human  creed,  we  have  perhaps  thought  too  little 
of  the  denominational  action  by  which  the  liberty  that  we 
enjoy  and  the  truths  which  have  been  such  a  blessing  to  cor 
hearts  may  find  an  entrance  and  a  hearing  through  all  the 
land,  and  bring  their  glad  tidings  to  thousands  who  are  now 
shut  out  from  them  by  the  arbitrary  creeds,  the  ecclesiastical 
assumptions,  or  the  unbelief,  which  prevail  around  them. 

We  shrink  from  anjthing  like  a  belligerent  or  proselyting 
attitude  towards  the  other  denominations.     There  are  times 
when  this  may  be  a  duty,  when  the  disciple  feels,  as  the  Mas- 
ter did,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  that  he  has  come  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword.     The  ultimate  aim  of  all  Christian  effort 
and  actiWty  is  peace  ;  but  it  is  only  through  struggling  and 
conflict  that  evil  is  to  be  overthrown,  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  whose  end  is  harmony  and  peace,  is  to  be  estab- 
lished.     A   di\nner  truth,  the  harbinger  of  a  diviner  life, 
comes  as  a  sword  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
errors  and  wrongs  which  rise  in  angr}*  antagonism  against  it 
It  was  thus  that  the  doctrine  of  sal\'ation  by  faith  in  the 
mouth  of  Luther  not  only  came  a  gladsome  proclamation 
of  deliverance  to  wear)*  souls,  but  sounded  as  a  battle-cry  to 
the  authorities  who  then  controlled  the  faith  of  Christendom. 
Wickliffe,  in  his  generation.  Hugh  Latimer  and  his  compan- 
ions a  centur)'   and  a   half  later,   the   Puritans  protesting 
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against  a  prelatical  religion  in  which  the  offices  of  the  soul  to 
God  were  vicariously  assumed  by  the  priest,  Milton  in  his 
trumpet-like  appeals  to  church  and  state  for  a  larger  liberty, 
John  Wesley  in  his  protest  against  the  deadness  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  his  apostolic  labors  by  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  awakened  to  a  higher  life,  George 
Fox,  and  Priestley,  and  Chalmers,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Robert- 
son, and  Channing,  and  the  foremost  minds  to-day  in  Europe 
and  America,  while  they  have  been  seeking  broader  and 
more  inspiring  truths  or  a  more  vital  form  of  Christianity 
and  a  freer,  wider,  Christian  communion,  have  always  been 
regarded  as  declaring  war  against  the  existing  order  of  things. 
It  is  impossible  to  propose  doctrines  or  measures  which  are 
to  work  out  important  changes  in  the  church  or  in  society 
without  exciting  opposition  and  enmity.  However  peacefully 
inclined  we  may  be,  however  earnestly  we  may  shrink  from 
assaulting  the  cherished  convictions  of  others,  in  proportion 
as  we  dwell  on  what  seem  to  us  the  great  truths  of  our 
religion,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  our  whole  natures  give 
ourselves  to  them  heart  an^  soul,  and  proclaim  them  abroad, 
must  be  the  opposition  which  we  excite.  We  love  the  truth. 
We  cherish  the  Christian  graces.  We  long  for  peace.  But 
if  we  are  faithful  in  searching  for  truth  and  carrying  it  for- 
ward in  love  beyond  the  conventional  ideas  of  the  day,  we 
shall  find  before  long  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  no  holi- 
day work ;  and  well  will  it  be  for  us  if  we  can  say,  with  Paul, 
"  I  have  fought  the  good  fight." 

We  must  not  be  afraid  of  opposition,  or  the  appearance  of 
war,  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left.  Every  denomination 
that  holds  in  special  prominence  some  vital  doctrine  of  faith 
or  practice  must  stand,  so  far  as  that  doctrine  extends,  on 
the  aggressive  towards  other  denominations.  If  we  claim  for 
ourselves  a  larger  liberty  than  others  allow  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  arrive 
at  views  not  generally  accepted  by  Christians,  we  shall  be 
looked  upon  as  using  a  liberty,  and  as  believing  in  doctrines, 
which  are  dangerous  to  the  church.  But  the  fact  that  we 
excite  opposition  is  no  reason  why  we  should  abstain  from 
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carrying  out  our  convictions,  and  doing  what  we  can  to  im« 
press  them  upon  others.  The  work  of  proclaiming  our  vie¥rs 
will  be  imperative  upon  us  just  in  proportion  to  our  convic- 
tion of  their  importance  to  the  world. 

Here  is  the  source,  at  once,  of  our  weakness  and  our 
strength.  When  Peter  the  Hermit  went  out  to  preach  the 
Crusade  as  a  duty  in  which  the  salvation  of  the  world  was 
involved,  the  very  narrowness  and  exclusiveness  of  the  doc- 
trine gaVe  point  and  power  to  his  words.  He  who  upholds 
the  absolute  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Pope  as  the  essen- 
tial doctrine  of  Christendom  has  a  similar  advantage.  He 
that  believes  in  it  is  saved,  he  who  does  not  believe  is 
lost  With  such  an  alternative  of  everlasting  life  or  ever- 
lasting death,  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  preacher  is  a  . 
virtue.  Even  violence  is  justified  when  it  is  employed  to 
drag  a  sinner  away  from  the  everlasting  torments  into  which 
he  is  plunging.  The  more  bigoted  the  doctrine,  the  greater 
the  vehemence  and  the  more  uncompromising  the  denuncia- 
tions with  which  it  may  be  enforced. 

Here,  we  have  said,  is  our  weakness,  and  our  strength.  If 
a  good  man  does  not  accept  our  views  of  religion,  we  have 
no  apprehension  that,  as  the  Athanasian  creed  says,  "  With- 
out doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly."  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  spirit  of  such  a  creed  is  conceived  in  iniquity,  that 
such  doctrines  enforced  by  such  denunciations  rest  with  a 
deadly  weight  on  the  souls  of  thousands  who  recognize  the 
authority  by  which  they  are  imposed  and  yet  cannot  accept 
them.  We  believe  that  there  are  millions  of  men,  who,  if 
they  have  any  religion  at  all,  must  have  it  in  some  other  form 
than  is  recognized  in  this  or  any  other  similar  creed.  We 
know  that  they  do  not  find  what  their  souls  are  craving  in 
the  churches  around  them.  They  therefore  stand  apart  from 
^1  Christian  institutions.  Their  reason  and  their  conscience 
alike  are  repelled  by  the  doctrines  which  they  hear  in  Chris- 
tian churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  no  message 
that  reaches  them.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  powerless  to 
save  them.  No  form  of  Calvinism,  however  modified,  finds 
its  way  to  the  heart  with  them.     Even  Methodism,  which  for 
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nearly  a  century  has  been  doing  such  a  blessed  work,  espe- 
cially among  the  ignorant  and  neglected,  has  not  usually 
breadth  of  thought  enough  to  instruct  and  edify  them.  Our 
larger  liberty,  our  more  direct  appeals  to  the  reason  and  con- 
science, our  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  our 
freer  sympathies  with  what  is  true  and  good  without  regard 
to  sectarian  limits,  our  comparative  exemption  from  denom- 
ination restraints,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  we  guard  the 
rights  of  the  individual  soul  in  its  search  after  truth  and  its 
relation  to  man  and  God,  give  us  a  sacred  mission  to  such 
men.  Among  us  or  nowhere  can  they  find  a  place  within 
the  Christian  church.  With  us,  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
assent  to  doctrines  which  they  cannot  believe.  With  us, 
they  may  be  taught  to  cultivate  the  Christian  virtues  and 
graces.  Through  us,  they  may  be  brought  into  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  from  the  human  side  of  his 
character  see  with  increasing  love  and  reverence  how  much 
of  the  divine  love  and  goodness  may  be  revealed  in  him. 
Our  methods  of  religious  training,  our  views  of  presenting  it, 
may  prevail  with  them  when  all  other  religious  systems  fail 
to  reach  them. 

Men  and  women  of  this  stamp  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  there  is  hardly  a 
town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  where 
there  might  not  be  a  flourishing  Unitarian  society  if  only  the 
right  sort  of  a  minister  could  be  found  to  devote  his  life  to 
establishing  it  there.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration. 
But  in  all  our  new  settlements,  where  enterprising,  intelli- 
gent, and  thoughtful  men  are  brought  together,  large  num- 
bers among  the  most  able  and  thoughtful  connect  themselves 
with  no  church  organization.  .  They  are  repelled  by  the  doc- 
trines and  the  measures  which  are  advocated  in  the  churches. 

But  they  are  human  beings.  They  have  characters  to  form 
and  souls  to  save.  They  are  not  satisfied  to  throw  away 
entirely  the  hopes  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  They  long  for  a 
better,  a  more  cheering  and  inspiring  dispensation  than  has 
ever  yet  been  unfolded  to  them.  A  Unitarian  Church,  with 
an  able,  liberal,  believing,  and  self-denying  minister,  in  almost 
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any  flourishing  young  community  in  the  West,  will  draw  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  best  minds  and  the  best  people  of  the 
place.  Unspeakable  comfort  and  relief  have  thus  been  ad- 
ministered. Doubts  have  been  removed,  hopes  awakened,  a 
new  interest  in  sacred  things  excited,  principles  of  character 
established,  fears  dispelled^  Christian  precepts  received  into 
the  heart,  and  souls  renewed  and  bom  into  a  higher  life. 

Is  it  not  our  duty  to  occupy  these  fields  of  Christian  enter- 
prise, and  strive  to  meet  the  wants  of  these  hungering  and 
thirsting  souls  ?  Not  by  way  of  antagonism  to  other  denom- 
inations. They  are  able  to  meet  the  wants  of  large  classes 
of  men  with  whom  we  can  have  no  influence.  We  wish  them 
a  hearty  God-speed  in  their  work.  We  would  in  nowise  em- 
barrass or  interfere  with  them.  But  we  also  must  do  our 
work.  —  the  work  of  evangelizing  those  who  are  open  to  our 
views,  and  whom  no  other  denomination  can  really  approach. 

Single  individuals,  who  have  been  educated  in  our  churches 
and  who  find  themselves  in  such  communities  as  we  have 
described,  are  drawn  together  by  a  common  faith.  They  fiaJl 
in  with  those  who,  educated  in  a  difierent  faith,  begin  to  feel 
that  the  doctrines  which  they  were  taught  in  Childhood  do 
not  stand  the  test  of  their  maturer  reason  and  are  not  favor- 
able to  the  highest  development  of  character.  They  are  all 
business  men,  —  lawyers,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  farmers. 
Their  time  and  thoughts  are  too  much  occupied,  and  they 
have  not  the  pecuniar)-  means  to  establish  churches  of  their 
own  persuasion.  They  need  encouragement  and  help.  How 
shall  their  wants  be  met  ?  Individual  aid  from  other  quarters 
is  uncertain  and  fluctuating.  There  is  no  means  of  intelli- 
gence or  method  of  intercourse  between  the  parties  who  need 
and  those  who  would  supply  the  want 

It  was  to  obviate  this  difficultv  that  the  American  Unita- 
riau  Association  was  founded.  An  office  of  correspondence 
was  established  by  which  information  might  be  gained  from 
all  parts  of  the  countr>\  Funds  were  raised  to  aid  feeble 
churches*  to  send  out  books  and  missionaries,  and  in  various 
IHIiya  to  hrinj:  what  were  r^^arded  as  the  precious  truths  of 
Itli^iau  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
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receive  them.  In  order  to  create  a  stronger  bond  of  per- 
sonal union  among  the  members  of  different  congregations, 
and  to  stimulate  one  another  to  more  earnest  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  kingdom,  the  National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches  was  got  up.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  practical  working  of  both  these 
bodies  are  the  same.  With  so  large  a  liberty  and  so  wide  a 
divergency  of  thought  and  belief  as  are  allowed  among  us,  it 
is  difficult  to  sustain  an  organizing  and  centralizing  force 
sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the  different  members  of  the  body 
together,  and  enable  them  to  co-operate  zealously  for  a  com- 
mon object. 

The  articles  of  agreement  are  of  the  slightest  possible 
kind.  "Reaffirming  our  allegiance  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  ...  we  invite  to  our  fellowship  all  who  wish  to  be 
followers  of  Christ."  These  words  from  the  Constitution  of 
the  National  Conference  bind  it  to  a  recognition  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  characterize  it  as  a  Christian  association. 
But  what  the  Christian  religion  is,  what  the  gospel  of  Christ 
is  in  its  analysis  and  exposition,  is  left  an  open  question  to 
every  individual  inquirer.  Questions  of  textual  criticism  and 
interpretation,  what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  inspiration  and  of 
divine  authority  in  its  application  to  the  sacred  writings,  — 
these  and  all  questions  of  a  similar  character  are  left  open  to 
the  advancing  intelligence,  the  improved  scholarship,  the 
higher  spiritual  attainments  and  Christian  consciousness  of 
the  Christian  world.  We  believe  that  with  a  grander  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  culture,  and  with  every  new  advance  in 
Christian  scholarship,  new  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  Gos- 
pels, and  new  truths  will  be  revealed  from  them.  As  in 
God's  other  book,  the  world  of  nature,  the  characters  before 
us  are  always  the  same,  but  our  interpretation  of  them  is 
changing  with  our  better  methods  of  scientific  investigation 
and  our  more  enlightened  and  improved  faculties  of  observa- 
tion, so  in  the  Gospels  the  same  characters  are  before  us,  but 
how  different  the  truths  which  they  reveal  to  the  different 
men,  and  to  the  same  men  in  different  stages  of  intellectual 

and  Christian  development.     As  students  of  nature  looking  . 
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into  the  laws  and  structxire  of  the  physical  universe  can  never 
get  beyond  those  laws,  though  each  generation  for  a  thou- 
sand years  should  make  discoveries  which  render  imperfect 
and  obsolete  the  conclusions  of  their  predecessors,  so  Chris- 
tian thinkers  and  students  looking  into  the  words  and  life  of 
Jesus  in  coming  ages  may  find  there  deeper  sources  of  spirit- 
ual thought  and  life,  wider  generalizations,  principles  of  holy 
living  which  reach  farther  down  into  the  depths  of  our  being, 
precepts  of  faith  which  reach  farther  up  into  the  mysteries  of 
spiritual  existence,  and  yet  never  exhaust  the  fountain  from 
which  they  come.  The  glimpses  of  divine  truth  which  dawn 
upon  the  loftiest  minds  now  living  may  open  into  the  perfect 
day  centuries  hence  in  the  higher  consciousness  of  men 
searching  into  these  things  with  all  their  hearts,  with  facul- 
ties better  trained,  and  methods  better  fitted  for  the  investi- 
gation of  religious  subjects. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  consent  to  embody  even  the 
most  mature  and  highest  theological  conclusions  of  to-day 
into  authoritative  creeds,  and  so  limit  the  thought  of  to-mor- 
row and  of  all  future  times.  As  the  philosopher  turns  inquir- 
ingly towards  nature,  searches  into  her  secrets,  makes  the 
facts  which  he  learns  to-day  a  step  towards  the  knowledge  of 
other  facts  to-morrow,  and  never  allows  his  present  attain- 
ments to  be  regarded  as  a  finality  or  a  bar  to  future  progress, 
so  in  our  study  of  the  Gospels,  by  a  higher  life,  a  larger  Chris- 
tian experience,  a  more  perfect  discipline  and  culture  of  all 
our  faculties,  and  in  the  increasing  light  of  social  and  natural  . 
science,  we  expect  to  rise  into  higher  conceptions  and  a  truer 
appreciation  of  the  mind  and  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  would 
maintain  a  reverent  attitude  towards  him.  In  our  individual 
investigations  we  may  arrive  at  conclusions  which  satisfy  our 
own  hearts,  and  are  the  source  of  spiritual  strength  and  of 
unspeakable  conifort  to  us.  But  a  deepening  experience  and 
a  profounder  knowledge  may  require  that  these  very  conclu- 
sions should  be  modified  to  meet  our  more  advanced  wants 
by  and  by.  We  do  not  therefore  allow  our  present  religious 
sentiments  to  form  themselves  into  a  cast-iron  mould  around 
us  so  as  to  prevent  future  expansion.     Still  less  would  we  by 
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an  established  creed  make  our  own  religious  convictions  the 
measure  and  the  type  and  test  of  all  men's  convictions,  and 
of  all  that  is  to  be  tolerated  in  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
Gospels  remain  unchanged.  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away."  Those  great  words 
of  eternal  truth  and  life  remain,  but  our  interpretation  of 
them  must  change  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  improved 
spiritual  perceptions  and  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
world.  . 

Reverence  towards  Christ,  faith  in  him,  are  not  in  our  view 
inconsistent  with  progress,  but  on  the  contrary  are  a  condi- 
tion by  which  we  may  advance  towards  the  highest  religious 
thought  and  the  grandest  religious  convictions.     There  are 
men  who  do  not  accept  this  statement.     There  are  men  on 
one  side  who  claim  that  this  freedom,  which  allows  nothiilg 
but  the  plainest  fact  to  be  fixed  as  an  article  of  faith,  does  not 
admit  of  Christian  convictions  sufficiently  definite  for  us  to 
adhere  to  them  with  perfect  confidence.     And  there  are  men 
on  the  other  side  who  complain  that  this  recognition  of  Christ 
as  an  authority  in  religious  matters  is  not  quite  consistent 
with  perfect  freedom  in  the  investigation  of  religious  truth. 
These  are  the  two  extremes,  —  one  class  gravitating  towards 
human  creeds  which  imprison  within  their  narrow  limits  the 
words,  the  life,  and  even  the  nature  of  Christ,  unconsciously 
betraying  him,  with  a  kiss  of  love  and  reverence,  to  those  who 
sit  in  judgment  upon  him  and  bind  him  ;  while  the  other 
class  are  impatiently  breaking  loose  from  the  restraints  of  all 
authority  in  their  religious  studies,  and  gravitating  towards 
the  free  religionists,  who  regard  the  august  personality  of 
Jesus  as  in  itself  an  ofiense  and  a  bar  to  the  progress  of 
religious  inquiry. 

We  occupy  a  position  between  these  two  extfemes.  Most 
of  us  are  Unitarians,  i.e.,  we  do  not  believe  that  Christ  is 
God.  But  even  this  is  no  fixed  article  in  our  creed.  We 
profess  allegiance  to  him,  we  desire  to  be  his  followers.  But 
we  do  not  undertake  to  define  his  nature.  We  believe  in 
him,  and  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  which  he  taught  of 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man,    We  accept  the  Gospels,  but 
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we  accept  no  man's  special  interpretation  of  them.  Unitarian 
or  Trinitarian,  as  final  and  authoritative.  Our  only  creed  is 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  with  perfect  liberty  for  each  church  and 
each  person  to  study  and  apply  it.  Our  habit  and  our  polity 
is  to  make  religion  as  far  as  possible  a  personal  matter  be- 
tween each  man  and  his  Maker.  The  discipline  in  our 
churches  is  the  slightest  possible.  We  would  have  in  the 
church  a  religious  home  for  the  soul's  dearest  aspirations  and 
affections,  where  it  may  grow  in  communion  with  Christ,  in 
sympathy  with  his  followers  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  opening 
towards  God  in  worship  and  towards  man  in  love  and  in  all 
gracious  and  unselfish  acts.  No  human  creed  or  priesthood, 
however  speciously  it  may  disguise  its  human  imperfections 
under  the  assumed  sanctions  of  heaven,  must  be  allowed  to 
usurp  the  office  and  the  authority  which  belong  only  to  God. 
Is  there  a  place  for  a  denomination  resting  on  these  prin- 
ciples ?  Is  there,  for  such  a  denomination,  a  work  large 
and  vital  enough  to  justify  its  existence  ?  In  the  freedom 
which  it  brings  to  minds  groaning  under  the  old  theology,  in 
the  renewed  life  and  hope  and  comfort  which  it  offers  them, 
in  the  rational  views  of  Christianity  by  which  it  would  draw 
unbelievers,  especially  the  more  enlightened  and  thoughtful 
among  them,  into  sympathy  with  Christ,  in  the  more  Catho- 
lic sentiments,  the  finer  lessons  of  humanity  which  it  would 
teach,  the  more  liberal  habits  of  thought  and  life  which  it 
would  set  forth  in  word  and  act,  it  fills  a  place  that  is  occu- 
pied by  no  one  of  the  old  denominations.  There  are  men  in 
almost  all  denominations  who  are  pioneers  of  a  freer  thought, 
a  more  reasonable  faith,  a  more  humane  and  generous  inter- 
pretation of  the  mind  of  Jesus.  They  are  working  in  the 
same  cause  with  us.  They  are  not  Unitarians,  but  they  are 
liberal  Christians.  They  do  not  give  up  the  old  faith,  but 
they  demand  the  new  liberty.  The  foremost  thinkers  of  the 
age  belong  to  this  higher  fellowship.  Their  words  are  hailed 
as  harbingers  of  a  better  era.  They  live  in  widely  diflferent 
spheres.  The  communions  to  which  they  belong  are  called 
by  different  names.  But,  like  the  highest  mountains  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart,  they  overlook  intervening  valleys,  and 
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recognize  one  another  from  afar.  When  we  think  of  them, 
when  we  see  how  they  lift  up  their  voices  in  unison  and  de- 
mand greater  liberty  of  growth  and  thought,  and  how  their 
rivals  all  conspire  to  the  same  end,  we  feel  that  they  are  all 
acting  together  and  acting  with  us. 

Then  why  not  leave  the  work  to  them  ?  Why  attempt  by 
any  denominational  organization  to  exercise  an  influence 
which  in  its  very  nature  transcends  the  limits  of  all  denom- 
inations ?  If  we  become  a  sectarian  body  and  claim  them 
as  belonging  to  us,  we  only  weaken  their  power,  and  put  > 
them  in  a  false  position  among  their  ecclesiastical  brethren. 

In  the  first  place,  we  reply,  though  they  personally  demand 
a  larger  liberty,  and  give  utterance  to  more  generous  and  lib- 
eral sentiments,  and  are  strong  enough  to  hold  their  place 
where  they  are,  and  to  speak  with  authority  to  all  Christians, 
still  the  denominations  to  which  they  belong  do  not  relax  the 
severity  of  their  creeds,  and  do  not  offer  to  those  who  accept 
our  views  the  cordial  welcome  and  the  freedom  which  are 
essential  to  them. 

In  the  next  place,  though  a  denial  of  the  Trinity  may  fur- 
nish little  nutriment  for  the  support  of  a  sect,  still  Christian 
liberty  in  the  sense  in  which  we  regard  it,  the  responsibility 
of  every  soul  to  God  and  to  him  alone  for  its  faith,  and  the 
Christian  views  of  God  and  man  in  their  relation  to  one 
another  which  come  from  the  free  exercise  of  our  minds  in 
the  investigation  of  religious  truth,  are  grounds  broad  enough 
and  promising  enough  for  a  most  conscientious  and  influen- 
tial  body  of  Christians  to  stand  upon.  Not  as  Unitarians, 
precious  as  our  Unitarian  belief  may  be  to  some  among  us^ 
but  as  liberal  Christians,  unfettered  by  human  limitations  or 
restraints,  seeking  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  free  to  advance 
wherever  our  conscientious  inquiries  may  lead  us,  we  have  a 
great  and  providential  work  to  do.  As  far  as  we  are  true  to 
our  mission  of  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  of  bondage  to  no 
human  authority,  allying  ourselves  with  perfect  freedom  of 
thought  to  the  most  advanced  ideas  in  science,  in  philan- 
thropy, ind  religion,  originating  or  seconding  and  forward- 
ing more  liberal  educational  ideas  and  measures,  we,  though 
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small  in  numbers,  may  act  as  pioneers  in  the  onward  march 
of  society,  our  ameliorating  influence  may  be  felt  in  all  the 
churches,  schools   of  learning,  institutions   of  benevolence, 
and  in  almost  every  department  of  government     The  best 
thought  of  the  most  able  and  liberal  minds  of  other  denomina- 
tions  will  find,  as  in  fact  they  do  find,  among  us  the  heartiest 
acceptance  and  the  fullest  practical  illustration  of  their  views. 
We  are  free  to  carry  into  practice  what  they  are  only  allowed 
to  utter  as  general  truths,  or  as  prophecies  of  what  they 
hope  and  long  for  at  some  future  day.    Instead  of  standing  in 
their  way  and  creating  a  prejudice  against  them,  we  shall  be 
the  most  effectual  agents  in  applying  and  carrying  out  what 
they  can  only  suggest.     The  danger  is  that  we  may  suffer 
ourselves  to   be  narrowed   down  to  a  sect,  and,  acting  as 
almoners  of  a  few  great  men  now  dead,  in  dispensing  their 
views  of  the  trinity  and  the  atonement,  may  dry  up  firom 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  living  word  of  divine  truth,  which 
is  always   seeking   to  utter   itself  in   the  highest  religious 
thought  of  the  age,  and  to  infuse  its  life-giving  spirit  into  the 
heart  of  the  church.     If  we  are  open  to  this,  and  always 
seeking  for  a  grander  and  better  ideal  of  Christian  living,  and 
a  new  inspiration  from  the  source  of  divine  truth,  we  have 
before  us  a  mission  of  unspeakable  importance. 

We  shall  demand  and  gain  a  truer  liberty  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  expression  of  Christian  truth. 

We  shall  approve  ourselves  so  faithful  to  the  grandest 
teachings  of  our  religion,  and  shall  enter  with  so  warm  a 
sympathy  into  every  wise  movement  for  the  dissemination  of 
liberal  and  humane  ideas,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may, 
that  we  shall,  in  this  way,  exercise  an  influence  altogether 
disproportionate  to  our  numbers.  Especially  shall  we  be  in- 
fluential in  causing  a  freer  and  finer  sentiment  to  make  itself 
felt  in  the  legislation,  the  humane  enterprises,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  throughout  the  land.  Sectarian  jealousies 
will  be  shamed  out  of  good  society.  Enlightened  men  will 
be  less  ready  to  support  academies  and  colleges  founded  to 
propagate  sectarian  notions,  in  which  Greek  is  to  be  intoned 
with  an  Episcopal  accent,  and  Algebra  taught  in^Presbyte- 
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rian  or  Congregational  formulas,  and  Latin  instilled  into 
youthful  minds  with  the  unction  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  English  grammar  and  the  physical  sciences  be 
learned  under  the  sanction  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
instruction  in  aesthetics  poured  into  the  souls  of  carefully 
trained  and  well-bred  youths  with  Unitarian  simplicity  and 
propriety  of  expression.  The  popular  mind  already  is  esti- 
mating such  schools  at  their  proper  value.  Our  young  peo- 
ple crowd  into  the  institutions  where  the  best  education  is  to 
be  had.  They  want  knowledge.  They  believe  that  true 
learning  is  best  taught  where  it  is  left  to  itself,  and  has  no 
sectarian  flavor.  A  Methodist  arithmetic,  or  a  Universalist 
treatise  on  astronomy,  leaving  out  the  planets,  which  might 
be  suggestive  of  too  hot  a  temperature,  need  only  be  alluded 
to  to  show  its  inherent  absurdity.  Our  young  men  and 
women,  when  they  go  in  quest  of  a  liberal  education,  do  not 
care  to  confine  themselves  in  their  social  intercourse  to  the 
sectarian  vestry-meeting  or  sewing-circle  in  connection  with 
which  they  happen  to  have  been  bom  or  bred  They  arc 
impelled  towards  a  wider  sphere.  Like  Chaucer's  party  at 
the  Tabard  Inn,  made  up  from  all  classes  of  society,  when 
the  influences  of  spring  b^an  to  be  felt  in  their  hearts  and 
to  awaken  longings  to  get  out  of  their  separate  avocations 
and  to  ^  gon  on  pilgrimage,"  %o  in  the  %fring'Xmit  of  their 
lives  they  long  to  get  away  from  their  zccvukXXfXntd  restraints 
into  a  larger  companionsbip,  and  to  breathe  a  freer  air. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  most  prosperoos  oMtgtM  are  ibo%t 
which  are  most  free  from  sectarian  narrc^wnessw  Hsurvzrd 
and  Yale,  ComeQ  and  Michigan^  are  the  umvcr%ltu:%  which 
are  most  freqacnted,  and  which  are  exercising  the  rg»f/ikt  yrm* 
erful  influence  on  the  mind  and  thioti^bt  of  the  \kruL  ITut 
collies  which  ooce  U>re  a  itxtarizn  mark^  ^A  whkb  tad 
hoped  to  recommend  thesr  g'vyis  by  ikUmfKTkfi  ti$tm  ^  fuent^ 
ine  Orthcdoz,  Epuoc^palia^i,  or  I6>«&ao  Catbc^k  ;^rti^M^,  w^/^i^A 
lose  all  their  prest%e  zzd  iec^foe  uriMzrory,  htf^^^wc  </  li^z 
provincial  pec^ia:i:k»,  »r«^e  it  XtfA  "iioit  Hj^,  U^/,  are  Ckvr^ed 
by  the  llbarsL2^^  tpuit  fA  tiye  a;ge,  sa^  ^/-J^i^^  Iff  ^jj/n^t^^ 
date  ihemteiTes  at  ka^  s&  Misoe  i&ea^iire  t>  it*  dexskatisr^. 
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In  the  meantime  new  institutions  are  rising,  and  a  vast  field 
of  future  influence  is  opening  to  us,  if  only  we  will  give  a 
generous  support  to  colleges  wholly  unsectarian,  such  as  An- 
tioch  College  in  Ohio,  Washington  University  in  Missouri, 
and  the  yet  infant  Humboldt  College  in  Iowa.  It  requires 
time,  and  thought,  and  prayerful  activity,  and  a  great  amount 
of  money,  to  establish  and  endow  a  university.  If  these 
three  colleges,  which  are  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  apart, 
can  only  be  provided  for  as  new  wants  may  be  developed  in 
their  useful  progress,  they  will  have  a  liberalizing  influence 
which  cannot  be  measured  on  those  who  are  to  be  guides 
and  leaders  in  the  civilization  which  is  to  extend  through 
the  heart  and  centre  of  this  nation.  Here  is  a  work  which 
must  be  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  members  of 
the  Unitarian  body. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  age  are, 
secretly  or  openly,  casting  off  the  old  restraints  of  Orthodoxy. 
They  have  outgrown  the  old  statements,  and  demand  more 
liberal  formulas  of  faith.  A  strong  movement  towards  infi- 
delity is  felt  everywhere,  and  must  lead  to  very  sad  results 
unless  it  is  stayed  by  more  reasonable  and  satisfying  views 
of  Christianity.  The  movement  is  going  on,  sometimes 
secretly,  and  sometimes  openly,  in  all  Christian  bodies,  Ro- 
man Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant.  The  ablest  thinkers  in 
the  world  ought  to  be  the  men  to  mould  anew  the  faith  of 
the  age,  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  condition  of  things,  and  re- 
organize our  religious  and  social  institutions  in  accordance 
with  a  new  and  better  spirit.  But  scientific  pursuits  are  very 
exciting  and  absorbing.  They  lay  their  heavy  demands  on 
these  men,  and  hardly  leave  them  time  or  inclination  to  look 
beyond  material  nature  into  the  grander  realm  of  spiritual 
laws  and  forces.  Even  our  freer  schools  of  theology  attract 
but  few  of  the  ablest  young  men  who  graduate  from  our  col- 
leges. There  never  was  a  nobler  field  than  is  now  open 
among  us  for  Christian  ministers  of  the  largest  intellectual 
powers  and  attainments,  if  only  these  great  gifts  are  conse- 
crated and  vitalized  by  a  warm  and  earnest  faith.  The  unbe- 
lieving world,  i.e.,  those  who  have  no  settled  and  satisfying 
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religious  convictions,  long  for  some  form  of  Christian  faith 
that  will  approve  itself  to  their  reason  and  their  hearts.  Such 
1  faith  we  believe  that  we  have,  and  if  only  it  could  be 
brought  home  to  them  in  simplicity  and  power,  there  are 
bundreds  of  thousands,  now  sitting  in  darkness,  who  would 
gladly  welcome  its  light.  Where  are  the  preachers  to  be 
found  —  men  equal  to  these  things  ? 

We  want  men  who,  in  secret  thought  and  prayer,  have  set 
themselves  apart  as  ministers  of  Christ,  and  who  are  ready 
to  spend  and  be  spent  in  his  service.  We  want  men,  not 
only  jf  a  devout  and  consecrated  purpose,  but  of  mind  and 
education,  men  able  to  grapple  with  the  great  religious  and 
philosophical  questions  of  the  day  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
candor,  and  to  lead  through  the  sea  and  wilderness  of  dark- 
ness and  doubt  into  the  land  of  truth  and  faith.  Not  a  little 
sip  of  knowledge  from  a  Unitarian  or  Presbyterian  cup,  not  a 
little  superficial  survey  of  modern  science  through  radical 
eye-glasses,  a  little  and  perhaps  contemptuous  glance  at  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  an  eager  gallop  through  a  few 
favorite  books  of  pretentious  philosophy  and  portentous  rheto- 
ric, with  an  amount  of  conceit  equaled  only  by  the  bound- 
less ignorance  that  lies  behind  it,  —  not  these  things,  not  the 
extempore  ministers  formed  by  them,  coming  to-day  and  van- 
ishing to-morrow,  are  what  we  need  ;  but  men  of  solemn  pur- 
poses and  high  and  steadfast  aims,  men  of  laborious  habits 
of  study,  who  understand  something  of  the  most  recent 
methods  and  results  of  scientific  and  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, whose  minds  are  open  to  spiritual  things,  and  who  in 
their  own  thought  and  experience  know  something  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  Christian  consciousness  and  the  deep  things 
of  the  spirit  of  God.  Such  men  will  have  a  hearing.  They 
must,  indeed,  be  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  utterance.  But  a 
man  of  this  character,  wherever  he  may  plant  himself,  will 
grow  up  into  a  power.  His  thought  tells  even  with  those  who 
may  not  fully  understand  him.  His  life  is  a  sermon  of  sweet 
and  persuasive  eloquence.  He  may  seem  at  times  to  be  neg- 
lected, or  to  be  overborne  in  the  sweep  and  rush  of  business. 
II 
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But  when  the  whirlwind  and  temf>est  have  subsided,  the  still, 
small  voice  of  his  gentle  and  weighty  spirit  is  heard. 

But  it  is  time  that  this  article  should  come  to  an  end.  We 
know  that  it  is  very  fragmentary,  that  is  made  up  mostly  of 
hints  and  suggestions,  that  no  branch  of  it  is  carried  out  into 
all  its  legitimate  results.  We  speak  as  to  wise  men,  and  ex- 
pect them  to  do  the  thinking  in  regard  to  specific  subjects 
and  their  details.  The  review  we  have  been  taking  of  the 
ground  on  which  we  stand,  of  the  religious  wants  of  the  age, 
and  the  opportunities  opening  before  us,  of  the  principles  wc 
hold  and  their  adaptation  to  the  times,  has  impressed  us  j>ro- 
foundly  with  a  sense  of  our  obligation  to  do  more  than  wc 
ever  yet  have  done  in  the  work  of  Christian  instruction.  We 
must  educate  this  people.  The  senses  are  carefully  trained 
The  elements  of  science  are  taught  Business  men  have  all 
their  business  faculties  sharpened.  When  and  where  are  the 
spiritual  perceptions,  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  be  called  out 
and  educated  ?  That  is  to  be  the  work  of  the  different  reli- 
gious bodies.  Are  we  doing  our  part  ?  Our  assumed  po- 
sition as  pioneers  in  the  onward  movement  of  the  church 
towards  a  larger  liberty,  and  a  more  rational  and  life-giving 
faith,  imposes  upon  us  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  and 
liberal  intellectual  training.  There  was  a  time  when  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  writers  in  this  country 
belonged  to  our  small  community.  And  so  we  believe  they 
would  to-day,  if  only  the  best  minds  among  us  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  searching  into  the 
great  truths  of  our  religion  under  the  light  of  the  highest 
philosophy,  and  bringing  them  out  in  their  adaptation  to  the 
intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  age.  We 
honor  the  men  who  have  been  doing  so  grand  a  work  as  we 
have  seen  going  on  around  us  during  the  last  forty  years. 
Men  of  truer  and  braver  hearts,  or  of  more  pure  and  faithful 
lives,  have  seldom  blessed  the  earth.  Who  is  to  continue 
what  they  have  begun  ?  Where  is  the  prophet  who  is  to  hold 
towards  the  young  men  of  this  generation  the  place  which 
Channing  held  told  towards  the  young  men  fifty  or  thirty 
years  ago  ? 
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These  are,  perhaps,  vain  and  foolish  questions.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  comefh  not  with  observation.  We  shall  not 
say,  Lo,  here,  or  Lo,  there,  for  it  is  in  the  midst  of  us. 
Let  us  bind  ourselves  to  its  spirit,  and  it  will  bear  us  onward. 
As  the  stars  through  the  heavens,  so  we,  unconsciously,  shall 
be  borne  along  by  the  infinite  providence  of  God.  His 
work  will  be  done,  by  us  if  we  are  willing  and  able,  by  oth- 
ers if  we  are  found  unwilling  or  incompetent.  Opportuni- 
ties, privileges,  necessities  are  offering  themselves,  pressing 
•upon  us.  Enough,  however,  of  this.  With  us,  through  us,  or 
without  us, — to  Him,  it  matters  not,  though  to  us  it  is  of  vast 
concern,  —  His  kingdom  will  come  and  His  will  be  done,  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 


THE  LOVED  ONE  EVER  NEAR. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF   GOETJIE. 

I  THINK  of  thee  when  the  bright  sunlight  shimmers 

Across  the  sea ; 
When  the  clear  fountain  in  the  moonbeam  glimmers, 

I  think  of  thee. 

I  see  thee,  if  far  up  the  pathway  yonder 

The  dust  be  stirred ; 
If  faint  steps  o'er  the  little  bridge  to  wander 

At  night  be  heard. 

I  hear  thee,  when  the  tossing  waves'  low  rumbling 

Creeps  up  the  hill ; 
I  go  to  the  lone  wood  and  listen,  trembling, 

When  all  is  stilL 

I  am  with  thee  wherever  thou  art  roaming, 

And  thou  art  near ; 
The  sim  goes  down  and  soqn  the  stars  are  coming — 

Would  thou  wert  here  I 
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Under  this  head  we  have  but  few  things  of  religious  inter- 
est to  record.  From  the  obituary  records  of  the  month, 
including  that  most  faithful  Christian  minister.  Rev.  John  M. 
Merrick,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Angier,  whose  personal  gifts  and 
graces  had  endeared  him  to  many  friends,  we  select  the 
names  of  two  men  who  had  been  intimately  associated  irt 
life,  and  who  were  both  men  of  mark  beyond  their  particular 
sphere  of  professional  labor.  We  allude  to  Rev.  William  G. 
Scandlin  and  Rev.  Edward  T.  Taylor. 

REV.  WILLIAM   G.  SCANDLIN. 

We  take  our  account  of  Mr.  Scandlin  from  three  very 
interesting  articles  which  we  find  in  "  The  Christian  Regis- 
ter," —  namely,  an  editorial  notice  written  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Mumford,  and  addresses  at  his  funeral  by  Rev.  R  R  Ship- 
pen  and  Gen.  Devens. 

Born  February,  1828,  in  Portsmouth,  England,  his  father 
and  uncle  being  seafaring  men,  he  was  taken  to  sea  as  cabin 
boy  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years  and  a  half,  and  spent  the 
next  fourteen  years  in  the  service  of  the  commercial  marine 
and  the  British  and  American  navy.  Off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, one  night  in  his  youth,  resolving  to  escape  from  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  a  hard  captain,  when  the  darkness  favored, 
taking  in  hand  his  worldly  substance,  he  boldly  plunged  into 
the  sea,  and  struck  out  for  shore.  Becoming  exhausted,  and 
expecting  to  be  drowned,  he  recalled  the  chief  experiences  of 
his  life  with  deep  penitence  for  everything  that  was  wrong, 
and  an  earnest  consecration  of  his  heart  to  God's  service  if 
he  should  be  spared.  A  sweet  assurance  of  forgiveness  and 
a  new  sense  of  peace  were  granted  to  him,  and  when  he 
reached  the  land  he  had  higher  hopes  and  aims  than  he  had 
ever  known  before.  We  can  never  forget  with  what  pathos 
he  sometimes  alluded  to  the  months  and  years  of  his  earliest 
acquaintance  with  God. 
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"  When  about  twenty-one,"  says  Mr.  Shippen,  "  he  came  to  Bos- 
ton, and  finding  his  way  into  Father  Taylor's  Bethel,  he  was  soon 
selected  as  the  fitting  colleague  and  probable  successor  of  the 
famous  sailor  preacher ;  and,  assisted  by  the  generosity  of  Hon. 
Albert  Fearing  and  other  friends,  was  sent  to  Meadville  for  theo- 
logical outfit.  After  three  years'  study,  with  one  year's  interval  for 
rest  and  revisiting  his  home  and  friends  in  England,  he  graduated 
in  1854;  for  a  little  while  he  served  with  Father  Taylor;  then, 
finding  that  he  had  gradually  become  a  Unitarian  in  theology,  and 
*  preferring  an  independent  charge,  he  served  for  three  years  as 
Minister-at-Large  in  Hanover-Street  Chapel,  Boston,  after  which 
he  came  to  Grafton,  June,  1858.  For  nearly  thirteen  years,  these 
last,  best  years  of  his  life,  he  has  been  your  minister.  For  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war  you  spared  him  from  your  midst  as  Chaplain 
of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  whose  commander  is 
with  us  to-day,  and  will  more  fitly  speak  of  his  service  there." 

"In  the  camp  and  hospital,"  says  Mn  Mumford,  " he  won  the 
hearts  of  his  men,  who  could  not  help  respecting  religion  when  it 
was  represented  by  one  so  brave,  genial,  and  kind.  With  impar- 
tial fidelity  he  checked  profanity  among  officers  as  well  as  in  the 
ranks.  A  Western  brigadier  dining  with  their  mess,  the  other  offi- 
cers glanced  at  Scandlin  when  the  stranger  began  to  swear.  With 
gentle  and  courteous  firmness  the  chaplain  then  said, '  General,  I 
don't  know  how  it  is  in  your  camp,  but  here  we  think  it  is  best  to 
skip  such  hard  words,'  and  the  hint  was  received  as  kindly  as  it 
was  given. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  terrible  disaster  at  Ball's  Blufi^  Mr.  Scandlin 
was  active  in  carrying  the  wounded  from  the  field  and  rowing  them 
across  the  river.  When  some  stragglers  threatened  to  appropriate 
his  boat  to  their  own  needs,  he  made  a  weapon  of  his  oar,  and  said, 
'  This  boat  is  sacred  to  the  wounded,  and  you  cannot  have  it  so 
long  as  I  am  a  living  man  I '  Awed  by  the  majesty  of  his  bearing, 
they  went  away  and  left  him  to  go  on  with  his  work  of  mercy." 

The  following  extracts  from  Gen.  Devens'  funeral  address 
will  show  how  he  was  regarded  in  the  army,  and  we  preface 
them  with  the  single  remark  that  the  confidence  and  respect 
which  he  gained  there  he  gained  in  every  walk  of  life  :  — 

"  A  self-educated  man,  but  well-educated,  he  was  at  home  among 
the  most  polished  and  refined  ;  highly  Sympathetic  in  his  character, 
he  placed  himself  readily  in  communication  with  every  class  of 
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men,  and  every  circle  felt  how  true  and  faithful  a  Christian  man  he 
was.  His  pleasant  affability  never  caused  others  to  degenerate 
into  coarseness  or  vulgar  familiarity  in  his  presence  inconsistent 
with  his  sacred  calling.  He  had  the  art  (which  all  men  do  not 
possess)  of  being  easy  and  affable  without  losing  that  proper  per- 
sonal dignity  which  should  mark  every  man.  He  is  a  gendeman 
who  respects  himself  and  yet  equally  others  and  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  such  a  gentleman  was  the  chaplain.  Thus  it  was  in  all 
society  that  his  presence  was  a  rebuke  to  coarseness,  ill  manners, 
and  profanity ;  and  as  I  have  known  the  men  of  our  r^ment  to 
express  to  him  their  regret  for  it  when  it  had  occurred,  so  also  I 
have  known  a  general  officer,  who,  in  the  excitement  of  a  night 
skirmish,  had  been  betrayed  into  using  profane  language  before 
him,  come  the  next  day  to  make  a  personal  apology. 

"  The  great  secret  of  his  success  was  the  thorough  earnestness 
and  self-devotion  which  he  always  exhibited.  For  his  comrades  it 
always  seemed  that  he  could  never  do  enough  to  satisfy  himself 
although  he  always  did  far  more  than  satisfied  the  just  claims  of 
others.  He  was  the  friend  of  every  man  who  was  in  trouble,  ready 
always  to  act  as  mediator  between  any  man  who  was  in  difficulty 
with  his  captain,  giving  always  the  best  and  soundest  advice,  and 
yet  not  the  less  sustaining  the  discipline  of  the  military  system,  the 
stem  exigencies  of  which  he  fully  realized.  No  one  ever  expected 
to  be  sustained  by  him  unless  on  his  own  part  he  meant  to  do  his 
own  full  duty.  Into  the  hospitals,  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  he  came  in  unwearied  zeal  with  his  consoling  hand  and 
more  consoling  voice,  and  men  loved  him  as  they  love  a  fether 
and  friend,  —  a  father  who  was  not  afraid  to  tell  them  when  they 
went  ^Tong  and  did  wrong,  and  yet  who  loved  them  stilL  In  those 
trying  hours  which  came  to  so  many  when  he  was  near,  when 
strength  was  failing  and  earth  was  fading  away,  the  last  tones  that 
fell  upon  their  ears  were  the  consolations  and  hopes  which  his 
manly,  trustful  piety  inspired. 

"In  his  public  discourses  before  the  regiment,  not  less  than  in 
his  private  teachings,  the  chaplain  was  singularly  happy.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  natural  course,  as  it  certainly  would  have 
been  a  judicious  one,  for  any  one  situated  as  he  was  with  a  r^- 
ment  of  which  a  considerable  number  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
a  still  more  considerable  number  were  Protestants  of  a  different 
denomination  from  his  own,  to  select  rather  those  great  vital  truths 
on  which  all  Christian  sects  are  agreed,  than  those  upon  which  they 
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differ ;  but  the  constitution  of  his  mind  made  this  much  easier  to 
him  than  it  would  have  been  to  many.  From  the  first  every  man 
in  the  regiment  knew  that,  however  much  the  chaplain  might  seek 
to  induce  him  to  lead  a  better  life,  he  would  never  seek  to  interfere 
with  any  of  his  individual  views  or  tenets.  I  have  known  him  to 
ride  a  half-dozen  miles  to  obtain  a  Roman-Catholic  priest,  when  the 
men  of  that  faith  under  his  charge  felt  that  they  could  be  comforted 
by  the  last  offices  of  religion  administered  by  a  priest  of  their  own 
church. 

"  He  had  struggled  in  the  raging  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  he  had 
tenderly  watched  and  cared  for  his  companions  on  the  fever-stricken 
ship,  and  it  was  God  that  had  protected  him ;  he  had  faced  the  bul- 
lets of  the  rebel  foe  on  the  days  of  battle  while  he  ministered  to 
the  wounded  and  dying ;  he  had  encountered  the  tortures  of  the 
Southern  prison-house,  and  God  had  shielded  him;  and  so  he 
looked  death  calmly  in  the  face,  with  the  feeling  that,  whether  in 
life  or  in  death,  we  are  the  Lord's ;  fully  sensible  of  every  enjoy- 
ment of  this  life,  yet  fully  believing  that  death  is  but  the  gateway 
through  which  we  may  enter  on  one  purer  and  mor^  exalted." 

FATHER   TAYLOR. 

It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  we  first  heard  Father  Taylor, 
then  in  the  prime  of  his  manly  strength,  preach  a  dedication 
sermon  and  deliver  a  temperance  lecture.  His  speaking  was 
unlike  anything  that  we  had  ever  heard  before  or  that  we 
have  ever  heard  since  except  from  him.  There  were  the 
most  extravagant  of  Eastern  hyperboles,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  shrewdest  intellectual  insight.  From  laughter  to 
tears,  from  a  huge  piling  up  of  words  without  apparent 
meaning  to  a  descent  into  the  secret  places  of  the  heart, 
the  transition  was  as  swift  as  lightning.  No  one  could  tell 
what  was  coming  next.  Thought,  emotion,  imagery  the 
most  grotesque  or  the  most  affecting,  were  flashing  from 
his  countenance  as  much  as  from  his  words.  His  heart  was 
in  his  work.  His  soul,  with  its  magnificent  endowment  of 
genius,  heated  and  illuminated  by  the  flames  of  inward  devo- 
tion, communicated  with  every  other  soul  and  held  it  under 
its  spell. 

His  imagination  was  almost  Shakespearean  in  its  grandeur 
and  its  tenderness.     Many  were  the  striking  sayings  of  his 
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which  have  been  treasured  up,  but  the  manner  of  saying 
them  was  even  more  remarkable  than  what  he  said.  It  b 
said  that  till  he  was  twenty-five  he  had  not  learned  to  read 
But  there  was  in  him  a  world  of  mother-wit,  a  greatness  of 
soul,  a  quickness  and  largeness  of  comprehension,  a  warmth 
and  breadth  of  emotion,  which  made  him  a  man  of  com- 
manding influence.  He  was  a  Methodist  all  his  days.  But 
like  the  young  eagles  whose  wings  have  grown  broader  than 
their  nests,  he  soared  beyond  all  denominational  limits,  and 
belonged  not  so  much  to  any  one  branch  as  to  the  whole 
church  of  Christ.  His  presence  was  an  inspiration.  His 
religious  instincts  took  into  men's  hearts  with  the  message 
which  they  needed  most. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  a  book  published  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  gives  some  very  interesting  reminisences  of  him. 

"  One  day  we  met  him  in  the  street  He  told  us  in  a  melancholy 
voice  that  he  had  been  burying  a  child,  and  alluded  almost  with 
emotion  to  the  great  number  of  infants  he  had  buried  lately.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  striking  his  stick  on  the  ground  and  looking  upwards, 
he  added,  *  There  must  be  something  wrong  somewhere  I  there's  a 
storm  brewing  when  all  the  doves  are  flying  aloft ! ' 

"  On  one  occasion  when  I  attended  his  chapel  the  sermon  was 
preceded  by  a  long  prayer  in  behalf  of  an  afflicted  family,  one  of 
whose  members  had  died  or  been  lost  in  a  whaling  expedition  to 
the  South  Seas.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  was  exquisitely  pathet- 
ic and  poetical,  refined  ears  were  startled  by  such  a  sentence  as 
this :  *  Grant,  O  Lord  I  that  this  rod  of  chastisement  be  sanctified, 
every  twig  of  it,  to  the  edification  of  their  souls !  * 

"  Then  immediately  aftewards  he  prayed  that  the  divine  Com- 
forter might  be  near  the  bereaved  father  *  when  his  aged  heart  went 
forth  from  his  bosom  to  flutter  round  the  far  southern  grave  of  his 
boy/  Praying  for  others  of  the  same  family  who  were  on  the  wide 
ocean,  he  exclaimed,  stretching  forth  his  arms,  *  Oh,  save  them  I 
Oh,  guard  them  !  thou  angel  of  the  deep ! ' 

"  On  another  occasion,  speaking  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  moral 
principles  without  religious  feelings,  he  exclaimed,  *  Gk>  heat  your 
oven  with  snowballs !  What !  shall  I  send  you  to  heaven  with  such 
an  icicle  in  your  pocket  ?  I  might  as  well  put  a  millstone  round 
your  neck  to  teach  you  to  swim ! ' 

"  He  was  preaching  against  violence  and  cruelty :  *  Don't  talk  to 
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me/  said  he, '  of  the  savages !  a  ruffian  in  the  midst  of  Christendom 
is  the  savage  of  savages.  He  is  a  man  freezing  in  the  sun's  heat, 
groping  in  the  sun's  light,  a  straggler  in  paradise,  an  alien  in  heaven ! ' 
"  In  his  chapel  all  the  principal  seats  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and 
down  the  centre  aisle  were  filled  by  sailors.  We  ladies  and  gentle- 
men and  strangers,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  to  hear  him,  were 
ranged  on  each  side  j  he  would  on  no  account  allow  us  to  take  the 
best  places.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  denouncing  hypocrisy, 
luxury,  and  vanity,  and  other  vices  of  more  civilized  life,  he  said, 
emphatically,  *  I  don't  mean  you  before  me  here,'  looking  at  the 
sailors ;  *  I  believe  you  are  wicked  enough,  but  honest  fellows  in 
some  sort ;  for  you  profess  less,  not  more,  than  you  practice :  but  I 
mean  to  touch  starboard  and  larboard  there  1 '  stretching  out  both 
hands  with  the  forefinger  extended,  and  looking  at  us  on  either  side 
till  we, fairly  quailed." 

THE  STATE  BOARD   OF   HEALTH. 

• 

Among  the  most  important  movements  now  making  in  the 
direction  of  moral,  social,  and  sanitary  reforms  is  the  action 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  We  have  been  very  much 
impressed  with  this  fact  as  we  have  read  their  second  annual 
report,  a  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  crowded 
with  wise  and  useful  suggestions.  We  wish  that  it  could  find 
its  way  into  every  intelligent  home.  The  Board  of  Health 
has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  having  for  its  secretary  a 
man  so  able,  so  wise,  and  so  intelligent,  with  so  wide  an 
experience  in  his  acquaintance  with  disease,  and  so  willing  to 
give  time  and  thought  and  labor  to  the  cause.  Dr.  George 
Derby  was  first  known  to  the  public  as  a  faithful  and  accora- 
plished  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  more  recently  he  has  been 
favorably  known  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  on 
anthracite  coal  and  the  dangers  to  health  which  result  from 
its  use.  In  the  Board  of  Health  he  is  sustained  and  assisted 
by  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  philanthropist  and  physician, 
H.  J.  Bowditch,  by  R.  T.  Davis,  of  Fall  River,  P.  E.  Aldrich, 
of  Worcester,  W.  C.  Chapin,  of  Lawrence,  Warren  Sawyer,  of 
Boston,  and  Richard  Frothingham,  of  Charlestown. 

Among  the  many  interesting  articles  in  the  second  report, 

from  which  we  should  be  glad  to  make  large  extracts,  is  one 
12 
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which  ought  to  be  carefully  read  on  poisoning  by  lead-pipc 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  drinking  water.  The  article  on 
causes  of  typhoid  fever  has  suggestions,  which,  if  adopted, 
would  save  many  valuable  lives  every  year.  We  quote  one 
passage  only :  — 

"The  sirgle  continuous  thread  of  probability  which  we  have 
been  able  to  follow  in  this  inquiry  leads  uniformly  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  organized  (and  chiefly  vegetable)  substances  as  the  cause 
of  typhoid  fever  as  it  occurs  in  Massachusetts.  Whether  the  vehi- 
cle be  drinking  water  made  foul  by  human  excrement,  sink  drains, 
or  soiled  clothing ;  or  air  made  foul  in  enclosed  places  by  drains, 
decaying  vegetables  or  fish,  or  old  timber,  or  in  open  places  by  pig- 
sties, drained  ponds  or  reservoirs,  stagnant  water,  accumulations  of 
filth  of  every  sort,  the  one  thing  present  in  all  these  circumstances 
is  decomposition." 

The  disease  is  one  that  prevails  more  in  small  than  in  large 
towns,  and  can  be  guarded  against  only  by  a  careful  attention 
to  what  is  indicated  in  the  above  sentences. 

Dr.  Bowditch's  letter  on  homes  for  the  poor,  convalescent 
homes,  and  the  sewage  question,  is  full  of  interesting  and 
most  valuable  suggestions.  The  general  use  of  earth-closets, 
which  he  recommends,  would  cause  an  immense  saving  of 
health  and  of  fertilizing  aliment  for  the  soil. 

We  congratulate  the  State  on  having  so  wise  and  efficient 
a  body  as  the  Board  of  Health,  and  trust  that  their  words 
will  be  regarded  by  the  Legislature  and  private  individuals. 
We  are  assured  that  the  most  alarming  facts  disclosed  in 
Brighton,  where  beef  poisoned  by  disease  was  prepared  for 
the  market,  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  man  who  cut  it 
up,  would  never  have  been  possible  if  the  legal  provisions 
suggested  by  the  Board,  and  now  likely  to  become  a  law, 
had  been  made  by  the  Legislature  a  year  ago. 

LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY  IN  TRANSYLVANIA. 

We  have  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Prof. 
Dominik  Simen,  of  Clausenburg,  Transylvania,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  strong  desire  there  felt  to  know  something  of 
the  liberal  religious  movements  which  are  taking  place  in 
this  country.     He  adds :  — 
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"  It  will  perhaps  interest  you  to  know  something  of  our  religious 
life  here  in  Hungary.  After  a  long  controversy  that  I  had  with  a 
Trinitarian  minis>ter,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  people  began  here  to  feel  more  and  more  the  necessity  of 
some  religious  reform.  *  A  Lutheran  minister  gave  the  voice  of  this 
necessity  felt.  Calvinistic  and  Unitarian  professors  lifted ,  up  their 
voice  in  this  matter,  on  the  pages  of  a  Protestant  paper,  to  encourage 
the  people,  and  to  help  the  carr}'ing  out  of  this  movement.  The 
result  of  this  lifting  up  our  voice  has  been  that  a  religious  reform 
is  already  begun  here.  The  friends  of  this  movement  have  estab- 
lished a  periodical  called  'Religious  Reform,'  the  object  of  which 
is  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Protestant  Union  that  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, like  the  German  Protestanten-Verein,  but  on  a  Unitarian 
basis.  The  only  differepce  between  this  reform  and  Unitarianism 
is,  that  the  Unitarian  liberal  Christian  views  are  told  not  by  Unita- 
rians, but  by  Trinitarians. 

"There  may  be  a  time  when  the  people  will  accept  the  Unita- 
rian name  as  the  only  name  that  is  not  taken  up  after  any  individ- 
ual, but  only  expresses  the  principles  that  bind  some  people  togeth- 
er, — *■  and  then  unite  themselves  to  a  denomination  which  has  an 
ancient  history." 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Among  the  pamphlets  which  have  come  to  us  during  the 
past  month  is  one  containing  an  excellent  address  by  Hon. 
Thomas  Russell  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hingham  Public 
Library.  The  services  must  have  been  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  character,  the  most  interesting  fact  of  all  being 
the  free  gift  to  the  town  of  a  convenient  and  substantial 
building,  with  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  whole  gift 
amounting  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  munificent 
donation  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  life  of  the 
donor,  and  is  only  one  of  the  many  beneficent  acts  which  he 
has  done  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  The  public  libra- 
ries which  our  towns  are  beginning  to  establish  are  of  great 
value,  and  will  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  rising 
generations.  There  is  seldom  any  way  in  which  a  prosper- 
ous citizen  can  to  better  purpose  identify  himself  with  the 
whole  future  history  of  his  native  or  adopted  town  than  by 
following  the  example  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  in  Lancaster 
and  Mr.  Albert  Fes^ring  in  Hingham. 
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BY   E.   H.  SEARS. 

HORACE  GREELEY'S  VIEW  OF  CHRIST. 

Christ,  in  Mr.  Greeley's  view,  is  more  than  a  man  and  less  than 
God.     Whereupon  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  humanitarians  will  say 
in  answer:  "You  make  him  anomalous,  unnatural, remove  him  from 
our  sympathies,"  and  so  forth.     What  if  we  should  find  after  all, 
in  the  course  of  our  progress  in  knowledge  of  divine  things,  that 
the  -more  human  Christ  is,  the  more  divine  he  is ;  that  the  very  rea- 
son why  he  is  more  than  any  man  ever  was  is  that  he  was  more 
human   than   any  man   or  even  more  than  our  whole  collective 
humanity  ?      What  if  we  should  find  that  God  himself  b  human, 
and  that  the  more   human   we  become  the  more  like  God  we 
are?     Mr.  Mansel's  flagrant  heresy  consisted  in  making  God  so 
unlike  man  in  all  his  attributes  that  God  in  his  intrinsic  nature 
could  not  even  be  revealed  to  us.     The  humanitarians  fal^  into 
much  the  same  error,  we  think,  when  they  say  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  man,  and,  therefore,  not  divine.     If  he  was  more  completely 
human  than  we  are,  or  even  than  the  whole  race  has  yet  shown 
itself  to  be,  then  through  him  God  is  yielded  to  our  apprehension 
and  our  most  human  s}Tnpathies  as  through  no  other  means,  be- 
cause God  himself  is  divinely,  that  is  infinitely,  human. 

JOHN    STUART    MILL'S    ARGUMENT    FOR   THE    HU- 
MANITY  OF  GOD. 

We  do  not  know  of  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  metaphysi- 
cal discussion  more  masterly  than  John  Stuart  Mill's  refutation  of 
Mr.  Mansel.  It  is  well  worth  studying  by  that  class  of  Rational- 
ists who  are  afraid  that  Christ,  by  being  divine,  will  be  taken  from 
them.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  argument  for  the  humanity  of  God,  and 
shows  that  if  God  is  not  human  to  us  he  is  nothing  to  us ;  or, 
rather  worse  than  nothing,  an  arbitrary  and  t}Tannical  force. 

Having  shown  that  God  is  unknowable  in  himself^  that  is,  nou- 
menally,  just  as  man  and  nature  are  unknowable  in  themselves,  and 
therefore  that  God  is  only  known  by  us  as  his  attributes  are  phe- 
nomenally manifested  to  us,  Mr,  Mill  proceeds :  — 
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"  There  is  but  one  way  for  Mr.  Mansel  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  he 
adopts  it.  He  must  maintain,  not  merely  that  an  Absolute  Being  is  un- 
knowable in  himself,  but  that  the  Relative  attributes  of  an  Absolute 
Being  are  unknowable  likewise.  He  must  say  that  we  do  not  know  what 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Benevolence,  Mercy  are,  as  they  exist  in  God.  Ac- 
cordingly he  does  say  so.  The  following  are  his  direct  utterances  on 
the  subject ;  as  an  implied  doctrine,  it  pervades  his  whole  argument 

"  *  It  is  a  fact*  which  experience  forces  upon  us,  and  which  it  is  useless, 
were  it  possible,  to  disguise,  that  the  representation  of  God  after  the 
model  of  the  highest  human  morality  which  we  are  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
course  of  his  natural  Providence.  The  infliction  of  physical  suffering, 
the  permission  of  moral  evil,  the  crimes  of  the  guilty  involving  the  mis- 
ery of  the  innocent,  the  tardy  appearance  and  partial  distribution  of 
moral  and  religious  knowledge  in  the  world, — these  are  facts  which,  no 
doubt,  are  reconcilable,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  Infinite  Goodness  of 
God,  but  which  certainly  are  not  to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
its  sole  and  sufficient  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  finite  goodness  of  man.' 
In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  th^  infinite  goodness 
ascribed  to  God  is  not  the  goodness  which  we  know  and  love  in  our  fel- 
low-creatures, distinguished  only  as  infinite  in  degree,  but  different  in 
kind,  and  another  quality  altogether.  When  we  call  the  one  finite  good- 
ness, we  do  not  mean  what  the  words  assert,  but  something  else ;  we 
intentionally  apply  the  same  name  to  things  which  we  regard  as  dif- 
ferent 

"  Accordingly  Mr.  Mansel  combats,  as  a  heresy  of  his  opponents,  the 
opinion  that  infinite  goodness  differs  only  in  degree  from  finite  goodness. 
The  notion  t  *that  the  attributes  of  God  differ  from  those  ot  man  in 
degree  only,  not  in  kind,  and  hence  that  certain  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties, of  which  we  are  immediately  conscious  in  ourselves,  furnish  at  the 
same  time  a  true  and  adequate  image  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  God ' 
(the  word  *  adequate'  must  have  slipped  in  by  inadvertence,  since  other- 
wise it  would  be  an  inexcusable  misrepresentation),  he  identifies  with 
*  the  vulgar  Rationalism  which  regards  the  reason  of  man,  in  its  ordinary 
and  normal  operation,  as  the  supreme  criterion  of  religious  truth.'  And 
in  characterizing  the  mode  of  arguing  of  this  vulgar  Rationalism,  he  de- 
clares its  principles  to  be,  that  t*  All  the  excellences  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  the  creature  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  same  manner, 
though  in  a  higher  degree,  in  the  Creator.  God  is,  indeed,  more  wise, 
more  just,  more  merciful  than  man ;  but  for  that  very  reason  his  wisdom 
and  justice  and  mercy  must  contain  nothing  that  is  incompatible  with  the 

*  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  Preface  to  the  fourth  editioA,  p.  13. 
t  Ibid,  p.  26. 
t  Ibid,  p.  28. 
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corresponding  attributes  in  their  human  character.*     It  is  a^instthis 
doctrine  that  Mr.  Mansel  feels  called  on  to  make  an  emphatic  protest 

"  Here,  then,  I  take  my  stand  on  the  acknowledged  principle  of  bgic 
and  of  morality,  that  when  we  mean  different  things  we  have  no  right  to 
call  them  by  the  same  name,  and  to  apply  to  them  the  same  predicates, 
moral  and  intellectual.     Langauge  has  no  meaning  for  the  words  Jast, 
Merciful,  Benevolent,  save  that  in  which  we  predicate  them  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures ;  and  unless  that  is  what  we  intend  to  express  by  them,  we 
have  no  business  to  employ  the  words.     If,  in  affirming  them  of  God  we 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  these  very  qualities,  differing  only  as  greater  in 
degree,  we  are  neither  philosophically  nor  morally  entitled  to  affirm  them 
at  all.     If  it  be  said  that  the  qualities  are  the  same,  but  we  cannot  con- 
ceive them  as  they  are  when  raised  to  the  infinite,  I  grant  that  we  can- 
not adequajtely  conceive  them  in  one  of  their  elements,  their  infinity. 
But  we  can  conceive  them  in  their  other  elements,  which  are  the  very 
same  in  the  infinite  as  in  the  finite  development.     Anything  carried  to 
the  infinite  must  have  all  the  properties  of  the  same  thing  as  finite,  ex- 
cept those  which  depend  upon  the  finiteness.    Among  the  many  who 
have  said  that  we*cannot  conceive  infinite  space,  did  any  one  ever  sup- 
pose that  it  is  not  space  ?  that  it  does  not  possess  all  the  properties  by 
which  space  is  characterized  ?     Infinite  space  cannot  be  cubical  or  spher- 
ical, because  these  are  modes  of  being  bounded :  but  does  any  one  im- 
agine that  in  ranging  through  it  we  might  arrive  at  some  region  which 
was  not  extended ;  of  which  one  part  was  not  outside  another;  where, 
though  no  Body  intervened,  motion  was  impossible ;  or  where  the  sum  of 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  was  less  than  the  third  ?    The  parallel  assertion 
may  be  made  respecting  infinite  goodness.     What  belongs  to  it  as  Infi- 
nite (or  more  properly  as  Absolute)  I  do  not  pretend  to  know;  but  I  know 
that  infinite  goodness  must  be  goodness,  and  that  what  is  not  consistent 
with  goodness  is  not  consistent  with  infinite  goodness.     If,  in  ascribing 
goodness  to  God,  I  do  not  mean  what  I  mean  by  goodness  in  man ;  if  I 
do  not  mean  the  goodness  of  which  I  have  some  knowledge,  but  an  incom- 
prehensible attribute  of  an  incomprehensible  substance,  which  for  aught  I 
know  may  be  a  totally  different  quality  from  that  which  I  love  and  vener- 
ate,—  and  even  must,  if  Mr.  Mansel  is  to  be  believed,  be  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars  opposed  to  this,  —  what  do  I  mean  by  calling  it  good- 
ness ?  and  what  reason  have   I  for  venerating  it  ?     If  I  know  nothing 
about  what  the  attribute  is,  I  cannot  tell  that  it  is  a  proper  object  of  ven- 
eration.    To  say  that  God's  goodness  may  be  different  in  kind  from 
man's  goodness,  what  is  it  but  saying,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  phra- 
seology, that  God  may  possibly  not  be  good  ?    To  assert  in  words  what 
we  do  not  think  in  meaning  is  as  suitable  a  definition  as  can  be  given  of 
a  moral  falsehood.     Besides,  suppose  that  certain  unknown  attributes 
are  ascribed  to  the  Deity  in  a  religion,  the  eternal  evidences  of  which 
are  so  conclusive  to  my  mind,  as  effectually  to  convince  me  that  it  comes 
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from  God.  Unless  I  believe  God  to  possess  the  same  moral  attributes 
which  I  find,  in  however  inferior  a  degree,  in  a  good  man,  what  grounds 
of  assurance  have  I  of  God's  veracity  ?  All  trust  in  a  Revelation  presup- 
poses a  conviction  that  God's  attributes  are  the  same,  in  all  but  degree, 
with  the  best  human  attributes. 

*'lf^  instead  of  the  'glad  tidings'  that  there  exists  a  Being  in  whom 
all  the  excellences  which  the  highest  human  mind  can  conceive  exist  in 
a  degree  inconceivable  to  us,  I  am  informed  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  a 
being  whose  attributes  are  infinite,  but  what  they  are  we  cannot  learn, 
nor  what  are  the  principles  of  his  government,  except  that  *  the  highest 
human  morality  which  we  are  capable  of  conceiving '  does  not  sanction 
them,  convince  me  of  it  and  I  will  bear  my  fate  as  I  may.  But  when  I 
am  told  that  I  must  believe  this,  and  at  the  same  time  call  this  being  by 
the  names  which  express  and  affirm  the  highest  human  morality,  I  say  in 
plain  terms  that  I  will  not  Whatever  power  such  a  being  may  have 
over  me,  there  is  one  thing  which  he  shall  not  do,  —  he  shall  not  compel 
me  to  worship  him.  I  will  call  no  being  good,  who  is  not  what  I  mean 
when  I  apply  that  epithet  to  my  fellow-creatures ;  and  if  such  a  being 
can  sentence  me  to  hell  for  not  so  calling  him,  to  hell  I  will  go." 

A   CHOICE   HYMN. 

"  The  dying  hymn  "  of  Alice  Carey  has  hfer  sweetest  and  purest 
inspiration.  A  good  hymn  which  will  live  long  in  the  future  is  an 
invaluable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  world.  Miss  Carey 
was  a  believer  in  the  impartial  and  triumphant  mercy  of  God,  and 
there  is  a  jubilant  tone  in  her  last  Iryic  This  we  call  her  "  sweet- 
est poem,"  not  the  sentimental  piece  cited  as  such  by  Edgar  A. 
Poe:  — 

"  Earth,  with  its  dark  and  dreadful  ills, 
Recedes  and  fades  away : 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  heavenly  hills ; 
Ye  gates  of  death,  give  way  I 

"  My  soul  is  full  of  whispered  song ; 
My  blindness  is  my  sight ; 
The  shadows  that  I  feared  so  long 
Are  all  alive  with  light 

"  The  while  my  pulses  faintly  beat, 
My  faith  doth  so  abound, 
I  feel  grow  firm  beneath  my  feet 
The  green,  immortal  ground. 
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*'  That  faith  to  me  a  courage  gives 
Low  as  the  grave  to  go  ; 
I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives  — 
That  I  shall  live  I  know. 

"  The  palace  walls  I  almost  see 
Where  dwell*  my  Lord  and  King. 
O  grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  " 

MURDER   MOST  FOUL. 

"  The  Watchman  and  Reflector  "  raises  an  indignant  cry  against 
ante-natal  murder,  which,  from  evidence  partly  of  confession  and 
partly  of  a  general  nature,  the  writer  believes  to  be  alarmingly  prev- 
alent. If  so,  it  is  a  secret  and  subtle  source  of  degeneracy,  indi- 
vidual, social,  and  national,  and  more  than  any  wars,  rebellions,  or 
invasions  from  without,  threatens  fearfully  the  life  of  a  people.  It 
is  worse  than  the  Spartan  practice  of  murdering  the  sickly  chil- 
dren, that  only  the  healthy  ones  might  be  raised  and  become  the 
heroes  of  the  state. 

HEN-CULTURE. 

Hens  are  delightful  to  look  at,  and  more  so  the  cocks  and  cock- 
erels.    There  is  a  vast  deal  of  human  nature  in  them  when  they 
strut  about  and  show  their  feathers  and  try  to  crow  each  other  do^vii. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  them  profitable.     Raise  your  own 
vegetables  away  off  in  the  field  and  let  your  hens  run  at  large. 
They  will  live  principally  in  your  neighbors'  gardens,  picking  up 
worms  and  insects,  scratching  up  the  hills,  eating  the  green  corn, 
tomatoes,  and  other  things.     It  will  give  your  neighbor  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  cultivate,  not  only  his  garden,  but  his  mind  also,  es- 
pecially the  Christian  virtues  of  patience,  forbearance,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  and  the  rest,  —  plants  which  do  not  grow  in  every- 
body's moral  garden.     Hens  will  be  sure  to  give  your  neighbor  the 
occasion,  and  if  he  is  sour  and  crusty  he  certainly  needs  it     So  you 
will  accomodate  yourself  and  him.     There  is  another  way,  however, 
and  which  in  my  opinion  is  preferable,  though  I  have  abundant  au- 
thority, practically  speaking,  for  the  course  just  described.      The 
other  way  is  this :  — 

Keep  no  male  birds.  This  is  the  first  condition.  True,  the  male 
birds  are  good  to  look  at  and  strut  about,  but,  like  some  other  male 
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bipeds,  they  are  only  an  adornment  —  we  mean  so  far  as  eggs  are 
concerned,  saying  nothing  here  about  chickens.  Then  give  the 
hens  a  large  yard  to  range  in,  and  plenty  of  meat  in  the  winter,  a 
warm  place,  fresh  b<me&  pulverized  or  pounded  in  pieces  and  plenty  of 
rowen  cut  fine  as  a  substitute  for  fresh  grass.  Then  again,  don't 
leave  any  nest-eggs  in  the  nest.  A  writer  of  much  experience  says 
that  hens  will  lay  perpetually  if  treated  in  this  way.  He  says,  "  My 
hens  lay  all  winter,  and  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  eggs  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  if  the  above  plan  were  generally  followed  eggs  would  be 
just  as  plentiful  in  winter  as  in  summer."  On  this  plan  the  hens 
will  not  try  very  often  to  set,  as  it  must  occur  to  them  that  they 
can't  hatch  anything  if  they  do. 

BEAUTIFUL   SCRIPTURE   COMMENTARY. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  commentaty  on  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
more  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  clear  and  with  its  practical  ap- 
plication, than  the  following,  on  the  text,  "  A  bruised  reed  he  will 
not  break  and  the  smoking  flax  he  will  not  quench."  We  found  it 
sometime  ago,  credited  to  the  "  Family  Treasury : "  — 

**THE   SMOKING   FLAX    AND   BRUISED    REED. 

"  When  evening  choirs  the  praises  h3rmned 

In  Zion's  courts  of  old, 
The  High  Priest  walked  his  round,  and  trimmed 

The  shining  lamp  of  gold ; 
And  if,  perchance,  some  flame  burned  low, 

With  fresh  oil  vainly  drenched. 
He  cleansed  it  fl'om  its  socket,  so 

The  smoking  flax  was  quenched. 

"  But  Thou,  who  walkest.  Priest  Most  High  I 

Thy  golden  lamps  among. 
What  things  are  weak,  and  near  to  die. 

Thou  makest  fresh  and  strong ; 
Thou  breathest  on  the  trembling  spark, 

That  else  would  soon  expire. 
And  swift  it  shoots  up  through  the  dark, 

A  brilliant  spear  of  fire. 

"  The  shepherd  that  to  stream  and  shade 
Withdrew  his  flock  at  noon,  • 

On  reedy  stop  soft  music  made. 
In  many  pastoral  tune ; 

13 
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And  if,  perchance,  the  reed  were  crushed. 

It  could  not  more  be  used,  — 
Its  mellow  music  marred  and  hushed. 

He  brake  it,  when  so  bruised. 

"  But  Thou,  good  Shepherd,  who  dost  feed 

Thy  flock  in  pastures  green, 
Thou  dost  not  break  the  bruised  reed 

That  sorely  crushed  hath  been ; 
The  heart  that  dumb  in  anguish  lies, 

Or  yields  but  notes  of  woe. 
Thou  dost  retune  to  harmonies 

More  rich  than  angels  know  I 

"  Lord,  once  my  love  was  all  a-blaze, 

But  now  it  bums  so  dim  I 
My  life  was  praise,  but  now  my  days 

Make  a  poor,  broken  hymn ; 
Yet  ne'er  by  Thee  am  I  forgot. 

But  helped  in  deepest  need — 
The  smoking  flax  Thou  quenchest  not, 

Nor  break'st  the  bruised  reed. 

THE    QUESTION. 

It  is  not  merely  whether  we  are  to  have  Dominica.  A  whole 
string  of  questions  comes  afterward,  —  about  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto 
Rico  —  the  whole  Antilles,  lesser  and  greater,  down  to  Trinidad 
That  the  whole  West  Indies  are  to  gravitate  finally  to  the  United 
States  we  hold  to  be  morally  certain,  and  the  question  is  one  of 
time. 
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AN   INFANT'S   DREAM. 

An  infant's  soul  —  the  sweetest  thing  of  earth. 
To  which  endowments  beautiful  are  given, 
As  might  befit  a  more  than  mortal  birth. 
What  shall  it  be,  when,  'midst  its  winning  mirth. 
And  love,  and  trustfulness,  'tis  borne  to  heaven  ? 
Will  it  grow  into  might  above  the  skies  ? 
A  spirit  of  high  wisdom,  glory,  power — 
A  cherub  guard  of  the  Eternal  Tower, 
With  knowledge  filled  of  its  vast  mysteries  ? 
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The  Life  of  John  Adams.  Begun  by  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Completed  by  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Revised  and  corrected. 
Two  vols.     i2mo.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

These  two  handsomely  printed  volumes  reproduce,  with  a  very 
few  changes,  the  contents  of  the  first  of  the  ten  octavo  volumes  in 
which  were  published  in  1856  one  of  our  great  national  literary 
treasures,  —  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams/  Second  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.    This  new  edition  of  the  biography  was 
very  much  needed  for  popular  use,  and  will  be  most  gladly  availed 
of  by  the  constantly  extending  circle  of  readers  who  have  learned 
to  value  a  kind  of  literature  of  which  it  is  an  admirable  specimen. 
A  modestly  written  preface  by  the  grandson  of  the  subject  of  the 
biography  gives  the  reader  such  information  as  will  explain  to  him 
the  share  which  the  respective  contributors  have  made  to  the  pages. 
That  preface  also  contains  a  very  significant  allusion  to  the  late 
ambassador's  experience  at  the  British  court,  while  be  was  repre- 
senting our  imperiled  country  among  those  who  waited,  not  Hith- 
out  hope,  that  they  should  be  privileged  to  witness  its  ruin.    There 
was  something  of  poetic  justice  in  the  felicitous  disposal  of  af&irs 
which  allowed  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  with  such  signal  ability,  prudence 
and  calmness  of  spirit  as  to  have  secured  to  himself  that  rare  trib- 
ute, universal  approval,  to  represent  in  its  time  of  peril  the  same 
nation  which  his  grandfather  had  represented  at  its  birth,  at  the 
court  of  its  former  sovereign* 

The  record  contained  within  these  pages  is  that  fA  a  noble, 
heroic,  and  most  serviceable  life.  Crowded  as  H  was  with  b4Cro/>fs^ 
it  was  more  crowded  with  labors^  The  crfmmn$;  ^4Hy  of  it  wa» 
that  in  the  calm  of  a  protracted  old  age  the  foil  r€W7^fd  of  it*  if^uutd 
and  conspicuous  ^axiiaidc  acfaierefnenti  was  ttadtz^  in  the  Ayinff 
away  of  the  strifes,  the  disproral  of  the  cUtsmnU^^  anol  tit^  a^^Ami^ 
nation  of  all  the  niisanderBKtuidin^  and  fel^  repre%efflaii<y»«,  thai 
had  sprung  from  the  beaSft  fA^my  pMnm^m, 

Let  these  inssracttire  rrAstmes  (t%€xtit%  ^fiot$0$  now  in  timr  c^/n- 
tents  to  engage  the  p^mtycA  of  y^^mp<i  r^ai4^%^  h^r^  v>  f^:n^^  a 
perusal  as  to  fefscer  a  ome  ^stitv^^i^nm  fi^r  the  »lr»gg^  to  wUU^  d^ 
coming  ages  are  w  »^:^jf!xA  iL  ^^  t.  %, 
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A  Latik  Primer,  or  first  book  of  Latin  for  boys  mod  giris^bas 
been  prepared  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen  and  pob&hed  by  Gnm 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Boston.  Its  object  is  to  teach  <±iidren  Lztiii  vidh 
out  tasking  them,  before  coming  to  the  drill  of  the  Grammar.  Tlie 
plan  is  excellent,  and  the  selections  veU^adapted  to  the  ezxL  It  is 
amosing  to  see  Mother  Goose  done  into  Latin  Terse:,  but  the  di3- 
dres  viil  enjov  it  much  while  learning  Latin  vxxrds  and  phrases. 
Easy  readings  from  the  Bible  from  history,  and  from  Hiavatha.  give 
an  agreeable  variety.  We  subjoin  Mr.  Allen's  pre£we  to  show  his 
pLin  azxi  object :  — 

*"  This  book  is  desgoed  for  a  dass  of  learners  too  yoong  to  use  die 
'Gnmntiir'  or  "Lessons'  to  advantage,  inciiKiing  diose  who  haTenot  jet 
stndied  English  gramour.  lAliile  the  inevitable  driD-faook  had  better  be 
liert  cLU  cbey  are  socae  years  ofeicr,  I  do  not  see  why  inteOxgent  children 
of  tea  or  cwelTc — as  the  way  was,  iorrf  or  tatty  years  ago — should  cot 
leam  co  know  Lirui  ami  ccji^y  it  in  some  of  its  siiiq>]er  forms ;  which, 
inc<±«iL  nt^ms  to  me  the  best  possible  introduction  to  a  systematic 
scIiooC  ojorse.  Bat.  to  serve  this  end.  it  mnst  be  taught,  first  of  all,  tfx 
a  Ivzrtx^  itMdjidx^^  6rm^m^^  cot  Ea  the  abstract  principles  and  method  of 
its  gmrnTTT.ir ;  and.  m.  the  second  place,  by  £unifiar  ose  tm  mctMrni  luura- 
tBV€  (lemJ  i&slagu^,  noc  by  camjiiiczing  to  memory  disjointed  ^T^mpl^  aod 
dry  tnnzLSw  It  we  coosent  to  regard  it  as  a  dead. language  merely,  or 
ivatij  i:  2J  if  i:  hod  ma  och«£r  taxn  an  aatiqnarian  or  a  scientific  interest, 
we  cnr.jioc  I<o{L^  txphoui  th*t  ^^ecerjl  study  of  it  at  alL  An  easy  and  famil- 
uir  re.iiii'n^  kz^^wLetire  oc  a  Lingnajge  is  worth  incomparably  more,  to 
most  snaf^tiis  oc  i:.  rh.in  iiiy  supposed  advantage  in  the  study  of  its 
griEzcLidcal  ch»;':cT.  These  Iiessccs  aim  to  ^.\z  as  much  of  the  gram- 
czjT  i5  Li  escseatol  5jr  this  ajid  no  more.'' 

Tbe  selectiocis  which,  wllow  have  a  vocabularv  of  considerable 
vxriecy  and  ran^  ;  aisd  dbe  leamier  who  has  mastered  them  all  «ill 
be  prepkired.  either  for  the  severer  method  of  a  classical  course,  or 
tif  o:d  ei»:7Ci^)  tor  entericu^  directly  on  a  line  of  reading  in  the  mas- 
terpskces  oc  classkmL  andujuicr.  s. 

Ixs^OfiTT  EX  WoMEix.  by  HoratEo  Robinson  Storer,  M.D^  LL.D., 
trejfcCs  ot*  the  caosatiocL  cocrrse  asd  treatment  of  reflex  insanity  in 
wv>aiea  Ic  is  a  sntiE  wxk  oq  a  viuUy  important  subject,  from 
ths>rcu;jhLy  compe&MLC  acthcdty.     Lee  &  Shepard. 

On  I  Ykab^  by  Frmcis  Mary  Peard.  a  republication  by  H.  H. 
&  l\  \\\  CAttjrr,  h.ii5  received  very  high  praise  from  the  critics, 
but  deserve*  ic^     It  beloc^  to  the  best  class  of  novels.     It  has 
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sweet  and  blessed  pictures  of  real  life,  whose  quiet  influences,  with- 
out being  professedly  religious,  are  really  so,  and  steal  over  the 
reader  witl|  a  sphere  of  the  higher  life.  We  intend  to  say  some- 
thing more  of  this  book,  and  meanwhile  we  hope  our  readers  will 
get  it,  assured  that  they  will  be  richly  paid  for  the  time  spent  in  its 
perusal.  s. 

Wonders  of  Engraving,  by  George  Duplessis,  is  another  vol- 
ume of  the  Wonder  Series,  published  Charles  Scribner.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  thirty-four  wood  engravings,  and  is  an  interesting  and 
curious  history  of  this  department  of  art  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  the 
Low  Countries,  England,  and  France,  with  the  origin  of  the  art  and 
a  description  of  its  processes,  making  a  fair  volume  of  330  pp. 

The  Silent  Partner.      By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.      Osgood 
&.  Co. 

•As  a  novel  it  is  exceedingly  well  wrought  and  draws  strongly  upon 
the  reader's  sensibility.  As  a  reformatory  work,  designed  to  ex- 
pose the  evils  and  abuses  of  factory  life, — for  such  in  fact  it  is, — we 
question  very  much  its  expediency  and  value.  For  that  end  let  us 
have  the  facts  plain  and  simple  without  the  fiction,  and  then  we 
shall  know  what  to  believe  and  how  much,  and  we  shall  know  a 
great  deal  better  what  to  do. 

The  Gas-consumer's  Guide  is  a  hand-book  of  instruction  on 
the  proper  management  and  economical  use  of  gas,  with  a  full  de- 
scription of  gas-metres,  and  instructions  for  ascertaining  the  con- 
sumption by  metre,  with  hints  on  ventilation,  and  how  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents. It  is  copiously  illustrated.  A  volume  published  by  Alex- 
ander Moore. 

War  Powers  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Military  Arrests,  Reconstruction,  and  Military  Government. 
Also,  now  first  published,  War  Claims  and  Aliens.  With  notes 
on  the  acts  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  dur- 
ing our  Civil  War,  and  a  collection  of  cases  decided  in  the  Na- 
tional Courts.  By  William  Whiting.  Forty-third  edition.  Bos- 
ton :   Lee  &  Shepard. 

Mr.  Whiting's  position,  as  legal  adviser  to  President  Lincoln  in 
regard  to  the  war  powers  of  the  government  during  the  greater 
part  of  our  civil  war,  has  probably  given  to  his  opinions  on  these 
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subjects  a  greater  direct  and  practical  influence  than  has  ever  been 
exercised  by  any  other  man  in  this  country.  We  remember  how 
powerless  the  President  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion.  Pamphlets  on  martial  law  by  some  of  the  greatest 
legal  minds  of  the  nation  seemed  not  to  recognize  the  necessities 
of  war,  but  placed  our  government  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  opposite  opinions,  then  stated  by  Mr.  Whiting,  pre- 
sented the  only  grounds  on  which  a  civil  war  could  be  carried  on 
by  the  government  We  are  not  competent  judges  of  such  works. 
But  we  suppose  that  this  is  not  only  the  most  valuable  and  com- 
plete, but  that  it  is  the  only  complete  work  of  its  kind,  and  that  it 
is  likely  to  be  the  only  recognized  authority  on  the  matters  of  which 
it  treats. 

Sermons,  preached  upon  several  occasions,  by  Robert  South,  D.D. 
5  vols.     Vols.  IV.,  V.    New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

These  substantial  volumes  make  a  part  of  the  Library  of  old 
English  Divines  which  is  issued  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Prof.  Shedd,  formerly  of  Andover,  and  now  of  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York.  It  is  hardly  worth  the  while  at  this  late 
day  to  speak  of  South,  who  is  universally  known  as  one  of  the  most 
able  and  pungent  of  English  sermon  writers.  There  are  passages 
of  homely  wit,  of  vehement  and  coarse  invective,  of  powerful  logic, 
and  of  the  most  penetrating  spiritual  insight  Sometimes  he  is 
violent  and  unreasonable  in  his  invectives,  and  then  he  rises  into 
the  calmest,  holiest  regions  of  spiritual  meditation. 

Ad  Fidem  :  or.  Parish  Evidences  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  E.  F. 
Burr,  D.D.     Boston :  Noyes,  Holmes,  &  Co. 

We  should  like  to  ^Tite  a  long  review  of  this  book,  recognizing 
its  merits  of  st}*le,  temper,  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  exposing 
what  seem  to  us  its  serious  defects.  As  lectures  from  a  minister  to 
his  own  people  trained  from  childhood  in  the  doctrines  which  he 
would  inculcate,  they  may  help  to  keep  them  where  they  are,  while 
they  have  no  other  teachers.  But  as  arguments  addressed  to  those 
who  ha\*e  begun  to  doubt,  or  as  safi^uards  to  young  men  from  the 
preacher*s  own  flock  when  they  leave  him  and  become  familiar  with 
the  larger  thought  of  the  day,  they  do  not  seem  to  us  very  satisfac- 
tory or  effective.  And  they  will  cease  to  be  either  satisfactory  or 
•fficctive  just  in  proportion  as  those  for  whom  they  are  intended  go 
biyond  IIm  catechism,  and  from  their  fsuniliarity  with  the  scientific 
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thought  of  the  age  need  some  powerful  corrective  to  the  skeptical 
tendencies  around  them. 

Culture  and  Religion  in  Some  of  their  Relations.      By  J. 
C  Shairp.     New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

This  little  volume,  containing  five  lectures  delivered  before  college 
students  at  St  Andrews  in  Scotland,  is  one  which  we  commend 
especially  to  young  persons  for  its  scholarly  tone  and  character, 
for  its  Christian  spirit,  for  the  marks  of  liberal  and  Christian  cul- 
ture which  it  bears,  and  for  the  weighty  suggestions  and  counsels 
which  it  conveys.  With  educated  persons  it  will  do  a  great  deal 
more  to  establish  their  faith  than  Dr.  Burr's  book.  But  each  has 
its  sphere. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Miller.     By  Peter  Bayne,  M.A. 
2  vols.     Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

The  early  life  of  Hugh  Miller,  his  struggles  for  knowledge,  his 
geological  discoveries,  his  enthusiastic  love  of  science  and  religion, 
the  energy^  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  religious  move- 
ments of  his  age,  and  the  sad  circumstances  connected  with  his 
death,  not  only  make  his  biography  full  of  instruction,  but  endow  it 
with  a  romantic  interest  We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  these  two 
volumes. 

Gutenberg,  and  the  Art  of  Printing.    By  Emily  C.  Pearson.    Bos- 
ton :  Noyes,  Holmes,  &  Co. 

This  book,  in  its  print,  paper,  and  binding,  is  beautifully  got  up, 
and  its  literary  execution  is  worthy  of  being  set  off  by  so  fair  an 
exterior.  It  gives  a  pleasant  insight  into  the  times  to  which  it  re- 
lates, and  brings  before  us  vividly  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  the 
art  of  printing.  It  also  describes  very  intelligibly  the  processes  by 
which  books  are  produced  now  in  the  largest  and  most  complete 
printing  establishments. 

Three  Successful  Girls.    By  Julia  Crouch.    New  York :  Hurd 
&  Houghton. 

Thb  is  quite  interesting,  and  likely  to  find  many  readers,  though 
it  is  entirely  fi-ee  from  anything  of  the  sensadonal  order.  It  is 
written  in  the  same  style  as  Mrs.  Alcott's  "  Litde  Women,"  and 
very  similar  to  that  in  plot,  and,  like  mo^t  imitations,  it  is  inferior  to 
the  original. 
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A  Visit  to  my  Discontented  Cousin.    Boston:  Roberts  Broth- 
ers. 

In  style,  sentiment,  vigor  of  thought,  and  marks  of  intellectual 
and  religious  culture,  this  little  book  is  very  much  above  the  com- 
mon stories  of  the  day,  and  we  gladly  commend  it  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  take  home  or  to  carry  with  him  in  journeying  a  pleasant, 
thoughtful,  intelligent  companion.     We  give  a  single  passage :  — 

"  Of  all  shallow  vulgarities,  the  vulgarity  of  gentility  in  religion  is  the 
meanest,  and  betrays  want  of  breeding  the  most  In  our  dear,  old,  pro- 
vincial England,  we  associate  bishops  and  the  church  service  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen ;  extempore  prayers  and  earnest  preaching  with  shop- 
keepers and  the  middle  class.  But  a  truly  ignorant,  under-bred  aspect 
there  is  in  all  this,  as  if  any  religion  were  worth  professing  which  did  not 
obliterate  all  social  distinctions  and  put  every  one  on  a  level." 

The  Story  of  my  Life.     By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.     New 
York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.     Boston :  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

All  who  have  read  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  stories  (and  who 
has  not  ?)  will  be  glad  to  read  this  story  of  his  life,  which  is  marked 
by  the  same  charming  qualities  as  his  other  writings. 

Max  Kromer  ;  A  story  of  the  Siege  of  Strasburg.    1870.     New 
York :  Dodd  &  Mead.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

An  interesting  and,  as  all  war  stories  must  be,  a  painful  story, 
not  without  lights  as  well  as  shadows. 

Money,  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth,  has  the  simplicity, 
earnestness,  and  directness  which  make  Mr.  Hepworth's  appeals  to 
the  heart  and  conscience  so  effective. 

Transcendentalism,  and  The  Facts  of  Consciousness,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  are  the  titles  of  two  remark- 
able pamphlets  by  Mr.  William  B.  Greene,  and  will  furnish  what 
William  Corbett  would  call  "  a  bone  to  gnaw,"  to  those  who  have 
a  liking  for  such  hard  problems  in  Psychology.  We  look  upon  Mr. 
Greene  as  an  able  and  independent  writer,  less  satisfactory,  perhaps, 
than  he  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  slight  excess  of  individualism 
which  marks  his  productions. 

The  Congregational  Quarterly,  for  April,  looks  well,  but  wc 
have  only  had  time  to  judge  of  it  by  its  looks. 
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REVELATION. 


BY  AUGUSTUS  WOODBURY. 


By  revelation,  I  mean  that  direct  manifestation  of  the 
divine  truth  to  the  human  soul  which  is  made,  not  through 
nature,  or  ordinary  human  experience,  but  by  some  providen- 
tial agency,  as  of  some  high  prophetic,  spiritual  genius,  or 
some  chosen  Son  of  the  divine  power  and  love. 

Not  through  nature,  I  say,  for  nature  has  many  aspects 
which  do  not  favorably  represent   Deity  to  the  untutored 

m 

mind,  and  which  seem  very  strange,  sometimes  harsh,  and 
often  unlovely  to  the  mind  which  has  learned  to  reason  well 
on  things  divine  and  human.  Nature  seems  sometimes  filled 
with  a  merciless  spirit,  which  hurls  destruction  and  death 
around  on  every  hand.  How  terrible  the  sea  often  is,  how 
awful  the  storm,  the  tempest,  the  tornado,  the  earthquake! 
They  heed  no  entreaties.  They  listen  to  no  prayers.  Man 
is  caught  up  and  dashed  to  pieces,  without  regard  to  his  cries 
and  calls  for  help.  Human  love  is  nothing ;  human  suffering 
excites  no  pity ;  human  hope  meets  with  no  response.  After 
the  fearful  experience  of  woe,  there  is  a  certain  calmness  and 
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peace,  as  though  the  elements,  having  done  their  worst,  were 
gloating  over  the  spoils  which  they  had  made.  We  have 
sometimes  noticed  how,  after  a  day  of  unexampled  terror  and 
destruction  by  land  and  sea,  the  sun  shines  benignly  out  of  the 
cloudless  heavens,  the  serenity  of  the  sky  breathing  repose, 
and  an  indescribable  tranquillity  pervading  the  scene.  The 
winds  are  whist ;  the  sea  ripples  smilingly  to  the  shore, 
which  yesterday  its  angry  surges  madly  beat;  the  atmos- 
phere is  astonishingly  clear  and  pure.  Man,  mourning  the 
ravages  which  the  storm  has  made,  is  almost  disposed  to  feel 
that  nature  is  mocking  him,  and  refuses  him  even  a  single 
word  or  sign  of  comfort  or  compassion.  Besides,  nature 
seems  hostile.  Man  conquers  her  only  by  hard  work  and 
severe  effort,  sometimes  by  painful  sacrifice.  She  will  not 
yield  her  fruits  but  by  compulsion.  The  ever-beginning, 
never-ending  struggle  goes  on,  and  will  go  on  till  man  and 
nature  are  no  more.  Then  also,  to  the  scientific  man,  nature 
sometimes  speaks  more  of  laws  and  forces  than  of  Deity,  and 
he  begins  to  inquire  and  doubt,  if  there  be  any  creative 
energy,  and  inspiring  power,  within  and  behind  the  scheme 
of  material  things. 

So  with  our  ordinary  experience  of  life.  There  are  certain 
seasons  of  storm  and  tempest,  when  all  things  seem  disturbed 
and  at  discord  among  themselves.  There  is  no  satisfaction 
in  duty.  There  are  no  permanent  results  in  labor.  There 
are  no  joys  to  refresh  and  invigorate  the  soul.  The  dearest 
and  most  precious  things  of  life  are  put  in  jeopardy,  and  love 
and  trust  in  humankind  end  in  bitter  disappointment.  Even 
aspiration  is  feeble.  The  soul  can  barely  lift  her  wings.  The 
spiritual  vision  is  dark,  and  the  eye  strains  itself  in  vain  to 
pierce  the  shadows.  Man  stumbles,  as  he  tries  to  walk  the 
way  of  life.  Still,  in  all  this,  he  wishes  and  seeks  for  God, 
and  if  he  finds  him  not,  is  bowed  down  with  inexpressible 
grief.  Then  going  out  of  himself,  and  moved  by  the  impulse 
of  worship,  he  kneels  before  the  forces  of  nature  which  he 
does  not  understand,  or  cringes  in  awe  of  a  Deity  who  has 
made  his  life-experience  so  miserable  and  dark. 

Now,  then,  it  is  that  man  comes  to  need  an  interpreter,  — 
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an  interpreter  of  nature  and  of  his  own  experiences.  The 
interpreter  comes,  the  Almighty  Father  speaks  by  prophetic 
lips,  through  prophetic  souls,  and  he  speaks  by  his  Son.  One 
great  and  very  important  fact  of  human  history  is,  that  there 
are  some  souls  more  enlightened  than  the  rest  They  stand 
upon  a  higher  plane  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  religious 
experience.  They  have  been  gifted  with  a  keener  and  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  secret  things  of  nature,  of  man,  of 
God.  They  have  divine  communion.  They  enjoy  the  divine 
presence.  They  speak  with  God,  as  it  were,  face  to  face. 
Call  it  what  you  will  Give  it  what  name  you  please.  The 
fact  is  plain  and  patent.  It  may  be  inspiration.  It  may  be 
spiritual  genius.  It  may  be  a  special  illumination  of  the  spir- 
itual faculties,  and  a  special  commission  to  declare  to  their 
fellows,  what  these  prophetic  souls  have  been  enabled  to  dis- 
cover, to  perceive  and  hear.  Whatever  may  be  its  name, 
the  power  exists,  and  it  has  been  exercised  many  times  in 
the  history  of  minkind.  The  prophet  has  not  been  wanting 
to  his  age.  His  message  has  been  delivered  in  every  lan- 
guage of  the  race.  The  tribes  of  men  have  responded  grate- 
fully to  his  voice.  It  may  have  been  Confucius,  Buddha, 
Zoroaster,  Moses,  David,  the  Hebrew  prophets :  last  and 
greatest  of  all,  it  was  Jesus  Christ.  Other  revelations  were 
imperfect  and  incomplete.  Christ's  truth  was  declared  in  its 
completeness,  filling  out  all  imperfections.  Without  dispar- 
aging any  other  teacher,  and  without  detracting  from  the 
eflfect  of  any  true  word  that  had  been  spoken,  Jesus  would 
teach  a  truth  so  high  in  its  nature,  so  deep  in  its  foundations, 
and  so  broad  in  its  results,  as  to  comprehend  all  the  needs  of 
the  human  soul,  and  all  the  relations  of  God  with  man. 
Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  respecting  the  character  and 
office  of  Jesus,  his  superiority  in  spiritual  knowledge  and 
power  cannot  be  questioned.  Well  does  James  Martineau 
declare :  "  The  clearness  and  beauty,  with  which  he  revealed 
that  portion  of  the  Deity  that  may  dwell  in  man,  proved  the 
reality  of  holiness,  cast  to  the  winds  the  doubts  that  hung  as 
foul  mists  around  all  that  was  divine,  and  drew  it  forth  from 
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the  world's  background  in  colors  soft  as  the  -rainbow,  yet 
intense  as  the  sun." 

The  need  of  revelation  exists  both  in  the  nature  of  God 
and  man.     If  God  exists,  he  must  of  necessity  make  himself 
known.     An  infinite  and  almighty  Being  cannot  keep  himself 
within   himself.     If  he   possesses   creative  power  he  most 
create.     If  he  has  the  attribute  of  omniscience,  he  must  com- 
municate a  portion  of  his  wisdom.     It  is  manifestly  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  shut  himself  up  in  some  secret  place,  sur- 
round himself  with  impenetrable  clouds  and  darkness,  and 
refuse  access  to  his  presence.     If  God  is,  then  must  he  pour 
his  being  out.     He  is  the  fountain  of  life,  from  which  flow 
forth  perennial  streams.     He  cannot  keep  man  in  ignorance 
of  his  being,  his  spirit,  and  his  truth.    As  well  might  we 
think  that  the  sun  could  hide  its  beams,  or  retain  within 
itself  its  heat.     The  light  of  God  must  shine  into  every  place 
and  the  warmth  of  his  lovd  must  everywhere  be  felt    So 
that  Paul,  in  writing  of  the  heathen  world,  was  justified  in 
saying,  that  the  Gentiles  were  without  excuse,  "  because,  that 
which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  within  them :  for 
God  made  it  manifest  to  them.     For,  ever  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  his  invisible  attributes,  even  his  eternal  power 
and   divinity,  being  perceived  from   his  works,  are  clearly 


seen." 


An  equal  necessity  exists  for  man's  reception  of  the  revela- 
tion. It  is  not,  after  all,  so  much  because  other  lights  are 
insufficient,  and  without  this,  man  gropes  in  ignorance  of 
himself  and  his  relations  with  Deity,  as  because  man's  nature 
is  such,  that  it  necessarily  takes  fast  hold  upon  the  divine 
truth.  Man,  being  as  he  is,  must  know  something  of  God. 
He  must  communicate  with  his  Creator,  the  Author  of  his 
being.  He  must  in  some  way  join  on  his  life  to  the  divine 
life.  If  one  has  ever  noticed  how  plants  grow,  he  will  have 
observed  that  their  roots  reach  down  into  the  moist  places  of 
the  soil,  seeking  out  that  which  is  most  needful  for  their 
growth,  and  most  congenial  and  helpful  to  their  life.  Nothing 
can  stop  them.  The  little  delicate  fibres  will  push  their  way 
through  every  obstruction,  and  even  by  their  minute  threads 
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will  penetrate  or  undermine  walls  of  heavy  masonry.  So 
also  one  has  doubtless  observed  how  the  leaves  and  flowers 
above  the  soil  stretch  upward  to  the  sunshine  and  the  light, 
drinking  in  from  all  around  them  life  and  beauty  and  strength. 
The  plant  must  get  what  most  it  needs  from  the  earth  and 
the  air,  and  most  diligently  does  it  se*ek  for  it.  If  it  fail,  it  is 
sapless,  fruitless,  weak,  and  must  soon  die.  If  it  succeed, 
how  bright  and  strong  and  full  its  life !  So  the  soul  of  man, 
in  its  depths,  reaches  out  to  seek,  to  find,  to  know  God ;  in 
its  heights,  stretches  upward  to  unite  itself  with  his  perfec- 
tion, to  rejoice  in  his  light  and  love.  If  it  fail,  how  lifeless  it 
becomes.     If  it  succeed,  how  vital  in  its  energy  and  its  joy  I 

But  the  human  soul  cannot  altogether  fail.  There  is  a 
truth  of  wonderful  meaning  in  the  word  of  the  ancient 
record:  "God  created  man  in  his  own  image."  It  is  the 
truth  which  runs  through  all  the  course  of  human  life.  By 
its  irresistible  influence,  exerted  in  all  the  secret  places  of 
man's  being,  and  running  through  all  the  veins  of  his  spir- 
itual nature,  man  is  perpetually  seeking  to  know  somewhat  of 
his  divine  prototype.  Accept  then  these  two  truths,  that 
there  is  a  divine  Being,  and  that  the  human  being  is  made  in 
his  image,  and  the  conclusion  must  inevitably  follow,  that 
revelation  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also  actually 
necessary.    The  two  beings  cannot  exist  without  it. 

The  next  question  is,  by  what  method  does  revelation  be- 
come an  actual  fact  ?  If  man  is  created  in  the  divine  image, 
that  image  may  well  be  said  to  be  **  planted  and  stamped  in 
the  centre  of  every  heart."  But  it  may  also  be  said,  that,  in 
some  instances,  the  impression  is  clearer  and  deeper  than  in 
others.  The  image  is  not  equally  perceptible  in  all.  Alas, 
how  very  faint  and  obscure  it  sometimes  is  !  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  humanity,  while  we 
insist  upon  its  essential  similarities.  There  are  some  human 
souls  which  are  very  near  to  God,  and  some  that  are  afar  off. 
In  the  course  of  human  life  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
illumination,  now  of  one  soul  in  this  place,  now  of  another  in 
that,  and,,  by  this  illumination,  the  glory  of  divine  perfections 
has  been  perceived.     There  is  nothing  preternatural  in  this. 
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It  is  the  most  natural  thing  possible,  that  God  should  make 
himself  known  to  some  particular  son  of  his,  —  some  child 
more   abundantly  gifted   than   the   rest     For  this  child  is 
nearer  to  him  than  the  rest :   not,  I  mean,  nearer  to  him  as 
the  special  object  of  his  love,  but  as  the  highest  in  spiritual 
attainment  or  spiritual  Endowment.     Through  him,  therefore, 
God  reveals  himself.     He  is  the  teacher  of  his  brethren.    He 
has  seen  things  divine,  and  he  communicates  the  knowledge 
of  what  he  has  seen  to  those  below  him  in  spiritual  stature. 
He  is  an  authority,  not  in  the  sense  of  exercising  absolute 
dominion,  but  in  the  sense  of  knowing  more  than  others  of 
that  concerning  which  he  speaks.     As  one  man  is  an  author- 
ity in  science,  or  in  literature,  or  in  jurisprudence,  or  in  inter- 
national law,  or  in  art,  because  he  knows  more  about  these 
matters  than  other  men,  not  because  he  has  a  different  or  a 
superior  humanity,  —  so  also  may  a  man  become  an  authority 
in  religion.     His  personal  character,  his  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces,  his  clear  perception  of  truth,  his  consciousness  of 
God's  presence  with  him,  have  elevated  him  above  his  fel- 
lows, and  enabled  him  to  become  the  revealer  of  God  to 
them.     I   have   already   alluded   to   some  names, — and  to 
these  that  of  Mohammed  may  be  added,  —  some  names  which 
are  not  generally  accepted  as  the  names  of  teachers  of  di- 
vine truth.     Yet  why  not  ?     They  certainly  did  know  some- 
thing of  God  and  the  things  of  the  spirit.     They  wercrmuch 
superior  to  the  men  of  their  own  time  and  race.     They  were 
all  children  of  God.     They  must  have  felt  the  divine  impulse 
upon  their  souls.     They  must  have  rejoiced  in  the  beams  of 
the  divine  light.     What  they  saw,  and  what  they  felt,  they 
told,  and  their  fellow  men  were  the  better  for  hearing  what 
they  said.     That  their  knowledge  was  not  so  clear  or  so  wide 
as  that  of  Christ,  nor  their  words  so  full  of  the  divine  life,  was 
their  misfortune  and  their  great  defect.     Their  glory  necessa- 
rily pales  in  the  rays  of  that  perfected  humanity,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  divine  glory,  the  express  image  of  the  divine  per- 
son, whose  light  is  our  life  ! 

There  are  some  persons  who  object  to  the  reception  of  a 
revelation  which  is  made  through   the  medium  of  a  third 
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agent.  If  the  human  soul  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  divine 
Spirit  as  we  affirm,  then  revelation  must  be  made  directly. 
To  this  it  might  be  replied,  that,  in  this  earthly  life,  we  are 
necessarily  under  tutelage.  .  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  age  of  our 
minority,  during  which  we  have  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
taught  as  God  directs.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  all  of 
us  to  make  original  researches  in  science  and  history  and  the 
various  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  we  are  especially 
grateful  to  him  who  expends  his  time  and  resources  in  seek- 
ing out  for  us  and  declaring  to  us  the  secrets  of  nature.  But 
this  is  not  a  sufficient  answer.  The  true  reply  is,  that  the 
revelation  made  to  prophetic  and  inspired  souls  is  precisely 
in  accord  with  the  principle  of  man's  close  connection  with 
Deity.  For  it  is  humanity,  the  same  humanity  that  we  our- 
.selves  have,  humanity  enlarged,  enlightened,  glorified,  trans- 
figured, to  which  the  word  of  God  comes.  It  is  an  ear 
attuned  to  the  harmonies  of  the  divine  truth  that  hears  the 
voice  of  God.  It  is  an  eye  undimmed  by  the  film  of  sense 
that  sees  the  excelling  beauty  of  the  divine  Being.  In  the 
humanity  to  which  these  belong  we  all  share,  and  in  its  pos- 
sessions we  consequently  have  a  part.  Is  there  any  deed  of 
heroism,  with  which  the  page  of  human  history  is  bright, 
that  we  are  not  proud  of,  and  do  not  rejoice  in  ?  Is  there 
any  truth,  wherever  on  the  face  of  the  globe  it  has  been 
sp9ken  by  human  lips,  in  which  we  do  not  have  an  interest, 
and  to  which  we  do  not  possess  a  personal  title  ?  A  divine 
revelation  made  to  one  human  soul  is  made  to  all,  by  virtue 
of  the  oneness  of  our  humanity. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  revelation  is 
really  direct  and  personal,  as  it  passes  through  our  own 
spiritual  nature,  and  is  impressed  upon  our  own  spiritual  sub- 
stance. When  we  accept  the  words  of  another  because  they 
accord  with  our  own  convictions,  we  make  the  truth  con- 
veyed by  them  a  matter  personal  to  ourselves.  Thenceforth 
it  is  ours.  So  far  it  is  direct.  By  it,  our  own  souls  are 
expanded  and  uplifted,  so  as  to  come  into  closer  contact  with 
the  divine  Spirit.  By  it  they  are  purified,  so  as  to  reflect 
from  their  transparent  depths  the  divine  image.    Then  also 
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we  would  bear  in  mind,  that  according  to  human  capacity 
must  divine  revelations  be  made.  The  narrow  soul,  the  soul 
that  has  only  a  low  stature,  cannot  surely  know  so  much  of 
God  as  the  broad  and  lofty  soul,  in  which  the  divine  nature 
seeks  to  dwell.  The  mountain  peak  towers  high  above  the 
little  hill.  On  one  lies  the  glory  of  the  sunshine,  while  the 
other  can  only  bask  in  its  beauty.  The  one  is  grand,  the 
other  fruitful  in  the  wealth  of  g^rass  and  forest  But  it  is  the 
same  sunshine  that  rests  lovingly  on  both,  the  same  g^tly 
descending  rain  or  lightly  falling  snow,  the  same  luminous 
atmosphere  surrounding  them.  So  lie  our  souls  beneath  the 
same  almighty,  all-pervading  love  of  God.  So  do  they  reach 
upward  unto  him.  Shall  any  of  us  complain  because  we  do 
not  equal  the  spiritual  stature  of  those  who  stand  high  up 
above  us,  in  their  transcendent  purity  and  nearness  to  the 
source  of  truth  ?  Surely  would  I  not  murmur  against  the 
providential  decree,  but  rather  humbly  strive  to  learn  of 
those  who  have  a  clearer  sight  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
divine  perfections.  Perhaps  even  I,  by  patient,  faithful  effort, 
may  succeed,  while  in  this  mortal  state,  in  catching  some 
glimpses  of  the  diWne  beauty,  and  hearing  some  of  the  words 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks.  Perhaps  it  may  be  permitted 
also  unto  me,  in  the  immortal  life,  to  "comprehend  with  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height" 
of  the  divine  love,  and  to  be  filled,  —  ah  !  may  it  indeed  be! 
'•  with  all  the  fullness  of  God ! " 

Once  more.  There  are  some  who  object  to  a  revelation 
which  is  made  through  the  medium  of  a  book.  To  this  the 
answer  is  ver)'  easy.  A  book  is  simply  the  record  of  divine 
truth,  the  form  which  it  takes  for  preservation  among  men. 
The  book  in  itself  is  nothing.  The  truth  which  is  in  it  is 
its  informing  spirit,  its  claim  and  its  passport  to  immortality. 
A  book  is  good  to  us  only  as  it  teaches  goodness  and  truth, 
whatever  may  be  its  external  form  or  method  of  construction. 
This  sacred  book  of  ours,  the  Bible,  derives  its  sacredness, 
not  from  any  outward  circumstances,  but  from  its  internal 
chumcter,  spirit,  and  truth.  It  is  the  divine  word,  not  in  the 
letter,  but  in  the  spirit  that  breathes  through  it     There  is  in 
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it  an  amazing  depth  of  meaning,  to  reward  him  who  studies  it 
reverentially  and  faithfully^  Herein  is  its  practical  advan- 
tage. When  we  read  it,  we  come  into  communion  with  the 
divine  Spirit  that  seems  to  brood  over  its  pages,  —  the  divine 
Spirit  that  was  in  the  sojils  of  those  who  wrote  its  glowing 
prophecies,  —  the  diving  Spirit  that  is  in  all  true  human 
speech.  When  we  read  a  book  that  elevates  and  refines  the 
mind,  and  purifies  the  soul  from  its  grossness,  and  opens  the 
spirit  to  a  holy  influence,  we  commend  it  to  ourselves  and 
others  as  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

Something  might  be  said  of  the  progress  of  revelation,  and 
a  very  interesting  discussion  it  would  be.  But  the  space 
allotted  to  this  paper  permits  me  only  to  allude  to  it  There 
is  a  distinct  line  running  through  fetichism,  idolatry,  nature- 
worship,  the  adoration  of  light,  the  sun,  stars,  fire,  &c., 
faith  in  the  Deity  who  creates,  the  invisible,  spiritual  Being, 
whom  reason  accepts,  and  the  attraction  to  the  God  of 
supreme  love,  whom  the  human  spirit  longs  to  be  united 
with.  In  the  Bible,  it  is  God,  El  Elohim,  El  Shaddai,  the 
God  of  almighty  power :  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  self-existent 
Deity,  and  the  eternal  Father,  who  unites  power  and  wisdom 
by  the  indissoluble  bond  of  love.  The  attentive  reader  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  can  easily  trace  the  unfolding  of 
the  divine  idea,  — the  God  of  the  patriarchs,  the  God  of 
Moses,  thtf  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  great  practical  result'  is,  that  revelation  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  best  and  deepest  part  of  our  nature.  It 
answers  the  questions  of  the  soul.  It  assures  the  soul  that 
its  thirst  shall  be  supplied,  that  its  cry  shaH  be  answered. 
Nay,  it  declares  that  that  cry  has  already  been  answered. 
"  God  hath  spoken  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  unto 
us  by  his  son."  Yes,  we  are  assured  that  He  who  sits  above 
the  heavens,  and  holds  the  universe  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hands,  He  who  fills  eternity  and  immensity  with  his  pres- 
ence, is  no  silent  deity,  withdrawing  himself  from  human 
knowledge  and  human  sight  in  inaccessible,  unapproachable 
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secliipion :  that  he  speaks  to  man,  that  he  dwells  with  man, 
that  he  is  man's  best  friend,  man's  all-loving  Father.  He 
does  not  veil  his  majesty,  his  wisdom,  his  love.  He  shows 
his  benign,  paternal  face.  He  lightens  up  the  darkness  of 
this  mortal,  earthly  state.  He  touches  with  the  beams  of  his 
grace  the  lowly  lot  of  man,  and,  beh^Jd !  it  is  bright  with  a 
thousand  beauties.  He  speaks,  and  the  divine  word  goes 
round  the  world,  waking  the  human  soul  in  every  zone,  in 
every  clime,  to  a  glad  and  grateful  response.  He  speaks,  and 
man  is  assured  that  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  pat- 
terned in  spirit  after  the  divine  perfection,  and  destined,  in 
some  future  sphere,  cleansed  from  all  the  defilements  of  the 
flesh,  and  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  earthly  circumstances, 
to  be  united  with  his  divine  original !  To  us  is  that  divine 
speech  addressed.  Our  hearts  respond  to  it.  Our  convic- 
tions rest  upon  it.  In  it  our  hopes  reside.  It  is  our  strength 
in  life,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  our  sure  support 

"  Speak  with  us,  Lord  !  Thyself  reveal 
While  here  on  earth  we  rove  ; 
Speak  to  our  hearts,  and  let  us  feel 
The  kindlings  of  thy  love. 

"  With  Thee  conversing,  we  forget 
All  toil  and  pain  and  care ; 
Labor  is  rest  and  pain  is  sweet, 
If  thou  art  present  there. 

"  Here  then,  our  God,  be  pleased  to  stay, 
And  bid  our  hearts  rejoice  ; 
Our  bounding  hearts  shall  own  thy  sway, 
And  echo  to  thy  voice. 

"  Thou  callest  us  to  seek  thy  face, 
Thy  face,  O  God,  we  seek, 
Attend  the  whispers  of  thy  grace. 
And  hear  thee,  inly  speak." 
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Mr.  Edward  Arber  deserves  well  of  poor  scholars  for  put- 
ting within  their  reach  many  choice  books  of  our  older  litera- 
ture hitherto  hard  to  find  except  in  "  complete  works,"  or  in 
the  costly  issues  of  antiquarian  societies.  He  has  shown  good 
judgment  in  reprinting  Sidney's  Apologie  for  Poetrie,  Mil- 
ton's Areopagitica,  Latimer's  Sermons,  and  other  excellent 
works,  and  in  the  present  case  he  has  done  still  better  service 
by  recovering  for  us  an  interesting  work  which  has  not  been 
reprinted  since  1572,  and  had  nearly  passed  out  of  existence. 
By  giving  us  easy  access  to  original  authorities,  and  making 
these  ancient  books  current  among  us,  he  helps  us  to  extend 
our  conquest  over  time,  to  learn  history  at  first  hand,  and  to 
become  familiar  citizens  of  the  past. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  three  sermons  preached 
at  London  —  one  of  them  before  King  Edward  VI.  —  by 
Thomas  Lever,  in  the  year  1550.  These  sermons  form  a 
worthy  continuation  to  Latimer's,  which  they  resemble  in 
many  respects.  The  same  undaunted  truthfulness,  the  same 
strong  sense  and  terse  wit,  and  something  of  the  same  hu- 
mor, the  same  faith  in  learning  and  in  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  the  same  broad  and  deep  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  the  same  high  prophetic  sjpirit  which  we  find  in 
Latimer,  we  find  also  in  this  younger  reformer.  These  ser- 
mons give  us  vivid  glimpses  into  some  of  the  inner  workings 
of  the  English  Reformation.  The  abolition  of  Popery  and 
the  setting  forth  of  the  Bible  in  English  with  other  attendant 
reforms  seemed  measures  full  of  immediate  promise,  but  the 
hopes  of  the  more  ardent  reformers  had  to  suffer  some  disap- 
pointment. The  new  principles,  however  pure  they  may  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  conceived  them,  had  devel- 
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oped  into  public  measures,  had  been  adopted  by  the  public, 
and  had  not  only  become  united  with  the  im[)erfections  of  the 
public,  but  by  their  very  success  had  become  burdened  with 
that  great  mass  of  selfishness  and  corruption  which  always 
g^vitates  unerringly  towards  the  winning  side.  With  the 
downfall  of  the  old  system,  also,  there  went  not  only  its  evils 
but  its  benefits,  and  with  the  new  system  there  came  in  not 
only  advantages  but  some  novel  abuses.  It  is  to  this  "  tran- 
sition period/'  full  of  struggle,  of  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
for  the  old  order  of  things,  soon  to  be  tried  once  more  under 
Bloody  Mary,  of  dismay  among  the  weaker  supporters  of  the 
new  system,  of  mingled  hope  and  fear  and  of  earnest  speech 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  stancher  reformers,  that  these 
sermons  of  Thomas  Lever  belong.  "  Trusting  to  God  and 
not  fearing  the  De^iL**  he  speaks  his  **  wondrous  plain  word" 
to  King  and  Council,  and  to  "  all  England,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor."  "  See  *  how  much  good  counsel  and  earnest  threat- 
ening God  hath  given  of  late  unto  England,  by  setting  forth 
of  his  word  in  the  English  tongue,  causing  it  to  be  read  daily 
in  the  churches,  to  be  preached  purely  in  the  pulpits,  and  to 
be  rehearsed  evervwhere  in  communication."  But  "what 
threatening  of  God  have  we  here  in  England  not  regarded, 
which  have  forsaken  the  Pope,  abolished  idolatrj"  and  super- 
stition, received  God's  word  so  gladly,  reformed  all  things 
accordingly  thereto  so  speedily,  and  have  all  things  most 
near  the  order  of  the  primitive  church  universal?  Alas, 
good  brethren,  as  truly  as  all  is  not  gold  that  glistereth,  so  is 
it  not  \-irtue  and  honesty,  but  very  \-ice  and  hjpocrisy  whereof 
England  at  this  day  doth  most  glory."  "  In  suppressing  of  ab- 
beys, cloisters,  colleges  and  chantries,  the  intent  of  the  king's 
majesty  that  dead  is»  was,  and  this  of  our  king  now,  is  very 
govily,  and  the  purpose  or  else  the  pretense  of  other,  won- 
drous goodly  ;  that  thereby  such  abundance  of  goods  as  was 
superstitiocsly  spent  upon  vain  ceremonies  or  voluptuously 
upon  idle  bellies*  night  come  to  the  king's  hands,  to  bear  bis 
great  charges  necessarily  bestowed  in  the  common  wealth,  or 
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partly  into  other  men's  hands,  for  the  better  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  maintenance  of  learning,  and  the  setting  forth  of 
God's  word.  Howbeit  covetous  officers  have  so  used  this 
matter,  that  even  those  goods  which  did  serve  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  learning,  and  to  comfortable 
necessary  hospitality  in  the  common  wealth,  be  now  turned 
to  maintain  worldly,  wicked,  covetous  ambition."  "You 
which  have  gotten  these  goods  into  your  own  hands,  to  turn 
them  from  evil  to  worse,  and  other  goods  more  from  good 
unto  evil,  be  ye  ^ure  it  is  even  you  that  have  offended  God, 
beguiled  the  king,  robbed  the  rich,  spoiled  the  poor,  and 
brought  a  common  wealth  into  a  common  misery."  "As 
hypocrisy  and  superstition  doth  blear  the  eyes,  so  covetous- 
ness  and  ambition  doth  put  the  eyes  clean  out.  For  if  ye 
were  not  stark  blind,  ye  would  see  and  be  ashamed  that 
whereas  fifty  tun-bellied  monks,  given  to  gluttony,  filled  their 
paunches,  kept  up  their  house,  and  relieved  the  whole  coun- 
try round  about  them,  there  one  of  your  greedy  guts  devour- 
ing the  whole  house,  and  making  great  pillage  throughout 
the  country  cannot  be  satisfied."  "  Your  Majesty  hath  had 
given,  and  received  by  Act  of  Parliament,  colleges,  chantries, 
and  guilds,  for  many  good  considerations,  and  especially  as 
appeareth  in  the  same  Act,  for  erecting  of  Grammar  Schools, 
to  the  education  of  youth  in  virtue  and  godliness,  to  the  fur- 
ther augmenting  of  the  universities,  and  better  provision  for 
the  poor  and  needy.  But  now  many  Grammar  Schools,  and 
much  charitable  provision  for  the  poor,  be  taken,  sold,  and 
made  away,  to  the  great  slander  of  you  and  your  laws,  to  the 
utter  discomfort  of  the  poor,  to  the  most  miserable  drowning 
of  youth  in  ignorance,  and  the  sore  decay  of  the  universi- 
ties." "  For  Papistry  is  not  banished  out  of  England  by 
pure  religion,  but  overrun,  suppressed  and  kept  under  within 
this  realm  by  covetous  ambition.  Papistry  abused  many 
things,  covetousness  hath  destroyed  more ;  papistry  is  su- 
perstition, covetousness  is  Idolatry.  Papistry  aforetime  did 
obscure  the  King's  honor,  and  abuse  the  wealth  of  this 
realm,  covetousness  at  this  time  doth  more  abuse  and  decay 
them  both,  making  the  king  bare,  the  people  poor,  and  the 
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realm  miserable."     "  Lands  and  goods  be  spoiled  ;  provision 
made  for  learning  and  poverty  is  destroyed.     Ye  know  in 
whose  hands  this  rich  spoil  remaineth,  then  can  ye  not  be 
ignorant   by  whose   means  the  wealth  of  this  kingdom  is 
spoiled  and  decayed."     "  Wherefore  as  Christ  in  his  own  per- 
son did  once  lament  and  bewail  Jerusalem,  so  does  he  now 
many  times   in   the   persons   of  his   prophetical   preachers, 
lament  and  bewail  England,  saying:  O   England,  how  oft 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  thou  wouldest  not.     Even  with 
the  same  affection  that  the  shepherd  cryeth,  seeing  the  wolf 
leering  towards  the  sheep,  and  with  the  same  affection  that 
the  hen  clucketh  and  calleth,  spying  the  kite  hovering  over 
her  chickens  ;  with  the  same  affection  it  behooveth  the  min- 
ister and   preacher  of   God,   seeing   intolerable  vengeance 
hanging  over  England,  to  cry,  to  call,  and  to  give  warning 
unto  the  people,  saying  as  it  is  written  in  the  first  of  Isaiah : 
If  ye  willingly  will  hear  and  obey,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  com- 
fortable fruits  of  the  earth :  but  if  ye  will  not  and  provoke 
me  unto  anger,  the  sword  shall  devour  you  :  guia  os  Domini 
locutum  est.      For  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  that  hath 
spoken." 

"  Undoubtedly  whereas  covetous  men  be,  there  neither 
lands  nor  goods,  no  not  God's  holy  Gospel  can  do  so  much 
good  as  covetousness  doth  harm.  Wherefore  seeing  this 
realm  by  covetousness  is  sore  decayed,  lest  it  should  also  by 
the  same  be  destroyed,  away  with  your  covetousness  all  you 
that  love  this  realm." 

This  is  the  great  burden  of  the  preacher's  exhortation, 
against  the  prevailing  covetousness,  which  bore  fruit  in  "plu- 
ralities," where  one  man  holding  ^several  benefices  farmed 
them  out  as  if  they  were  his  private  estate,  which  turned 
property  devoted  to  the  church,  to  charity,  and  learning,  from 
their  original  purposes  into  private  revenues,  and  which  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  confusion  attending  a  great  change  in 
the  body  politic,  seemed  likely  to  make  the  Reformation  a 
falling  back  rather  than  an  advance. 

Scattered   through   the   sermons,  we   find    many  striking 
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thoughts  and  passages :  "  Fair  words  and  evil  deeds,  which 
is  hypocrisy."  "  Yea,  amongst  all  kinds  of  officers,  some  be 
true  Prophets  and  shepherds  in  deed,  and  some  have  sheep- 
skins, and  be  ravening  wolves  in  deed.  The  one  taketh 
pains  in  doing  of  his  duty,  and  the  other  seeketh  gains 
in  professing  of .  his  duty.  Take  heed  of  those,  for  they 
are  arrant  thieves."  "The  ministry  of  Christ  which  per- 
taineth  generally  unto  all  Christians ; "  this  shows  us  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood,  as  opposed  to  limiting 
certain  spiritual  privileges  and  powers  to  a  single  class.  The 
prophetic  spirit  which  breathes  throughout  the  whole  finds 
strong  expression  here:  "Thus  hath  God  by  Isaiah  in  his 
time,  and  by  me  at  this  time  described  rulers'  faults,  with  a 
way  how  to  amend  them."  And  mixed  with  his  indignation 
is  a  moving  Christian  tenderness :  "  O  merciful  Lord,  what  a 
number  of  poor,  feeble,  halt,  blind,  lame,  sickly,  yea  with  idle 
vagabonds,  and  dissembling  caitiffs  mixed  among  them,  lie 
and  creep,  begging  in  the  miry  streets  of  London  and  West- 
minster. Now  speaking  in  behalf  of  these  vile  beggars,  for- 
asmuch as  I  know  that  the  vilest  person  upon  earth  is  the 
lively  image  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  tell  thee  that  art  a 
a  noble  man,  a  worshipful  man,  an  honest  wealthy  man, 
especially  if  thou  be  mayor,  sheriff,  alderman,  bailiff,  con- 
stable, or  any  such  officer,  it  is  to  thy  great  shame  afore  the 
world,  and  to  thy  utter  damnation  afore  God,  to  see  these  beg- 
ging as  they  use  to  do  in  the  streets.  For  there  is  never  a 
one  of  these  but  he  lacketh  either  thy  charitable  alms  to  re- 
lieve his  need,  or  else  thy  due  correction  to  punish  his  fault. 
A  great  sin  and  no  less  shame  is  it  for  him  that  saith  he  is  a 
Christian  man,  to  see  Christ  lack  things  necessary,  and  to 
bestow  upon  the  devil  superfluously.  It  is  Christ  Jesus  him- 
self that  in  the  needy  doth  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold.  It 
is  the  devil  himself  that  in  the  wealthy  fareth  daintily,  goeth 
gorgeously,  and  useth  superfluity." 

This  is  how  he  sums  up  the  work  of  good  parsons,  as 
contrasted  with  "carnal  gospelers."  "Good  parsons,  good 
preachers,  and  good  officers  placed  abroad  in  every  country, 
which  in  doing  their  offices,  keeping  of  houses,  and  preach- 
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ing  of  God's  word,  may  teach  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  poor, 
punish  the  faulty,  and  cherish  the  honest,  and  so  repair  the 
pale  of  good  order  about  this  common  wealth."  This  "  keep- 
ing an  house "  was  looked  upon  as  an  important  part  of  a 
parson's  duty.  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  parsonage, 
benefice,  or  any  such  living,  except  thou  do  feed  the  flock 
spiritually  with  God's  word,  and  bodily  with  honest  hospital- 
ity." "  Christ  oft  afore  had  wrought  wonderful  miracles,  dis- 
puted learnedly,  and  preached  plainly ;  but  by  all  those 
means  did  he  not  so  much  persuade  the  people,  and  win  their 
hearts,  as  by  this  one  miracle  in  feeding  and  cherishing  the 
people.  Yea,  and  whosoever  listeth  to  mark  through  all 
England,  he  shall  see  that  a  mean  learned  parson  keeping  an 
Iiouse  in  his  parish,  and  keeping  of  godly  conversation,  shall 
persuade  and  teach  more  of  his  parishioners  with  communi- 
cation at  one  meal,  than  the  best  learned  doctor  of  divinity 
keeping  no  house,  can  persuade  or  teach  in  his  parish  by 
preaching  a  dozen  solemn  sermons." 

These  extracts  show  so  well  the  merits  of  these  sermons 
as  to  render  further  criticism  hardly  necessary.  They  teach 
us  history  by  vivisection.  Nor  have  they  lost  their  power  as 
sermons.  They  still  come  home  to  the  conscience  as  the 
words  of  a  true  prophet,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  origi- 
nal knowledge  and  personal  faith,  and  bracing  our  souls  by 
his  loyalty  to  God  and  the  truth. 

F.  T.  Washburn. 


When  we  would  show  any  one  that  he  is  mistaken,  our  best 
course  is  to  observe  on  what  side  he  considers  the  subject,  —  for 
his  view  of  it  is  generally  on  this  side,  —  and  admit  to  him  that  he 
is  right  so  far.  He  will  be  satisfied  with  this  acknowledgement, 
that  he  was  not  wrong  in  his  judgment,  but  only  inadvertent  in  not 
looking  at  the  whole  of  the  case.  —  Pascal, 
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THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH, 

AS    A    MEANS    OF    LIFE    AND    PROGRESS. 

A  SERMON.*     BY  E.   H.   SEARS. 

On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church :  the  gates  of  hell  shsdl  not  prevail 
against  it  —  Matt.  xvi.  i8. 

What  is  the  rock  which  is  here  referred  to  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  f  Plainly  the  Christ,  and  the 
confession  of  him  which  Peter  had  just  made.  "Thou  art 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  said  Peter.  "  Flesh  and 
blood  have  not  revealed  this  to  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,"  said  Christ.  On  this  rock,  this  Christ  and  such 
confession  of  him,  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.  The  word  here  rendered  "hell"  is 
Aades,  and  means  the  same  as  the  spirit  world,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  through  death,  hence  called  the  gates  of  hades. 
Render  this  into  language  less  figurative  and  oriental  and  we 
should  read  it,  "  The  Christ  is  such  a  fundamental  want  of 
humanity  as  the  ground  of  faith  in  spiritual  things  that  the 
church  will  stand  upon  him  through  all  the  ages.  As  fast  as 
the  generations  disappear  through  the  gates  of  death,  other 
and  coming  generations  will  take  their  place ;  so  that  while 
men  pass  away,  the  church  remains  eternal  and  will  not  die 
out,  and  so  the  gates  of  hades  cannot  prevail  against  it. 

So  it  has  been.  This  institution  called  the  church  has 
stood,  lo!  these  eighteen  hundred  years,  in  the  midst  of 
human  affairs,  and  has  had  a  more  plastic  influence  over 
them,  and  has  it  to-day  probably,  than  any  other  external 
agency.  States  and  empires  have  gone,  while  the  church 
remains. 

When  we  speak  of  the  church,  however,  we  must  keep 
close  to  the  prime  essential  idea,*  and  keep  clear  of  the  false 
notions  that  gather  around  it  Corruption  has  invaded  it, 
men  have  perverted  it ;  nevertheless  it  has  kept  on  clearing 
itself  of  these  corruptions  through  the  Christ  who  founded  it 
and  dwells  in  it 

•  Preached  at  Weston^  May  7. 


N 
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WTiat  I  want  to  do  this  morning  is  to  bring  forth  cleariy 
the  New-Testament  idea  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  then 
s^ow  its  power  as  a  means  of  Christian  life  and  progress. 

I.  Wliat  it  is,  clear  of  all  human  additions  and  corruptions, 
seems  plain  enough.  The  idea  is  a  very  simple  one :  fellow- 
ship, brotherhood,  communion,  are  the  terms  by  which  it  is 
described.  More  full  and  complete  is  the  definition  of  our 
Saviour  himself:  **  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  The  church 
is  a  larger  family.  It  is  the  relation  of  brother  and  sister, 
widened,  and  elevated,  and  purged  of  natural  selfishness,  by 
being  brought  into  direct  relations  with  the  Christ,  as  the 
head  of  a  more  extended  household.  It  is  not  an  author- 
ity to  impose  opinions  on  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  a  cove- 
nant of  mutual  pledges  and  promises,  with  confession  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  its  bond  of  union.  Its  object  is  twofold,  —  to 
make  the  souls  of  believers  more  Christlike  by  bringing  them 
into  more  full  communion  with  their  living  Head,  and  to 
make  them  a  more  efficient  power  in  diffusing  his  religion 
through  the  world  by  bringing  them  into  concert  and  com- 
munion with  each  other.  So  constituted  and  organized,  the 
promise  is,  "  I  will  be  one  in  the  midst  of  you."  "  I  will  be 
with  you  alway  to  the  end  of  time.**  So  constituted  and 
organized,  it  is  fit  to  become  the  body  of  Christ  himself,  to  be 
swept  by  his  spirit,  to  have  the  pulsations  of  his  life  and  love. 
So  constituted  and  organized,  it  is  the  home  of  the  soul,  that 
sphere  of  larger  and  diviner  fellowship  where  our  family  reh- 
tions  and  clanships  are  broadened  in  the  wider  brotherhood 
of  Christian  charity.  So  founded  and  constituted  and  made 
the  home  of  the  soul,  the  promise  is  that  it  will  never  die  out 
It  will  have  its  principles  so  deep  in  human  nature  itself  that 
men  will  cherish  it,  children  and  the  children's  children  will 
flow  into  it,  Christ  himself  will  love  it,  come  into  it,  and  meet 
them  there  and  make  it  his  abode.  So  that  while  men  die 
out  of  it  all  the  while,  it  will  not  only  remain  fiill,  but  be  ever 
enlarging,  and  so  the  gates  of  death  can  never  prevail  against 
it  So  founded  and  built,  it  can  no  more  die  out  than  the 
&mily  institution  can  die  out,  for  deeper  and  more  vital  than 
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the  ties  of  family  afiection  are  those  which  draw  the  ties  of 
this  larger  family  around  their  lining  Head. 
»    II.  Let  us  now  see  how  a  church  thus  constituted  becomes 
such  a  power  of  Christian  life  and  progress. 

There  are,  my  friends,  two  ways  of  preaching  Christianity 
and  extending  it.  These  two  methods  have  been  tried  so 
much  and  so  long  that  their  results  respectively  can  be  esti- 
mated with  a  moral  certainty  that  never  fails.  One  method 
is  that  which  ignores  the  church  and  its  fellowship,  the  other 
method  is  through  church  means  and  instrumentalities. 

A  preacher  goes  out  on  his  individual  responsibility,  and,  if 
he  has  mental  force  and  volubility,  he  will  gather  together 
people  who  will  like  to  hear  his  words.  He  may  gather  great 
crowds  in  halls  and  theatres  and  in  public  squares,  and  per- 
haps thrill  them  with  his  eloquence.  But  crowds  are  never 
held  together  by  the  simple  power  of  ideas.  They  come  to 
witness  the  firing  off  of  intellectual  sky-rockets,  or  to  be 
played  upon  passively  by  some  one  who  knows  how  to  touch 
their  trains  of  emotion.  A  speaker  and  a  congregation  are 
not  a  church,  but  a  collection  of  people  who  have  come  to- 
gether to  hear  of  some  man's  peculiar  notion  whatever  it  may 
be.  It  may  be  some  phase  of  religion,  it  may  be  some  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity  ;  but  the  only  ground  of  permanence 
is  the  skill  with  which  the  lecturer  can  set  them  forth.  Such 
speakers  generally  deal  very  largely  in  negatives,  that  is,  in 
attacking  and  pulling  down  what  other  people  believe ;  for 
any  man's  stock  of  private  wisdom  will  very  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. Such  congregations  hold  together  just  so  long  as 
the  preacher  holds  out.  When  he  subsides  they  all  subside 
and  melt  away,  until  another  preacher  comes  along  with 
some  new  notion  of  the  day.  How  many  such  congregations 
have  been  gathered  and  gone  into  history,  or  gone  into  for- 
getfulness !  The  gates  of  death  have  swallowed  them  all  up 
and  they  are  no  more. 

Again,  there  may  be  churches  in  outward  form  merely,  but 
not  in  inward  substance  and  reality ;  Christian  societies  which 
come  together  to  hear  preaching  and  praying,  but  from  which 
church  life  and  the  church  idea  have  died  out  altogether.  Such 
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societies  diSer  only  in  name  from  the  gatherings  aireadj  de- 
scribed. "Worship,"  "communion,''  fellowship,''  arc  words 
without  much  meaning  for  them ;  and  to  be  spectators  <^ 
somebody's  sermons  and  prayers  is  the  main  purpose  (^com- 
ing together.  There  may  be  more  or  less  of  social  life  based 
on  mere  externals,  but  there  is  none  of  that  fciUnrskip  in 
which  the  inner  life  and  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the 
heart  Sow  together.  Such  societies  exist  or  have  existed. 
But  if  you  will  read  the  iaithful  reports  of  some  of  our  mis- 
sionaries you  will  see  they  are  dying  out  all  over  the  coun- 
try-. Some  people  wonder  why  they  do  not  prosper ;  why  a 
church  planted  right  beside  them,  perhaps  in  whkrh  absurdi- 
ties and  errors  of  doctrine  are  held  forth,  nevertheless  draws 
all  the  life  out  of  these  churchless  societies  and  leaves  them 
as  mere  empty  shells.  The  next  generation  wiS  hardlj 
know  that  they  have  existed.  .  Xo  society  can  exist  voy 
long  unless  it  furnishes  within  itself  a  konu  for  the  dearest 
a^ections  of  the  heart ;  unlesSy  in  short,  it  becomes  a  ^unily 
in  Jesus  Christ.  • 

See  how  dtfierent  is  the  case  when  Christianity  lives,  and  is 
difused  through  church  means  and  instrumentalities !  WTsere 
a  peccle  are  cr^nLz^d  in  faithful  covenant  around  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  incarnate  Word,  how  vastly  dinerent  is  the 
whole  state  cf  things !  Preaching,  praWng.  fellowship,  and 
Christian  work  have  new  meaning  and  inspiration,  and  bc- 
ccce  golden  wordsw  Xay,  the  preacher  sinks  out  of  sight; 
he  is  behind  one  who  is  mightier  than  he,  and  his  sky-rock- 
ets pale  away  before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  comes 
with  healLnic  in  his  beams.  \\"here  there  is  a  church  with 
the  Christ  Ln  it,  not  in  name  merely,  but  the  Mediator  in 
whom  Gcvi  yields  himself  to  our  hungering  and  thirsting 
humanity,  how  easy  it  is  to  preach  and  to  pray !  Prayer  is 
borne  up  on  the  pmj-er-wings  of  the  congregation.  It  talk 
not  into  \-acaacy,  to  be  caught  up  thence  by  the  ear  of  God, 
but  it  goes  up  on  the  asp  initio  ns  of  hearts  that  beat  in  uni- 
$on*  What  is  more,  the  chunzh  so  organized  and  with  such  a 
covenant  is  brou:;;ht  into  conscious  union  with  the  church 
«boY<e»  and  heaven  itself  rests  sometimes  almost  visiUy  upon 
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it,  and  breathes  through  its  rituals.  For  the  church  above 
is  near  to  the  church  below  and  forms  one  fellowship ;  and  to 
be  a  member  of  Christ  is  not  merely  to  have  Ais  real  j>res- 
ence,  but  the  real  presence  of  that  bright  multitude  who  have 
put  on  immortality ;  who  have  gone  from  us,  but  are  yet  with 
us  by  the  transfusions  of  celestial  love.  Below  and  above 
they  make  but  "  one  communion." 

Then  in  communion  with  a  living  church  how  much  more 
full  and  rapid  is  individual  progress  and  regeneration !  simply 
because  the  influx  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  heavens  is  more 
warm  and  entire.  Two  or  three  meeting  together  in  the 
name  of  Christ  have  not  merely  two  or  three  times  as  much 
spiritual  force  as  when  alone.  They  are  brought  into  that 
sphere  of  life  where  the  individual  is  taken  up  and  borne  out 
of  himself,  as  he  cannot  be  when  standing  alone  or  trying  to 
manipulate  himself  into  spiritual  growth  and  renovation. 
"Ten  times  one  is  ten,"  says  a  popular  story.  That  is 
mathematically  true,  but  not  spiritually;  for,  as  applied  to 
the  live  stones  of  the  spiritoal  building  and  the  living  mem- 
bers of  a  living  church,  ten  times  one  make  a  thousand  ; 
for  there  is  One  there  in  the  midst  of  them  who  multiplies 
their  individual  force  a  thousand-fold,  and  melts  out  of  them 
their  individual  weaknesses  and  absurdities  in  a  strength  and 
wisdom  and  inspiration  in  which  the  sum-total  of  all  their 
individualities  is  insignificant  indeed. 

And  how  easy  is  Christian  work  where  there  is  a  living 
church  that  inspires  it !  The  minister  need  not  go  and  urge 
this,  that,  and  the  other  man  to  give  something  and  do  some- 
thing. The  church  itself  is  an  organized  charity  and  an 
organized  missionary  society  and  reform  society  all  in  one, 
borne  on  gladly -to  its  work  by  Jesus,  who  is  in  the  midst  of 
it,  and  the  angelic  heavens  that  melt  into  it  and  melt  through 
it.  Preaching  and  doing  are  up-hill  work  where  there  is  no 
living  church.  Where  there  is  one,  preaching  and  praying 
and  doing  become  as  easy  and  as  sweet  as  it  is  for  the  rose 
to  blow. 

And  where  there  is  a  church  there  is  a  home,  and  the  children 
do  not  scatter  off  to  this,  that,  and  the  other  sect.     As  it  was 
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in  the  primitive  church,  people  come  into  it  in  families 
and  make  it  a  larger  family,  and  import  into  it  the  choicest 
family  loves  and  friendships,  and  merge  them  and  purify 
them  in  that  larger  fellowship  of  Christ  Hence  there  is  no 
home  instinct  that  strikes  its  roots  so  deep,  and  makes  the 
clasp  of  its  tendrils  so  strong  and  sure,  as  that  which  holds 
the  soul  to  a  church  where  it  has  found  the  peace  of  Christ 
and  the  fellowship  of  soul  with  soul.  The  church  then  re- 
ceives our  infancy  with  loving  arms  ;  it  helps  us  in  our  trials 
by  sharing  them ;  it  dismisses  us  with  its  prayer  and  bene- 
diction when  earth  recedes  and  heaven  opens  and  the  shin- 
ing stairs  invite  us  upward.  And  so  it  is  that,  while  societies 
without  any  Christ  in  them  rise  and  disappear,  the  church 
that  has  the  real  Christ  in  it  keeps  on  from  age  to  age,  gath- 
ers the  new  generations  into  it  as  the  old  ones  rise  out  of  it, 
and  so  the  gates  of  death  never  prevail  against  it. 

And  why,  my  hearers,  do  I  bring  this  subject  before  you 
to-day }  It  is  six  years  the  present  month  since  I  i^ndertook 
the  ministry  to  which  you  called  me  here,  and  I  have  been 
making  a  review  of  it,  —  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
have  failed  to  do ;  where  we  have  abounded  and  where  we 
have  come  short ;  and  every  view  that  I  can  take  of  it  brings 
me  back  to  this  :  our  success  has  been  in  exact  proportion  to 
our  realization  of  the  idea  of  this  discourse,  —  the  church  idea. 
Some  of  you  can  see  its  truth  and  importance ;  some  of  you 
cannot.  If  I  could  have  convinced  you  of  it  as  a  congregation 
and  a  people,  oh,  what  might  we  not  have  done !  And  what 
a  living  power,  tenfold  greater  than  now,  might  you  have  been 
as  a  Christian  church  and  society  in  this  town  and  communi- 
ty ;  to  diffuse  through  it  the  beneficent  beams  of  Christianity, 
and  to  furnish  a  home  of  the  soul  where  your  children  and 
their  children  shall  find  peace  and  fellowship  long  after  you 
have  passed  away.  For  what  we  have  done,  however,  I  thank 
God,  and  take  courage  and  hope  on;  for  we  have  partly  real- 
ized our  ideals. 

We  have  done  something.  We  have  had  sabbatic  hours, 
openings  of  truth,  encouragement  to  duty,  consolations  in 
sorrow,  and  some  have  found  peace  in  believing  and  strength 
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in  doing.  Twenty-seven  have  asked  for  confirmation,  and 
received  it,  as  members  of  this  church,  and  have  been  ready 
for  faithful  work  in  the  Sunday  school  or  in  the  society.  You 
have  been  indulgent,  I  fear  to  a  fault,  of  the  failings  and 
shortcomings  of  your  minister.  But  you  can  help  this  minis- 
try vastly  in  ways  you  have  not  yet  tried  effectually.  Meas- 
ured by  our  ideals  we  come  short ;  and  they  call  us  to  repent- 
ance and  new  resolves.  We  need  to  make  our  church  organ- 
ization more  efficient  and  complete  as  a  social  Christian 
body,  that  the  presence  and  spirit  of  the  Master  may  be 
more  consciously  and  vividly  among  us.  You  need  the  liv- 
ing Christ  here  among  you  to  melt  away  the  selfishness  of 
individual  and  family  isolations  ;  to  develop  a  religious  social 
life ;  to  turn  the  light  and  power  of  religion  into  your  homes, 
and  bring  them  back  from  your  homes  into  the  church  again. 
All  substitutes  for  a  Christian  church  have  been  tried  else- 
where and  failed,  —  sociables,  amusements,  parties,  and  pic- 
nics, all  good  in  their  way,  but  all  outside  affairs,  never  touch- 
ing the  springs  of  the  inner  life,  never  opening  a  home  for 
the  soul,  nor  developing  that  social  life  where  minds  and 
hearts  meet  in  that  glorious  presence  that  melts  all  selfish- 
ness out  of  them.  Did  I  dream  it,  or  did  I  hear  it  from 
some  of  you,  that  you  have  wants  that  are  not  satisfied } 
Believe  me,  there  is  only  one  word  that  can  go  home  to  any- 
body so  as  to  give  essential  and  abiding  peace,  and  that  is 
self-renunciation,  complete  and  unreserved.  With  this  you 
are  stronger  than  an  army  with  banners ;  you  need  not  go 
far  to  find  the  word  that  comes  home  to  you ;  for  it  will 
be  in  your  own  heart,  a  daily  call  to  duty  and  a  daily  bene- 
diction of  "  well  done."  You  will  be  a  church  which  has  the 
sure  promise  of  the  Lord  that  it  shall  prevail.  This  we  have 
realized  in  some  measure :  we  want  to  realize  it  a  great  deal 
more,  till  every  family  in  the  community  shall  belong  to  that 
larger  family  and  fellowship  where  selfish  isolation  is  Igst,  and 
our  icy  individualism  dissolves  in  a  communion  of  Christian 
love. 

We  want  these  two,  —  reorganization  and  a  place  for  it,  — 
or  we  cannot  be  what  our  ideals  beckon  us  on  to  be.    And 
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may  I  not  appeal  to  you,  my  younger  hearers,  and  ask  you  to 
consecrate  yourselves  to  a  work  so  largely  beneficent  Hear 
it,  I  pray  unto  you,  as  the  "  Come  unto  me  "  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  yourselves  a  living  organism,,  where  his  spirit  may 
come  to  you,  and  you  can  do  his  work  here  with  a  sense  of 
his  presence  and  guidance.  Consecrated  to  such  work,  how 
much  more  rich  will  your  whole  life  and  experience  be !  and 
what  a  work  you  may  do  right  here  in  society  about  you  to 
bring  the  silent  and  transforming  power  of  the  gosj^el  to  bear 
more  visibly  on  all  the  relations  of  life !  What  a  home  for 
the  soul  might  you  make  for  yourselves,  into  which  the 
peace  of  heaven  might  always  flow,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
always  abide,  and  out  of  which  strength  might  always  go, 
transforming  society  about  you  into  the  image  of  the  socie- 
ties above ! 


FAITH. 

A  SWALLOW  in  the  spring 
Came  to  our  granary,  and  *neath  the  eaves 
Essayed  to  make  her  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Wet  earth  and  leaves. 

Day  after  day  she  toiled 
With  patient  art ;  but,  ere  her  work  was  crowned. 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoiled, 

And  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

She  found  the  ruin  wrought : 
Yet  not  cast  down,  forth  from  her  place  she  flew, 
And  with  her  mate  fresh  earth  and  grasses  brought, 

And  built  her  nest  anew. 

—  R.  S.  Sm  Andros, 
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Her  hair  is  white  and  her  eyes  are  dim, 

But  her  life  is  like  a  quiet  hymn, 

Chanted  low  at  the  close  of  day. 

When  the  light  is  fading  away. 

And  she  sits  in  j^er  corner  knitting,  knitting, 

While  her  busy  thoughts  are  flitting,  flitting 

Over  the  fourscore  years  that  are  fled, 

Recalling  the  distant  and  the  dead, 

The  faded  hopes  and  the  vanished  joys. 

Broken  and  lost  like  her  childhoods's  toys. 

Yet  woven  into  life's  varied  maze 

With  many  a  shining  thread ; 

And  with  memory's  retroverted  gaze 

O'er  the  years  that  have  sped  their  flight. 

She  sees  that  the  dark  on  life's  tapestried  wall 

Was  as  needful  as  the  light. 

As  she  sits  in  her  corner  knitting,  knitting 

The  tiny  and  delicate  links  that  fall 

From  her  shining  needles,  each  one  fitting 

Into  a  perfect  whole. 

She  thinks  how  from  deeds  as  noiseless  and  sn[iall 

Groweth  the  wonderful  web  of  life, 

And  the  stature  of  the  soul. 

The  children's  children  throng  around  her. 

Fair  faces  and  locks  of  gold ; 

For  many  a  cord  of  love  has  bound  her 

To  the  new  as  well  as  the  old. 

A  j)eaceful  present,  a  busy  past, 

Rich  with  the  blessing  of  God, 

Their  lights  and  shadows  together  cast 

O'er  the  long,  long  pathway  trod ; 

Then  opens  the  boundless  future  before  her, 

With  its  "  trembling  hope  "  of  bliss. 

The  higher  life  that  shall  soon  restore  her 

The  loved  and  lost  of  this : 

And  the  holy  light  of  the  land  immortal 

Beams  on  that  time-worn  face,* 

As  her  steps  draw  near  to  the  heavenly  portal. 

The  goal  of  the  earthly  race.  M. 
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INSTITUTIONS    AND     MEN    AT    HOME 

AND    ABROAD. 


BT  SAMUEL  OSGOOD. 


An  American  cannot  but  be  interested,  in  going  through 
Europe,  by  the  difference  between  the  place  of  the  individoal 
there  and  with  us.    We  have  the  feeling  that  every  man  is  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet  and  to  take  care  of  himself,  with  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  claim  to  authority,  the  trappings  of 
office,  the  plea  of  precedent,  the  power  of  conventionalism. 
There  the  individual  is  secondary,  and  the  institution  is  the 
main  thing.     The  very  dress  and  bearing  indicate  this  fact; 
whilst  with  us  there  are  hardly  any  distinctions  of  dress,  and 
all  classes    of  society,  business,  and  profession  wear  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  clothes,  and  the  serx'ant  and  mas- 
ter, laborer  and  employer,  private  citizen  and  public  official, 
laity  and  clergy,  might  easily  be  confounded  with  each  other 
in  a  promiscuous   assembly.     There   almost   every  man  is 
clothed  and  labeled  in  the  set  style  of  his  own  business  or 
caste,  especially  on  all  occasions  of  peculiar  importance.    No 
traveler,  especially  in  England,  is  likely,  for  instance,  to  mis- 
take a  clergyman  for  a  lawyer,  either  in  the  street  or  the  par- 
lor ;  and  the  law,  the  profession  which  with  us  partakes  so 
largely  of  our  democratic  independence,  there  arrays  its  prac- 
titioners and  judges  in  a  costume  as  memorable  as  that  of 
the  priests  and  bishops  of  the  Established  Church.     I  con- 
fess that  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  imposing  display  in  the 
courts  and  lobbies  of  Westminster  Hall,  London,  on  the 
Queen's  birthday  in  1869,  when  the  judges  appeared  in  their 
huge  wigs  and  red  robes,  and  the  counsellors  flourished  in 
wigs  of  not  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  with  the  black  silk 
gown  and  bands  which  were  the  regulation  rig  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts clergy  in  my  boyhood.     In  France  the  lawyers  also 
wore  a  gown  and  a  peculiar  shaped  hat  on  duty,  whilst  the 
ordinary  Roman-Catholic  clergy  were  more  conspicuous  in 
street  dress  than  even  the  Anglican  bishops.     Perhaps 
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costume  nowhere  is  more  conspicuous  than  among  the  higher 
class  of  house  servants  in  England  ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  I  got  over  the  effect  of  the  sight  of  those  marvelously 
rigged  dignitaries  in  front  and  rear  of  the  stately  coaches,  or 
standing  at  the  door  of  Belgravia  houses  on  state  occasions. 
Only  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Cardinals  of  Rome 
went  beyond  the  visible  majesty  of  the  aristocratic  coachman 
and  footman  of  England.  ^The  Mayor  of  London  was  a  mod- 
est and  sensible  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at 
church,  where  he  kindly  invited  me  to  ride  with  him  on  the 
following  Thursday  from  the  Mansion  House  to  Guildhall 
My  worthy  friend,  who  has  since  been  knighted,  then  ap- 
peared in  a  magnificence  quite  startling,  with  his  purple 
cloak  and  plumed  hat  and  golden  regalia,  with  his  sword- ^ 
bearer  and  mace-bearer  preceding  him  to  the  gilded  coach 
which  took  him  and  his  obscure  guest  through  the  admiring 
crowd  to  the  Common  Council.  The  old  conventionalism 
was  kept  up  throughout,  and  the  representatives  of  the  city, 
more  modest  than  the  craft  with  us,  rose  in  their  seats  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  Mayor  stood  up  to  speak,  and  did  not  pre- 
sume to  sit  again  until  he  requested  them  to  do  so.  Some 
persons  may  make  fun  of  such  parade ;  but  those  of  us  who 
would  not  copy  it  will  allow  that  it  sprung  from  an  original 
loyalty,  and  the  respect  of  the  citizens  for  the  Mayor's  person 
was  the  old-fashioned  way  of  showing  respect  for  the  law. 
Such  formality  is  better  than  the  rowdyism  that  sinks  all 
dignity,  and  moves  the  official  personage  to  affect  vulgarity 
and  to  smoke  and  drink  and  swear  with  the  crowd.  The 
English  conventionalism  of  dress  in  this  and  other  respects 
is  not  personal  conceit,  but  institutional  precedent.  It  says, 
virtually,  "  I  do  not  put  this  on  of  myself  or  for  myself,  but 
because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  fathers,  and  it  represents  the 
law  of  the  land  which  you  respect  as  much  as  I  do."  This 
may  be  an  imperfect  form  of  civilization  ;  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly below  the  ostentation  of  personal  vanity  which  so 
often  leads  a  man  who  has  made  a  little  money  to  build  a 
great  bouse,  or  set  up  a  flashy  equipage,  which  seems  to  say, 
"  Here,  look  at  me !    See  what  a  mighty  smart  fellow  I  am 
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who  have  made  all  this  money  myself,  and  own  this  palace 
and  this  team.     Beat  this  if  you  can." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  highest  class  of  Englishmen  are 
eager  to  throw  off  all  the  externals  of  rank,  and  that  noble- 
men are  as  simple  in  their  dress  as  in  their  manners.    So  it 
is  to  a  certain  extent  with  them,  but  their  very  simplicity  b  a 
virtual  affirmation  of  their  rank ;  for  it  seems  to  say,  not  that 
they  can  do  without  rank,  but  without  making  any  parade  of 
it,  and  that  they  can  afford  to  leave  their  dignity  to  take  care 
of  itself,  as  common  people  cannot     We  do  not  hear  of  any 
of  these  free  and  easy  dukes  and  earls,  who  dress  like  &nn- 
ers,  ever  consenting  to  give  up  their  titles  or  coronets  or  jew- 
eled orders  or  medals  of  honor ;  but  on  great  occasions  they 
blaze  out  in  all  their  glory,  to  the  discomfiture  of  all  modest 
and  untitled  merit  among  the  common  herd.     All  their  ser- 
vants and  retainers  magnify  the  dignity  of  their  lords,  and 
the  time  is  far  distant  when  democratic  ideas  will  prevail 
among  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  England.     This  rank 
is  not  merely  a  fashion,  but  an  institution ;  and  subordination 
is  both  a  fashion  and  an  institution  too.     An  Irish  Roman- 
Catholic  bishop  somewhat  surprised  me  by  his  defense  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  and  the  influence  of  great  estates  and 
nobles. 

Throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  one  does  not  meet 
the  individual  independence  that  may  be  expected  by  an 
American  from  extended  education  and  democratic  ideas. 
In  Germany  law  rules  all  forms  of  business,  and  your  inn- 
keeper is  bound  to  charge  you  precisely  so  much  for  your 
meals,  and  you  may  have  him  up  before  the  judge  if  he  adds 
a  groschen  to  the  proper  price  of  your  dinner.  Even  in  free 
Switzerland  the  man  is  everywhere  subject  to  the  institution. 
Your  name  must  be  made  known  to  the  police  of  the  town 
when  you  arrive,  and  your  guide  comes  with  the  badge  and 
number  of  his  craft  and  an  exact  tariff  of  charges  for  every 
item  of  service.  The  clergy  evidently  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion there  also.  The  Swiss  preachers,  even  when  they  did 
not  read  their  prayers,  and  when  they  spoke  their  sermons 
without  notes,  had  the  air  of  an  official  class,  as  they  were 
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under  the  law,  and  their  attitude  towards  the  congregation 
said  beyond  mistake,  "  We  are  placed  here  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  we  know  our  rights  and  duties,  and  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  do  just  what  we  are  doing,  and  for  you  to  hear  and  treat 
us  with  respect."  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  of  insti- 
tutional dignity  in  the  pulpit  than  institutional  co-operation 
in  the  pews,  and  the  English  churches  that  are  found  in  every 
important  Swiss  village  show  far  more  response  among  the 
people  in  attendance  than  do  the  native  congregations.  With 
the  Englishman  his  church  is  an  institution,  and  he  is  a  part 
of  it.  The  minister  carries  this  conviction  with  him  in  his 
look  and  tone,  and  seems  to  say,  virtually,  "  I  know  very  well 
my  place,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  me 
for  my  genius  or  learning  or  eloquence,  since  I  am  but  the 
servant  of  the  church  to  which  you  all  belong."  The  effect 
of  this  system  is  very  marked  upon  the  whole  English  race ; 
and  even  in  China,  where  English  gentlemen  sometimes  go 
to  dinner  parties  in  white  linen  jackets,  they  will  endure  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  a  broadcloth  coat  to  attend  church 
with  due  dignity.  They  are  content  to  know  that  the  service 
will  be  read,  and  that  a  regular  minister  will  preach  the  gos- 
pel,—  a  state  of  mind  quite  different  surely  from  that  which 
makes  so  many  Americans  hesitate  to  enter  the  church  door 
unless  they  are  quite  sure  of  hearing  a  preacher  of  genius  or 
renown. 

Of  course  the  fear  is  that  the  institution  will  be  every- 
thing, and  the  man  little  or  nothing.  But  we  must  remark, 
that  there  is  danger  in  both  directions,  and  where  the  man  is 
made  everything  he  may  be  made  an  institution  of  himself, 
and  his  mind  may  run  in  the  ruts  of  his  own  narrow  individ- 
ualism without  help  from  the  broad  paths  and  rich  fields  of 
large  fellowship,  comprehensive  usage,  and  varied  order  of 
the  historical  church.  The  English-Church  clergy  seemed  to 
me  desirous  of  quickening  their  personal  zeal  without  giving 
up  their  set  forms ;  and  the  habit  of  preaching  without  notes 
is  evidently  increasing  among  them,  more  than  among  the 
educated  dissenters,  who  appeared  to  me  to  read  their  ser- 
mons in  the  old  way,  and  also  to  read  their  prayers  either 
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who  have  made  all  this  money  myself,  and  own  this  palace 
and  this  team.     Beat  this  if  you  can." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  highest  class  of  Englishmen  are 
eager  to  throw  off  all  the  externals  of  rank,  and  that  noble- 
men are  as  simple  in  their  dress  as  in  their  manners.     So  it 
is  to  a  certain  extent  with  them,  but  their  very  simplicity  is  a 
virtual  affirmation  of  their  rank ;  for  it  seems  to  say,  not  that 
they  can  do  without  rank,  but  without  making  any  parade  of 
it,  and  that  they  can  afford  to  leave  their  dignity  to  take  care 
of  itself,  as  common  people  cannot     We  do  not  hear  of  any 
of  these  free  and  easy  dukes  and  earls,  who  dress  like  farm- 
ers, ever  consenting  to  give  up  their  titles  or  coronets  or  jew- 
eled orders  or  medals  of  honor ;  but  on  great  occasions  they 
blaze  out  in  all  their  glory,  to  the  discomfiture  of  all  modest 
and  untitled  merit  among  the  common  herd.     All  their  ser- 
vants and  retainers  magnify  the  dignity  of  their  lords,  and 
the  time  is  far  distant  when  democratic  ideas  will  prevail 
among  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  England.     This  rank 
is  not  merely  a  fashion,  but  an  institution ;  and  subordination 
is  both  a  fashion  and  an  institution  too.     An  Irish  Roman- 
Catholic  bishop  somewhat  surprised  me  by  his  defense  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  and  the  influence  of  great  estates  and 
nobles. 

Throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  one  does  not  meet 
the  individual  independence  that  may  be  expected  by  an 
American  from  extended  education  and  democratic  ideas. 
In  Germany  law  rules  all  forms  of  business,  and  your  inn- 
keeper is  bound  to  charge  you  precisely  so  much  for  your 
meals,  and  you  may  have  him  up  before  the  judge  if  he  adds 
a  groschen  to  the  proper  price  of  your  dinner.  Even  in  free 
Switzerland  the  man  is  everywhere  subject  to  the  institution. 
Your  name  must  be  made  known  to  the  police  of  the  town 
when  you  arrive,  and  your  guide  comes  with  the  badge  and 
number  of  his  craft  and  an  exact  tariff  of  charges  for  every 
item  of  service.  The  clergy  evidently  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion there  also.  The  Swiss  preachers,  even  when  they  did 
not  read  their  prayers,  and  when  they  spoke  their  sermons 
without  notes,  had  the  air  of  an  official  class,  as  they  were 
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under  the  law,  and  their  attitude  towards  the  congregation 
said  beyond  mistake,  "  We  are  placed  here  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  we  know  our  rights  and  duties,  and  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  do  just  what  we  are  doing,  and  for  you  to  hear  and  treat 
us  with  respect."  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  of  insti- 
tutional dignity  in  the  pulpit  than  institutional  co-operation 
in  the  pews,  and  the  English  churches  that  are  found  in  every 
important  Swiss  village  show  far  more  response  among  the 
people  in  attendance  than  do  the  native  congregations.  With 
the  Englishman  his  church  is  an  institution,  and  he  is  a  part 
of  it.  The  minister  carries  this  conviction  with  him  in  his 
look  and  tone,  and  seems  to  say,  virtually,  "  I  know  very  well 
my  place,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  me 
for  my  genius  or  learning  or  eloquence,  since  I  am  but  the 
servant  of  the  church  to  which  you  all  belong."  The  effect 
of  this  system  is  very  marked  upon  the  whole  English  race ; 
and  even  in  China,  where  English  gentlemen  sometimes  go 
to  dinner  parties  in  white  linen  jackets,  they  will  endure  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  a  broadcloth  coat  to  attend  church 
with  due  dignity.  They  are  content  to  know  that  the  service 
will  be  read,  and  that  a  regular  minister  will  preach  the  gos- 
pel,—  a  state  of  mind  quite  different  surely  from  that  which 
makes  so  many  Americans  hesitate  to  enter  the  church  door 
unless  they  are  quite  sure  of  hearing  a  preacher  of  genius  or 
renown. 

Of  course  the  fear  is  that  the  institution  will  be  every- 
thing, and  the  man  little  or  nothing.  But  we  must  remark, 
that  there  is  danger  in  both  directions,  and  where  the  man  is 
made  everything  he  may  be  made  an  institution  of  himself, 
and  his  mind  may  run  in  the  ruts  of  his  own  narrow  individ- 
ualism without  help  from  the  broad  paths  and  rich  fields  of 
large  fellowship,  comprehensive  usage,  and  varied  order  of 
the  historical  church.  The  English-Church  clergy  seemed  to 
me  desirous  of  quickening  their  personal  zeal  without  giving 
up  their  set  forms;  and  the  habit  of  preaching  without  notes 
is  evidently  increasing  among  them,  more  than  among  the 
educated  dissenters,  who  appeared  to  me  to  read  their  ser- 
mons in  the  old  way,  and  also  to  read  their  prayers  either 
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who  have  made  all  this  money  myself,  and  own  this  palace 
and  this  team.     Beat  this  if  you  can." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  highest  class  of  Englishmen  are 
eager  to  throw  off  all  the  externals  of  rank,  and  that  noble- 
men are  as  simple  in  their  dress  as  in  their  manners.  So  it 
is  to  a  certain  extent  with  them,  but  their  very  simplicity  is  a 
virtual  affirmation  of  their  rank ;  for  it  seems  to  say,  not  that 
they  can  do  without  rank,  but  without  making  any  parade  of 
it,  and  that  they  can  afford  to  leave  their  dignity  to  take  care 
of  itself,  as  common  people  cannot  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
of  these  free  and  easy  dukes  and  earls,  who  dress  like  farm- 
ers, ever  consenting  to  give  up  their  titles  or  coronets  or  jew- 
eled orders  or  medals  of  honor ;  but  on  great  occasions  thqr 
•  blaze  out  in  all  their  glory,  to  the  discomfiture  of  all  modest 
and  untitled  merit  among  the  common  herd.  All  their  ser- 
vants and  retainers  magnify  the  dignity  of  their  lords,  and 
the  time  is  far  distant  when  democratic  ideas  will  prevail 
among  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  England.  This  rank 
is  not  merely  a  fashion,  but  an  institution ;  and  subordination 
is  both  a  fashion  and  an  institution  too.  An  Irish  Roman- 
Catholic  bishop  somewhat  surprised  me  by  his  defense  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  and  the  influence  of  great  estates  and 
nobles. 

Throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  one  does  not  meet 
the  individual  independence  that  may  be  expected  by  an 
American  from  extended  education  and  democratic  ideas. 
In  Germany  law  rules  all  forms  of  business,  and  your  inn- 
keeper is  bound  to  charge  you  precisely  so  much  for  your 
meals,  and  you  may  have  him  up  before  the  judge  if  he  adds 
a  groschen  to  the  proper  price  of  your  dinner.  Even  in  free 
Switzerland  the  man  is  everywhere  subject  to  the  institution. 
Your  name  must  be  made  known  to  the  police  of  the  town 
when  you  arrive,  and  your  guide  comes  with  the  badge  and 
number  of  his  craft  and  an  exact  tariff  of  charges  for  every 
item  of  service.  The  clergy  evidently  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion there  also.  The  Swiss  preachers,  even  when  they  did 
not  read  their  prayers,  and  when  they  spoke  their  sermons 
without  notes,  had  the  air  of  an  official  class,  as  they  were 
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under  the  law,  and  their  attitude  towards  the  congregation 
said  beyond  mistake,  "  We  are  placed  here  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  we  know  our  rights  and  duties,  and  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  do  just  what  we  are  doing,  and  for  you  to  hear  and  treat 
us  with  respect."  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  of  insti- 
tutional dignity  in  the  pulpit  than  institutional  co-operation 
in  the  pews,  and  the  English  churches  that  are  found  in  every 
important  Swiss  village  show  far  more  response  among  the 
people  in  attendance  than  do  the  native  congregations.  With 
the  Englishman  his  church  is  an  institution,  and  he  is  a  part 
of  it.  The  minister  carries  this  conviction  with  him  in  his 
look  and  tone,  and  seems  to  say,  virtually,  "  I  know  very  well 
my  place,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  me 
for  my  genius  or  learning  or  eloquence,  since  I  am  but  the 
servant  of  the  church  to  which  you  all  belong."  The  effect 
of  this  system  is  very  marked  upon  the  whole  English  race ; 
and  even  in  China,  where  English  gentlemen  sometimes  go 
to  dinner  parties  in  white  linen  jackets,  they  will  endure  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  a  broadcloth  coat  to  attend  church 
with  due  dignity.  They  are  content  to  know  that  the  service 
will  be  read,  and  that  a  regular  minister  will  preach  the  gos- 
pel,—  a  state  of  mind  quite  different  surely  from  that  which 
makes  so  many  Americans  hesitate  to  enter  the  church  door 
unless  they  are  quite  sure  of  hearing  a  preacher  of  genius  or 
renown. 

Of  course  the  fear  is  that  the  institution  will  be  every- 
thing, and  the  man  little  or  nothing.  But  we  must  remark, 
that  there  is  danger  in  both  directions,  and  where  the  man  is 
made  everything  he  may  be  made  an  institution  of  himself, 
and  his  mind  may  run  in  the  ruts  of  his  own  narrow  individ- 
ualism without  help  from  the  broad  paths  and  rich  fields  of 
large  fellowship,  comprehensive  usage,  and  varied  order  of 
the  historical  church.  The  English-Church  clergy  seemed  to 
me  desirous  of  quickening  their  personal  zeal  without  giving 
up  their  set  forms ;  and  the  habit  of  preaching  without  notes 
is  evidently  increasing  among  them,  more  than  among  the 
educated  dissenters,  who  appeared  to  me  to  read  their  ser- 
mons in  the  old  way,  and  also  to  read  their  prayers  either 
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who  have  made  all  this  money  myself,  and  own  this  palace 
and  this  team.     Beat  this  if  you  can." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  highest  class  of  Englishmen  are 
eager  to  throw  off  all  the  externals  of  rank,  and  that  noble- 
men are  as  simple  in  their  dress  as  m  their  manners.  So  it 
is  to  a  certain  extent  with  them,  but  their  very  simplicity  is  a 
virtual  affirmation  of  their  rank ;  for  it  seems  to  say,  not  that 
they  can  do  without  rank,  but  without  making  any  parade  of 
it,  and  that  they  can  afford  to  leave  their  dignity  to  take  care 
of  itself,  as  common  people  cannot  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
of  these  free  and  easy  dukes  and  earls,  who  dress  like  bm- 
ers,  ever  consenting  to  give  up  their  titles  or  coronets  or  jew- 
eled orders  or  medals  of  honor ;  but  on  great  occasions  they 
blaze  out  in  all  their  glory,  to  the  discomfiture  of  all  modest 
and  untitled  merit  among  the  common  herd.  All  their  ser- 
vants and  retainers  magnify  the  dignity  of  their  lords,  and 
the  time  is  far  distant  when  democratic  ideas  will  prevail 
among  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  England.  This  rank 
is  not  merely  a  fashion,  but  an  institution ;  and  subordination 
is  both  a  fashion  and  an  institution  too.  An  Irish  Roman- 
Catholic  bishop  somewhat  surprised  me  by  his  defense  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  and  the  influence  of  great  estates  and 
nobles. 

Throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  one  does  not  meet 
the  individual  independence  that  may  be  expected  by  an 
American  from  extended  education  and  democratic  ideas. 
In  Germany  law  rules  all  forms  of  business,  and  your  inn- 
keeper is  bound  to  charge  you  precisely  so  much  for  your 
meals,  and  you  may  have  him  up  before  the  judge  if  he  adds 
a  groschen  to  the  proper  price  of  your  dinner.  Even  in  free 
Switzerland  the  man  is  everywhere  subject  to  the  institution. 
Your  name  must  be  made  known  to  the  police  of  the  town 
when  you  arrive,  and  your  guide  comes  with  the  badge  and 
number  of  his  craft  and  an  exact  tariff  of  charges  for  every 
item  of  service.  The  clergy  evidently  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion there  also.  The  Swiss  preachers,  even  when  they  did 
not  read  their  prayers,  and  when  they  spoke  their  sermons 
without  notes,  had  the  air  of  an  official  class,  as  they  were 
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under  the  law,  and  their  attitude  towards  the  congregation 
said  beyond  mistake,  "  We  are  placed  here  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  we  know  our  rights  and  duties,  and  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  do  just  what  we  are  doing,  and  for  you  to  hear  and  treat 
us  with  respect."  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  of  insti- 
tutional dignity  in  the  pulpit  than  institutional  co-operation 
in  the  pews,  and  the  English  churches  that  are  found  in  every 
important  Swiss  village  show  far  more  response  among  the 
people  in  attendance  than  do  the  native  congregations.  With 
the  Englishman  his  church  is  an  institution,  and  he  is  a  part 
of  it.  The  minister  carries  this  conviction  with  him  in  his 
look  and  tone,  and  seems  to  say,  virtually,  "  I  know  very  well 
my  place,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  me 
for  my  genius  or  learning  or  eloquence,  since  I  am  but  the 
servant  of  the  church  to  which  you  all  belong."  The  effect 
of  this  system  is  very  marked  upon  the  whole  English  race ; 
and  even  in  China,  where  English  gentlemen  sometimes  go 
to  dinner  parties  in  white  linen  jackets,  they  will  endure  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  a  broadcloth  coat  to  attend  church 
with  due  dignity.  They  are  content  to  know  that  the  service 
will  be  read,  and  that  a  regular  minister  will  preach  the  gos- 
pel,—  a  state  of  mind  quite  different  surely  from  that  which 
makes  so  many  Americans  hesitate  to  enter  the  church  door 
unless  they  are  quite  sure  of  hearing  a  preacher  of  genius  or 
renown. 

Of  course  the  fear  is  that  the  institution  will  be  every- 
thing, and  the  man  little  or  nothing.  But  we  must  remark, 
that  there  is  danger  in  both  directions,  and  where  the  man  is 
made  everything  he  may  be  made  an  institution  of  himself, 
and  his  mind  may  run  in  the  ruts  of  his  own  narrow  individ- 
ualism without  help  from  the  broad  paths  and  rich  fields  of 
large  fellowship,  comprehensive  usage,  and  varied  order  of 
the  historical  church.  The  English-Church  clergy  seemed  to 
me  desirous  of  quickening  their  personal  zeal  without  giving 
up  their  set  forms ;  and  the  habit  of  preaching  without  notes 
is  evidently  increasing  among  them,  more  than  among  the 
educated  dissenters,  who  appeared  to  me  to  read  their  ser- 
mons in  the  old  way,  and  also  to  read  their  prayers  either 
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from  their  own  manuscripts  or  from  a  prayer  book  of  thdr 
own  choice.  That  staid  orthodox  dissenter,  Spurgeon,  ex- 
temporized both  sermon  and  prayers,  and  was  in  many 
respects  free  from  English  institutionalism,  and  quite  an 
American  in  his  ways  ;  yet  his  tabernacle  was,  after  all,  a 
most  decided  institution  of  itself,  and  had  its  own  methods, 
usages,  and  organization,  quite  as  decided  and  probably  as 
fixed  as  the  habits  of  the  provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury. 
He  had  the  old  law  of  orthodox  independence  also  to  sustain 
him,  and  was  as  little  in  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  any 
unruly  upstart  or  ignorant  or  disorderly  committee  as  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  or  the  Bishop  of  London.  Even  his 
preaching  is  in  its  way  an  institution  ;•  for  it  is  not  only  Spur- 
geon that  holds  forth  to  five  thousand  people,  but  it  is  the 
whole  stream  of  old  dissenting  literature  and  biblical  learn- 
ing, and  the  full  swell  of  the  hymns  that  have  been  gathering 
in  volume  for  centuries.  Spurgeon  is  not  a  mere  individual 
like  an  American  sensational  preacher,  who  starts  without 
creed  or  church  order ;  for  most  of  this  material  he  found 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  he  is  only  a  new  commander  in  an 
army  that  has  been  gathering  for  ages. 

James  Martincau  in  his  way  is  as  prominent  a  piece  of 
individualism  as  Spurgeon,  yet  this  Unitarian  apostle  of  intel- 
lectual liberty  has  as  much  love  for  the  dignity  and  stability 
of  institutions  as  his  friend  and  neighbor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  and  seems  to  be  as  much  wedded  to  his  ser- 
vice book  as  the  Archbishop  is  to  his  missal,  and  quite  as 
ready  as  he  to  enter  the  national  church  if  its  platform  can 
only  be  adapted  to  the  demands  of  his  conscience.  The  Uni- 
tarian is  apparently  as  willing  to  be  a  minister  of  a  liberal- 
ized National  Church  as  the  Roman  Catholic  is  willing  to 
return  to  the  Romanism  of  the  English  establishment  as  it 
was  before  the  Reformation. 

The  leading  spirit  of  liberalism  in  the  Church  of  England 
at  present  is  Dean  Stanley,  and  he  is  often  spoken  of  as  if 
he  were  quite  indiflerent  to  church  institutions  and  almost 
ready  to  go  over  to  the  independents,  whereas  no  man  in 
England  is  more  earnest  in  his  way  for  church  order  or  more 
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nservative  as  to  the  legal  foundations  of  the  National 
burch,  liberal  as  he  is  in  respect  to  the  interpretation  of 
eeds  and  articles.  He  is  a  great  stickler  for  the  connec- 
>n  between  church  and  state,  so  much  so  as  to  oppose  the 
sestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and,  with  all  his  rare 
inerosity  and  intellectual  freedom,  he  is  probably  quite  as 
tie  likely  as  the  courtly  and  diplomatic  Bishop  of  Winches- 
r  to  give  up  his  prerogative  as  a  church  functionary  and 
at  himself  outside  of  the  protection  of  clerical  law  into  the 
inds  of  a  parish  committee  who  might  snub  him  at  pleas- 
•e,  and  bring  the  vulgarity  and  stubbornness  of  the  lobby 
id  the  shop  to  bear  upon  the  architecture  and  worship  6f 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  is  now  under  his  scholarly  care. 
Taking  such  cases  of  marked  individuals  into  account,  I 
ust  maintain  the  position  still  that  Europe  is  given  to  insti- 
tions,  and  that  her  able  and  bold  men  are  by  no  means 
clined  to  dispense  with  them.  Germany  is  pre-eminently 
e  country  of  personal  independence,  and  probably  of  free 
linking,  —  not  the  free  thinking  that  comes  of  indifference, 
jt  that  which  comes  of  manly  thought.  At  first  sight  you 
ight  take  the  German  for  a  thorough  individual  without 
ly  institutional  loyalty.  Look  at  him  as  he  drinks  his  beer^ 
•  smokes  his  long  cigar,  or  listens  to  music  at  his  own  free 
ill,  as  if  he  cared  for  nobody  else.  Touch  him,  however,  on 
ly  point  of  national  liberty  or  honor,  or  deny  to  him  any  of 
le  rights  of  civilized  men,  and  see  what  a  lion  you  have 
irred  up.  Or,  again,  put  your  eye  upon  that  regiment  of 
ounted  soldiers  who  are  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Cologne, 
id  you  are  struck  by  the  great  ease  with  which  they  sit  in 
le  saddle,  as  if  each  man  were  a  unit  and  did  not  mean  to 
ouble  himself  about  anybody  else.  The  idea  of  such  troops 
arting  forth  upon  any  scheme  of  conquest,  or  undertaking 
I  invade  or  subdue  a  foreign  nation,  strikes  you  as  an  ab- 
irdity  on  the  face  of  it,  and  so  it  was  and  is.  But  mark  the 
lange  in  those  men  the  moment  they  are  interfered  with 
id  their  national  independence  is  assailed.  Their  very  iner- 
i  in  its  solid  mass  starts  into  motion,  and  the  massive 
eight  moves  forward  with  tremendous  force,  and  the  vola- 
le  French  are  brushed  away  like  feathers  before  the  sweep 
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of  those  German  legions.  Manhood  is  the  German's  great 
institution,  and  the  nation  is  manhood  consolidated,  and  the 
crown  is  no  degradation,  but  honor,  to  the  people  when  it 
caps  national  valor  and  loyalty  as  in  the  Emperor  William 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  rising  democ^tic  spirit  in  Prussia 
in  1869  was  of  this  temper,  and  I  brought  home  a  very  able 
and  stirring  address  by  Rudolf  Benfoy,  at  the  Humboldt  fes- 
tival»  which  took  this  ground,  and  expressly  called  on  Empe- 
ror William  to  head  the  constitutional  republic  and  crown 
the  charter  of  popular  rights  in  his  own  powerful  person. 
Germany  is  probably  drifting  that  way,  and  the  new  Empe- 
ror, who  has  redeemed  the  nation  from  French  aggression, 
will  not  enslave  it  to  home  tjrranny. 

France  is  the  puzzle  of  history,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  what 
will  become  of  her  people  and  government     Her  old  mon- 
archy was  a  mighty  institution  whose  monuments   are  as 
marked  and  almost  as  grand  as  the  monuments  of  religion. 
In  fact,  in  range  and  magnificence  Versailles,  Fontainebleau, 
and  the  Tuileries  surpass  Notre  Dame,  St  Denis,  and  the 
Pantheon.    Royalty  fell  with  the  Bastile  in  ifSg,  and  now 
the  empire  that  rose  on  its  ruins  has  fallen  a  second  time, 
and  probably  finally,  with   the  defeat  of  Sedan.     The  first 
Napoleon  began  as  an  adventurer,  and  prided  himself  on 
going  his  own  way  and   living  unlike  anybody  else.    He 
began  by  treading  all  existing  institutions  under  foot,  and 
ended  by  trying  to  bolster  himself  up  by  alliance  with  the 
old  conservatism  and  to  have  an  heir  from  an  Austrian  prin- 
cess and  a  lasting  crown  from  the  Pope.     His  nephew  has 
gone  further,  played  the  high  conservative,  boasted  of  defend- 
ing the  endangered  nationalities  of  Europe,  taken  under  his 
protection  the  old  religion  of  France,  and  kept  the  Pope  on 
his  temporal  throne,  —  all  with  the  determination  of  making 
Napoleonism  an  institution  of  itself,  and  backing  it  up  by  all 
other  available  institutions  under  whatever  Csesar  they  arose. 
This  nephew  has  gone  down,  and  his  institutions  have  appar- 
ently gone  with  him ;  apparently,  because  he  did  not  trust  in 
the  only  lasting  foundation,  the  sense  of  manhood  among  the 
e  and  the  reign  of  impersonal,  equal  law  in  the  nation, 
itutionalism  was  a  purely  personal  govemment,  and 
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with  his  personal  prestige  the  whole  structure  toppled  and 
fell.  France  will  rise  as  soon  as  the  people  put  forth  the 
true  manhood  and  combine  together  under  equal  laws,  wheth- 
er the  constitution  shall  be  administered  by  president  or  king. 
It  will  be  better  for  France  if  the  next  ruler  shall  have  such 
modest  pretension  and  such  sterling  worth  that  he  shall  make 
more  account  of  the  nation  than  of  his  family  or  himself,  and 
subordinate  his  person  to  a  principle  and  set  the  institution 
above  the  man. 

Perhaps  to  an  American  the  most  extraordinary  personage 
in  Europe  is  the  Pope.  We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing upon  every  man  as  an  individual,  and  approaching  even 
our  leading  statesmen  and  rulers  with  the  familiarity  of 
friends,  and  not  shrinking  from  approaching  even  our  Presi- 
dent as  but  a  citizen  of  dignity,  yet  one  of  ourselves,  that  we 
hardly  know  what  to  make  of  a  person  whose  individuality  is 
almost  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and  who  is  himself  the  most  sig- 
nificant, ghostly,  and  perhaps  most  powerful  institution  in  the 
world.  The  Pope  is  not  only  treated  as  the  visible  head  of 
the  Church,  but  as  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  Son  of  God. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  further  acts  of  homage  can  be  ren- 
dered to  any  living  being  than  the  faithful  pay  to  him.  They 
are  not  content  with  kneeling  at  his  feet,  but  they  fall  flat 
upon  the  ground  and  kiss  the  cross  upon  his  shoe.  If  this 
perpetual  worship  of  a  man  seems  to  us  degrading  to  the 
giver  and  offensive  to  the  object  of  it,  we  must  remember 
that  the  devotee  does  not  regard  the  Pope  merely  as  a  man, 
nor  does  the  Pope  claim  for  himself  personally  as  a  man  any 
such  homage,  but  consents  to  be  sign-bearer  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  When  he  is  to  be  recorded 
at  the  head  of  committees  of  the  Vatican,  his  name  is  not 
mentioned,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  on  the  list,  the  rec- 
ord stands  thus  in  the  Annuario  Pontifico :  — 

SACRE    CONGREGAZIONI. 


S.     Romana  ed  Universale  Inquisizione. 

La  Santita  Di  Nostro  Signore,  Prefetto.    [The  Holiness  of  our  Lord, 
President] 
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A  visitor  to  Rome  cannot  but  ask  himself  how  Pius  IX. 
gets  along  with  his  own  individual  experience  under  all  this 
load  of  ceremony ;  for  he  is  a  man,  and  very  much  of  a  man 
too,  if  we  may  read  his  heart  and  mind  in  the  flash  of  his  eye, 
the  play  of  his  features,  and  the  poise  of  his  foot.     It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  public  or  the  institutional  per- 
sonage ;  for  all  his  characteristic  manners  have  been  clear 
deductions  from  his  pontifical   position ;    and   his  apparent 
boldness  has  not  come  from  the  dash  of  his  presumption,  but 
front  the  practical  consequence  of  his  logic.     The  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Infallibility,  the  Temporal  Power,  the  Sylla- 
bus, are  deductions  from  the  first  principles  of  his  office  as 
successor  to  Hildebrand,  and  they  belong  to  the  institution 
more  than  to  the  man.     How  the  man  feels  and  thinks  itj^is 
not  so  easy  to  see  and  say.     He  undoubtedly  has  had  his 
dreams  of  life,  his  loves,  hopes,  fears,  disappointments,  like 
the  rest  of  us  men,  and  probably  now  has  his  hours  of  recre- 
ation ;  and  I  cannot  see  how  the  old  man  could  keep  himself 
alive  and  well  so  long  without  having  somebody  to  talk  to  in 
confidence  more  genial  than  his  ghostly  confessor,  —  some 
child  to  prattle  and  romp  with,  some  mother  and  sister  to 
cheer  and   be  cheered.     He  undoubtedly  escapes  much  an- 
noyance by  being  sheltered  so  much  under  the  solemn  and 
monotonous  etiquette  of  his  office,  which  does  not  oblige  him 
often  to  step  down  from  the  pedestal  of  state  and  express  the 
emotion  and  take  the  anxious  care  that  so  exhaust  the  nerves 
and  brain.     Yet  he  did  not  seem  to  decline  to  do  his  part; 
and,  whether  borne  in  state  upon  men's  shoulders,  as  in  San- 
Carlo  Church,  or  receiving  a  hundred  guests  at  once  in  his 
palace,  he  had  gestures  and  words  of  benediction  in  public, 
and  smiles  and  chat  in  private,  without  stint.    He  was  seven- 
ty-nine years  old  May  13,  and  will  complete  his  twenty-fifth 
year  of  office  June  16,  1871.     Most  persons  who  have  seen 
the  old  man  wish  him  well.     He  has  had  a  pretty  hard  time, 
yet  has  escaped  the  worst  ills  of  human  life,  and  has  won  all 
the  honors  that  devotees  of  his  own  order  can  pay  to  him,  as 
weir  as  a  place  among  the  most  memorable  names  of  history, 
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—  a  place  which  will  not  be  lost  either  by  the  triumph  or  the. 
downfall  of  his  peculiar  institution. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  in  Europe  the  institution  is 
more  prominent  than  the  man,  and  I  might  show  that  the 
influence  of  the  few  great  and  the  feebleness  of  the  many 
who  are  small  comes  from  general  causes  rather  than  from 
individual  power  or  weakness,  or  that  the  grandee  and  the 
laborer  are  what  they  are  more  from  circumstances  than 
from  their  own  might  or  weakness.  The.  result  is,  that,  ex- 
cept in  revolutionary  agitations,  life  is  calmer  there  than  with 
us,  and  men  take  a  certain  situation  for  granted,  and  are  not 
forever  on  the  stretch  to  get  on  or  up  as  in  our  America. 
Society  is  generally  organized,  and  every  man  finds  his  work 
laid  out  for  him  and  the  path  shaped  to  his  steps.  It  is  not 
only  church  and  state  that  are  established,  but  pretty  much 
everything  else,  and  a  certain  quiet  and  cheerfulness  go  with 
stability,  even  when  it  is  limitation  and  not  plenty  that  is 
stable,  and  it  is  a  small  cage  in  which  the  bird  sings.  With 
us  a  great  deal  of  worry  and  exhaustion  comes  from  organiz- 
ing our  work  or  profession  anew,  instead  of  settling  down 
upon  what  is  established ;  and  in  legislation,  business,  socie- 
ty, and  religion  we  are  like  beginners,  and  we  have  the  exact- 
ing and  excessive  wants  of  an  old  country  with  the  rawness 
and  anxiety  of  a  new  domain.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  more  joy,  more  quiet  content,  and  more  playfulness  in 
Europe  than  here,  and  that  the  people  who  expected  little, 
and  were  pretty  sure  of  that,  were  more  light-hearted  than 
our  countrymen,  who  strive  and  hope  for  so  much  and  are 
subject  to  such  startling  changes  and  bitter  disappointments. 

The  question  becomes  important  whether  we  cannot  secure 
more  of  the  constancy  and  peace  of  institutional  order  than 
we  have  had,  and  whether  we  cannot  calm  our  nerves  and 
brain  with  the  due  constancy  that  can  healthfully  temper  our 
characteristic  excitability.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  we  are  so 
thoroughly  committed  to  individualism  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
plead  for  the  construction  of  a  new  social  order,  and  that  our 
characteristic  American  idea  boasts  of  leaving  every  man  to 
himself     Nay,  this  very  personal  liberty  of  ours  is  a  mighty 
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institution,  and  did  n(5t  come  and  is  not  to  be  kept  and  en- 
larged by  letting  things  alone.  Our  personal  libert)'  was  won 
first  of  all  by  the  primitive  struggle  with  the  wilderness  and 
the  savages,  then  confirmed  by  emancipation  from  colonial 
dependence  upon  Europe,  and  last  of  all  it  was  vindicated  by 
the  war  for  our  union  and  our  liberty.  We  now  walk  the 
streets  freely  and  travel  West  and  South  without  fear,  not 
because  we  have  been  left  alone,  but  because  we  have  been 
taken  care  of,  and  we  have  a  government  and  laws  to  keep 
us  free.  Our  nation  is  a  great  institution,  and  we  need  its 
protection,  not  only  for  life  and  liberty,  but  also  for  property ; 
and,  should  the  nation  repudiate  the  public  debt,  business 
would  be  ruined  at  once,  and  all  the  savings  of  the  people 
would  be  lost.  Society,  too,  is  an  institution,  and  the  stabil- 
it)^  of  the  household,  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  and  the 
education  of  children  would  fare  badly  if  all  people  were  left 
to  their  own  caprices  or  notions  without  state  laws  and 
church  order. 

How  far  our  American  society  and  religion  are  to  be  or- 
ganized by  specific  measures  and  institutions  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  show,  but  merely  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  on  the 
subject  The  radicalism  that  scorns  all  positive  authority, 
and  leaves  ever)'  man  to  be  an  authority  to  himself,  and 
allows  children  to  grow  up  and  do  as  their  instincts  and 
impulses  prompt,  will  not  stand  a  moment's  investigation  in 
the  calm  light  of  historj'  and  experience.  The  child  left  to 
himself  is  a  per\erse  little  animal,  and  only  in  civilized  socie- 
t)'  he  becomes  truly  human.  Even  well-educated  men,  when 
they  live  beyond  the  region  of  cix-ilized  habits  and  the  re- 
straints of  refined  society  and  regulated  religion,  tend  to 
degenerate,  and  barbarism  is  one  of  the  first  dangers  of  the 
border  countries.  The  verj'  men  who  contend  so  stoutly  for 
free  religion  without  platform  of  truth  or  discipline  owe  gen- 
erally the  ver\'  wisdom  and  virtue  which  they  claim  for  their 
principles  to  the  influence  of  the  ver)*  institutions  which  they 
deny,  and  the  crop  of  daring  agitators  who  proclaim  the  suf- 
ficiency of  each  soul  for  itself  grew  up  upon  soil  that  had 
been  carefulh-  tilled  by  the  faith  and  piet)-  of  ages.     It  mat- 
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ters  little  what  the  fomi  of  the  institution  is  if  its  power  is 
only  carried  out ;  and  sometimes  men  are  themselves  the 
best  institutions,  and  as  long  as  they  last  they  seem  to 
answer  all  purposes,  although  the  question  will  arise  how  are 
their  places  to  be  supplied  ;  and  this  question  can  only  be 
answered  by  maintaining  that  something  of  the  same  order 
that  trained  the  fathers  to  such  excellence  must  be  followed 
in  training  the  children. 

Take,  for  example,  a  thinker  and  reformer  like  Channing. 
He  was  an  institution  in  himself,  and  it  took  the  liberty  of 
Rhode  Island  and  the  culture  and  devotion  of  Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  the  gifts  of  heaven,  to  school  him  for  his  mission. 
His  people  were  providentially  fitted  for  his  influence,  and 
the  pews  before  him  were  filled  with  pattern  men  of  the  good 
old  liberalized  Puritan  school.  To  them  liberty  was  the 
opportunity  of  obedience,  and  free  thought  was  earnestness 
in  truth  and  devotion.  Yet  a  community  that  rests  upon 
Channing  as  the  foundation  of  church  order,  and  makes  him 
authority  over  faith  and  discipline,  would  strike  at  the  first 
principles  of  his  thinking,  and  make  his  freedom  their  bond- 
age. He  did  not  claim  to  found  a  sect,  or  desire  to  belong 
to  one ;  and  his  noble  plea  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
justly  understood  and  guarded,  is  part  of  our  common  Amer- 
ican birthright,  and  lifts  him  above  the  sects  of  his  time  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  universal  church. 

Theodore  Parker,  too,  was  an  institution  of  himself,  and  he 
embodied  the  heroic  side  of  Puritanism  as  Channing  em- 
bodied its  prophetic  side.  He  was  severe  and  ascetic  when 
he  went  to  the  extreme  of  mental  license,  and  he  struck  at 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  seriously  as  the  old  Puri- 
tan fathers  struck  at  the  mass  and  the  confessional.  What 
Parkerism  might  become  when  taken  away  from  its  local  and 
personal  antecedents,  and  left  to  go  to  seed  in  new  and  undis- 
ciplined communities,  we  have  not  fully  the  means  of  know- 
ing ;  but  the  observations  made  thus  far  in  that  direction  are 
not  wholly  encouraging.  In  some  respects  his  word  has 
been  manly  and  wholesome,  and  his  private  life  beyond 
reproach  ;  but  as  a  leader  of  religion  the  man  is  a  constant 
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proof  of  the  need  of  positive  institutions.  He  has  a  great 
name  at  home  and  abroad,  and  perhaps  is  known  more 
widely  than  any  American  author  of  a  religious  and  philo- 
sophical turn.  If  free  opinions  go  on  in.  Massachusetts  for 
thirty  years  as  since  his  death  in  i860,  Boston  may  build  him 
a  statue  before  the  century  ends  ;  and  the  year  igoo  may  put 
her  great  free  thinker  into  bronze  as  her  sister  city,  Geneva, 
has  done  with  Rousseau  upon  the  lovely  little  isle  of  the 
Rhone,  —  Rousseau,  so  much  like  Parker  as  a  thinker,  and 
as  much  more  fascinating  as  a  writer  as  he  was  less  brave  as 
a  man.  If  this  shall  be  so,  some  stern  prophets  might  pre- 
dict that  then  Boston,  like  her  Puritan  sister,  Geneva,  might 
be  driven  to  seek  rest  in  superstition,  and  prefer  the  rising 
ascendency  of  Rome  to  the  eclipse  of  all  positive  historical 
faith.  But  I  will  not  say  so.  In  some  way  the  mission  of  all 
true  men  will  be  fulfilled,  and  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
will  be  saved,  and  the  Church  of  the  Future 'will  be  as  strong 
in  its  men  as  in  its  institutions. 

Events  and  opinions  are  going  with  such  a  rush  now  in 
America  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  coming,  and  it  behooves 
every  fair-minded  man  to  be  very  modest,  to  stand  at  his  own 
humble  post  of  duty,  and  to  encourage  all  other  men  to  do 
their  best  for  sound  principles  and  good  habits.  Perhaps  I 
can  illustrate  the  state  of  things  better  by  quitting  my  desk 
and  asking  my  readers  to  go  with  me  into  the  streets,  which 
are  quite  stirring  and  suggestive  on  this,  March  17,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  sight  as  this  is  to  be 
seen  in  any  country  on  earth,  —  a  great  host  of  foreign  born, 
parading  the  city  in  honor  of  their  national  saint,  whose  reli- 
gion is  opposed  to  that  of  the  majority,  and  yet  who  are 
allowed  to  stop  all  other  movements  along  the  path  of  their 
procession,  and  to  parade  all  their  peculiar  mottoes,  banners, 
and  symbols,  as  if  they  were  sole  lords  of  the  land.  But  let 
us  look  at  them  ourselves.  Up  Sixth  Avenue  into  Four- 
teenth Street,  to  the  corner  of  University  Place,  and  you 
pass  through  an  immense  crowd  in  waiting,  and  come  within 
sight  of  the  bronze  statues  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
Here  surely  are  two  men  who  were  institutions  of  them- 
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selves,  yet  how  much  they  were  moulded  by  the  institutions 
under  which  they  were  born,  and  how  much  their  influence 
depends,  not  only  upon  their  personal  character,  but  upon 
the  institutions  which  bear  their  mark,  the  Constitutional 
Republic  of  1783  or  1789,  and  the  Restored  and  Emanci- 
pated Republic  of  1865.  No  power  on  earth  can  tear  those 
men  away  from  their  country,  either  from  our  liberty  or  our 
law ;  and  this  great  crowd,  without,  perhaps,  thinking  much 
about  it,  feel  their  influence,  and  still  their  voices  and  con- 
trol their  impulses  in  loyalty  to  that  sovereign  order  which 
they  allied  with  personal  freedom. 

But  stop  this  moralizing,  and  see  what  is.  coming.  There 
is  our  sacred  old  banner  appearing  in  Union  Square  between 
the  two  statues  and  moving  towards  us.  Along  the  proces- 
sion comes,  headed  by  a  dozen  mounted  policemen,  who  show 
a  mighty  institution  in  those  stars  upon  their  breasts,  and 
who  are  followed  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  whose  ensign  bears 
aloft  a  handsoipe  American  flag  which  droops  over  his 
horse's  head,  which  bears  the  green  color  of  Erin  in  a  lit- 
tle streamer.  On  they  come  by  thousands  and  thousands, 
everywhere  the  same  prominence  being  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  with  recognition  of  the  Irish  standard,  but  so  far  as 
religion  is  concerned  only  one  belief  acknowledged,  and  with 
an  odd  jumble  of  trades  unions^  temperance  societies,  patri- 
otic devices,  and  religious  symbols.  Certainly  here  are  men 
enough,  and  they  are  made  into  an  institution  by  one  man. 
Here  is  what  looks  like  all  Ireland  with  St.  Patrick,  out  of 
his  grave  where  he  was  buried  in  Ulster,  in  466,  taking  the 
lead  ;•  and  here  is  a  text  for  sober  reflection  upon  the  power 
of  individual  zeal  or  genius  in  union  with  great  organizations 
like  Roman-Catholic  Ireland  that  here  passes  by  the  statues 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  claims  the  protection  of 
American  liberty,  and  does  not  refuse  obedience  to  Ameri- 
can law.  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  beautiful  church  in 
Rouen,  Normandy,  where  I  saw  the  old  saint's  name  and  life, 
emblazoned  in  fresco  and  glass,  in  July,  1869. 

A  modest,  scholarly  man  joins  us  on  the  sidewalk,  and  we 
look  awhile  at  the  procession  together.     He  has  had  as  much 
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as  any  other  man  to  do  with  bringing  the  Old  and  New 
School  of  Presbyterians  together,  and  speaks  with  great 
hope  of  the  results  of  the  union,  alike  for  its  own  sake  and 
as  a  cheering  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  constructive  spirit  in 
the  American  church ;  but  he  evidently  does  not  like  this 
demonstration,  and  not  only  his  Presbyterian  creed,  but  his 
American  blood  is  disturbed  by  this  irruption  of  Hibernian 
Papists.  He  has  my  mild  sympathy  in  his  feeling,  yet  is 
assured  that  these  people  are  not  wholly  our  masters,  that 
their  children  will  breathe  the  air  of  free  thought,  and  the 
nation  at  large  is  not  with  them,  and  perhaps  is  as  much 
under  the  opposite  influence  of  German  independence,  if  not 
free  thinking,  as  in  subjection  to  Irish  Papacy. 

Now  opens  another  aspect  of  the  scene.  An  elegant  lady 
of  wealth  and  position  advances  in  chagrin  at  finding  her 
way  across  the  street  arrested  by  the  procession,  and  scolds 
smartly,  yet  prettily,  at  this  outrage  upon  our  liberty,  soundly 
berating  the  city  fathers,  and  quoting  the  superior  order  of 
foreign  capitals  where  such  things  would  not  be  tolerated. 
This  lady  is  one  of  an  institution,  and  a  mighty  one  in  our 
chivalrous  America,  and  we  pilot  her  across  the  street  as 
loyally  as  if  she  were  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Victoria ;  for  here 
every  lady  is  queen,  and  not  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact 
Let  her  class  use  the  power  well  while  it  is  at  its  height,  and 
strengthen  the  institutions  of  home,  society,  and  religion  that 
give  woman  her  lasting  defense  and  influence.  Institutions 
last  in  this  world,  while  persons  pass  away,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  embodied  in  institutions. 

But  here  is  a  face  that  may  seem  to  set  our  doctrine  at 
naught.  Here  in  this  shop  window,  among  photograph 
heads  of  artists,  authors,  actors,  and  scarlet  women  in  slen- 
der attire,  here  is  the  face  of  our  representative  liberty  man, 
our  great,  popular  preacher,  lecturer,  journalist,  reformer,  and 
everything  else  that  is  stirring,  the  man  who  is  unmistakably 
himself  and  nobody  else.  That  knowing,  earnest,  plucky 
countenance  reminds  you  of  Franklin,  Luther,  and  Bums 
all  at  once.  It  is  not  the  St.  Patrick,  but  what  is  more  pat 
to  our  purpose,  the  St.  Jonathan  of  America.  It  is  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.     Here  is  a  man,  surely,  who  can  be  sufficient 
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for  himself  and  do  without  institutions.  Is  it  really  so }  I 
think  not.  Mr.  Beecher  is  in  his  way  eminently  a  man  of 
institutions,  and  does  not  try  to  do  without  them.  He  is  a 
chip  of  the  old  historical  Puritan  block,  and  has  the  old  sap 
and  fibre  in  every  thought  and  purpose.  In  his  way  he  is  a 
churchman,  and  administers  the  sacrament  and  feeds  his 
flock  in  scrupulous  order,  while,  with  all  his  freedom  of 
speech,  that  is  not  always  to  our  taste,  he  keeps  the  pulpit  as 
his  stronghold  with  a  grasp  and  grip  that  no  man  dare  med- 
dle with  or  dispute,  any  more  than  with  a  Hildebrand  or  John 
Knox.  His  work  has  been  inside  of  the  American  home, 
school,  nation,  and  church ;  and  he  would  not  be  a  tenth 
part  of  the  power  he  is  if  he  had  set  the  great  historical 
institutions  of  his  time  and  country  at  defiance  and  been  a 
dashing,  reckless  come-outer.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  fault 
with  him  if  that  were  the  point  now,  as  it  is  not.  I  name 
him  with  respect  here  for  having  done  probably  more  than 
any  other  man  in  America  towards  keeping  free,  wholesome 
liberty  within  the  lines  of  good  institutions,  and  helping  on 
the  day  when  our  America  shall  better  perfect  her  organiza- 
tions of  faith  and  morals,  piety  and  charity,  without  sacrifi- 
cing her  standard  of  genuine  manhood  to  a  spectral  formal- 
ism or  a  reckless  self-will. 

We  have  institutions,  and  we  want  men.  Without  institu- 
tions and  laws,  if  a  man  is  not  powerful  he  is  trodden  under 
foot,  and  if  he  is  powerful  he  will  tread  others  under  foot. 
Individualism  is  personality,  and  personal  government  makes 
the  governor  a  bully  and  the  governed  a  slave ;  while  law 
brings  all  men  under  the  sway  of  justice,  and  harmonizes  the 
strong  and  the  feeble  in  relations  of  mutual  protection  and 
service.  Here  is  food  for  abundant  rumination,  and  espe- 
cially in  quarters  where  the  plea  of  liberty  is  set  up  for  the 
repudiation  of  all  order  and  rule  in  things  spiritual,  and  reli- 
gious affairs  and  teachers  are  left  to  the  control  of  a  few  wire- 
pullers or  money-changers  without  any  organized  recognition 
of  Christian  faith  or  church  principles,  much  less  of  the 
claims  of  an  educated  clergy  and   the  worth  of  historical 

methods  and  principles. 
6 
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THE    FATHERS   OF   THE   DESERT. 

BY  JOHN  EDGAR  JOHNSON. 

The  Idealists  in  philosophy  maintain  that  there  are  certain 
archetypes  upon  which  the  world  of  thought  is  built  Critics 
in  the  church,  from  Origen  to  Swedenborg,  have  advocated  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  seeing  always  under  the 
material  image  a  hidden  spiritual  truth.  According  to  these 
theories  the  universe  is  a  thousand-sided  mirror  which  multi- 
plies every  idea  a  thousand-fold. 

Now  if  this  be  so,  we  may  speak  of  monasticism  as  the 
"desert"  of  the  soul,  the  "blight"  of  human  affections  and 
desires.  The  longing  after  an  impossible  perfection  withers 
and  consumes  the  inward  man,  just  as  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun  blister  and  parch  the  vegetation  of  a  plain.  WTiat 
wonder,  then,  that  the  monks  have  always  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  They  have  peopled 
the  sands,  scaled  the  mountains,  plunged  into  the  caverns. 
Monasticism  is  a  stupendous  caravan,  traveling  only  upon 
arid  deserts ;  and,  journeying  in  this  manner,  it  has  reached 
every  part  of  the  known  world, —  India,  China,  Arabia,  Africa, 
Europe,  America.  Looking  out  from  the  "  Laures  "  on  Mount 
Sinai,  asceticism  took  its  flight  to  Mount  Athos  in  Greece, 
and  to  Mount  Cassim  in  Italy.  The  fruitful  valleys  that  lay 
between  had  no  charm  for  it. 

In  Germany  the  monks  disappeared  with  the  forests. 
Although  the  country  has  been  rendered  physically  wanner 
by  the  loss  of  the  latter,  it  has  grown  spiritually  colder  since 
the  disappearance  of  the  former.  Were  there  no  desert 
places  in  the  earth  we  should  hear  but  little  about  asceticism. 
Has  the  moon  inhabitants  ?  If  so,  then  rest  assured  that 
thousands  of  them  are  monks. 

America,  with  its  fruitful  plains  and  sparse  population,  has 
few  ascetics.  The  time  may  come  when  this  will  not  be  the 
case ;  the  surplus  of  miserable  men  will  flee  from  our  cities 
and  villages,  and  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  deserts 
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wrhere  nature  will  be  in  harmony  with  their  own  souls.  Mis- 
ery makes  monks.  The  last  persecution  of  the  Church  by 
:he  Roman  Emperors  drove  more  persons  into  the  deserts  of 
Africa  than  would  have  found  their  way  thither  in  a  century 
)f  mild  and  just  rule.  Where  people  are  contented  and 
lappy  they  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and 
:hank  God.  For  this  reason  we  should  expect  to  find  fewer 
nonks  in  a  republic  than  under  a  monarchal  form  of  govern- 
nent 

Egypt  was  the  cradle  of  Christian  monasticism.  But  every 
Lttempt  to  ascertain  the  date  of  its  origin,  we  are  told,  has 
)roved  as  futile  as  the  efforts  put  forth  to  discover  the  source 
)f  the  river  on  whose  banks  it  first  sprang  up.  In  compara- 
ively  recent  times  a  very  great  antiquity  has  been  assigned 
o  it.  An  order  of  monks,  the  Carmelites,  have  a  monastery 
>n  Mount  Carmel,  which  they  say  was  founded  by  the  prophet 
ilijah  when  he  fled  to  this  spot. 

Traces  of.asceticism  are  easily  discoverable  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  mode  of  life  adopted  by  John  the  Baptist, 
9r  instance,  proves  that  he  was  given  to  ascetic  practices, 
.nd  many  volumes  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of 
bowing  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  a  monk.  So  reliable 
n  author  as.  Montalembert  advances  this  opinion.  By  others 
t  is  thought  that  St.  Mark,  who  is  said  to  have  established 
he  church  at  Alexandria,  also  founded  the  first  order  of 
'hristian  monks.  Saint  Epiphanius  (Heres,  29)  gives  to 
he  members  of  this  community  the  name  of  Essenes,  or 
essenes,  from  Jesus,  a  word  which  means  to  save.  But 
here  is  no  end  to  the  controversy  which  has  been  waged  as 
3  whether  the  Essenes  (or  Therapeutae)  were  a  Jewish  or 
Christian  sect. 

With  such  speculations  as  these  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
Hijah  and  John  the  Baptist  were  at  most  the  shadow  or 
le  image  of  Christian  monasticism.  Furthermore,  it  is 
ow  impossible  to  restore  the  connecting  link  (if  there  ever 
'as  one)  between  the  Ap6stles  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Des- 
rt.  Christian  monasticism  was  a  growth,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
ult  to  trace  its  development.     It  began  in  the  East,  as  has 
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already  been  said,  where  the  flame,  after  burning  fiercely  for 
two  or  three  centuries,  died  suddenly  down.  In  the  Western 
world  it  met  at  first  with  great  opposition,  but  spread  gradu- 
ally and  surely  over  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  But  here, 
too,  its  decline  was  only  a  question  of  time.  The  monks, 
driven  out  of  Catholic  Italy  within  a  few  years,  took  refuge 
in  the  Papal  States  ;  but  now  the  wave  of  destiny  has  surged 
up  the  sides  of  Mount  Carvo  and  deprived  them  of  the  pro- 
tection which  even  that  has  heretofore  afforded.  In  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Italy  the  sun  now  sets  upon  one  solitary 
monastery,  —  Mount  Cassim  ;  and  that  is  suflTered  to  exist  for 
the  time  being  out  of  respect  for  its  great  antiquity. 

But  what  was  the  condition  of  the  civilized  world  when  we 
first  began  to  hear  about  the  monks  ?  Deplorable !  It  could 
hardly  have  been  worse.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  depths 
of  baseness  to  which  society  had  sunk  at  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  third  century ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  the  ban- 
ning of  the  fourth,  or  that  period  which  we  are  told  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  flood.  It  must  always  remain  a  mystery 
to  the  student  of  history  why  God  did  not  submerge  *the 
world  again  because  of  its  sinfulness,  and  nothing  but  the 
promise  which  he  gave  to  Noah  could  have  possibly  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  so.  Zosimus,  for  instancy,  says  (Hist 
II.,  38)  that  fathers  frequently  prostituted  their  daughters  for 
money  to  pay  the  tax. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  society  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write.  There  were  a  few  godly  people  in  this  cesspool 
of  seething  corruption,  and  they,  unable  to  endure  the  sight 
of  so  much  iniquity,  fled  to  the  deserts  and  mountains.  But 
why  not  stay  and  leaven  society  by  their  presence  and  exam- 
ple ^  They  couldn't  It  was  of  no  use.  They  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  sweeten  the  Mediterranean  with  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar.  The  case  was  hopeless.  Saint  Benedictus  tried  it  a 
little  later.  He  founded  a  community  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
Italy,  but  the  people  laughed  his  scruples  and  admonitions  to 
scorn.  Nude  women,  set  on  by  the  laity  and  the  local  priest- 
hood, wa>4aid  his  disciples,  and  even  broke  into  the  enclosure 
which  surrounded  their  monastery.     It  was  useless  to  perse- 
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^ere.  The  slough  was  too  deep  for  them.  They  gave  it  up 
n  despair.  They  abandoned  society  to  the  devil  and  fled  for 
heir  lives.  This  was  their  last  resort.  The  voice  of  God 
:ried  to  them,  as  to  her  of  old,  "  Escape  for  thy  life,  look  not 
)ehind : "  fly  and  save  your  soul  from  the  hell  of  crime  and 
in  and  self.  If  we  had  not  gone  with  them  it  would  have 
)een  because  our  soul  had  not  been  large  enough,  because 
lur  lust  was  stronger  than  our  love  of  purity  and  goodness. 

Persecution,  as  has  been  said,  added  immensely  to  the  im- 
)etus  which  led  men  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  evils  with 
vhich  society  was  afflicted ;  and,  later  still,  many  sought  in 
he  severity  of  ascetic  practices  a  substitute  for  martyrdom, 
vhich  was  no  longer  possible  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
tan  tine. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  monasticism  attained  to  its  per- 
ection.  Its  development  was  gradual,  regular,  progressive. 
The  steps  were  three :  — 

1.  The  Anchorite  (Hermit  life). 

2.  The  Cenobite  (The  Community). 

3.  The  Legislator  (The  Order). 

First,  then,  a  few  persons  fled  to  the  deserts  without  con- 
:ert  of  action ;  each  went  by  himself  (hence  the  name  An- 
rhorite,  from  avaxoageiVf  to  retire).  The  word  Hermit  is  from 
^^a,  aloney  solitary^  Paul  did  not  see  a  human  face  for 
linety  years, — from  the  time  he  was  twenty-three  until  he 
vas  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  at  which  age  he  died. 

But  after  a  time  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  this 
node  of  life  came  to  be  realized,  and  the  cenobitic  {xoi{jog^ 
ommon,  ^log,  life)  form  of  monasticism  gradually  took  its  place. 
5t.  Anthony,  who  has  been  called  the  Father  of  Cenobites, 
irequently  quoted  the  text,  "  Wo  to  him  that  is  alone  when 
le  falleth ;  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help  him  up "  (Eccl. 
V.  10).  He  warned  the  hermits  against  selt-deification  and 
ielf-satisfaction.  At  first  a  community  seldom  contained 
nore  than  ten  or  twelve  monks,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
^ears  the  number  of  those  assembled  under  one  superior 
vas  almost  unlimited.  We  read  of  monasteries  that  con- 
ained  twenty  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  souls. 
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At  first  each  monastery  was  independent  of  all  die  otiben. 
and  its  mode  of  life  was  prescribed  by  its  own  abboL  There 
was  no  harmony  of  ascetic  practice  between  tbc*TarioiB 
communities,  nor  was  there  any  written  **  Rule,"  bdt  each 
abbot  followed,  arbitrarily,  his  own  plan.  This  serious  defect 
in  the  system  of  monasticism  was  remedied  by  Sl  Bencdic- 
tus  about  the  banning  of  the  sixth  century.  This  saint, 
the  Moses  of  Western  monasticism,  enunciated  a  unifonn 
and  universal  **  Law  "  from  his  monastery  on  Mount  Cassim, 
that  Sinai  of  the  monks. 

Thus  asceticism  reached  the  last  stage  of  its  devdopmrat 
It  became  regular,  systematic,  organized.  Communities  no 
longer  existed  by  themselves,  except  in  a  few  cases,  but 
were  banded  together  under  one  law  and  one  superior, 
like  the  lodges  in  the  order  of  Free  Masons  of  the  pres- 
ent dav. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  bKs  within  the  first  two  periods 
which  have  been  indicated,  and  we  content  oorsdvcs  vith 
calling  attention  to  the  incipient  state  of  that  germ  which 
srew  a:  last  to  be  an  imnense  tree  whose  branches  orershad- 
owed  the  whole  Oiristfan  w^^rld.  Like  the  banyan,  it  drof^)cd 
a  sbxi^  here  arid  there,  ia  aZniost  everv  countrv.  and  hun- 
dreds  of  tb^csacis  of  weary.  ^Eaishei  Minting  hcman  hearts 
have  fvXirtii  ab-:is;i3»:  shelter  and  quickening  under  its  pro- 
tecrlrtg  shiie: 

\>r.<^  ?f  th^  rrin-iest  n^^Tenr-ects  in  the  world's  historr  was 
tha:  stur^nir-us  Eircal  cnizTati'>n  of  r^ous  souls  Jbrom  the 
bab::a:icns  c?  "7.2 -  ?ct  in:  3  the  deserts  ani  soJimdes  oi  na- 
ture. I:  W15  :h«e  >ecrci  Exr*i^::>  ec  the  chU-irea  erf"  Goi  bat 
th:$  time  cct  :c  th«e  rr^ciisei  limd  birk  a^ain  into  Egypt 
AivjLnotLc  w::h  stirjCT  rreatL  a  cenrzrv  a:  a  strSdc,  it  made 
i^s  wjiv  xrc::rc  th<e  prce,. 

St.  Flul  :i>.T.i^y  tTillei  the  Fith^er  uC  Hermits,  was  the 
if  TNtt  c^-it  J^c^xctte.  Sc  Anth:cT  wis  the  most  iUcstrious 
<^z  thsr  ejir  V  C^r»,Nri.:<e<v  1:  he  wis  ncc  in  i^rt  the  founder  of 
lite  ttr«  n:crjc>:«rte&  A<  these  tw^^  persens  are  repnesenta- 
QKQ  we  sdhfccn  i  sheet  sietch  c£  their  lir^es  as  canated 
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in  many  works  still  extant*     Every  incident  of  the  narrative 
was  implicitly  believed  for  ages  in  the  Christian  Church. 

St.  Paul  was  born  in  the  Thebiad  about  the  year  228. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  ot  thirteen,  an  elder  brother,  who 
coveted  his  inheritance,  denounced  him  as  a  Christian  during 
the  persecution  under  Decius  and  Valerius,  and  he  was  forced 
to  fly  to  the  desert  for  his  life.  Ten  years  were  passed  in 
this  retreat,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  felt  no  longer  any 
disposition  to  blend  again  with  society.  This  mode  of  life, 
pursued  at  first  from  necessity,  became  now  his  delight. 
Plunging  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  mankind ;  nor  did  he  ever  gaze  again,  until  just 
before  his  death,  upon  the  face  of  any  man,  or  hear  a  human 
voice  other  than  his  own  —  a  soliloquy  nearly  a  century  in 
length.  One  day,  when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  he  discovered  a  cave  in  the  rocks,  where  he  took  up  his 
abode ;  and  it  was  here  that  St.  Anthony  found  him,  ninety 
years  afterwards,  just  as  he  was  about  to  expire.  But  let  us 
go  back  for  a  moment  and  bring  the  life  of  the  latter  saint 
'down  to  this  point. 

St.  Anthony,  the  patriarch  of  the  Cenobites,  was  born  at 
Coma,  in  Upper  Egypt,  about  251,  the  year  in  which  St.  Paul 
began  his  hermit  life  in  earnest.  He  was  reared  in  the 
Christian  religion  by  his  parents,  who  were  rich  and  noble ; 
but  at  an  early  age  he  refused  to  be  instructed  in  secular 
subjects,  fearing  to  come  in  contact  with  children  of  corrupt 
morals.  St.  Augustine  thinks  he  neither  knew  how  to  read 
nor  write,  nor  did  he  speak  any  language  but  the  Egyptian. 
This  writer  says  (Doct.  Christ.,  Par.  2)  that  Anthony,  whom 
he  calls  a  holy  and  perfect  man,  was  reputed  to  have  learned 
the  Bible  by  heart,  without  knowing  his  letters,  and  solely 
from   having  heard   it  read.      Nevertheless,  St.  Augustine 

says  that  those  who  have  learned  to  read  ought  not  to  regard 

»  ■ 

♦  The  principal  sources  from  whence  the  lives  of  these  two  saints  are 
to  be  drawn  are  :  The  Vita  Patrum  of  the  Jesuit  Rosweyde  ;  the  Acta 
Sanctcrum^  Bollandus ;  Hierofiimus,  Opera^  torn,  4 ;  Bulteau,  I/tst, 
Manast,  iP  Orient y  Sancti  Athemuii  Opera. 
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this  man's  life  as  reproaching  them  with  having  undertaken 
a  useless  task.  St.  Athanasius,  who  knew  him  well,  also 
says  (Opera,  torn.  2)  that  St  Anthony  did  not  know  the  alpha- 
bet, and  that  meditation  was  his  only  Bible  commentary. 
Evagre  reports  that  a  philosopher  once  asked  this  saint  how 
he  managed  to  get  along  without  the  consolation  which  oth- 
ers found  in  reading.  Anthony  replied  that  nature  was  bis 
book. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  left  an  orphan,  with  a  young 
sister,  of  whom  he  assumed  the  care.     Scarcely  six  months 
had  passed  away,  however,  when,  going  one  day  into  a  church, 
he  heard  this  passage  from  the  Scriptures :  "  If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect^  go  and  sell  tl)at  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 
thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come  and  follow 
me."     He  took  these  words  to  himself,  and  went  and  distrib- 
uted his  heritage  among  his  neighbors.     A  large  sum  was 
realized  from  the  sale  of  his  personal  property.     The  greater 
part  of  this  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  reserved  the  rest  for  his 
sister ;  but  hearing  this  command  in  the  church,  **  Take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,"  he  bestowed  the  balance  upon  a 
few  destitute  people,  and  placing  his  sister  in  the  hands  of 
some  Christian  women,  who  were  also  ascetics  it  is  probable, 
he  fled  to  a  desert  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  taking  for  his 
example  an  old  hermit  who  had  lived  for  some  time  at  a  short 
distance  from  a  neighboring  village.     In  the  solitude  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  maCnual  labor  and  in  prayer.     Now  and 
then  he  visited  other  anchorites,  receiving  instruction  from 
them,  and  noticing  in  which  virtue  each  excelled,  in  order 
that  he  might  imitate  them  in  their  austerities  and  mortifica- 
tions.    His  biographers  say  that  the  devil  could  not  tolerate 
so  great  an  excess  of  zeal  in  one  of  such  a  tender  age,  and 
immediately  he  set  before  the  saint's  imagination  the  fortune 
which  he  had  given  up.  the  sister  whom  he  had  abandoned, 
the  ambition  and  the  hopes  which  he  had  resigned.      He 
had   no  sooner  dissipated   these   temptations   by  continual 
prayer,  when  impure  thoughts  began  to  torment  him  day  and 
night.     These  also  he  surmounted,  so  that  at  last  the  devil, 
who  appeared   to   him  in  the  form  of  a  black  infant,  was 
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forced  to  confess  that  he  was  the  spirit  of  concupiscence.  He 
now  increased  his  austerities.  He  remained  awake  oftentimes 
all  night.  He  ate  but  once  a  day,  at  sunset,  and  then  only 
bread  and  salt  His  bed  was  a  mat  or  the  bare  ground, 
but  he  never  besmeared  his  body  with  oil,  a  practice  which 
was  regarded  at  that  time  as  a  very  great  austerity.  In  warm 
weather  one  can  well  imagine  its  discomforts.  But  Anthony 
began  to  regard  the  proximity  of  his  native  village  as  a  posi- 
tive hindrance  to  his  advancement  in  spiritual  perfection,  so 
one  day  he  went  to  a  distance  and  took  up  his  abode  in  one 
of  those  abandoned  tombs  which  were  then  so  numerous  in 
Egypt.  But  here  the  evil  spirit  that  had  tormented  his  im- 
agination before  now  assailed  him  bodily,  beat  him  in  a  cruel 
manner,  and  left  him  bruised  and  bleeding  on  thf  ground. 
His  friends  who  came  the  next  day  to  bring  him  food  found 
him  stretched  upon  the  earth  in  a  swoon.  They  took  him 
in  their  arms,  and  had  proceeded  a  short  distance  towards 
the  nearest  village,  where  they  thought  to  dress  his  wounds, 
when  the  saint  revived  again  and  besought  them  to  take  him 
back  into  the  tomb.  They  left  him  there  ;  but  although  he 
was  unable  to  stand  upon  his  feet  on  account  of  the  bruises 
which  he  had  received,  he  defied  the  demons,  and,  seated 
upon  the  ground,  he  assailed  them  violently.  Soon  he  heard 
a  great  noise ;  the  tomb  was  shaken ;  the  walls  were  rent 
asunder.  Then  demons  entered  under  the  forms  of  monsters 
and  frightful  animals.  But  as  he  held  out  against  them  all,  a 
ray  of  light  dissipated  these  spirits  of  darkness ;  his  pains 
ceased ;  the  tomb  was  re-established,  and  he  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  which  promised  to  assist  him  always  and  make 
his  name  celebrated  in  all  the  earth.  He  lived  in  this  tomb 
fifteen,  some  say  twenty,  years. 

But  Anthony  was  still  too  near  the  abodes  of  man,  so  he 
abandoned  his  sepulchre  and  retired  to  the  mountains.  The 
devil  set  a  good  many  traps  for  him  on  his  way.  He  ap- 
pealed first  to  his  avarice,  and  made  a  silver  plate  appear 
before  him  in  the  pathway.  Anthony  passed  hurriedly  by, 
and  it  vanished  into  smoke.  Satan  thought  our  saint  would 
pick  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  it  as  alms,  but  he 
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reckoned  without  his  host.  A  little  further  on  Anthony  saw 
a  large  qyantity  of  gold  ;  he  passed  it  by,  however,  and  hasten- 
ing along  he  found  at  last  upon  a  mountain  top  an  old  castle 
long  since  abandoned  and  now  the  abode  of  wild  animals, 
who  took  to  flight  the  moment  that  he  entered  at  the  door. 
Here  the  saint  resolved  to  live.  Having  laid  in  provisions 
for  six  months,  he  barred  the  door,  and  his  friends  who  came 
to  visit  him  were  forced  to  remain  outside,  oftentimes  several 
days  and  nights,  for  he  refused  to  admit  or  even  speak  with 
them.  Twice  a  year  some  one  came  and  threw  a  quantity  of 
food  through  an  open  place  in  the  roof.  He  passed  thus 
twenty  years  in  this  retreat. 

But  during  all  this  time  the  number  of  those  who  wished 
to  lead  an  ascetic  life  rapidly  increased.  Hundreds  of  them 
came,  as  to  their  Mecca,  and  dwelt  in  the  caves  and  holes 
around  the  castle  where  St  Anthony  had  taken  up  his  abode. 
Some  of  these  mountains  were  perforated  in  every  direction 
with  cells  excavated  by  the  Egyptians  long  before,  and  used 
by  them  as  sepulchres  for  their  dead.  They  were  empty 
now,  and  the  monks  regarded  them  as  a  favorite  resort ;  for 
they,  too,  had  ceased  to  be.  This  multitude  besought  An- 
thony to  become  their  spiritual  father,  but  he  ignored  their 
existence ;  he  refused  to  open  his  door  to  them  ;  and  athough 
the  mountain,  like  a  huge  honey-comb,  swarmed  with  monks 
drawn  thither  by  his  reputation  for  sanctity,  he  lived  on  in 
the  most  profound  solitude..  He  was  buried  alive.  Was 
he  not  dead  to  the  world.?  Why  should  they  disturb  his 
rest  ? 

Persecution  raged  with  maddening  fury  in  the  cities. 
Thousands  fled  to  the  desert.  The  throng  around  our 
.saint's  retreat  increased  from  month  to  month,  from  year 
to  year.  What  a  mustering  of  misery.  Men  lived  like 
beasts  of  the  field ;  they  burrowed  in  the  earth.  The  moun- 
tain was  alive  :  it  breathed,  it  moved.  At  night,  it  resembled 
a  hornet's  nest  while  the  young  still  look  more  like  worms 
than  insects  :  it  pulses,  it  is  alive  with  life.  At  sunrise,  when 
the  monks  poured  forth  from  their  cells,  it  called  to  mind  an 
ant-hill  with  its  teeming  occupants.     Great  God,  what  is  the 
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mysterj'  of  this  immortal  soul  with  which  thou  hast  endowed  ^ 
us? 

Finally,  they  threatened  to  break  in  his  door  if  he  did  not 
come  out  to  them.  The&  Anthony  sallied  forth  and  became 
the  father  of  a  multitude  of  ascetics  who  inhabited  Egypt 
Part  of  them  took  up  their  abode  near  by  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Nile,  at  a  place  called  Pisper;  the  rest  were  gathered 
upon  the  west  bank  of  the  river  near  the  city  of  Asinoa,  to- 
day Suez,  a  name  which  one  constantly  meets  in  monkish 
annals. 

Thus  it  was  that  about  A.D.  305  the  first  monasteries  were 
founded  by  this  saint.  He  frequently  addressed  his  disci- 
ples and  gave  them  instruction  with  regard  to  their  mode  of 
life.  In  this  manner  they  became,  we  are  told,  "  like  angels 
on  earth." 

About  the  year  311  persecution  broke  out  again  under  the 
tyrant  Maximus.  Anthony,  burning  with  a  desire  for  mar- 
tyrdom, left  the  desqt,  —  to  which  others  had  fled  to  escape 
it, —  and  went  to  Alexandria.  He  visited  the  "  confessors  " 
in  prison,  and  when  Christians  were  to  be  tried  for  their  reli- 
gion he  attended  the  trial,  and  by  his  presence  inspired  thera 
with  the  determination  not  to  renounce  their  faith.  Every 
one  knew  him,  and  the  weakest  became  strong  to  die  when 
he  was  nigh.  He  accompanied  the  condemned  to  execution, 
and  the  victims  forgot  the  torments  of  the  stake.  He  courted 
martyrdom,  but  the  authorities  resolved  not  to  gratify  him. 
His  presence,  however,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  accused 
and  condemned  that  the  judge  issued  an  order  forbidding  all 
monks  to  be  present  in  the  court.  The  next  day  Anthony 
washed  his  robe,  which  was  made  of  white  cloth,  and  took  the 
highest  seat  in  the  tribunal,  so  that  he  was  seen  by  all.  But 
God,  who  had  reserved  him  to  instruct  the  solitaries  of  the 
desert,  did  not  permit  him  to  suffer  martyrdom. 

After  the  persecution  had  ceased  he  went  and  shut  himself 
into  his  castle  again,  and  refused  to  see  those  who  came  to 
him  to  be  healed,  for  he  had  worked  many  miracles.  Numbers 
remained  seated  for  days  upon  the  bare  ground  outside  the 
monastery,  praying  with  faith.      Finally,  desiring  to  escape 
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from  the  seductions  of  vanity  to  which  so  much  reverence 
constantly  subjected  him,  and  longing  on  this  account  for  his 
old  solitude,  he  resolved  to  escape  into  Upper  Eg>'pt  where 
he  was  as  yet  unkno^i^^.  As  he  was  ignorant  of  the  ro'jtc  to 
be  pursued  he  joined  a  company  of  Saracens  who  made  stated 
journeys  in  that  direction.  He  traveled  with  them  three  days 
and  three  nights,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  arrived  at  a 
very  high  mountain.  Here  he  took  up  his  abode  near  a 
spring  which  was  shaded  by  a  few  palm-trees.  The  Saracens 
gave  him  some  bread,  and  always  passed  that  way  as  they 
went  and  came  expressly  to  supply  him.  —  a  humanity  whidi 
his  disciples  seldom  practiced  towards  heretics,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  I^Iohammedans.  This  mountain  was  at  a  day's  journey 
from  the  Red  Sea  and  bears  until  to-day  the  name  of  Col- 
zim,  or  St.  Anthonv's  MounL 

Anthony  did  not  leave  this  retreat  until  the  controversy 
broke  out  between  Athanasius  and  Anus,  when  he  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  the  former,  to  whom  he  attached  himself 
in  a  bond  of  friendship  which  lasted  until  Athanasius  died. 

Sl  Anthony  is  said  to  have  worked  a  great  many  niira- 
cles ;  be  he":d  several  discussions  with  the  philosophers  of  his 
day,  and  always  covered  them  with  confusion.  The  Emperor 
Constantine  is  reputed  to  have  written  to  hira  relative  to  the 
Arian  contrcversv,  and  we  are  told  that  be  sent  in  return  a 
ver\-  earnest  plea  for  Athanasius. 

It  was  in  the  year  541,  or  thereabouts,  that  he  discovered 
St.  Paul  in  his  retreaL  His  most  famili2u-  dexil  came  to 
him  in  the  form  of  spiritual  pride :  but  the  voice  of  God  told 
him  one  night  that  there  was  a  man  far  out  in  the  desert  who 
had  lived  there  for  a  longer  rime  and  in  a  more  holv  manner 
than  he  had  Bumirg  with  a  desire  to  see  him.  Anthony  set 
out  upon  his  journey,  supporting  himself  upon  his  stafi^ — for 
he  was  then  abcut  ninety*  vears  old.  He  knew  not  whither 
he  went,  but  Gcd  led  him  on,  and  after  three  davs  of  exces- 
sive  tatiiT-e  he  arrived  before  the  cave  where  Paul  took  up 
his  aKvie  in  the  very  year  when  Anthony  was  bom.  The 
enunstnce  to  the  cave  was  so  dark  that  Anthonv  could  not  sec 
lus  wmy  be^>re  him      He  stepped  lightly,  pausing  now  and 
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then  to  listen,  when  at  last  he  caught  sight  of  a  faint  light 
in  the  distance.  Quickening  his  pace  incautiously,  he  struck 
his  foot  against  a  rock  with  so  much  force  that  Paul  heard 
the  noise  and  closed  his  door,  which  had  been  open  until  then, 
Anthony  prostrated  himself  upon  the  earth  and  remained 
there  a  long  time,  begging  the  hermit  to  admit  him.  "  You 
know,"  said  he,  "  who  I  am,  where  I  come  from,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit.  I  do  not  deserve  to  see  you,  it  is  true  ;  but 
nevertheless  I  shall  not  leave  this  spot  until  my  eyes  have 
beheld  you.  I  will  sooner  die  at  your  door  and  let  you  bury 
my  body  here." 

"  Threats  should  not  accompany  petitions/'  answered  Paul 
at  last.  "  But  why  should  you  be  surprised  that  I  refuse  to 
see  you  if  you  are  come  resolved  to  die  so  near  me  ?  **  Then 
with  a  smile  he  opened  the  door ;  and  they  embraced,  calling 
each  other  by  his  name,  although  neither  had  ever  heard  that  of 
the  other  pronounced  before.  After  having  knelt  in  prayer, 
they  exchanged  the  kiss  of  peace,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  early  church,  and  then  Paul  asked  for  information  con- 
cerning the  human  race.  Did  they  build  houses  »till  in  the 
cities  ?  What  king  ruled  the  world  ?  What  wa»  the  condi- 
tion of  the  church  ?     Had  tyrants  ceased  to  persecute  it  ? 

It  was  during  this  conversation  that  a  raven,  which  every 
day  for  sixty  years  had  brought  half  a  loaf  of  bread  to  Paul, 
now  brought  a  whole  one  for  the  dinner  of  these  two  Aaint», 
A  dispute  immediately  arose  between  them  as  to  who  sh#iild 
break  the  loaf.  Paul  insisted  that  Anthony  shoulfl,  urging 
his  right  as  guest  But  Anthony  declared  that  Paul  fihouU] 
do  it,  since  he  was  the  oldest.  Finally,  like  Alexander'^ 
famous  adventure  with  the  Gordian  knot,  they  st^rcec]  thnt 
each  should  take  hold  of  one  end  of  the  loaf  and  pnH,  after 
a  thanksgiving  custom,  until  it  broke.  Then,  having  drank 
a  little  water  from  the  spring  which  flowe/^1  within  the  cave 
they  passed  the  night  in  prayer. 

At  daybreak,  St,  Paul,  conscioti.^  that  his  h<'>uf  wa<%  ni^h, 
said  to  Sl  Anthony  that  he  had  known  a  long  time  fbaf  such 
a  person  lived  in  the  desert,  TWI  havinsf  promi?^/|  that  he 
should  see  him  ;  and  now  that  bis  time  to  die  ha<l  come,  he 
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felt  sure  that  St.  Anthony  had  been  sent  to  bury  him.  The 
latter,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  prospect  of  losing  so 
great  a  treasure  in  this  summary  manner,  besought  the  her- 
mit to  take  him  with  him.  Paul,  in  order  to  spare  Anthony 
the  sorrow  which  his  death  would  cause  him,  asked  him  to 
go  and  get  the  mantle  which  Athanasius  had  given  to  his 
great  friend,  the  Father  of  the  Cenobites,  and  wrap  his  body 
in  it 

St.  Anthony,  astonished  at  these  words,  for  he  had  never 
told  Paul  anything  about  this  mantle,  thought  he  saw  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  again  incarnate,  before  him.  He  forgot  now 
all  his  grief  at  the  thought  of  separation,  and  hastened  back 
to  his  monastery,  where  he  arrived  in  so  short  a  time  that  it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  suppose  another  miracle  per- 
formed by  him  ;  for  the  old  man  had  been  exhausted  and  ema- 
ciated by  long  fasts  and  midnight  vigils.  Two  of  his  disci- 
ples ran  out  to  meet  him  and  inquired  where  he  had  been  for 
so  long  a  time.  But  completely  absorbed  in  what  he  had 
seen,  and  intently  bent  upon  returning  speedily,  he  muttered 
only  in  reply,  "  Oh,  miserable  sinner  that  I  am,  I  am  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  a  monk !  I  have  seen  Elijah,  I  have  seen  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  I  have  seen  Paul  in  paradise." 
He  refused  to  make  any  further  explanation,  and  taking  the 
mantle  he  hurried  away  into  the  desert.  Some  of  his  disci- 
ples, following  along  a  short  distance,  besought  him  to  tell 
them  what  he  had  seen  ;  but  he  replied,  "  There  is  a  time  to 
speak,  and  there  is  a  time  to  keep  silent." 

He  did  not  stop  to  eat,  but  hastened  away.  '  Before  he  had 
proceeded  far,  however,  he  saw  the  soul  of  Paul,  radiant  with 
light,  mounting  into  the  heavens  and  surrounded  by  angels, 
prophets,  and  apostles.  Prostrating  himself  upon  the  earth 
and  throwing  sand  upon  his  head,  he  cried  out,  his  voice 
broken  with  sobs,  "  Oh,  Paul !  why  do  you  leave  me  ?  I  have 
not  said  adieu.  Why  should  I  have  known  you  so  late,  only 
to  lose  you  so  soon  ?  '*  The  rest  of  the  way  he  seemed  to  fly ; 
and  when  he  arrived  at  the  cave  he  saw  the  hermit,  who  was 
kneeling  upon  the  earth,  his  head  raised,  and  his  hands  ex- 
tended towards  heaven.     At  first,  Anthony  thought  that  be 
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was  engaged  in  prayer ;  so  he  knelt  and  prayed  too,  but  after 
a  short  time,  noticing  that  Paul  did  not  sigh,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, he  knew  that  he  was  dead.  He  clasped  him  in  his  arms, 
and,  wrapping  the  body  in  his  mantle,  he  chanted  a  psalm, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  church. 

As  he  had  nothing  with  which  to  dig  a  grave.  Divine  Prov- 
idence sent  two  lions  which  came  from  a  remote  part  of  the 
,  forest,  and  crouching  at  Paul's  feet  they  testified  their  sorrow 
by  low  moans.  Then,  flattening  their  tails  and  diligently  ap- 
plying their  claws,  they  scooped  out  a  hole  in  which  Anthony 
buried  the  body,  and  heaped  the  earth  above  it  according  to 
custom.  This  sad  duty  being  performed,  he  returned  to  his 
monastery,  carrying  with  him,  as  a  rich  prize,  the  robe  which 
Paul  had  worn  for  many  years,  having  made  it  himself,  out  of 
palm-leaves  braided  together.  Ever  after  at  Easter,  and  on 
other  solemn  occasions,  he  arrayed  himself  in  this  sacred 
garment.  St.  Jerome  wrote  the  life  of  Paul.  A  good  many 
years  afterwards  some  one  carried  his  body  to  Venice,  and 
from  there  it  was  taken  to  Hungary,  where  it  was  preserved 
iti  a  church  belonging  to  an  order  which  claims  him  as  its 
founder. 

It  is  probable  that  this  mantle  or  robe,  or  chasuble,  as  it  is 
called  by  different  writers,  which  St.  Paul  wore  was  square  in 
form,  like  a  quilt,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  through  which  the 
saint  thrust  his  head.  At  least  such  is  the  inference  that  we 
draw  from  several  pictures  of  the  Father  of  Hermits  which 
we  have  seen. 

We  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  we  indulge  here  in  ^ 
few  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  habiliments  worn  by 
the  early  monks.  The  majority  of  the  anchorites  in  the 
East  wore  hair-cloth,  as  they  found  upon  experiment  that 
this  made  them  the  most  uncomfortable.  Some  covered 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  sheep  or  goats.  Theodoret 
(Hist.  Relig.,  c.  i)  tells  us  of  a  hermit  who  wore  a  tunic  and 
also  a  mantle  made  of  coarse  goat-hair.  He  relates,  else- 
where, that  a  party  of  Jews  journeying  to  a  city  in  Syria 
were  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm  and  lost  their  way.  Trav- 
eling a  long  time  without  finding  a  shelter,  they  came  at  last 
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to  the  cave  of  an  anchorite  whose  appearance  was  frightful 
to  behold.     He  was  emaciated  by  hunger  and  exposure,  and 
he  wore  upon  his  shoulders  nothing  but  a  few  tattered  pieces 
of  goat-skin.     The  saint  welcomed  them  cordially,  however; 
and  after  they  had  rested  awhile,  he  gave  them  two  lions  by 
whom  they  were  conducted  until  they  struck  the  right  path 
'^gain.     Theodoret  also  speaks  (chap.  27)  of  a  solitary,  by  the 
name  of  Baradat,  whose  garb  was  still  more  remarkable.    It 
was  a  tunic,  made  of  heavy  skins,  which  covered  him  from 
head  to  foot     There  were  two  small  holes,  one  for  the  nose 
and  the  other  for  the  mouth,  so  as  to  permit  respiration.  There 
was  a  solitary  by  the  name  of  Zeno  who  gave  up  a  large  for- 
tune and  the  profession  of  arms,  and  then  retired  to  a  sepul- 
chre near  the  city  of  Antioch.      He  considered  new  skins,  no 
matter  how  bristling  or  heavy  they  might  be,  as  enervating 
and  effeminate  in  their  tendency,  and  thought  that  no  true 
man  of  God  would  ever  consent  to  wear  any  except  those 
that  were  old,  hard,  and  dirty.      Serapion  never  wore  any- 
thing but  a  shroud  or  a  strip  of  cloth  ;   hence  he  was  called 
the  "  sindonite."  *     When  linen  was  worn  it  was  usually  the 
color  of  mourning,  black  in  the  East  and  white  in  Egypt 
Finally,  Sulpitius  Severus  in  his  Dialogues  (I.,  c.  ii.)  quotes  a 
French  monk  who  had  been  in  Egypt  and  stated  that  he  saw 
a  hermit  there  who  had  lived  in  one  of  the  caves  on  Mount 
Sinai  more  than  fifty  years,  with  no  other  covering  than  the 
long  hair  which  grew  upon  his  body,  and  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wild  animal.     The  anchorite  Gregory  passed 
thirty  years  in  the  desert  entirely  naked ;  and  another,  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned,  lived  sixty-two  years  in  the  same 
manner  in  a  cave  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  never  ate  anything 
but  herbs. 

St.  Anthony  lived  about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  St 
Paul.  He  died  the  seventeenth  of  January  356,  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  five.  Paul  was  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
when  he  died.     The  abstinence  which  these  old  saints  prac- 

♦  The  word  **  Sindon,"  now  nearly  if  not  quite  obsolete  in  our  lan- 
guage, is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  6tv6uv,  to  wind. 
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ticed  does  not  appear  to  have  shortened  their  lives.  It  would 
seem  that  in  those  days  the  less  a  man  ate  and  the  more  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  longer 
he  was  sure  to  live. 
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BY  F.  W.  HOLLAND. 

Major  Millinger,  in  his  "  Wild  Life  among  the  Koords,"  has 
given  the  latest  news  of  the  most  curious  sect  anywhere  known,  the 
supposed  worshipers  of  Satan.  They  are  named  Yezids,  and  num- 
ber nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  they  centre  around  the  grave  of 
Adi,  in  Koordistan,  where  they  hold  a  grand  annual '  festival,  as 
Layard  told  us  twenty  years  ago. 

Their. faith  is  exceedingly  simple,  resting  on  the  principle  of 
Zoroaster,  that  the  homage  of  the  soul  may  be  offered  either  to  the 
embodiment  of  all  goodness,  or  to  that  of  all  evil ;  and  the  reason 
for  their  strange  choice  is  said  to  be  that  Deity  is  so  merciful  he 
does  not  need  propitiation ;  but  the  great  Enemy  is  so  malicious 
that  everything  must  be  done  to  appease  his  spite.  Though  they 
never  name  his  name,  he  is  known  among  them  as  Sheitan,  —  that 
is,  Satan,  —  and  Melek  el-Kut,  or  Melek  Tauss,  signifying  "  angel 
peacock,'"  intimating  that  vanity  was  the  cause  of  this  great  angePs 
fall.  It  is  on  account  of  this  exacting  nature  of  the  great  enemy 
they  are  said  to  offer  him  profoundest  homage,  to  bear  up  the 
image  of  a  peacock  whenever  they  pray,  the  priest  even  employing 
it  to  give  his  benediction.  He  is  still  supposed  to  be  waging  war 
with  Deity,  and  likely  to  come  out  even  at  last  from  the  terrible 
contest,  and  find  his  way  back  to  heaven.  The  worst  curse  they 
can  utter  upon  any  enemy  is,  "  May  you  die  in  blue,"  —  the  color 
being  detestable  to  them  as  a  reminder  of  the  place  from  whence 
this  great  rebel  leader  fell.  They  have,  by  popular  report,  daily 
devotions,  quarterly  fasts,  and  a  grand  gathering  once  a  year 
around  a  bottomless  pit,  where  they  sacrifice  sheep,  arms,  dresses, 
coins,  to  the  dark  divinity,  and  finish  up  with  a  midnight  dance 
which  is  said  to  be  consummated  by  truly  infernal  orgies. 
8 
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Not  very  long  ago  a  similar  meeting  was  believed  to  be  held  br 
the  European  votaries  of  the  DeviL  And  the  most  ingeniocs  ooc- 
jecture  connected  with  witchcraft  is  that  the  rumor  of  soch  meet- 
ings grew  out  of  the  secret  conventions  of  heretics;  which,  in 
times  of  persecution,  were  of  necessity  held  under  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness, in  lonely  places,  and  with  such  expressions  of  aaection  as 
might  be  easily  charged  with  criminality. 

These  Yezids  or  Yezidis  are  really  a  noble  body  of  moi,  eIce^ 
lent  riders  and  steady  fighters,  naturally  polite  and  exceedingly 
hospitable,  anxious  to  escape  Turkish  conscriptions  because  they 
detest  the  persecuting  Mussuhnans,  and  hopeful  of  the  distant 
future  when  they  expect  salvation  through  the  reconciliation  of  all 
things  to  God. 

But  the  most  remarkable  hd  is,  they  freely  welcomed  Layaid  to 
their  grand  annual  sol^nity,  which  Major  Millinger  did  not  wit- 
ness, and  no  part  of  it  was  addressed  to  Satan,  nor  was  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  any  gloomy  abyss.  Three  things  only  struck 
Layard's  attention :  the  great  abundance  of  joyous,  instrumental 
music ;  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  at  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi ;  and 
the  passing  of  the  right  hand  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp  whidi 
was  rubbed  upon  the  forehead  and  touched  upon  children.  And 
several  things  (besides  their  courage  and  their  beauty)  lead  us  to 
the  belief  that  they  have  been  misrepresented  to  excuse  the  terrible 
persecutions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  No  man  of  them 
has  recanted  ;  of  course  no  man  has  ever  turned  "  state's  evidence." 
Their  only  poem  which  has  been  translated  is  praise  of  Adi  as  the 
vicegerent  of  God.  They  certainly  revere  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  especially  the  Old.  They  baptize  as  Christians,  cir- 
cumcise as  Jews,  reverence  the  sun  like  Sabeans,  seek  no  converts, 
die  cheerfully  for  their  religion,  and  are  probably  a  genuine  relic  of 
the  ancient  Chaldeans. 

Some  years  ago  they  were  very  powerful ;  but  because  they  were 
not  "  Masters  of  the  Book," —  that  is,  did  not  swear  by  Koran  or 
Bible,  —  a  war  of  extermination  was  waged  against  them.  Turkish 
irregulars  were  let  loose  upon  them  to  steal  their  back  pay,  whole 
villages  were  swept  away,  and  thousands  were  driven  into  Russian 
territor}',  as  other  thousands  were  suffocated  in  caves,  and  their 
children  sold  into  slavery.  Of  late,  the  British  Minister  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte  has  secured  them  some  relief,  and  they  are  prosper- 
ing as  much  as  anything  can  in  a  Turkish  province. 
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The  community  have  been  startled  at  ho  distant  interval 
by  events  occurring  at  two  of  our  most  prominent  academies. 
By  one  of  these  events  a  venerated  teacher  was  suddenly 
stricken  down  in  the  very  building  consecrated  by  his  long 
and  faithful  labors,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  about  to 
instruct  a  class  on  the  morning  of  a  Sabbath  day.  In  the 
other  case  thousands  were  affected  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  edifice  where  they  had  received  their  preparatory  educa- 
tion, had  been  laid  in  ashes.  The  passing  generation  of  stu- 
dents have  many  pleasant  associations,  and  not  a  few  sacred 
recollections,  connected  with  these  institutions. 

It  seems  a  fit  occasion  to  say  a  word  of  this  class  of  semi- 
naries. Without  disparaging  other  schools  which  in  so  many 
instances  have  taken  their  places,  we  are  constrained  in  jus- 
tice to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  academy. 

Our  high  schools  are  now  receiving  a  larger  and  prepon- 
derating share  of  public  favor,  and  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
they  merit.  Yet  the  academy  has  certain  advantages  that 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

As  a  rule,  the  number  of  students  is  not  as  large  as  that  of 
the  high  schools  in  our  populous  places.  An  opportunity  is 
thus  afforded  for  that  direct  individual  instruction  and  per- 
sonal influence  so  desirable,  and  yet  so  seldom  perfectly 
attained.  Prof.  Agassiz  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  great 
defect  of  our  public  schools  is  that  they  are  too  crowded,  and 
that  their  true  success  would  never  be  reached  until  the 
number  under  one  teacher  was  reduced  at  least  to  fifty.  We 
want  our  schools  of  such  size  that  each  scholar  shall  feel 
the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  If  he  is  fit  for  his 
vocation,  that  influence  will  be  greater  than  every  other 
instrument  in  their  culture.  No  one  can  doubt  that  instruc- 
tion, to  be  of  the  best  quality,  must  be  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual  mind.  This  is  what  gives  such  power  to  the  educa- 
tion  in  some  of  the   English   schools  and  colleges.     The 
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custom  of  employing  private  tutors,  either  to  supplement  the 
general  instructions,  or  as  an  exclusive  method,  is  very  preva- 
lent abroad.     Doubtless  it  is  attended  with  some  evils,  but 
its  great  principle,  that  of  the  thorough  personal  influence  of 
the  teacher,  can  never  be  overestimated. 
.   In  a  moral  aspect,  the  system  I  speak  of  is  of  eminent 
value.     It  furnishes  a  substitute  for  that  excessive  emulation 
which  is  so  detrimental  to  character,  and  yet  is  of  necessity 
relied  upon  in  very  large  institutions  of  learning.     It  will  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  the  scholar  is  hereafter  to  live  and  act 
amid  competitions  and  emulations,  and  why  not  use  their 
stimulus  in  his  preparatory  schools  ?    For  the  very  reason 
that  society  fosters  this  spirit  at  every  turn,  and  our  political 
life  is  rife  with  it,  I  would  not  excite  but  check  it  in  child- 
hood and  youth.     We  have  enough  of  envy  and  jealousy,  of 
bitterness  and  resentment  in  our  community,  without  sowing 
their  seeds  in  the  schoolroom.     Far  better  awaken  a  love  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  an  appetite  for  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  a  life-long  thirst  for  the  development  of  our 
noblest   powers  and  capacities.     All   this   comes   naturally 
from  the  personal  influence  of  a  good  teacher,  one  of  a  high 
moral  as  well  as  mental  tone. 

We  have  many  excellent  instructors  in  our  high  and  gram- 
mar schools ;  none,  in  many  cases,  could  be  better.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  accomplish  so  much  under  the  disad- 
vantages from  which  they  sometimes  suffer.  In  a  good  acad- 
emy, such  as  we  often  had  in  the  past  generation,  the  influ- 
ences I  would  encoufage  were  most  happily  exerted.  "  The 
Preceptor"  exercised  in  such  instances  a  sort  of  magnetic 
power  over  the  comparatively  small  circle  of  his  scholars. 
He  inspired  them  with  a  love  of  study  ;  he  secured  the  affec- 
tion of  his  whole  charge ;  they  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
his  word  ;  he  was  in  many  cases  their  ideal  of  a  Christian 
gentleman,  mild  yet  firm  in  his  discipline,  allowing  large 
liberties  to'  his  pupils,  privileges  which  they  never  abused. 
Under  his  gentle  sway  their  minds  were  liberally  cultivated, 
and  at  the  same  time  their  hearts  Were  developed  aright, 
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their  habits  took  a  right  turn,  and  the  whole  character  was 
established  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis. 

The  academy  lays  the  foundation  for  some  of  the  best 
acquaintances  and  the  strongest  friendships  of  all  succeeding 
years.  Its  narrow  circle  quickens  many  generous  affections, 
and  leaves  behind  it  associations  and  memories  which  are  a 
treasure  to  one  through  life.  Whatever  influences  may  sep- 
arate us  in  the  world,  back  of  all  subsequent  experiences,  we 
turn  to  those  happy  days.  No  man  of  any  tolerable  sensi- 
bility, however  elevated  in  position,  or  advanced  in  attain- 
ments, can  fail  to  revert  with  joy  to  the  old  scenes  of  his 
early  learning,  and  to  welcome  ever  ^fter  those  \yho  shared 
with  him  its  golden  opportunities. 

The  permanence  of  the  instructors  of  our  academies  is 
another  element  of  good.  Many  an  Abbot  or  a  Taylor  we 
can  find  in  the  long  lines  of  these  tried  and  faithful  servants. 
The  tenure  of  their  office  was  not  subject  to  popular  caprice, 
nor  to  the  prejudices  or  undue  preference  for  other  candi- 
dates in  some  unjust  member  of  a  school  committee.  Their 
position  was,  in  many  instances,  regarded,  like  that  of  a  min- 
ister, as  for  life  ;  and  seldom  did  they  leave  their  post  except 
from  their  own  determined  purpose.  Class  after  class  they 
prepared  and  sent,  with  few  final  rejections,  to  our  colleges, 
or  dismissed  with  a  ripe  culture  to  the  active  duties  of  prac- 
tical life.  Generation  after  generation  even  sometimes  went 
forth  from  their  halls  with  a  perpetual  benediction  upon 
teacher  and  school. 

And  not  the  living  teacher  alone,  but  the  very  building 
where  we  enjoyed  his  instructions,  is  hence  hallowed  in  mem- 
ory. If  it  stands  on  through  our  manhood,  we  love  to  revisit 
the  old  structure,  and  call  up  then  and  there  the  faces  of  the 
companions  of  our  boyhood.  And,  should  devouring  flames 
lay  its  walls  in  ruins,  we  would  fain  go  to  the  spot,  like  the 
Jew  mourning  over  his  fallen  temple,  and  pour  out  the 
lament,  "Our  holy  and  beautiful  house  where  our  fathers 
praised  thee  is  burned  up  with  fire;  and  all  our  pleasant 
things  are  laid  waste."     And  now  that  the  gold  has  become 
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dim  and  the  most  pure  gold  changed,  we  would  give  of  our 
substance,  and  exhort  others  to  a  like  offering,  to  rebuild 
with  pious  zeal  the  fallen  edifice,  that  our  sons  may  go  up 
thither  where  our  feet  were  once  led  in  the  ways  of  wisdom. 

Honor  to  the  noble  spirits  who  laid  the  foundations  of  these 
goodly  buildings.  They  rendered,  not  only  an  intellectual, 
but  often  a  moral  service  to  our  youth  for  which  we  cannot  be 
too  grateful.  They  often  *'  builded  better  than  they  knew." 
Among  the  many  benefactors  of  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  New  England,  I  think  the  man  who,  like  Phillips  or 
Dummer,  endows  an  academy  liberally,  providing,  as  he  is 
able,  both  for  building  and  instructor,  without  stint,  should 
be  held  by  us  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

These  remarks  have  been  prompted  largely  by  personal 
recollections  of  niy  own  experience  in  one  of  these  venerable 
institutions.  The  time  had  come  when  I  must  quit  my  dear 
home,  never  again  to  feel  that  my  heart  could  nestle  there  in 
abiding  peace.  With  a  few  natural  tears  I  part  from  my 
mother  and  realize  that  it  is  the  funeral  of  my  boyhood.  Six- 
teen long  miles  with  my  father,  in  the  well-worn  chaise,  brings 
me  to  a  village  "  beautiful  for  situation,"  in  the  midday  glow 
of  early  September.  But  everything  is  glaring  and  strange; 
these  are  new  faces  all :  for  even  my  room-mate  is  a  lad  from 
a  neighboring  town  whom  I  had  never  met  before.  We  arc 
introduced  to  the  Preceptor,  a  thin,  dark-skinned,  and  darker 
eyed  man,  who  receives  us  without  a  smile,  a  gift  which,  from 
his  constitutional  gravity,  he  seldom  gave  to  any  one.  A 
boarding-house  is  found,  pleasant  in  location  ;  but  shadows 
and  darkness  would  have  more  befitted  my  feelings.  The  next 
morning  we  enter  the  academy.  All  is  stiff  and  formal  and  re- 
served ;  classes  are  arranged  and  lessons  assigned  for  the 
afternoon.  But  my  mind  is  far  away ;  I  am  walking  up  the 
green  avenue  to  that  precious  homestead  ;  I  am  amid  the  cir- 
cle of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  my  lips  again  meet  that  dear 
mother's.  From  day  to  day  the  scene  is  photographed  on  the 
sensitive  heart ;  and  when  Saturday  morning  arrives,  my  room- 
mate, whose  homesickness  had  intensified  my  own,  seconds 
my  suggestion  that  we  set  our  faces  to  the  south,  and  walk  to 
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our  several  homes.  His,  being  some  miles  nearer  than  mine, 
is  reached  before  dark ;  but  I,  exhausted  and  in  the  depth  of 
night,  enter  the  house  of  an  old  acquaintance  and  friend,  and 
am  welcomed  to  shelter  until  a  new  day.  Before  the  Sab- 
bath bell  I  reach  my  father's  door,  and  break  upon  the 
&mily  like  one  from  the  dead.  That  was  a  Sun-day  in- 
d&d  to  my  craving  spirit  After  two  days'  happy  interviews 
with  my  nearest  kindred,  I  am  reconciled  to  return,  and, 
although  often  yearning  for  that  spot,  never,  at  any  subse- 
quent moment,  knew  that  primal  heart-ache  for  home. 

I  entered  with  zeal  on  my  studies,  and  found  my  teacher, 
as  all  who  were  earnest  for  progress  did,  a  kind  helper  and 
friend.  But  wo  to  the  urchin  who  was  remiss  in  application 
and  faltered  in  his  recitations.  The  lame  man,  unfortunately 
nervous  in  the  extreme,  would  then  plait  that  old-fashioned 
"  tunic  "  like  a  deft  seamstress,  and  so  throw  about  his  crutch 
as  to  endanger  the  head  of  the  offender. 

Let  me  here  speak  of  this  good  man  more  particularly ; 
and  I  shall  gather  some  traits  from  a  faithful  portrait  of  him 
recently  sent  me  by  one  for  many  years  an  inmate  of  his 
family.  He  was  born,  as  is  supposed,  in  1780,  although  no 
record  remains  of  that  fact,  the  town  records  having  been 
lost  by  fire.  In  his  boyhood  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
rendered  him  seriously  lame,  and,  being  of  a  studious  disposi- 
tion, he  resolved  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education.  He  en- 
tered Harvard,  and  belonged  to  the  far-famed  rebel  class  of 
1808,  a  sixth  part  of  which  did  not  receive  their  degrees  for 
a  long  period,  and  two  of  their  number  not  until  fifty-eight 
years  after.  This  class  contained  several  subsequently  dis- 
tinguished, as  Charles  Colesworth  Pinckney,  R.  H.  Dana, 
Sen.,  Gov.  Smith  of  Maine,  and  Prof.  Walter  Channing. 
Mr.  Groce  taught  the  Academy  at  Westford  fourteen  years, 
until  1822;  and  the  number  of  his  scholars,  which  seldom 
rose  so  high  as  fifty,  enabled  him  to  give  each  a  thorough 
personal  drill.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  never  em- 
ployed an  assistant,  except  for  a  few  weeks  during  two  years 
of  his  life.  In  181 7  he  read  law  a  short  time;  but  nature 
made  him  exclusively  for  a  teacher.    That  was  his  lot,  and  in 
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it  he  shone.  Students  came  from  far  and  near  to  enjoy  his 
instructions.  Prominent  on  the  roll  are  the  names  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Hosmer,  President  of  Antioch  College,  Gen.  Samuel 
Chandler  of  Lexington,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  now  of  Dorches- 
ter, Mr.  John  Fessenden,  the  first  scholar  in  his  class  and 
afterwards  tutor  in  the  college,  and  Mr.  John  Wright,  since  a 
leading  member  of  the  Worcester  bar. 

Mr.  Groce  had  a  sensitive  temperament  and  was  timid  in 
danger,  so  that  in  a  severe  thunder-storm  he  would  some- 
times dismiss  his  school.  Subject  to  depression  at  times  and 
occasionally  irascible,  he  was  yet  thoroughly  conscientious. 
He  was  a  close  observer  of  human  nature,  and  studied  the 
character  of  each  new  scholar,  that  he  might  adapt  his  in- 
structions to  every  peculiar  trait  He  possessed  a  clear 
mind,  and  was  an  acute  reasoner,  delighting  in  John  Locke. 
His  ward  tells  me  he  was  not  a  great  reader,  liked  writers 
of  Queen  Anne's  time,  looking  into  the  works,  perhaps  occa- 
sionally, of  Scott,  or  Cooper,  or  James  ;  and  so  averse  was  he 
to  writing,  that  my  friend  says  he  received  but  two  letters 
from  him  in  twenty-two  years.  Strict,  many  thought  stem,  in 
his  little  realm,  he  once  said  "  a  schoolmaster  should  be  a 
despot  in  his  schoolroom  ; "  he  was  yet  kind  to  indulgence  in 
his  family,  and  could  descend,  it  was  said,  at  times,  to  quite 
small  talk.  His  neighbors  often  consulted  him  for  his  sound 
judgment  and  good  common  sense. 

Although  not  deficient  in  other  branches,  he  shone  in  the 
classics.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars  were  as  familiar 
to  him  as  the  alphabet ;  and  in  English  Grammar  he  had  a 
system  of  his  own,  based  on  old  Alexander.  His  pronuncia- 
tion of  foreign  names  was  decidedly  original.  Some  of  his 
Boston  boys  would  be  struck  speechless  when,  in  the  read- 
ing of  "  Scott's  Lessons,"  he  substituted  his  own  pronuncia- 
tion of  names  of  Roman  artist's  for  theirs. 

His  sternness  of  thought  and  manner  were  doubtless  in- 
creased by  his  theological  views.  He  was  a  thorough  Calvin- 
ist,  and  although  he  never  joined  any  church,  when  the  peo- 
ple in  his  town  became  divided,  he  retained  his  connection 
with  the  Orthodox  Society.     Speaking  once  of  the  Unitari- 
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ans,  he  objected  to  their  system  that  "  it  robbed  Christ  of  his 
dignity  and  destroyed  the  value  of  the  atonement  made  by 
him."  He  believed  in  total  depravity,  and  thought  that  it 
required  an  infinite  atonement,  which  could  only  be  made  by 
a  being  of  infinite  perfections.  It  is  evident  that  the  corner- 
stone of  his  faith  was  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  man's  native 
and  total  depravity.  Mr.  Groce  was  not  a  strong  partizan, 
either  in  theology  or  politics,  although  he  called  himself 
orthodox,  and  gave  his  vote  with  the  Federal  party,  then  with 
the  Whigs,  and  finally  with  the  Republicans. 

On  leaving  the  academy  he  retired  to  a  farm,  and  continued 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  until  his  death  in  1856.  Al- 
though his  reserved  manners  kept  him  from  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  fellow-townsmen,  he  left  behind  him  a 
name  helS  in  the  highest  respect. 

The  annual  visit  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  in  Au- 
gust was  an  occasion  of  great  terror  to  the  students.  Among 
them  were  Judge  Prescott  of  Groton,  President  of  the  Board, 
the  venerable  Dr.  Hedge,  and  Professor  Willard  of  Harvard 
University,  the  latter  a  grave  and  wise,  although  kindly  man, 
who  sat  always  by  his  side.  The  examination  occupied  only 
one  day.  But,  conducted  before  those  revered  dignitaries, 
coming  from  the  mystic  and  renowned  shades  of  Harvard, 
and  with  great  strictness,  so  far  as  we  proceeded,  the  antici- 
pation of  it  was  fearful,  and  when  past,  our  hearts  beat  freer 
and  our  faces  beamed  with  their  old  joy. 

Among  the  trials  of  academy  life,  not  the  least  sometimes 
is  the  privation  of  proper  nutriment  for  the  body.  The  boy, 
in  his  rapid  growth,  requires  a  substantial  and  abundant 
supply  of  food.  Of  the  several  boarding-places  at  which  I 
stopped  during  my  preparation  for  college,  I  recollect  one  or 
two  where  I  was  absolutely  unfitted  for  study  by  my  suffer- 
ings from  hunger.  I  have  since  often  been  reminded  of  a 
speech  made  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  our  public  institutes  of 
education  by  a  worthy  man  who  kept  a  boarding-school  for 
boys.  "  I  am  troubled,"  said  the  speaker,  "  in  my  school  by 
nothing  more  than  the  deportment  of  my  scholars  at  the  ta- 
ble, particularly  in  regard  to  their  food.  I  am  alarmed,  Mr. 
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President,  at  the  quantity  of  food  they  consume."  This  same 
alarm  I  have  occasionally  detected  on  the  face  of  a  good  land- 
lord, but  we  were  too  sorely  pinched  in  our  rations  to  give 
any  grounds  for  such  apprehensions.  On  many  an  occasion 
I  would  rilsh  by  the  adjacent  bakery,  whose  fragrant  odors 
stirred  me  to  the  keenest  pain.  A  boy  cannot  but  suffer  in 
mind  as  well  as  body  from  being  placed  in  such  a  position. 
I  am  sure  the  foundation  was  there  laid  for  evils  from  which, 
in  a  moral  as  well  as  physical  regard,  I  have  never  recovereA 
The  poor  substitutes  of  confectionery,  to  which  a  boy  in  such 
circumstances  is  often  driven,  disorder  the  stomach  for  life. 
Important  as  a  good  teacher  is,  not  less  so  is  a  generous  diet 
I  would  demand  that  every  child  be  supplied  with  simple 
food  ;  but  the  supply  should  be  liberal  and  good. 

The  academy,  it  seems  to  me,  has  a  great  advantage  in 
securing  a  temporary  separation  from  home  in  one's  prelimi- 
nary education.  It  thus  gives  a  boy  self-reliance  and  manli- 
ness of  character.  It  prompts  him  to  begin  early  the  use  of 
the  pen  in  one  of  the  best  forms  of  composition.  This  exer- 
cise is  usually  a  terror  to  the  young ;  and  it  is  made  much 
more  so  by  the  indiscreet  methods  of  instruction  on  the 
subject.  We  set  the  boy  to  the  task  of  writing  on  some  ab- 
stract topic,  forgetting  that  these  are  the  last  subjects  the 
mind  is  able  to  grasp.  The  youth  is  thus  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  books  for  his  materials,  instead  of  being  taught,  as  he 
should  be,  to  express  in  simple  language  his  own  thoughts 
and  feelings.  I  have  preserved  the  first  piece  of  composition 
I  ever  wrote.  Its  stiff  and  formal  air  leaves  me  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  drawn  wholly  fron[\  my  own  reflections :  some 
of  it,  I  am  confident,  must  have  come  from  what  I  had  read 
on  the  subject.  Fortunately,  I  was  obliged,  by  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  family,  to  write  occasionally  home.  This  gave 
me  a  comparative  facility  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  which  no 
elaborate  composition  could  have  furnished. 

Then,  again,  by  correspondence  with  those  older  and  wiser 
than  myself,  I  received  many  hints  on  the  path  of  study  and 
duty,  which  personal  conversation  would  never  have  supplied. 
My  father  was  a  farmer,  whose  education  had  been  limited ; 
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and  yet  how  invaluable  were  some  of  his  suggestions,  ex- 
pressed in  simple  language  like  this :  "  I  write  a  few  lines  to 
you  which  I  hope  will  be  to  your  profit  and  satisfaction,  and 
shall  give  the  best  advice  I  am  capable  oC  The  first  is  to 
love  and  trust  in  God  ;  view  all  your  privileges  and  talents  as 
coming  from  him,  and  to  be  devoted  to  him.  Next,  let  uni- 
versal love  to  mankind  excite  you  to  do  all  the  good  in  your 
power.  I  hope  it  will  be  your  lot,  in  Providence,  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  many.  Cautiously  avoid  the  company  and 
conversation  of  unbelievers  and  misanthropes.  By  unbe- 
lievers I  do  not  mean  of  your  own  sect,  but  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  Christianity.  The  ways  of  religious  truth  are 
certainly  the  road  to  happiness,  both  in  this  and  the  world  to 
come."  In  another  letter  he  writes,  "  It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction I  hear  of  your  progress  in  study,  and  trust  that, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  you  will  reap  the  advantage  of 
your  application  through  life.  You  say  that  you  seldom  are 
out  of  your  study ;  perhaps  you  apply  too  closely  for  your 
health :  exercise  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
It  is  the  ardent  prayer  of  your  parents  that  they  may  always 
discharge  their  duty  to  their  children  with  fidelity ;  and  when 
they  see  their  children  walking  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  it  gives 
them  unspeakable  joy." 

My  parents  were  what  was  then  termed  "  moderately  ortho- 
dox," and  I  have  no  doubt  it  gave  them  great  pleasure  to 
know  that  I  was  attending  the  church  of  a  minister  who  was 
sound  in  the  faith.  The  Rev.  Mr.  B.  was  of  the  old  school  of 
divines,  a  thorough  Calvinist :  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not 
rank  among  the  Hopkinsians  of  the  day.  To  show  his  strict 
manner  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  that  he  was  a  true  Puri- 
tan, I  recall  that  he  r^arded  holy  time  as  banning  on  Sat- 
urday evening.  A  neighbor  once  asked  of  him  the  loan  of  his 
horse  to  go  to  mill  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  He  went  to 
his  door,  and  looking  up  to  the  sky,  said,  "  No :  I  am  afiraid 
the  sun  ^411  set  before  you  could  get  back."  He  was,  I  doubt 
not,  a  very  sincere  believer,  and  a  thoroughly  good  man. 
His  deportment  in  the  pulpit  was  grave  and  solemn,  but  he 
was  not  attractive  to  us  boys  of  the  academy.    Nature  bad 
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not  gifted  him  with  a  fertile  imagination,  and  his  logic  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  arguments  intended  to  sustain  the  W^- 
minster  Catechism.     His  sermons,  made  up  Largely  of  Scrip- 
ture quotations,  were  drawn  out  to  g^eat  length :  and  with 
an  unfortunate  voice,  highly  nasal,  and  degenerating  a:  tinses, 
especially  when  he  became  earnest,  to  a  whine,  his  ministra- 
tions failed  to  edify  his  youthful  hearersw     During  the  vaca- 
tions I  heard  a  dicerent  st}'Ie  of  preachers.     In  my  nanve 
town,  after  having  had*a  long  succession  of  Calvinistic  minis- 
ters,  the  people,  for  some  three  years,  had  been  endeavcrirg 
to  procure  one  of  more  liberal  sentiments^     I  enjoyed  bear- 
ing these  preachers  exceedingly.     The  contrast  with  what  I 
heard  when  at  school  was  most  refreshing,  and  the  more  so 
because  it  was  at  that  time  a  new  thir.g.     The  controversy 
between  Dr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  Channing  was  then  going 
on ;  and  faeiore  I  entered  college  the  community  were  elec- 
trified by  the  broad,  bold,  and  inspiring  sermon  of  Dr.  Cnan- 
ning  at  Baltimore.     After  hearing  a  long  series  of  cand;da:es, 
alternating  between   orthodox  and  liberal,  the  church  and 
societ)%  by  separate  votes,  united  in  the  choice  of  a  Unita- 
rian minister. 

It  seems  of  capital  importance  that  our  sons  should  enjoy 
the  privilege,  while  preparing  tor  college,  of  hearing  such 
preachers  as  will  bczh  interest  2iid  edify  them.  They  go 
from  home,  where  other  innuences.  domestic  and  social,  have 
guided  them  in  right  pathsw  Parental  instruction  and  exam- 
ple have  been  a  guard  tr:ci  evil  c:urses,  and  helped  to  keep 
them  in  the  way  of  a  Chnsrian  niith  and  practice.  In  the 
absence  of  some  of  these  helns  and  restraints,  we  should  sec 
to  i:  that  thev  have  ctrcorrunitv  to  hear  the  srospel  preached 
in  all  its  purity  and  attractivezessw  At  this  d-xrile  and  sus- 
ceptible period  of  liie.  let  them,  if  possible,  be  sure  o:  hearing 
a  gocc  preacher,  and  of  the  upbuilding  power  —  whether  they 
are  to  be  in  the  rank  of  teacher  or  scholar  —  of  a  well-consti- 
tuted Sunday  schocL  and  an  edif}ir.g  Bible-class.  The  foun- 
ders and  benefeictccs  cf  cur  academies  might  well  pour  out 
fiDcetjr  of  their  treasures  in  this  way.  not  only  to  store  and 
the  intellect,  but.  wh.it  is  of  still  higher  and  tran- 
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iding  moment,  to  set  up  the  pillars  of  character,  to  pro- 
for  the  instruction  of  the  heart,  to  secure  the  hearing  of 
istian  truth,  and  to  prepare  these  tender  minds  for  life's 
it  moral  university. 


SUNDAY. 

'ROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  JOSEPH  FREIHERR  VON  EICHENDORFF. 

The  night  was  scarcely  over, 
One  lark  alone,  with  song, 
Winged  the  still  air  along ; 
Whom  greets  that  early  rover  ? 

Above  the  house-top  bending. 
The  garden  trees  gazed  out, 
Far  o'er  the  land  about 
Expectant  glances  sending. 

The  flowers  together  banding, 
Like  troop  of  children  fair 
With  dew-pearls*  in  their  hair. 
In  /estal  garb  were  standing. 

Why  thus  yourselves  adorning. 

Ye  little  brides  ?  thought  I : 

One  looked  up  with  reply, 

"  Hush,  hush,  —  'tis  Sunday  morning  I 

"  E'en  now  the  bells  are  pealing : 
The  dear  God  soon,  we  know, 
Through  the  still  wood  will  go." 
With  awe  rejoiced  I,  kneeling. 

S.  C.  R. 
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THE   PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

FT    HIXXT  A>  XILXS,  D-D- 


Orx  Lord's  parables  con^rr::te  by  fir  tie  lirp^r  part  of 
his  reccrdec  words.  Xear>  aZ  the  sreat  trtitiLS,  d::'::*^.  aai 
prc-cises  he  gave  were  deliTered  iz  this  f:m-  It  is  t2se  cs- 
vc-cpe  i::  wncji  ne  ::.-ec  tnen  rr.  the  srcL.  cnr-irsczig  ::« 
ken:c-  vt  nis  rosre^  tre  settir^  :z  wiiz:i  zz-t  rear,  zz  pss: 
price  is  co-taizcd.  The  nioe  of  teaching  which  was  '^e 
re$*JLt  <::  his  choice  n:ist  sirelj  be  an  oh;ect  wrrthj  of  wet 
carefbl  sniy. 

Th*  rarahles  give  ::s  the  rres^hing  c:  Chris:.  Of  =:-ch  of 
th-e  rreatchi-z  tc.it  is  z.:w  heard  ann  the  r^zlrct  we  nir  sav 
that  it  is  "^ "*'*•'"■  r  hct  th'C  wrrd  of  tria—  the  I^^c  the  rhct>- 
rSc,  the  nmls  cf  naz.     Whr  shc:id  we  ccoe  t:«=:ether  oz 

c— CL-«-iT  ,»c  —ea.  a  rr.^.-  strcaik  *.■■  — >k.  — 2 •  ^^*      u--  nj  ^-'rc 

thin  th-e  average  wisdrn  an-i  grodness  ?    We  reed  t:=  bear 

^  —  t*^  *      ■     ^^    «  !■■  r        ^  .  ^aib  ^ -^  taM«     ■  ■       2*^M  «M»  •  ._  Sw  ^"^^         -^-     JL      ^tT^sT-t  - »  ^  ^m    ^^ 

*  •  ■    "  •  ^^  •    -  *  *  T  "  *' 

^  «  ^  m 

>-25  lit:  j.cif  :cIt  ::  inn-?iLir;  irc  11:15^5:.  ^nc  wii}:  iZ  lie 
x*T^  ri^^^V  im  ii»i  ir^'"^  sfiL^rc^  li^sjct  l2r"^i  AZiiiii^rcs*  in 
jTitx;  'j.r  hx  tie  saie  :c  this  sr^tisi  aod  be  crcziriared  w:± 

^  m  *  ^ 

T>je  oifinsxnc  re  tbe  rxr:  :l  iZ  siEisJrLte  cecvGe  wZ  be  no 
ttWii:.    L«  tie  sgc:.";ir  lecczr^  jLtise  rbe  fmcy,  i^ovt 
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the  mirth,  and  excite  admiration  as  much  as  it  can.  A  ser- 
mon is  for  a  world-wide  different  object.  It  is  to  show  us 
what  a  higher  than  man  reveals,  and  to  place  us  at  the  feet 
of  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  And  if  it  explains 
simply  and  sincerely,  with  reference  to  our  spiritual  needs^ 
Christ's  sermons,  the  messages  he  brought,  the  parables  he 
uttered,  this  is  instruction  which  all  ought  to  have,  and  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world  in  a  position  so  high  as  to  be  above 
the  need  of  receiving  it. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  one  of  his  books,  referring  to  the  large 
attendance  upon  preaching  generations  ago,  says  that  the 
sermon  then  took  the  place  occupied  in  part  by  periodical 
literature  now,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  belief  that  the 
sermon  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  "partly  edited  in  heaven." 
Some  pulpits  still  carry  that  authority  with  them.  Where  a 
preacher  looks  reverently  to  his  Master  and  Head,  some 
glimpses  of  a  divine  illumination  will  direct  the  thoughts  of 
his  hearers  there  also.  He  will  have  a  force  over  men's 
hearts  which  no  one  who  speaks  in  his  own  name  can  com- 
mand. Pulpits  which  are  a  mere  lecture  platform  may  for  a 
while,  by  the  display  of  rare  parts,  command  wide  attention ; 
but  no  wise  man  can  doubt  what  will  be  the  end  thereof. 
"If  a  man  abide  not  in  me  he  is  withered;"  and  in  how 
many  parishes  is  the  truth  of  these  words  seen  to-day  ? 

Perhaps  in  every  preceding  age  of  Christendom  preaching 
has  been  more  expository  than  it  is  now.  The  specimens  we 
have  of  the  sermons  of  the  primitive  church,  the  homilies  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  textual  discourses  so  common  with  our 
fathers  a  generation  or  two  ago,  all  were  aimed  to  unfold  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible.  But  if  of  the  preaching  at  the  pres- 
ent day  it  should  be  said  that  we  preach  not  so  much  the 
gospel  as  ourselves,  perhaps  the  charge  may  have  too  much 
of  truth  and  justice  in  it  to  make  it  easy  to  furnish  a  reply. 

We  preach  on  Subjects  rather  than  on  texts.  We  argu6 
out  a  point  in  morals  or  theology  rather  than  collect  the  rays 
of  light  on  that  matter  which  are  scattered  in  the  Scriptures. 
We  make  our  philosophies,  our  creeds,  the  controversies  of 
the  times,  or  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  the  topics  of  dis- 
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coarse,  and  not  a  line  o£  tbooght  suggested  by  evangelist  or 
apcsce.  And  brraise  senaoos  thirtr  or  forty  years  ago  were 
made  up  so  much  ct  mere  texts  of  Scripture  hastily  strung 
tcgecxer.  «e  hare  gone  into  the  other  extreme ;  and  whole 
sermons  wiH  sometimes  have  nodiing  of  the  Bible  about 
them,  except  a  Terse  ar  xht  beginning,  and  there  used  more 
as  a  mere  motto  than  anything  else. 

In  what  «e  have  oov  sasd  oor  ofafect  has  been  to  suggest  a 
plea  &>r  a  more  caref^  stcdy  of  the  parable.  And,  first  of 
aH.  «e  meet  me  qcesdoc^  Why  did  our  Lord  adopt  the  para- 
ble as  his  mean.-?  of  instmctioa  ? 

We  think  that  the  answer  wiiich  is  usually  given  to  this 
qoestioQ  hardly  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  It  is 
said  that  Jesus  simply  conlormed  to  the  fashion  of  his  age. 
Xo  doubt  the  parable  was  then  much  more  in  vogue  than  it 
b  now.  It  was  a  ^vorite  mode  of  instruction  with  most  of 
the  Oriental  nations ;  and.  although  we  meet  it  but  seldom  in 
the  Old  Testament^  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Hebrew 
literatiure  of  a  later  datei 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  therefore,  that  Jesus  did  conform  to 
the  ^hion  of  his  age.  Here  is  another  instance  of  many 
where  our  Lord  tell  gently  and  quietly  into  the  customs  of 
his  timesw  He  a&cted  no  singularity.  In  his  dress,  in  his 
mode  of  living,  in  his  speech,  there  was  nothing  that  out- 
wardly marked  him  and  separated  him  from  others.  His 
whole  lite  appears  so  peculiar  compared  with  the  customs  of 
our  times  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  it  stood  out  in  like 
contrast  with  the  customs  of  his  times.  But  herein  we  fall 
into  a  mistake.  A  contemporary  Jew  saw  nothing  in  Jesus 
that  outwardly  distinguished  him  from  anybody  else. 

But  it  is  not  necessary-  to  think  that  a  conformity  to  pre- 
vailing use  w^  the  only  reason,  or  the  highest  reason,  with 
our  Lord  to  select  the  form  of  the  parable.  He  saw  that  it 
had  an  intrinsic  and  permanent  fitness  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing his  gospel  to  the  world:  Several  circumstances  illus- 
trate this  fitnessw 

He  wished  to  have  his  words  sink  deep  into  the  memory  of 
man.    A  story  is  what  we  all  most  easily  remember.     Of  the 
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lecture  you  heard  last  week  you  may  not  recall  anything  ex- 
cept the  anecdotes  brought  in  as  illustrations,  and  if  they 
were  pertinent  and  striking  it  is  almost  impossible  to  forget 
them.  What  an  advantage  then  to  a  Teacher  of  all  mankind 
the  choice  of  a  mode  of  instruction  which  would  brand  his 
words  ineffaceably  into  the  memory  of  the  world ! 

But  its  moral  power  depends  upon  much  more  than  the 
memory.  The  parable  is  pre-eminent  for  its  lively  impres- 
sion on  the  imagination,  and  its  persuasive  appeal  to  the 
heart.  Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  language  has  ever 
been  put  together,  there  has  never  been  anything  so  heart- 
searching  and  impressive  as  the  parables  of  Christ. 

And  yet,  I  can  imagine  some  one  asking.  Where  is  their 
mighty  excellence  ?  Forty  common  household  words,  he 
may  say,  —  is  it  a  hard  and  wondrous  thing  to  put  them  to- 
gether so  as  to  make  a  picture  which  the  world  shall  admire  ? 

Now,  in  reply,  I  observe,  let  us  see  how  it  is  in  other  cases. 
A  hammer,  a  chisel,  and  a  block  of  marble,  —  is  it  a  hard  and 
wonderful  thing  to  make  out  of  these  a  Dying  Gladiator  or  a 
Greek  Slave  ?  A  few  oil  colors,  a  brush,  and  a  canvas,  —  is 
it  a  hard  and  wonderful  thing  to  make  out  of  these  a  Sistine 
Madonna  or  a  Transfiguration  ? 

Because  we  work  with  very  common  instruments,  and  try 
to  reproduce  a  well-known  object,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
easy  to  do  it ;  while  to  do  it  perfectly,  so  as  to  command  the 
world's  admiration  and  homage,  requires  the  very  stretch  and 
top  of  genius. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  our  Lord's  parables  as  mere  works 
of  art.  It  is  but  the  smallest  praise  of  them  to  say  that  the 
literature  of  the  world  has  nothing  to  equal  them.  We  are 
familiar  with  them  from  our  childhood,  and  so  are  blind  to 
their  beauty,  and  cannot  so  well  judge  of  them  as  a  common 
stone  mason  can  judge  of  the  merits  of  Chantrey's  Washing- 
ton. 

These  parables  have  a  deep  interest  as  illustrations  of  the 

poetry  of  common  life.     It  has  been  often  said  that  the  world 

has  grown  old  and  decayed ;  life  has  lost  its  early  freshness 

and  charm ;  it  has  become  mechanical  and  formal,  and  poetry 

10 
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has  long  since  fled  the  haunts  of  man.  The  noise  of  the  fac- 
tory has  driven  away  the  water-nymphs  from  our  rivers,  the 
scream  of  the  engine  has  banished  the  sylvan  goddesses 
from  our  groves.  What  sentiment  can  there  be  in  an  age  of 
steam,  what  play  of  imagination,  what  true  poetry  of  the 
heart,  where  the  talk  is  of  nothing  but  dollars  and  machin- 
ery ? 

Every  right-minded  person  knows  how  to  estimate  such 
talk  as  this,  and  feels  full  well  that  there  is  poetry  in  every 
lowly  home,  in  every  common,  daily  scene,  if  only  we  had  the 
true  eye  to  see  it.  In  these  affections  that  bind  us  together 
in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  and  parents  and  chil- 
dren, in  the  allotments  of  our  common  humanity,  in  the  little 
events  that  fill  up  every  day's  experience,  there  is  a  peren- 
nial fountain  of  poetry,  if  only  we  can  look  at  them  in  their 
highest  relation,  and  see  in  them  what  is  of  ever  deep  and 
thrilling  interest  to  the  universal  heart 

Jesus  came  in  the  midst  of  an  old,  worn-out  civilization,  in 
a  formal  and  hypocritical  generation,  among  a  people  leading 
as  lean,  withered,  dry,  and  unimaginative  a  Hfe  as  one  can 
conceive  of;  but,  lo!  as  by  the  wand  of  a  mighty  magician, 
everything  became  new  at  his  touch.  What  poetry  did  he 
give  to  the  fields  where  the  grain  was  sown,  to  the  laborers 
in  their  daily  toil  in  the  vineyard,  to  the  homely  cares  of 
woman  kneading  her  bread  with  leaven,  to  every  lowly  scene 
which  he  encompassed  with  beauty  and  glory  in  his  divine 
similitudes  ?  And  this  he  did  by  showing  in  them  some 
higher  relation,  investing  them  with  a  spiritual  significance, 
and  making  them  as  a  glass  in  which  something  divine 
seemed  to  mirror  itself.  This  is  always  the  highest  aim  of 
"  the  vision  and  faculty  divine ;  '*  and  how  truly  does  Jesus 
deserve  that  name  "poet"  which  Renan  so  often  gives  him! 

It  is  our  unpoetic  life  which  for  us  drives  poetry  out  of  the 
world.  It  is  because  we  see  the  earth  only  through  earthly 
eyes,  because  we  do  not  recognize  these  higher  relations,  and 
see  these  divine  spiritual  associations  which  have  power  to 
beautify  the  coarse,  lift  up  the  lowly,  give  wealth  to  the  poor, 
and  make  old  things  pass  away  and  all  things  new. 
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These  parables,  as  we  may  notice  still  further,  are  hints 
that  a  spiritual  meaning  underlies  all  outward  scenes  and  all 
common  events.  In  the  soil  yielding  only  thorns  and  briars 
Jesus  saw  a  parable  of  man's  heart  when  bereft  of  spiritual 
husbandry ;  in  the  weeds  which  mingle  with  the  wheat,  and 
yet  are  separated  from  it  at  the  harvest,  he  saw  a  parable  of 
that  future  sundering  of  the  wicked  from  the  righteous ;  in 
the  decaying  of  the  seed  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  rising  from 
that  decay  of  a  new  stalk  and  a  fruitful  ear,  he  saw  a  parable 
of  the  final  resurrection  of  the  good  to  a  more  perfect  life. 
Why  may  we  not  look  upon  all  these  as  hints  that  there  is 
something  spiritual  underlying  every  material  fact,  that  all 
life's  actions  have  a  divine  meaning  hidden  beneath  them, 
that  every  outward  duty  we  perform  is  a  parable  of  some- 
thing divine,  that  our  bodies  are  parables  of  the  soul,  and  the 
universe  a  parable  of  God  ? 

And  thus,  as  Trench  in  his  work  on  Parables  has  well  sug- 
gested, beside  his  revelation  in  words,  God  has  another  and 
an  elder,  and  one  indeed  without  which  it  is  inconceivable 
how  that  other  could  be  made,  for  from  this  it  appropriates 
all  its  signs.  The  entire  moral  and  visible  world,  from  first 
to  last,  with  its  kings  and  its  subjects,  its  parents  and  its 
children,  its  sun  and  its  stars,  its  sowing  and  its  harvest,  its 
light  and  its  darkness,  its  sleep  and  its  waking,  its  birth  and 
its  death,  —  what  is  it  all  but  a  mighty  parable,  a  great  out- 
shadowing  of  spiritual  truth,  a  help  at  once  to  our  faith  and 
understanding  ?  Let  us  believe  that  one  day  the  whole  out- 
ward world  will  be  translucent  with  the  divine  idea  which  it 
embodies,  and  which,  even  now,  despite  its  dark  spots,  shines 
through  it  so  wondrously. 

It  may  help  us  to  discern  this  sjJiritual  significance  of  all 
outward  things  if  we  carefully  observe  the  manner  in  which 
Jesus  interpreted  them  For  this  purpose  each  of  his  para- 
bles may  well  be  the  subject  of  a  critical  study.  A  series  of 
precious  caskets,  we  should  open  each  one  of  them,  and  see 
what  Jesus  has  put  within.  A  shelf  of  priceless  volumes,  we 
should  take  them  all  down,  one  after  the  other,  to  read  what 
Jesus  hath  there  written  with  his  own  hand. 
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THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

For  nearly  forty  years  we  have  watched  the  varying  phases 
of  this  question,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  going  on 
with  a  constant  and,  on   the  whole,  an  irresistible  pressure 
towards  an  improved  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.    In 
such  matters,  legislation   only  comes  in  to  keep  what  has 
already  been  gained.     Trades  Unions,  sometimes  useful,  and 
if  properly  managed,  capable  of  great  good  in  securing  rights 
and  pri\i]eges  which  ought  to  be  granted,  are  too  often  man- 
aged by  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  demagogues,  and  made 
the  instruments  of  violence  and  wrong.     The  question  itself, 
or  rather  the  movement  which  has  been  going  on  for  more 
than  half  a  centurj',  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the 
purely  sc-cial  questions  or  movements  which  have  been  agitat- 
ing the  public  mind.     Among  the  laboring  classes  the  ten- 
dency has  been  towards  fewer  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages, 
greater  comforts  of  living,  superior  advantages  of  education. 
Under  this  steady  moveraent,  with  occasional  outbreaks  and 
acts  of  violence  or  wrong,  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent 
revo'iuvion  in  our  modem    times    is   going   on.     The   lines, 
which  nave  separated  the  more  pri\-ileged  from  the  laboring 
classes,  have  been  growing  less  marked.     The  highest  advan- 
tages that  society  has    to  oSer,  of  intellectual,  social,  and 
moral  culture,  are  brought  more  equally  within  the  reach  of 
a^a. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  this  is  all  wrong.  Even 
*•  The  Xorth-Americar.  Review,"  which  we  look  upon  as  the 
ablest  exponent  of  modem  science  in  its  application  to  politi- 
ca:.  industrial,  and  social  cuestions,  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
con^ prehend  the  real  bearing  of  this  stupendous  movement 
towards  the  e;nancir'd;:on  of  the  laboring  classes,  or  the  vital 
fact  which  renders  such  an  emancipation  possible. 

We  propose  hereafter  to  treat  this  subject  more  at  large ; 
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and  therefore  content  ourselves  now  with  a  statement  of  one 
single  fact,  which  if  properly  used  may,  under  the  humaniz- 
ing influences  of  our  religion,  lead  to  a  higher  and  more  uni- 
versally diffused  civilization  than  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  consequence  of  the  wonderful  inventions  of  the  last 
eighty  years,  in  many  departments  of  industry,  two  hours  of 
manual  labor  now  will  accomplish  more  than  fourteen  hours 
would  have  accomplished  seventy  or  even  fifty  years  ago. 
Taking  into  account  all  the  departments  of  labor,  it  is  proba- 
bly within  the  range  of  strict  truth  to  say  that  one  hour's 
work  now  will  produce  as  much  as  four  hours'  work  would 
have  done  fifty  years  ago.  This  fourfold  productiveness  of 
labor  may  enable  the  laborer  to  do  twice  as  much  as  he  for- 
merly did  and  yet  have  one-half  the  time  formerly  spent  in 
hard  work  on  his  hands  for  other  and  more  elevating  pur- 
suits. The  annual  production  of  wealth  in  the  community 
by  each  individual  may  be  doubled,  and  yet  only  half  as 
many  hours  be  employed  in  labor. 

This  is  the  fact  which  forms  a  logical  reason  for  the  eleven- 
hour,  for  the  ten-hour,  for  the  eight,  or  even  the  seven-hour 
movement,  as  fast  as  the  different  classes  of  society,  and 
especially  the  laboring  classes,  are  prepared  for  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things.  We  have  been  advancing  towards  it  for  fifty 
years,  and  the  movement  in  that  direction  has  never  been  so 
strong  or  rapid  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  discussions  and  inquiries  before  a  committee  of  our 
State  legislature  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  a  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  minors, 
which  passed  the  House  but  failed  in  the  Senate,  bring  this 
subject  properly  within  the  "  Topics  of  the  Month."  We  do 
not  think  that  legislation  on  this  matter  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. It  cannot  make  ten  hours  equal  in  value  to  eleven, 
any  more  than  it  can  change  the  multiplication  table  or  the 
law  of  gravitation.  But  it  may  correct  many  abuses.  It 
may  save  children  from  cruel  exactions  upon  their  time  and 
strength.  It  may  demand  and  secure  for  them  educational 
advantages.  And  it  may  by  a  ten-hour  act  express  its  opinion 
that  that  is  a  reasonable  day's  work. 
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The  most  reasonable  article  that  we  have  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject is  in  the  "  Old  and  New/*  and  is  furnished  by  an  able, 
intelligent,  and  experienced  manufacturer,  who,  as  a  practical 
man,  takes  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  ten-hour  system. 

HAMPTON    NORMAL     AND     AGRICULTURAL    INSTI- 
TUTE. 

At  the  time  that  we  write  this  article  Gen.  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong, the  founder  of  this  institution,  is  in  New  England, 
seeking  additional  funds  to  enable  him  to  carrj'  out  more  per- 
fectly his  plan  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  colored 
people  of  the  South.  He  unites  in  his  school  manual  labor 
and  intellectual  and  moral  instruction.  The  school  is  divided 
into  five  companies,  one  of  which  works  one  school  day  in 
every  week,  while  the  whole  school  is  at  work  every  Satur- 
day. The  school  is  pleasantly  situated  in  Hampton,  Va.  It 
has  this  year  eighty-six  scholars  whom  it  is  educating  as 
teachers,  and  for  whom  there  is  a  great  demand,  especially  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Thus  far  the  school  has  been 
very  prosperous.  It  is  conducted  on  the  most  economical 
principles,  and  if  it  continues  to  go  on  in  its  prosperous 
career,  its  beneficent  influence  must  be  felt  far  and  wide 
among  the  newly  emancipated  people  of  the  South.  There 
can  be  no  abler  or  better  persons  to  conduct  educational 
enterprises  in  the  South  than  Gen.  Armstrong  in  Virginia 
and  Miss  Bradiv  in  North  Carolina, 

LOUISE  LATEAU. 

We  have  received  from  a  much  respected  correspondent 
the  following  account  of  very  remarkable  phenomena.  The 
discussion  belongs  rather  to  the  department  of  physiol- 
ogy and  psychology  than  of  religion.  Extreme  cases  like 
this  mav  be  useful  mainlv  in  teachins:  us  that  we  must  not 
confine  the  sphere  of  natural  influences  within  too  narrow 
limits.  These  statements  of  fact  mav  seem  to  manv  increJi- 
ble  simply  because  they  are  extraodinary.  If,  however,  they 
come  to  us  well  authenticated,  it  is  the  part  of  science  to 
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accept  them,  and  keep  them  under  its  eye  until  it  is  able  to 
classify  and  account  for  them.  If  they  are  true,  and  science 
has  no  place  for  them,  it  must  make  a  place  for  them. 
Whether  they  shall  be  received  as  facts  or  not  is  merely  a 
question  of  evidence. 

"  In  a  former  number  of  this  magazine  there  was  given  a  short 
account  of  this  ecstatic,  a  young  girl  in  Belgium,  in  whom  appeared 
the  phenomena  which  are  called  the  Stigmata  of  the  Passion  (this 
term  is  applied,  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  to  the  marks  of  the 
wounds  on  our  Saviour's  body,  as  shown  in  most  pictures  of  the 
Crucifixion).  This  narrative  was  so  startling  as  to  appear  incredible. 
Some  further  particulars  of  this  case  having  lately  been  published 
since  that  time,  and  during  the  last  two  years,  in  regard  to  these 
strange  incidents  exhibited  in  the  person  of  Louise  Lateau,  corrob- 
orating all  before  said  of  her,  it  may  interest  some  readers  to  hear 
the  account  which  we  thus  give. 

"She  was  born  in  1850,  in  one  of  the  humblest  cottages  of  Bois 
d*Haine.  Her  antecedents  were  in  nowise  remarkable :  her  father 
bore  a  good  character,  it  is  said  —  not  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
but  robust  and  healthy,  as  were  also  his  children.  With  but  little 
food,  and  often  no  fire,  they  were  hardy  and  able  to  work  for  their 
living.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  devoted  to  her  duties,  one  of 
which  was  the  care  of  a  sick  relative.  She  then  went  to  live  with 
Madame  H.,  at  Brussels,  who  'still  retains  a  most  sincere  affection 
for  her.'  Her  patience,  piety,  and  devotion  to  the  poor  made  her  a 
favorite  with  those  who  knew  her. 

"In  1867  her  health  gave  way :  she  suffered  greatly  from  neuralgic 
pains  — grew  more  ill.  On  the  sixteenth  of  April  she  received  the 
sacrament,  as  she  was  supposed  to  be  dying.  On  the  twenty-first 
she  was  so  much  better  as  to  be  able  to  walk  to  the  parish  church, 
a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  her  cure  was  so  remarkable  that  it 
excited  much  attention.  During  the  last  two  years,  she  has  been 
continually  the  subject  of  medical  and  scientific  observation,  and 
many  essays  and  treatises  have  been  published  on  her  case.  Dr. 
Lefebre,  a  distinguished  medical  professor,  states  that,  during  the 
twenty  weeks  she  was  under  his  superintendence,  he  took  upwards 
of  a  hundred  medical  friends  to  examine  the  phenomena.  The 
following  quotations  are  made  from  an  article  in  the  last  number 
of  *  Macmillan's  Magazine,*  published  in  London. 

"  *  I  shall  now  take  up  the  history  of  the  stigmatic  bleedings, 
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which,  as  has  been  already  observed,  recur  every  Friday.  If  on 
any  day  during  the  week,  from  Saturday  till  Thursday  morning,  the 
hands  and  feet  are  examined,  the  following  phenomena  will  present 
themselves :  On  the  back  and  palm  of  each  hand  there  is  an  oval 
spot  or  patch,  redder  than  the  rest  of  the  skin  and  about  half  an 
inch  in  its  longest  diameter ;  these  patches  are  dry,  and  somewhat 
glistening  on  the  surface,  and  the  centres  of  the  two  exactly  corres- 
pond. On  the  dorsum  and  sole  of  each  foot  there  are  similar 
marks,  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  having 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  with  rounded  angles.  On  examin- 
ing with  a  lens,  magnifying  twenty  diameters,  the  epidermiSy  or  scarf- 
skin,  is  found  to  be  whole,  but  very  thin,  so  that  the  lutis^  or  true 
skin,  can  be  seen  through  it.  The  latter  appears  to  be  in  its  natural 
condition,  except  that  the/^//Zfe,  or  minute  elevations  in  which  the 
nerves  of  touch  terminate,  appear  slightly  atrophied  and  flattened. 
I  have  entered  into  these  minute  particulars  with  a  view  of  showing 
how  carefully  Dr.  Lefebre  has  investigated  these  mysterious  phe- 
nomena. 

" '  The  marks  on  the  forehead  are  not  permanent  except  on  Fri- 
days The  points  from  which  the  blood  escapes  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. The  chest  was  only  occasionally  examined  during  the 
ecstasy. 

"  *  The  signs  announcing  the  approaching  bleeding  beg^n  to  show 
themselves  on  Thursday,  about  noon.  On  each  of  the  spots  on 
the  hands  and  feet  a  vesicle,  or  little  bladder,  begins  to  rise,  which, 
when  fully  formed,  exactly  covers  the  patch,  and  is  filled  with  trans- 
parent serous  fluid  of  a  more  or  less  reddish  tint.  The  bleeding 
almost  always  begins  between  midnight  and  i,  a.m.,  on  Friday. 
The  stigmata  do  not  all  bleed  at  once,  but  successively,  and  in  no 
apparent  order.  A  rent  usually  takes  place  in  the  raised  cuticle 
which  may  be  either  longitudinal,  conical,  or  triangular ;  the  serous 
fluid  then  escapes,  and  the  blood  begins  to  ooze  from  the  surface  of 
the  exposed  papillce, 

"'Lastly,  the  ecstasy  may  begin  when  she  is  at  her  daily  work. 
On  one  occasion  (August  i8,  1869),  in  the  presence  of  Monseigneur 
d'Herborney,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  British  Columbia,  she 
was  working  with  great  suffering  and  effort,  at  her  sewing-machine, 
with  the  blood  oozing  from  the  stigmata  on  her  feet,  hands,  and 
forehead,  and  trickling  down  her  temples,  cheeks,  and  neck  upon 
instrument,  when  it  suddenly  stopped ;  for  she  had  at  once 
into  the  fit     This  kind  of  commencement  has  been  wit- 
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nessed  by  several  distinguished  persons,  including  a  professor  at 
the  seminary  of  Tournay. 

"  *  From  the  time  that  the  ecstasy  begins,  her  state  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows :  The  girl  sits  on  the  edge  of  her  chair  with  the 
body  slightly  inclined  forward,  as  motionless  as  a  statue.      The 
bleeding  hands  rest,  enveloped  in  cloths,  on  her  knees,  while  the 
eyes  are  wide  open  and  fixed,  as  described.     The  expression  of  the 
face  is  that  of  rapt  attention,  and  she  seems  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  distant  object.     Her  physiognomy  during  the  seizure 
frequently  changes ;  sometimes  the  features  become  quite  relaxed, 
the  eyes  are  moist,  and  the  mouth  half  open  and  smiling ;  some- 
times the  lids  will  drop  and  partly  veil  the  eyes,  while  the  brow 
contracts,  and  tears  roll  down  the  cheeks ;  and  at  times  she  grows 
pale  and  there  is  a  look  of  terror,  accompanied  by  starts  and  sup- 
pressed cries.     The  body  sometimes  slowly  rotates,  and  the  eyes 
accompany  the  movement  as  if  following  some  invisible  object 
Sometimes  she  rises  from  her  chair  and   moves  forward  several 
steps,  standing  on  tiptoe,  with  her  hands  raised,  and  either  clasped 
or  open  like  those  of  the  Orantes  of  the  catacombs ;  while  the  lips 
at  the  same  time  move,  the  breathing  is  rapid,  the  features  are  ani- 
mated and  full  of  emotion,  and  a  face  which  ordinarily  is  almost 
plain  becomes  positively  beautiful.     About  1.30,  p.m.,  she  usually 
falls  on  her  knees  with  her  hands  joined  and  her  body  bent  very 
much  forwards.     The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  now  one  of 
the  profoundest  contemplation.     In  this  position  she  remains  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  resumes  her  seat.     Towards  2,  p.m.,  she  be- 
gins again  to  lean  slightly  forward,  and  then  rises,  at  first  slowly, 
and  afterwards  more  quickly :  finally,  as  if  by  some  sudden  move- 
ment of  projection,  she  falls  with  her  face  to  the  ground.     In  this 
position  she  rests  on  her  chest,  with  her  right  arm  under  her  head, 
her  eyes  shut,  her  mouth  half  open,  and  the  lower  limbs  completely 
extended  and  covered  to  her  heels  by  her  dress.     At  3,  p.m.,  she 
makes  a  sudden  movement;  the  arms  are  stretched  out  at  right 
angles  with  the  body  in  a  cross-like  fashion,  while  the  feet  are 
brought  together  and  crossed,  the  sole  of  the  left  foot  lying  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  right.     This  position  is  kept  till  5,  p.m.,  when 
she  starts  upon  her  knees  with  a  bound  and  assumes  the  attitude 
of  one  in  prayer.     After  a  few  minutes  of  total  absorption  she  sits 
down  in  her  chair  and  remains,  for  a  time,  perfectly  still. 

"  *  The  ecstatic  fit  lasts  until  about  6  or  7,  p.m.,  when  it  terminates 
in  a  most  appalling  manner.     The  arms  fall  and  hang  heavily  by 
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the  side  of  the  body,  the  head  drops  on  the  chest,  the  ev-es  are 
closed,  the  no<e  becomes  pinched,  and  tlie  face  becomes  ven^  pale, 
':\'hile  :he  hands  feel  like  pieces  of  ice,  and  a  cold  sweat  breaks  out 
over  the  whole  bodv  ;  :he  rMUe  is  imoerceotible.  and  there  is  rat- 
tlins:  in  the  throat.  Tliis  state  lasts  for  some  trfreen  minutes,  when 
the  pulse  returns,  the  bodily  heat  rises,  and  the  color  is  restored ; 
but  there  is  still  a  peculiar,  inderinable  expression  of  the  face.  In 
a  little  time  the  eyes  open,  one  object  alter  another  is  looked  at 
and  recognized,  the  features  relax,  and  the  ecstatic  nt  is  over. 

Dr.  Lefebre  believes  tliat  during  the  paroxysm  the  intelligence, 
far  from  being  dormant,  is  ver}-  active,  although  she  is  totally  un- 
conscious of  everthing  that  is  going  on  around  her:  in  short,  that 
ail  her  sensations  are  purely  subjective.  She  distinctly  and  pre- 
cisely recollects  eventhing  that  has  passed  through  her  mind  dur- 
ing the  attack,  but  she  always  shows  the  greatest  repugnance  to  be 
questioned  on  this  subject.  On  one  occasion,  however,  after  much 
pressing,  she  gave  brief  but  distinct  answers  to  the  questions  put  to 
her  by  her  physician.  She  told  him  that  after  the  ecstasy  has  <et  in 
she  suddenly  tinds  herself  plunged  into  a  vast  tiood  of  bright  light; 
more  or  less  distinct  forms  soon  begin  to  evolve  themselves,  and 
she  then  witnesses  the  se^ral  scenes  of  the  Passion  as  thev  sec- 
cessivelv  mass  before  her. 

"'As  an  illustration  of  how  she  miirht  be  taken  bv  surprise.  Dr. 
Lefebre  mentions  :hat  on  :he  eleventh  oi  April.  1S7C.  he  was  qi:i:e 
unexpectedly  called  into  die  neighborhood,  and.  as  it  was  a  Fridav, 
he  thought  he  would  <ee  Louise.  The  moment  that  he  knocked  at 
the  door  he  was  admitted,  and,  passing;  through  the  common  room 
where  they  were  sitting,  he  entered  her  small  apartment.  The  time 
was  3.45,  P.M.  The  ecstatic  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete 
solirade.  and  he  found  her  lyirsg  in  the  state  already  described.  ^vi:h 
her  chest  resting  on  the  gr^^ir^i,  and  her  arms  extended,  insensible, 
and  totally  unconscious  of  all  around  her.  Her  bleeding  limbs 
were  enveloped  in  no  less  than  nine  cloths.  The  blood  which  had 
trickled  down  her  forehead  had  dried  ;  the  fee:  had  no:  been  bleed- 
ins: :  on  the  ri^^ht  hand  the  now  of  blood  was  tus:  stotvjinz,  and 
the  clots  wrre  still  soft :  while  on  the  left  hand  a  continuous  rivu- 
let of  blood  escaped  frc-m  both  sd:i:raata.  Having  satisned  himself 
on  these  points,  he  left  Iv^-r  cliainbcr  uithout  her  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  his  visit.' 

*"  Now  what  shall  vve  say  of  this  wonJenuI  narrative,  which  was 

ticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  magaziae?  and  there  were  also 
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some  interesting  comments  upon  it.  This  young  girl  is  described 
as  being  without  imagination,  remarkable  for  her  straightforward 
character  and  good  common  sense;  of  a  calm,  cheerful  tempera- 
ment, very  religious,  without  any  display,  her  piety  being  simple, 
earnest,  and  practical.  The  hypothesis  of  fraud  would  seem  to  be 
put  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  case  has  been  examined  and  ascertained,  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  its  kind  ever  known. 
What  shall  we  make  of  it  ?  How  much  of  great  interest  this  rare 
case  suggests  ?  Does  it  illustrate  the  connection  between  the  soul 
and  body,  —  an  impassioned  soul,  and  sensitive  frame?  Feeling 
expresses  itself  in  a  blush :  is  it  possible  that,  by  some  rare  and 
strange,  though  natural  way,  that  sympathy  with  Jesus  on  the  cross 
can  redden  the  body  with  marks  and  blood  ? 

**  It  would  seem  as  if  the  case  of  poor  Louise,  on  being  intelli- 
gently studied,  might  have  some  great  secret  to  be  disclosed,  and 
might  even  show  us  a  mystery. 

"  *  For  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  marvelous  are  thy 
works  ;  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.*  e.  c.  m." 

THE  FIRE-BALLS   OF  JERUSALEM. 

"  The  Radical "  for  April  contains  a  sensible  article  on  this 
subject.  In  A.D.  70,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
by  Titus  the  Roman  general,  and  there  was  a  wide-spread 
belief  among  the  Christians  that  it  would  never  be  rebuilt 
In  order  to  remove  this  superstitious  notion,  the  emperor 
Julian  attempted  to  rebuild  it  in  the  year  363.  But  while  the 
work  was  urged  with  vigor  and  diligence,  "  horrible  balls  of 
fire,"  says  the  historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  "breaking 
out  near  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks, 
rendered  the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible  to  the 
scorched  and  blasted  workmen,"  and  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned.  Gibbon,  after  mentioning  the  writers  who  give 
the  account,  says,  "  Such  authority  should  satisfy  a  believing, 
and  must  astonish  an  incredulous  mind.  Yet  a  philosopher 
may  still  require  the  original  evidence  of  impartial,  intelligent 
spectators."  The  story  has  usually  been  discredited  because 
of  its  improbable  character.  But  "  The  Radical "  finds  that 
there  were  large  subterranean  vaults  under  the  temple,  and 
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that  inflammable  gases  may  have  been  generated  there  and 
ignited  at  the  approach  of  the  torches  of  the  workmen.  And 
we  are  now  allowed  to  believe  the  account  as  historical, 
though  before  this  explanation  was  given  it  was  pushed  aside 
and  laughed  at  as  a  myth. 

Now  we  venture  to  ask  here,  as  in  the  account  above  given 
of  Louise  Lateau,  what  is  the  method  of  true  science  in  deal- 
ing with  such  statements  ?  Is  it  to  reject  what  it  cannot 
account  for,  simply  because  it  cannot  account  for  it,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  evidence  ?  Or  is  it  to  accept  the  state- 
*  ments,  if  the  evidence  is  trustworthy,  and  wait  till  we  are 
able  to  explain  them  ?  Is  our  ability  to  account  for  and  ex- 
plain statements  of  fact  to  be  the  measure  of  our  belief?  If 
this  course  had  always  been  pursued  by  scientific  men,  no 
new  order  of  facts  would  ever  have  been  accepted.  They 
would  have  been  wholly  incredulous  in  regard  to  the  revela- 
tions of  the  telescope  and  microscope  and  all  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  chemistry.  Does  it  never  occur  to  these  men 
that,  in  refusing  to  believe  well-attested  accounts  relating  to 
spiritual  things,  they  are  pursuing  precisely  the  same  course 
as  was  pursued  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  when  they 
refused  to  believe  what  they  saw  with  their  eyes  in  looking 
through  the  glass  of  Galileo,  because  it  did  not  accord  with 
their  preconceived  opinions  ?  What  right  have  they  to  de- 
cide beforehand  what  sort  of  statements  shall  be  credible  and 
what  shall  not  ?  Are  they  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  and 
forces  even  of  the  material  universe  ?  Far  less  do  they  know 
of  the  spiritul  forces  which  may  lie  behind  all  the  phenomena 
of  matter  as  a  man's  will  lies  behind  the  voluntary  motions  of 
his  body  and  thus  moves  them  from  the  sphere  of  merely 
physical  laws.  If  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are,  as 
we  believe  they  are,  attested  by  evidence  which  cannot  be 
mistaken,  why  is  this  evidence  all  to  be  set  aside  as  of  no 
weight  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  facts  alleged  ?  We 
ought  to  accept  the  facts,  and  wait  for  the  explanation.  That 
is  the  scientific  method.  When  we  have  studied  into  them 
and  compared  them  with  one  another  so  as  to  know  all  about 
them,  it  may  be  that  they  will  be  to  us  as  natural  as  the  fire- 
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balls  of  Jerusalem  now  are.  When  we  comprehend,  as  at 
some  time  we  may,  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  the  relation  of 
God's  intellectual  and  moral  forces  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world,  we  may  find  in  these  miracles  only  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  things,  only  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
cause  and  effect  or  the  orderly  sequence  of  events.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  the  part  of  science  to  accept  the  facts  and 
wait  till  some  great  genius  shall  arise  with  insight  profound 
enough,  and  thought  and  knowledge  large  enough,  to  assign 
them  to  their  place  in  the  divine  economy,  which  includes 
alike  the  laws  of  matter  and  of  mind. 


ARMY    OF   THE    POTOMAC. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  assemblies  ever  seen  in  Boston 
was  the  gathering  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  Friday,  May  12, 
of  those  who  had  once  been  members  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Gen.  Meade  presided.  Gens.  Sheridan,  Burnside, 
Hooker,  McDowell,  and  others  of  similar  distinction,  were 
present.  The  tone  of  sentiment  which  evidently  pervaded 
this  assembly  was  one  which  could  not  but  gratify  every 
patriot.  Two  things  particularly  impressed  us.  One  was  the 
belief  in  the  army  as  a  permanent  establishment  necessary 
for  the  security  and  peace  of  the  nation,  —  an  evil  indeed,  as 
all  government  is  an  evil,  but  essential,  nevertheless,  to  the 
good  order  and  well  being  of  society.  The  other  thing 
which  impressed  us  even  more  than  this  was  the  evidently 
strong  feeling  of  the  army  veterans  in  favor  of  peace.  One 
distinguished  general,  referring  to  the  proposed  treaty  with 
England,  spoke  very  earnestly  on  this  point.  "  We,"  he  said 
in  substance,  "  ought  to  make  war  impossible.  We  know  its 
horrors  as  no  other  class  of  men  can,  and  we  ought  to  exer- 
cise such  an  influence  as  forever  to  prevent  its  recurrence." 
This  sentiment  was  received  with  loud  applause,  and  evi- 
dently harmonized  with  the  feelings  of  the  large  assembly. 
If,  in  i860  and  1861,  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army  who  disapproved  of  secession  had  caused  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  throughout  the  states  to  which  they  be- 
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longed  that  they  would  stand  by  the  old  flag,  there  would 
have  been  no  secession  and  no  war. 

THE  DOLLINGER  SCHISM. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  state- 
ments from  an  article  in  "The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser"  of 
May  17.    It  relates  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  movements 
of  the  age,  and  is  evidently  written  by  a  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  the   subject.      The  existence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  its  assertion  of  Papal  Infallibility  in 
this   nineteenth   century   is   an   anachronism   and    anomaly 
which  we  can  hardly  account  for.     The  power  inherent  in  the 
old  despotic  hierarchical  system  of  Rome  is  not,  we  fear,  to 
be  destroyed  in  one  generation,  though  such  an  absurdity  as 
the  assertion  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  in  the  light  of  the 
present  age  will  do  as  much  as  any  single  acct  can  do  to  shut 
it  out  from  the  sympathy  of  free  and  enlightened  men. 

"  No  religious  movement  for  many  years  has  so  profoundly 
stirred  the  religious  world  of  Europe  as  that  in  which  Dr.  Dollinger 
is  the  central  figure.  It  was  well  known  that  many  Catholics,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  dissented  from  the  dogma  of  infallibility; 
but  the  peculiar  hold  of  the  church  on  them  prevented  an  expres- 
sion of  their  views  until  they  should  have  the  sanction  of  some 
great  name,  and  a  rallying-point.  Dr.  Dollinger  was  precisely  the 
man  needed  to  come  forward  as  their  champion,  and  now  all  the 
dissenters  from  the  new  dogma  are  flocking  to  the  standard  in  num- 
bers that  must  be  very  alarming  to  the  head  of  the  church  and  his 
devoted  adherents.  A  survey  of  the  field  will  show  how  \iTde- 
spread  is  the  schismatic  movement,  although  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  are  numerous  circumstances  similar  to  those  we  have 
collected  which  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge. 

"  The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  government  of  Bavaria  is 
heartily  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Dollinger  in  this  contest  Ba- 
varia has  been  steadily  a  Catholic  country.  Nearly  or  quite  three- 
fourths  of  its  five  million  inhabitants  have  been  instructed  in  the 
Catholic  faith  and  are  in  its  communion.  Bavaria  forbids  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  and  is  in  open  war  with  the 
head  of  the  predominating  church.  The  King  himself  has  incurred 
the  penalty  of  the  excommunuaiio  minor  in  more  ways  than  one,  — 
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first,  by  continuing  the  existence  of  communication  with  Dr.  Del- 
linger,  who  is  under  the  major  penalties ;  again  by  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  do  the  things  required  by  the  new  article  of  faith,  and 
probably  once  more  by  at  least  an  *  inner  denial '  of  the  dogma, 
which  is  technically  termed  ^ hceresis  interna^  by  the  church.  There 
are  scores  and  hundreds  of  State  officials  who  by  merely  continuing 
in  office  will  become  liable  to  the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, while  among  the  more  educated  clergy  and  laity  there  are  few 
Catholics  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  Bava- 
rian theologian,  and  thus  cut  themselves  off  completely  from  the 
church.  Before  this  most  recent  controversy  it  was  the  general  tes- 
timony that  the  Protestants  were  gaining  ground.  The  exodus 
from  the  Caiholic  Church  in  Bavaria  has  now  become  an  important 
movement. 

"  Turning  to  the  other  European  countries,  the  effect  of  this 
schism  is  hardly  less  noteworthy.  We  have  already  referred  to  a 
nearly  similar  case  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  and  we 
now  learn  from  various  indications  that  it  by  no  means  stands 
alone.  Swiss  clergymen  and  laymen  are  protesting  against  the 
dcj^ma  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  chiefly  because  there  is  no 
great  name  like  that  of  Dr.  Dollinger  for  the  people  to  make  a  ral- 
ly ing-point,  we  suppose,  that  we  hear  so  little  of  the  movement  in 
Switzerland.  In  Austria  the  opinions  of  the  dissenters  are  shown 
by  long  and  numerously  signed  addresses  to  the  Bavarian  doctor. 
Rome  itself  has  felt  the  impulse.  The  most  significant  document 
yet  comes  from  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Rome,  being  an 
address  to  Dr.  Dollinger.  They  ascribe  the  imposition  of  the 
dogma  to  Jesuitic  influence.  *  The  Catholiq  Church  has  been  for 
three  centuries,*  they  remark  with  epigrammatic  truth,  *  the  com- 
pany of  Jesus.' 

"  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  what  a  profound  sensation  has 
been  created  through  the  whole  of  southern  Europe  by  Dr.  Dollin- 
ger's  boldness.  Even  in  Protestant  countries  there  are  not  wanting 
evidences  of  a  similar  tendency.  In  England,  particularly,  there 
are  symptoms  of  something  like  a  general  return  to  the  English 
Church  of  those  who  seceded  some  years  ago  to  Rome.  It  would 
not  be  correct  to  ascribe  this  movement  to  the  Bavarian  schism, 
because  those  who  are  leading  in  it  have  been  brought  to  their  late 
decision  by  a  wholly  independent  process  of  thought ;  but  the  turn- 
ing-point of  their  reasoning  is  the  same  as  that  which  caused  Dr. 
Dollinger  to  revolt,  —  the  dogma  of  infallibility." 
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CHRISTIAN    UNITY. 

The  following  languap^e  in  harmony  with  what  we  wrote  in 
our  article  under  the  above  title  in  the  March  number  is  so 
beautiful  in  style  and  spirit  that  we  gladly  make  room  for  it 
We  find  it  in  "  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  Feb.  14.  It  is 
quoted  by  a  London  correspondent,  who,  writing  under  date 
of  Jan.  26,  1 87 1,  says,  "  I  have  just  read  a  sermon  preached  a 
few  days  ago  before  the  University  of  Glasgow  by  one  of  the 
Queen's  favorites,  Prof.  Caird,  who  is  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University." 

"  Theology  is  indeed  the  noblest  of  sciences.  The  human  intel- 
lect has  no  higher  employment  than  that  of  searching  into  its  great 
problems,  and  trying  to  give  clearness  and  systematic  connection  to 
our  ideas  of  CJod  and  divine  things.  But  perhaps  it  is  those  who 
have  studied  and  labored  most  in  this  high  province  who  are  least 
disposed  to  exaggerate  the  religious  importance  of  their  work. 
Conscious  of  the  immense  difficulties  that  attend  their  inquiries  at 
ever}'  step,  knowing  how  hard  it  is  for  man's  imperfect  reason  jto 
grapple  with  them,  how  many  are  the  causes  of  misapprehension 
and  error,  and  how  possible  it  is  for  the  most  conscientious  inquir- 
ers to  reach  different  conclusions,  —  aware  of  all  this,  perhaps  it  is 
those  who  have  thought  most  and  deepest  on  such  subjects  who 
shrink  most  from  dogmatism  and  confident  assertion.  Perhaps 
there  are  those  here  who  will  sympathize  with  me  when  I  say,  that, 
as  life  advances,  a  more  modest,  a  calmer,  sweeter,  more  tolerant 
spirit  begins  to  infiise  itself  into  a  man's  mind.  He  begins  to 
attach  less  and  less  importance  to  the  points  which  divide  sects 
and  churches  from  each  other,  to  think  that  few  of  them  are  worth 
a  breach  of  chnrity,  —  at  any  rate  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  on 
these  that  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God  and  eternity  depends. 
Seeing  in  all  churches  men  whose  sweet  and  saintly  lives  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  to  Christ  they  are  dear,  shall  he  refuse  to  recognize  those 
whom  his  Lord  has  received,  or  turn  away  with  unchristian  hard- 
ness and  exclusiveness  from  men  whom  he  may  soon  have  to  meet 
in  heaven  ?  No !  whenever  in  the  heat  of  party  feeling,  amid  the 
weary  strifes  and  rivalries  of  sects  and  churches,  we  are  tempted  to 
^dulge  the  spirit  of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness,  or 
for  intellectual  error  the  indignation  and  hostility  that  should 
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be  reserved  for  sin,  there  is  no  one  thought  that  may  well  bring  us 
to  a  better  mind.  Let  us  recall  to  mind  the  good  and  holy  men  of 
different  sects  and  churches  who  cmce  were  with  us  and  are  now  in 
the  presence  of  Christ,  and  ask  whether  the  points  which  divided 
them  here,  and  about  which,  it  may  be,  they  contended  and 
wrangled  so  hotly,  can  keep  them  asunder  there  in  that  deeper, 
diviner  life  into  which  they  have  entered.  Let  us  think,  too,  if  it 
be  ours  to  join  one  day  their  blissful  society,  whether  we  shall  carry 
with  us  *  much  of  our  ecclesiastical  partizanship  or  our  theological 
jealousies  into  the  still  sweet  rest  of  heaven.  Travelers  as  we  are 
amidst  the  mists  and  shadows  of  this  life,  it  is  not  wonderful,  per- 
haps, that,  in  its  dim  and  deceptive  light,  we  should  sometimes  mis- 
take a  friend  for  a  foe,  or  turn  away  from  a  brother  as  if  he  were  a 
stranger  and  an  alien.  But  the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at 
hand ;  not  distant  is  the  hour  when  the  sun  of  our  souls  shall  rise 
full-orbed  on  our  waiting  eyes,  and  the  mists  shall  disperse  and  the 
shadows  flee  away  forever ;  and  then,  —  then  at  last,  if  not  now, 
we  shall  recognize  in  every  soul  that  has  ever  loved  and  lived  for 
Christ  the  face  of  a  brother  and  a  friend." 

The  catholic  tone  and  sentiment  here  expressed  are  singu- 
larly in  contrast  with  the  spirit  exhibited  by  the  English 
bishops  in  their  discussions  on  the  revision  of  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  better  sentiment,  though  work- 
ing its  way  through  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  will  pre- 
vail at  last. 


Let  your  soul  be  the  constant  object  of  your  care  and  attention. 
Be  sorry  for  its  impurities,  its  spots  and  imperfections,  and  study 
all  the  holy  arts  of  restoring  it  to  its  natural  and  primitive  purity. 
Nourish  it  with  good  works,  give  it  peace  in  solitude,  get  it  strength 
in  prayer,  make  it  wise  with  reading,  enlighten  it  with  meditation, 
make  it  tender  with  love,  sweeten  it  with  humility,  humble  it  with 
patience,  enliven  it  with  psalms  and  hymns,  and  comfort  it  with 
frequent  reflections  upon  future  glory.  Keep  it  in  the  presence  of  . 
God,  and  teach  it  to  imitate  those  guardian  angels  which,  though 
they  attend  to  human  affairs  and  the  lowest  of  mankind,  yet 
"always  behold  the  face  of  their  Father  who  b  in  heaven."  — 
Law's  Serious  Call. 
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BT   E.   H.  SEARS. 

TRYING  TO   SING. 

I  stand  on  Times's  mysterious  brink, 

And  send  an  outward  gaze, 
Where  throngs  of  spirits  rise  or  sink 

Ar  paning  of  the  ways. 

Upward  towards  the  sun-lit  rooms 
They  dimb  the  shining  stairs, 

Or  downward  through  the  swirling  glooms 
Sink  :x}  dieir  long  despairs. 

And  happy  thrills  of  song  and  lyre 

Came  mxn  the  angel  train ; 
And  upward  through  the  crater-fire 

The  munied  grbans  of  pain. 

And  as  I  heard,  my  song  uprose 

To  catch  that  heavenly  air, 
But  straightway  on  my  lips  it  froze 

To  agonizing  prayer. 

O  ye  that  climb  the  stairs  above. 
And  crowd  up  nigh  the  throne. 

How  can  ye  sing  redeeming  love, 
And  see  its  work  half  done  ? 

0  thou  Great  Mercy  1  folding  all 
Beneath  thy  brooding  wing,  — 

Those  who  to  thee  for  pity  call, 
Or  their  redemption  sing,  — 

1  ask  not  through  the  highest  room 
Of  heavenly  state  to  go ; 

But  downward  through  the  thickest  gloom 
Of  any  child  of  woe. 
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Did  not  thy  Christ  go  down  to  hell 

And  cut  its  brazen  bars, 
Before  he  sought  his  coronal, 

His  golden  crown  of  stars  ? 

Are  not  they  all  my  kith  and  kin, 

And  children,  Lord,  of  thine. 
Alike  who  beg  in  rags  of  sin. 

In  jeweled  robes  who  shine  ? 

We  all  are  beggars :  poor  and  bare 

We  stand  before  thy  face, 
Save  when  in  borrowed  robes  we  flare. 

And  shinings  of  thy  grace. 

I  raise  no  song  of  victory, 

I  hold  no  waving  palm  ; 
I  breathe  upon  the  minor  key 

My  penitential  psalm. 

I  share  my  brother's  griefs,  I  list 

The  undertones  of  pain, 
Until  the  day  thy  conquering  Christ 

Goes  up  with  all  his  train. 


SOME  REMINISENCES   OF  FATHER  TAYLOR. 

I  first  heard  Father  Taylor  early  in  1835,  in  the  midst  of  his  sail- 
ors at  his  Bethel  in  Boston.  He  was  then  in  his  full  vigor,  the 
house  was  crowded,  and  the  pulpit  stairs  were  occupied  clear  up  to 
the  preacher.  His  eloquence  was  marvelous ;  his  control  over  the 
audience  seemed  almost  absolute.  Tears  and  smiles  chased  each 
other  over  our  faces  like  the  rain  and  sunshine  of  an  April  day. 
The  sermon  was  extempore  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word: 
that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  know  when  uttering  one  sentence  what 
the  next  sentence  was  to  be,  and  often  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence he  did  not  know  what  its  close  was  to  be,  but  abandoned 
himself  to  the  stream  of  feeling  and  suggestion  that  bore  him  on. 
Of  course  he  very  soon  deserted  his  text,  though  he  might  have 
kept  up  an  imperceptible  connection  with  it  Two  characteristics 
gave  tone  and  power  to  his  marvelous  eloquence.     He  had  one  of 
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the  most  brilliant  imaginations  that  ever  sparkled  and  burned. 
His  sermon  was  all  poetry,  though  it  came  in  bursts  and  jets  of 
flame.  It  was  like  the  dance  of  the  aurora,  changing  all  the  while 
from  silver  flame  to  purple  and  back  again.  But  the  secret  of  his 
magnetic  power  was  not  here :  it  was  in  his  overflowing  sympathies, 
that  leaped  over  all  barriers,  and  had  no  regard  for  time  or  place. 
There  was  no  wall  of  formality  between  him  and  his  hearers  any 
more  than  if  he  were  talking  to  each  one  of  us  in  a  private  room. 
He  would  single  out  a  person  in  his  audience,  talk  to  him  individu- 
ally with  the  same  freedom  as  if  he  met  him  in  the  street.  "  Ah, 
my  jolly  tar,"  turning  to  a  sailor  who  happened  at  that  moment  to 
catch  his  eye,  "  here  you  are  in  port  again,  God  bless  you  !  See  to 
your  helm,  and  you  will  reach  a  fairer  port  by  and  by.  Hark !  don't 
you  hear  the  bells  of  heaven  over  the  sea  ? " 

After  sermon  there  was  an  infant  baptism.  He  caught  the  babe 
from  its  mother's  arms,  held  it  up  and  waved  it  before  the  audi- 
ence, — "  What  a  pity  it  would  be  if  those  sweet  lips  should  ever 
be  stained  with  a  lie  1 "  He  then  baptized  it,  and  covered  its  face 
with  kisses.  The  babe  was  as  quiet  as  if  on  its  mother's  breast; 
for  it  felt  the  sphere  of  that  great  hearted  love. 

I  shall  not  forget  my  first  introduction  to  Father  Taylor.  I  had 
written  a  little  book  on  Regeneration  at  the  request  and  suggestion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  my  good 
friend,  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln.  Some  months  afterward  I  was  called 
upon  to  preside  at  one  of  the  morning  prayer  meetings,  anniversar}' 
week,  meetings  which  Father  Taylor  was  fond  of  attending.  We 
had  a  good  meeting,  and  the  Spirit  was  with  us.  After  the  meet- 
ing broke  up,  and  I  was  passing  out  of  the  church,  I  found  Father 
Taylor  had  planted  himself  at  the  door.  "There,"  said  he,  "I've 
read  you  and  seen  you  and  heard  you,  and  now  I  want  to  feel 
you  ;"  and,  seizing  hold  of  me,  he  did  not  merely  shake  my  hand, 
but  shook  me  all  over,  as  if  he  could  not  get  me  close  enough  into 
his  warm-hearted  fellowship.  I  never  quite  understood  how,  with 
his  view  of  the  atonement,  which  was  strictly  orthodox,  he  found  an 
open  way  for  us  Unitarians  into  iieaven,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he 
knew  himself,  or  very  much  cared  ;  only  he  felt  sure  we  should  be 
there,  for  the  wide  arms  of  his  loving  fellowship  could  not  leave  us 
out. 

After  his  Bethel  in  Boston  had  become  such  a  decided  success, 
and  the  centre  of  marked  influence,  his  friendship  with  Unitarians 
troubled  some  of  his  orthodox  neighbors.     A  highly  distinguished 
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clerg}'man  of  the  exclusive  school,  Dr. ,  called  one  day  upon 

Father  Taylor  (this  comes  to  me  on  excellent  authority),  and  in  a 
remarkably  genial  mood  told  him  he  had  come  to  help  him. 

"  We  feel,"  said  he,  "  a  very  great  interest  in  your  enterprise  ;  we 
think  it  is  doing  great  good  in  the  city.  Our  denomination  propose 
to  support  you  in  it." 

"  Thanks  to  the  Lord  for  anybody  who  is  going  to  help  us,"  said 
Father  Taylor. 

There  is  one  condition  about  it,"  said  Dr. :  "  you  must 

not  fellowship  the  Unitarians." 

"  Dr. ,"  said  Father  Taylor,  we  presume  with  a  counte- 
nance lighted  up  with  its  native  fire,  **  I  can't  do  without  the  Unita- 
^•ians,  but  I  can  do  without  you?*  * 

SOMETHING    IN   IT. 

"  The  Independent "  acknowledges  frankly  that  it  does  not  accept 
or  reject  articles  merely  from  an  estimate  of  their  intrinsic  merit. 
"  The  name  of  a  well-known  writer  adds  much  to  the  value  of  what 
he  writes,  and  we  are  possessed  of  enough  *  carnal  venality  '  to  pre- 
fer paying  a  man  whom  ever}'body  knows  a  large  price  for  a  good 
article  rather  than  to  pay  nothing  for  an  anonymous  contribution  of 
equal  value."     There  is  something  in  this.     People  will  read  arti- 
cles under  distinguished  names  which  they  would  not  look  at  other- 
wise \  dull  prose  becomes  brilliant,  and  ordinary  jingle  is  the  music 
of  the  spheres.     It  is  rather  hard,  however,  for  those  poor  nobodys 
who  write  well.     How  are  thev  to  become  "  writers  well-known  "  if 
their  good  things  are  not  printec  ?     Their  case  seems  like  that  of 
the  poor  boy  whose  mother  charged  him  never  to  go  into  the  water* 
till  he  had  learned  to  swim. 

PROTECTION. 

The  President  and  the  advocates  of  the  new  annexation  scheme 
want  Dominica  in  order  to  protect  it  from  its  piratical  neighbors 
without  and  insurrection  within ;  and  the  Commissioners  say  we 
must  be  quick  about  it  or  the  present  government  will  submerge. 
How  is  it  at  home  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  what  protection 
we  have  given  to  our  own  wards  before  we  adopt  new  ones  ?  Mr. 
Lowe  savs,  in  his  excellent  article  on  the  Indians  in  "  Old  and 
New,"  that,  while  our  government  has  found  no  money  by  which  to 
establish  schools  among  them,  it  has  expended  in  making  war  upon 
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them,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  five  hundred  million  dollars — by 
one  estimate  one  billion  dollars  —  and  twent\'  thousand  lives ;  aod 
a  committee  of  investigation,  with  Gen.  Sherman  for  chairman,  say 
that  in  these  wars  "  we  have  been  uniformly  unjust^  Their  report 
gives  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  these  wars  originate,  —  thus : 

'*  Five  hundred  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  induced  to 
go  to  Fort  Learned,  in  Kansas,  under  a  pledge  of  protection  from  our 
government ;  and  while  there,  without  a  shadow  of  pretext,  a  regiment 
of  Colorado  cavalry  marched  from  Denver,  surrounded  their  camp,  and 
be^an  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  It  was  a  massacre  that  scarcely  has 
its  parallel  in  the  records  of  Indian  barbarity.  Fleeing  women,  holding 
up  their  hands  and.Draying  for  mercy,  were  brutally  shot  down  ;  infants 
were  killed  and  scttped  in  derision ;  men  were  tortured  and  mutilatec^ 
in  a  manner  that  would  put  to  shame  the  sa\*age  ingenuity  of  interior 
Africa.  No  one  one  wiU  be  astonished  that  a  war  ensued  which  cost  the 
government  thirty  million  dollars,  and  carried  conflagration  and  death  to 
the  border  settlements." 

Our  good  President  has  inaugurated  a  more  humane  policy ;  but 
there  is  a  ring  of  politicians  trjing  to  drive  him  from  it,  and  the 
policy  would  be  pretty  likely  to  be  abandoned  with  a  change  of 
administration. 

"  Protection  " !  how  does  our  government  protect  its  own  loyalists 
at  the  South?  In  Mississippi  one  hundred  persons  have  been  mur- 
dered in  one  month;  and  a  citizen  writes,  says  "The  Common- 
wealth,*' "  It  is  nothing  but  murder,  murder,  murder,  and  the  most 
awful  whippings  and  abusings  of  the  negroes  you  ever  heard  of." 
The  force  bill  has  been  passed ;  but,  if  the  Ku-Klux  demonism  is 
still  rampant,  it  will  take  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  enforce  it 
throughout  the  Southern  States.  If  Dominica  is  annexed,  it  must 
be  garrisoned  with  government  troops  to  "  protect "  it.  One  would 
think  our  first  duty  to  be  to  protect  our  o\i'n  people  first,  and  give 
them  the  privileges  of  education  and  civilization.  The  force  bill 
will  be  repealed  if  a  Democratic  administration  comes  in.  What 
some  writers  mean  who  think  we  can  absorb  the  whole  continent, 
and  transform  it  as  by  magic  into  civilized  States,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive. 

"THE   ANNUAL    FARCE." 

"The  Independent"  hits  the  mark  exactly  when  it  describes  by 
words  the  Massachusetts  Fast  Day.     Nobody  does  fast  on 
ly.    They  shoot  birds,  play  base  ball,  and  go  to  ride,  while 
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a  handful  of  people  get  into  a  few  of  the  churches  and  do  all  the 
vicarious  "  humiliation  and  prayer,"  and  "  the  whole  transaction  as 
it  now  stands  is  a  piece  of  official  hypocrisy." 

GOOD  THINGS   FROM   "GOOD   HEALTH." 

"  Good  Health  "  comes  every  month  generously  laden  with  good 
medical  advice  and  knowledge  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  medical 
science,  enlivened  with  bright  things  interspersed  here  and  there. 
It  has  an  article  on  the  new  sleep-compeller,  and  warns  people 
against  its  unskillful  use.  The  temptation  to  use  it  is  very  great 
when  one  wishes  to  drown  the  consciousness  of  distress  and  pain. 
It  is  a  late  discovery,  and  promises  to  be  a  panacea  for  a  multitude 
of  ills.  But  it  is  becoming  an  ingredient  in  quack  medicines, 
against  which  form  the  writer  gives  a  note  of  alarm.  We  give  the 
following  excerpts  on  this  and  other  things :  — 

"  Hydrate  of  Choral.  —  We  find  it  employed  in  cases  of  *  mani- 
acal paroxysms,'  *  delirium  tremens,'  *lranmatic  tetanus,'  chorea,  diar- 
rhoea, whooping  cough,  convulsions  (epileptic  or  otherwise),  with  more  or 
less  benefit ;  it  allays  vomiting  and  prevents  sea-sickness ;  in  puerpeal 
mania  it  is  well  reported  of;  in  fact,  as  a  sleep-compeller  it  is,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  unrivaled ;  for,  while  in  power  opium  alone  can 
be  compared  with  it,  there  is  this  superiority  to  opiun,  that  its  use  en- 
tails no  unpleasant  after-symptoms,  no  headache,  no  nausea,  no  anorexia, 
no  constipation,  whilst  the  sleep  it  produces  is  gentle,  calm,  and  con- 
tinued :  at  least,  this  is  the  general  rule,  but,  of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions." 

"  The  Good  Nurse.  —  She  is  distinct,  but  not  loud,  —  there  is  noth- 
ing more  aggravating  in  a  sick-room  than  a  whisper.  Though  quiet,  she 
never  walks  tiptoe,  never  makes  gestures,  —  all  is  open  and  above  board. 
Her  shoes  never  creak.  Her  touch  is  steady  and  encouraging.  She 
does  not  potter.  She  never  looks  sideways.  You  never  catch  her 
watching.  She  never  slams  the  door,  of  course,  but  she  never  shuts 
it  slowly,  as  if  she  were  cracking  a  nut  in*the  hinge.  She  never  talks 
behind  it  She  never  peeps.  She  pokes  the  fire  skillfully,  with  firm, 
judicious  penetration.  She  caresses  one  kind  of  patient  with  genuine 
sympathy ;  she  talks  to  another  as  if  he  were  well.  She  is  never  in  a 
hurry.  She  is  worth  her  wcij^ht  in  gold,  and  has  a  healthy  prejudice 
against  physic,  which,  however,  she  knows  at  the  right  time  how  to  con- 
ceal." 

'<  Politeness  is  the  hiKt  touch,  the  finishing  perfection  of  a  noble 
character.    It  is  the  gold  on  tiie  npire,  tlie  sunlight  in  the  corn-field,  the 
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smile  on  the  lip  of  the  noble  knight,  lowering  his  sword-point  to  his  ladye- 
love.     It  results  only  from  the  truest  balance  and  harmony  of  souL" 

"  The  late  war  is  likely  to  afford  some  valuable  statistics.  Inves- 
tigations are  being  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  healthi- 
ness of  consumers  of  alcohol  and  total  abstainers.  It  has  alreadv  been 
discovered  that  married  soldiers  in  the  German  army  are  much  more 
healthy  than  unmarried." 

"  Narrow-minded  men  who  have  not  a  thought  beyond  their  own 
outlook  remind  one  of  the  Hindoo  maxim  :  *  The  snail  sees  nothing  but 
Its  own  shell,  and  thinks  it  the  grandest  palace  in  the  universe.' " 

DULL   SERMONS. 

They  are  quite  as  often  the  result  of  bad  air  in  church  as  of  any 
other  cause.  If  congregations  will  crowd  into  un ventilated  rooms, 
if  parishes  and  parish  committees  will  take  no  measures  to  secure 
a  good  oxygenized  atmosphere  Sunday  morning  for  preachers  and 
hearers,  they  should  cease  to  complain  of  sleepy  services.  How  long 
can  a  church  live  under  an  exhausted  receiver  ?  would  be  a  good 
question  for  the  local  conferences.  There  is  something  worse  than 
ludicrous  in  seeing  people  get  together  and  pray  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  the  same  as  divine  air,  when  they  have  shut  out  the 
air  which  God  has  already  sent  them,  and  are  tr)ing  to  live  on 
mephitic  gas  exhaled  from  each  other's  lungs.  Recently,  at  the 
oratorio  of  Elijah,  at  the  Mechanic  Hall  in  Salem,  which  is  poorly 
ventilated,  when  they  came  to  the  scene  of  the  widow's  dead  son,  a 
lady  remarked,  "  Elijah  never  will  bring  that  boy  to  life  in  this 
atmosphere."  Our  proph^ets  never  will  bring  our  congregations  to 
life  in  such  atmosphere  as  fills  many  of  our  churches  on  Sunday. 

A   SUNDAY   AT   PARK-STREET   CHURCH. 

Having  a  day  of  rest,  I  improved  it  by  attending  church  and 
hearing  Mr.  Murray  preach.  With  two  long  rows  of  strangers 
waiting  in  the  porch  and  on  the  stairs,  the  regular  worshipers  had 
to  pass  between  them  to  their  places  in  the  church.  After  these 
were  all  in,  we  —  the  strangers  —  were  very  kindly  cared  for  in 
seats  ranged  through  the  aisles  and  extending  nearly  to  the  pulpit 
stairs.  We  were  also  kindly  remembered  in  Mr.  Murray's  prayer, 
and  made  to  feel  that  we  were  not  out  of  place,  and  as  warmly  wel- 
come as  the  regular  worshipers.     It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  such 
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a  church  packed  full  with  intelligent  and  highly  interested  auditors ; 
for  such  their  upturned  faces  showed  them  to  be.  Mr.  Murray  has 
a  rare  opportunity^  and  I  was  exceedingly  interested  to  learn  how 
he  would  improve  it ;  and  whether  he  would  be  tempted  to  play 
upon  his  audience  for  mere  effect,  and  whether  their  souls  or  their 
applause  would  be  the  more  precious  in  his  sight. 

It  was  a  straight  orthodox  sermon  on  the  Divine  Justice  from  the 
text,  "  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  If 
any  one  has  ever  supposed  that  Mr.  Murray  has  gained  his  popu- 
larity through  a  partial  surrender  of  his  orthodoxy,  this  sermon 
might  dissipate  his  illusion.  It  was  somewhat  rhetorical,  and  a 
Unitarian  would  say  shockingly  illogical,  but  it  was  thoroughly 
orthodox.  To  the  question,  "  Would  Griffin  ever  have  dreamed  of 
a  Murray  ? "  the  answer  would  be,  "  He  never  dreamed  of  anything 
else."  Much  to  Mr.  Murray's  credit,  he  does  not  stand  on  an 
orthodox  platform  for  the  sake  of  knocking  it  in  pieces.  More- 
over, his  sermon  was  not  sensational  in  style  or  delivery,  and  I  con- 
clude that  orthodoxy  is  not  going  to  merge  in  rationalism  in  order 
to  gain  numbers  or  perpetuate  its  existence. 


Preserve  proportion  in  your  reading,  keep  your  view  of  men 
and  things  extensive,  and  depend  upon  it  a.  mixed  knowledge  is  not 
a  superficial  one ;  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  views  that  it  gives  are  true ; 
but  he  who  reads  deeply  in  one  class  of  writers  only,  gets  views 
which  are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which  are  not  only  nar- 
roWy  but  false,  —  Dr,  Arnold, 

What  is  too  great  a  load  for  those  who  have  strength  ?  What  is 
distance  to  the  indefatigable  ?  What  is  a  foreign  country  to  those 
who  have  science  ?  Who  is  a  stranger  to  those  who  have  the  habit 
of  speaking  kindly  ?  —  Vishnu  Sarma. 

The  very  life  and  soul  of  friendship  stands  in  freedom  tempered 
with  wisdom  and  faithfulness.     Love  with  compassion  and  patience 
to  bear  all  and  hope  all  and  not  to  be  easily  piovoVa^. 
13 
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Ten  Great   Religions.     An   Essay  in   Comparirlve  Theology. 
By  James  Freeman  Clarke.     Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  ik  Co. 

In  the  February- number  of  ** The  Radical**  appeared  an  ar:::'e 
by  Col.  T.  \V.  Hig^nson,  "'The  Sympathy  of  Re::^i:riS."  c:r.:j.:r.- 
Ir.g  truth  and  error,  histor)*  and  fable,  so  mixed  logether  ar.d  wi:h 
such  show:  of  erudition  that  it  required  a  skill lul  har.d  to  sin  the 
wheat  from  the  tares.  One  would  conclude,  following  :he  Ie:id  cf 
Mr.  Higginson,  that  the  other  reiigions  of  the  world  were  preny 
much  on  a  par  with  Christianity:  that  they,  on  the  whole,  had  the 
preference,  since  most  of  them  were  older  and  the  best  things  in 
Christianity  were  plagiarized  from  them.  Mr.  Higginson  dees  cot 
sav  this,  but  implication  is  sometimes  mere  effect: ve  than  direcr 
assertion.  Dr.  Clarke's  book  cfoes  not  come  in  the  wav  of  answer 
to  Mr.  Higginson.  It  is  the  result  of  a  lifc-Icr.g  smdy  ar.d  ri-p^ 
and  careful  scholarship,  but  it  wipes  clean  out  the  specious  argu- 
ments of  Free  Religion,  for  it  shows  how  all  the  other  great  reli- 
gions have  educated  the  world  for  Christianity  :  how  d-.ey  are  or.Ly 
ethnic,  while  Christianity  is  absolute  and  universal,  takirg  up  ±e;r 
partial  truths  and  fusir.g  them  in  one  great  Catholic  system,  com- 
plementing them  in  a  religion  which  is  the  fullness  of  the  Grdheac. 
Dr.  Clarke  is  all-sided  in  the  best  sense  cf  the  word  :  he  h.is  a  c-:r- 
dial  welcome  fr-r  what  is  gccd  and  tme  in  all  other  creeds  arc  sys- 
tems, while  seeing  clear!*/  their  denciencies.  and  that  Chris" i.-r.i:\' 
fulnils  the  desire  of  all  nations.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  widely 
read  among  ail  sects,  and  which  speaks  a  timely  word  to  this  gen- 
eration. 

Estimated  merelv  as  an  arjfjment  for  Christianity-,  it  is  overloaded 
with  matter.  The  ^Miter  gathers  up  more  matter  than  can  be  wielded 
with  clearness  and  directness  of  aim.  But  f«jr  that  reason  it  will  'c-e 
valuable  as  a  cer-csitorv  of  fact  and  history',  and  as  such  the  author 
undoubtedly  designed  it.  It  gives  the  results  of  the  rar-st  recent 
investigations  01  German  scholars,  those  specially  referrirg  to  the 
Medo- Persian  and  Indian  religions.  On  some  points  our  readings 
and  reasonings  would  diner  from  Dr.  Clarke's.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  doctrine  of  Satan  came  into  the  Jewish  religion  and  thence 
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into  Christianity  from  the  Persian  dualism.  Dr.  Clarke  forgets  that 
Babylonia,  whence  he  supposes  the  Jews  imported  it,  was  inhabited, 
not  by  Aryan  people,  but  by  Semitic ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
Greek  mysteries  were  imported  from  Egypt  instead  of  being  the 
normal  development  of  the  Aryan  consciousness.  Why  not  suppose 
that  humiinity  is  one  so  far  forth  that  different  people,  each  on  its 
own  line  of  development,  originate  like  conceptions,  especially  when 
we  find  a  tendency  to  them  in  all  nations  and  ages.  The  Aryan 
people,  not  less  than  the  Hebrew,  had  its  prophets  and  seers  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  the  sibyl  and  the  pythoness  w^ere  the  more 
rude  and  the  Orphic  muse  the  more  perfect  manifestations  of  the 
prophetic  function.  Socrates  himself  said  he  had  a  revelation 
three  days  before  his  death.  Phythagoras  was  half  prophet  and 
half  philosopher,  and  Pindar  was  both  poet  and  seer.  Even  He- 
eiod  is  said  to  have  been  a  divifier,  and  who  shall  say  that  he  might 
not  have  seen  what  he  sings  of  the  golden  age,  so  like  to  what 
Moses  tells  us  as  the  truth  of  inspiration  ?  As  for  Satan,  he  is  a 
live  power  in  the  consciousness  wherever  among  any  race  there  has 
been  truth  enough  to  cleave  asunder  the  moral  good  and  the  moral 
evil  in  human  nature,  and  set  them  in  deadly  array  against  each 
other.  He  is  the  almost  inevitable  personification  of  the  evil  side, 
at  least  the  head  and  front  of  the  evil  power.  But  we  have  not 
time  nor  space  nor  inclination  for  criticism,  and  we  only  want  to  say 
that  we  regard  this  work  as  one  of  Dr.  Clarke's  best,  and  calculated 
to  do  excellent  service  in  the  Christian  cause.  s. 

John   Woolman's  Journal.     With  an  introduction  by  John  G. 
Whittier.     Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Charles  Lamb  said,  "  Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by 
heart."  A  much  better  authority  on  such  a  subject  is  William 
Ellery  Channing,  who  pronounced  "John  Woolman's  Journal"  the 
sweetest  and  purest  autobiography  in  the  English  language,  and 
expressed  the  wish  to  see  it  placed  in  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
readers.  To  these  recommendations  is  now  added  that  of  Whittier, 
kindred  in  spirit  with  John  Woolman.  The  charm  in  these  pages 
is  found  in  their  sweet  Quaker  quietism,  out  of  which,  however, 
come  earnest  denunciations  of  wrong,  especially  slavery,  their 
devout  spirit,  their  broad  catholicity,  all  set  forth  in  a  remarkably 
pure  style.  The  publishers  have  rendered  the  public  an  excellent 
service  in  placing  this  neat  little  volume  "  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes  of  readers,"  as  Channing  desired  it  to  be.  s. 
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Hesperia.     By  Cora  L.  V.  Tappan.     187 1. 

This  book  deserves  a  much  more  elaborate  notice  than  we  can  give 
to  it  now.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  thought.  It 
abounds  in  rich  |.>oetic  imager)'.  It  is  marked  by  a  high  and  sol- 
emn purpose.  It  is  planned  on  a  majestic  scale.  Its  form  is  one 
which  could  be  filled  out  only  by  a  great  poetic  genius.  Is  the 
mind  that  shines  through  it  and  endows  it  with  life  equal  to  so 
great  a  work  ?  To  ask  this  question,  and  to  answer  it  doubtfully,  is 
not  to  speak  disgracefully  either  of  the  book  or  the  author.  Both 
are  very  far  beyond  the  common  range  of  poetry.  And  yet  the 
poem  awakens  hopes  and  expectations  that  look. forward  beyond 
what  we  fmd  here  for  their  fulfillment     , 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  Theologically  and  Homi- 
letically  Expounded.  By  Dr.  C.  W.  Edward  Naegelsback.  Trans^ 
lated,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  S.  R.  Asbury.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co. 

This,  with  a  similar  treatise  on  Lamentations,  makes  up  one  of 
the  weighty,  learned,  substantial  volumes  of  Lange's  comprehen- 
sive, and  as  far  as  such  a  work  can  be,  exhaustive  Commentary-  on 
the  Bible.  It  bears  marks  of  study  and  of  thought,  and,  we  sup- 
pose, contains  all  the  learning  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Baptist  Quarterly.     April,  187 1.     Philadelphia. 

This  does  credit  to  the  denomination  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
earnest,  scholarly,  and  Christian.  We  would  especially  commend 
the  article  on  education  as  indicating  that  the  Baptists  do  not  in- 
tend to  fall  behind  in  tlie  intellectual  progress  of  the  age. 

GiNx's  Baby.     His  Birth  and  other  Misfortunes.     A  Satire.     Bos- 
ton :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

A  keen  and  powerful  satire  on  some  of  the  humane  maxims  and 
institutions  of  the  day,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men 
and  women. 

M.  OR  N.  By  J.  G.  White  Melville.  New  York:  Leypoldt,  Holt, 
&  Williams.     Boston :  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

Amusing  and  entertaining,  the  moral,  perhaps,  rather  slack. 
Too  sensational  ioi  oui  V^isve,  ^.xv^  >\!k&  \it^\sxw\w^  s«.ems  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  end. 
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